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The  fearful  shipwreck  near  the  Brisona  Rocks^  off  Cape  Corn- 
wall, which  took  place  January  16th,  1851,  will  still  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  At  theTtime,  its  melancholy 
details  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  England.  The  brig  '  New  Com- 
mercial '  struck  early  on  the  Saturday  morning  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  storm.    Of  the  crew,  all  but  one,  a  black,  after  vain 
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Btroggling  with  the  surge^  were  engolphed  by  the  waves.  The 
master  and  his  wife  remained  during  Saturday  night  and  many 
hours  of  Sunday^  clinging  to  the  island-rock^  (one  of  the  Bri- 
sons,)  in  suspense  for  their  lives.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday, 
when  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  surge  was  beginning  to 
abate,  the  black  swam  for  his  life,  and  saved  it ;  a  wonderful  feat 
in  such  a  sea  and  on  such  a  coast.  But  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day,  that  the  sea  had  so  far  abated,  as  to  permit  the  coast-guard 
boat,  with  its  intrepid  crew,  to  put  out  into  the  sui^.  The  com- 
mander threw  a  rope  by  means  of  a  rocket  on  to  the  rock.  The 
master  adjusted  it  around  the  person  of  his  wife,  and  encouraged 
her  to  plunge  into  that  still  terrible  sea.  Bravely  she  leaped,  and 
the  coast-guard  men  drew  her  strongly  yet  gently  to  the  boat,  and 
lifted  her  in.  But  the  slip-knot  had  not  been  properly  secured; 
the  noose  had  tightened  round  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  as  she  was  drawn  in  through  the  waves;  and  a  few  minutes 
after  being  laid  down  in  the  boat,  she  breathed  her  last.  When 
the  husband  was  brought  safe  on  board,  his  wife  was  dead ! 

Seldom  has  there  been  witnessed  such  universal  excitement 
and  such  profound  sympathy  pervading  a  population,  as  during 
that  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Penzance.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  vessel  had  struck  near  Cape  Cornwall,  an  agony 
of  interest  and  suspense  filled  all  hearts.  On  that  Saturday 
night  anxiety  kept  many  in  the  town  awake ;  by  day-break  on 
the  Sunday  great  numbers  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck;  the  congregations  at  the  churches  and  chapels  were 
that  morning  much  thinner  than  usual,  and  were  restless  and 
excited,  thinking  of  the  shipwreck  rather  than  the  sermons. 
Soon  after  the  hour  of  service  was  over,  hundreds  more,  in  vehi- 
cles and  on  foot,  were  on  their  way  to  Cape  Cornwall ;  the  diffs 
surrounding  the  bay  being  crowded  throughout  the  day,  until 
all  was  over,  by  thousands  of  spectators  gathered  from  all  the 
country  round  about. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  on  a  coast  where  shipwrecks 
are  sadly  frequent,  familiarity  with  such  calamities  would 
have  lessened  general  concern  and  interest.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  A  fellow-feeling  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
commimity ;  there  are  few  who  have  not  some  relative  at  sea ; 
many  have  lost  at  least  one  dear  kinsman  or  friend  by  ship- 
wredi ;  hence  the  news  of  a  vessel  in  danger  carries  a  thrill  of 
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intense  sympatliy  into  the  breasts  of  all.  Alas  for  that  poor 
captain^  when  he  found  his  wife  was  dead  I  So  nearlr  saved^ 
only  to  be  laid  lifeless  at  his  feet  I  Nothing  else  but  this 
tragedy  was  talked  of  in  Penzance  for  dajs  after. 

And  yet  this  is  the  self-same  coast  which^  in  the  last  century, 
was  infamous  for  wrecking.  Callous  and  cruel,  the  dwellers 
on  or  near  the  shore-^miners,  perhaps,  even  more  than  fisher- 
men— made  their  gain  by  the  havoc  which  shipwreck  wrought  on 
this  '  stem  and  rockbound '  seaboard.  They  found  their  harvest 
among  the  corpses  which  strewed  the  sands,  and  the  shivered 
timbers  which  were  cast  up  by  the  rushing  tide,  after  the  work 
et  destrudion  had  been  completed.  Too  often  thqr  left  those 
dead  whom  they  found  still  alive.  Jewels  torn  or  hacked  firom 
stark  and  stone-cold  fingers;  wearing  apparel  stripped  firom  the 
persons  of  the  dead ;  the  spoil  of  strong  boxes  cast  up  entire,  and 
the  contents  of  which  were  but  partially  damaged ;  coins  and 
ingots;  these  and  such  as  these  were  the  treasures  of  the 
wrecker.  Having  two,  perhaps  we  should  say  three,  cliff-bound 
and  most  perilous  coasts,  and  being  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  West  Cornwall  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  sea,  the  practice  of  wrecking  was  shared  by  a  large  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  population.  How  fisarfully  it  must  have  demo- 
ralised them,  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  said  that  a  person  of 
some  standing  in  Cornish  society  during  the  last  century  'tied  up 
the  leg  of  an  ass  at  night,  and  hung  a  lantern  round  its  neck,' 
and  so  drove  it '  along  the  summit  of  the  high  cliff  on  that  part 
of  the  northern  coast  where  he  lived,  in  order  that  the  halting 
motion  of  the  animal  might  imitate  the  plunging  of  a  vessel 
under  sail,'  and  thus  tempt  ships  in-shore  to  their  destruction.* 
And  Polwhde  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  well-known  story, 
that  a  wreck  happening  on  a  Sunday  morning  near  tiie  parish  of 
St.  Anthony,  'the  derk  announced  to  the  parishioners  just 
assembled,  that  ''  Measter  would  gee  them  a  holladay .'' '  Pol- 
whde retails  also,  but  he  dedines  to  vouch  for  its  truth,  the 
other  part  of  the  story,  viz.,  that  his  brother-parson,  when  his 
flock  forthwith  rushed  out  of  the  church,  cried  out, '  Stop,  stop, 
let  us  start  fair.'  What  a  contrast  between  the  scene  at  St. 
Anthony's  diiuch  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  the  last  century. 
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and  what  was  witnessed  at  Penzance  and  around  the  eliflfs 
between  Whitesand  Bay  and  Cape  Cornwall  on  that  other  Sun- 
day in  the  month  of  January,  1851 !  This  is  but  an  index,  how- 
ever, of  the  moral  change  which  has,  in  all  respects,  passed  upon 
the  people  of  Cornwall  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  either  with  the  early  annals  of 
Methodism,  or  with  the  condition  and  history  of  Cornwall 
during  a  century  past,  the  advent  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence to  Cornwall  in  the  present  summer  cannot  but  suggest  the 
reflection,  that  the  labours  of  Wesley  and  the  Methodists  have 
been,  not  indeed  the  only,  but  unquestionably  the  chief,  agency 
in  producing  that  revolution  in  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  Cornwall,  especially  the  western  half  of  the  county,  which 
has  transformed  a  population  of  smugglers  and  wreckers, 
addicted  beyond  almost  any  other  in  England  to  the  excessive 
-use  of  ardent  spirits,  into  the  most  religious,  orderly,  and 
temperate  population  in  Great  Britain. 

*  It  pleased  God/  says  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  "  Short  History  of  the 
People  called  Methodists,"  '  (written  in  1781,)  *  the  seed  which  was 
then  sown  (in  1743)  has  since  produced  an  abundant  harvest. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  know  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  where  there 
has  been  a  more  general  change.  Hurling,  their  favourite  diversion, 
at  which  limbs  were  usually  broke,  and  very  frequently  lives  lost,  is 
now  hardly  heard  of:  it  seems  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  utterly  for- 
gotten. And  that  scandal  of  humanity,  so  constantly  practised  on  all 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  the  plundering  vessels  that  struck  upon  the 
rocks,  and  often  murdering  those  that  escaped  out  of  the  wreck,  is  now 
well-nigh  at  an  end ;  and  if  it  is  not  quite,  the  gentlemen,  not  the  poor 
tinners,  are  to  be  blamed.  But  it  is  not  harmlessness  or  outward 
decency  alone  which  has  within  a  few  years  so  increased ;'  but  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  faith  working  hy  love,  producing  all  inward  as 
well  as  outward  holiness.' — Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  297. 

Cornwall,  as  the  gazetteers  tell  us,  is  about  eighty  miles  long 
by  forty  broad  at  its  north-eastern  base,  which  is  its  widest  part. 
Its  average  breadth,  however,  is  much  less;  probably  not 
exceeding  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  If  we  measure  its 
length  from  Launceston,  near  the  centre  of  its  base,  to  the 
Land^s  End,  it  may  be  fairly  described  as  trending  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  It  may  be  said  to  have  three  coasts, — ^the 
coast  from  Moorwinstow  to  the  Land's  End,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  north  coast,  although  in  fact  its  aspect  is  more 
west  than  north ;  that  from  Plymouth  Sound  to  the  Lizard, 
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irhich  is  called  the  soutli  ooast^  but  which,  between  the  Lizard 
and  St.  Austle^  is  more  an  east  than  a  south  coast ;  and  the 
shore  of  Mount's  Bay^  between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End^ 
which  is  really  the  south  coast  of  the  county.  The  charac- 
teristic rocks  are  granite  and  clay-slate ;  there  is  little  secondary 
rock  in  the  country.  These  constitute  the  rugged  body  of  the 
peninsula,  and  contain  the  metallic  deposits  for  which  it  has 
been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Cornwall  may  be 
regarded,  indeed,  as  an  immense  promontory,  one  vast  mass  of 
rock,  strutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  main.  There  is  no  inland 
valley  of  any  magnitude.  Along  the  north  coast  the  only 
stream  of  the  least  importance  which  enters  the  sea  is  the  wind- 
ing Camel  or  Alan,  the  course  of  which  lies  altogether  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county.  The  only  streams  worth  mentioning 
which  enter  the  South  Channel,  west  of  the  Tamar,  are  the 
Fowey  and  the  Fal.  And  these  are,  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  course,  scarcely  more  than  brooks,  and  are  only 
navigable  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  They  hurry  down  through 
picturesque  glens,  rather  than  valleys, — mere  lateral  clefts  in 
the  mass  of  central  rock,  which  forms  the  district. 

The  ravines  through  which  these  and  the  yet  smaller  streams 
of  the  county  run  are  fertile,  well- wooded,  and  full  of  beauty. 
The  coast  of  the  south  channel,  also,  is  fissured  by  many  beauti- 
ful estuaries,  which  run  far  inland,  and  the  banks  of  which  are 
rich  with  verdure  and  with  woods.  And  the  grand  and  desolate 
northern  coast,  ever  beaten  by  the  tempestuous  shock  of  the 
Atlantic  surges,  is  brightened  by  many  exquisite  small  coves, 
which  form  the  sea- ward  outlet  of  lovely  little  ^  combes,'  each 
with  its  clear,  swift  brook,  freshening  the  rich  green  sward,  and 
affording  tempting  sport  to  the  angler.  Sut,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  these,  the  county  is  what  we  have  described  it.  Climb 
the  steep  bank  of  the  estuary ;  scale  the  cliff  which  shuts  in 
the  small  cove,  with  its  tiny  beach  of  glistening  sand,  or 
the  rugged  wall  of  rock  which  overhangs  the  bright  stream  and 
grassy  bottom  of  the  combe ;  mount  to  the  crown  of  the  hill  on 
either  side  which  looks  down  upon  the  merry  little  river  and  its 
narrow  valley ;  everywhere  the  same  prospect  of  bare,  hard 
moorland  meets  the  eye.  The  view  may,  indeed,  be  enlivened, 
in  some  districts,  by  the  lines  of  engine-houses,  with  their  tall 
beams  and  their  mine-gear,  which  extend  on  all  sides,  and  inter- 
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wet  each  other  in  all  directions;  or  by  the  villages  of  cold* 
loddngj  granite-bmlt  miners'  cottages  which  nestle  in  the 
hollows^  and  around  whkdi  some  cultirated  ground  has  been 
won  from  the  waste;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  districts  of 
oonntrj  where  these  signs  of  life  are  found  are  rendered  in 
other  respects  jet  more  desohite  by  the  heaps  of  mining  d&nie 
which  ererywhere  encumber  and  disfigure  the  ground. 

*An  tound  the  horizon/  says  Mr.  White,  in  his  Londoner'^ 
Walk,  speaking  of  the  prospect  from  Cam  Brea,  near  Bedruth, 
'except  where  the  Bristol  Channel  comes  in — mines.  A  hungry 
landscape,  everywhere  deformed  by  small  mountidns  of  many*coloured 
refuse ;  ^versed  in  all  directions  by  narrow  paths  and  winmng  roads, 
by  streams  of  foul  water,  by  screaming  locomotives,  with  hurrying 
trains ;  while  wheels  and  whinns,  and  miles  of  pumping  rods,  whirling 
and  vibrating,  and  the  forest  of  tall  beams,  make  up  an  astonishing 
maze  of  machinery  and  motion.  Giant  arms  of  steam-engines  swing 
up  and  down ;  and  the  stamping  mills  appear  to  try  which  can  thmider 
loudest,  proclaiming  afar  the  progress  made  in  disembowelling  the 
eatthJ—fralk  to  the  LancFs  End,  p.  293. 

Where  there  are  no  mines  there  is  no  life,  and  the  dreary 
downs  extend  for  miles  together  without  a  sign  of  human  presence. 
We  suppose  there  was  no  such  desolate  a  ride  of  eighty  miles 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  as  that  which,  in  the  old  coaching 
times,  awaited  the  traveller  from  the  north,  between  Launoeston 
and  the  Land's  End.  Passing  into  such  a  region  out  of  Devon* 
shire,  the  contrast  made  the  effect  more  dreary.  Nevertheless, 
the  generally  hard-featured  face  of  nature  is  not  without  some 
compensating  attractions,  even  in  the  uplands  of  Cornwall. 
Nowhere  are  ferns  and  wild  flowers  so  profusely  abundant,  or  so 
beautiful.  In  the  summer  season  they  cover  the  enormous 
granite  fences  with  a  mantie  of  exquisite  and  various  beauty. 
Two  of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  species  of  heath  are 
peculiar  to  this  county;  and  between  Hdston  and  the  Lizard, 
the  tourist  may  gather  for  his  posy  of  wild-flowers  four  different 
kinds  of  heath,  any  of  which,  but  especially  the  two  to  which  we 
have  referred,  wouldbe  elsewhere  counted  among  the  choice  favour- 
ites of  the  greenhouse.  The  summer  glory  of  the  stone-fences  and 
of  the  wild  moorland  is,  indeed,  unequalled :  for  pureness  and 
fireshness  of  colouring,  for  contrast  and  harmony  of  hues,  and 
for  gracefulness  of  form,  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  on 
mantled  crag  or  in  mountain  heather.    And  in  the  bare  season 
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of  bleak  and  early  spring — the  winter  of  Cornwall — ^the  double* 
flowering  fnise,  at  no  time  of  the  year  quite  destitute  of  bloom, 
puts  forth  in  profusion  and  long-sustained  succession  its  gorgeous 
golden  blossoms. 

A  visitor  entering  the  county  by  the  "^  Cornish  railway  would 
probably  receive  a  di£ferent  impressioii  of  the  character  oi  Cornish 
scenery  firom  that  whidi  we  have  now  giveh.  The  railway  line 
presents  a  sectional  view  of  the  country,  contrasting  greatly  with 
the  series  of  dreary  expanses  which  the  successive  undulations  of 
the  road  brought  before  the  disheartened  traveller  from  the  north, 
twenty  years  ago,  as  he  advanced  from  Lannoeston  to  Bodmin, 
and  from  Bodmin  to  Penzance.  Passing  over  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamar  at  Saltash,  by  the  world-famous  bridge,  Brimel's  last 
and  perhaps  most  daring  achievement,  aod  sweeping  round  by 
way  of  liskeard  to  Lostwithiel,  Par,  and  St.  Austle,  and  so  on 
to  Truro,  the  line,  through  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  does 
but  now  and  then  graze  the  great  cenixal  moorlands.  It  lies 
chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  rich  and  picturesque  southward 
ravines  and  estuaries.  Thjere  is  abundance  of  woodland  and 
water;  rich  meadows  and  fniitfal  corn-fields  vary  the  scene; 
bright  reaches  of  the  southern  channel  are  caught  in  occasional 
glimpses.  If,  however,  the  traveller  should  proceed  beyond 
Tnixo  by  the  West  Cornwall  Bailway,  he  will  find  himsdf  in 
the  midst  of  moorland  and  mining  desolation,  until  he  reaches 
Penzance.  He  will  then  be  able  to  imagine  the  character  of  the 
country  lying  towards  the  north-east,  between  Truro  and  Lann- 
ceston — ^for  the  most  part  moorland  without  mining,  and  there- 
fore without  life — ^vast,  solitary,  seemingly  endless,  wastes. 

Perhaps  a  general  view  of  the  geological  structure  of  Cornwall 
has  never  been  more  neatly  given,  or  put  into  less  compass,  than 
by  Mr.  White,  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  Cornwall  is  divided  by  a  great  central  ridge  into  two  principal 
slopes,  one  facing  the  English,  the  other  the  Bristol,  Channel.  This 
ridge  comprehends  200,000  acres  of  wastes,  so  dreary  of  aspect  as  to 
dishearten  the  traveller  who  enters  the  county  by  any  of  the  roads 
within  their  limits.  CKlpin,  journeying  westwarcb  firom  Lannoeston, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  saw  nothing  but  "  a  coarse,  naked 
country,  in  all  respects  as  uninteresting  as  can  well  be  conceived,"  and 
went  no  further  than  Bodmin.  There  he  turned  back.  Had  the 
good  pastor  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  southern  aide  of  the 
county,  he  woidd   not  have  pronounced  it  all  barren.     The  ridge, 
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moreoTer,  has  grand  and  impressive  features,  produced  by  a  series  of 
remarkable  eleyations,  which,  commencing  in  Devonshire,  occur  at  in- 
tervals down  to  the  Land's  End.  Dartmoor,  with  its  numerous  tors, 
the  highest  rising  to  an  altitude  of  2,052  feet,  is  a  vast  upheaved  mass 
or  "  boss  "  of  granite,  the  first  of  the  series.  Crossing  the  Tamar,  we 
find  a  second — ^that  traversed  by  Gilpin — its  chief  hills  Brown  Willy  • 
and  Bowter ;  and  the  Cheesewring  on  its  eastern  margin.  It  is  in 
view  from  all  the  highest  parts  of  the  road  between  Antony  and  Looe. 
A  few  miles  farther,  and  there  is  a  third  boss,  north  of  St.  Austle,  rich 
in  china-stone  and  clay ;  the  Boche  Bocks,  a  romantic  group,  and 
Hensbarrow  rising  from  its  centre.  Two  small  patches  appear,  one 
east,  the  other  west,  of  Helston;  and  again,  beyond  Penzance,  the 
whole  extremity  of  the  island  is  granite :  a  solid  bulwark  against  the 
ocean.  The  extent  and  elevation  of  the  upheavals  successively  diminish 
until,  at  the  Land's  End,  the  cliffs  are  less  than  a  hundred  feet  high. 
The  same  reddish,  coarse-grained  granite  is  seen  in  all.  But  farther 
still :  the  Scilly  Isles  are  granite,  much  of  it  perfectly  identical  with 
that  of  Dartmoor.t  Thus  we  see  proof  of  some  tremendous  force 
having  been  at  work  along  a  line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  to 
elevate  a  system,  so  to  speak,  of  huge  vertebrse,  to  strengthen  the 
narrowing  land,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  sea  on  either 
side.  They  form  a  minor  mountain-range  of  striking  contrasts : 
rocky  summits,  bleak  slopes,  craggy  steeps,  and  wild  ravines,  which, 
as  they  decline  towards  the  shore,  become  fertile  and  bosky  valleys.' 
—  Walk  to  the  Land's  End,  pp.  172-174. 

We  have  spoken  of  granite  and  clay-slate  as  composing  the 
rocky  central  mass  of  Cornwall.  The  day-date^  in  Cornwall^ 
rests  immediately  upon  the  granite.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  veins  or  dykes  of  porphyritic^  or  granitic  rock^  (called  by  the 
Cornish  elvan,)  intersect  the  clay-slate  in  different  directions. 
The  metallic  veins  of  Cornwall  are  found  in  the  granite^  which 
the  miners  call  ffrowan,  in  the  day-slate^  locally  called  killas, 
and  in  the  elvan  ;  tin  and  copper  in  all  of  them ;  lead,  silver^  and 
cobalt  only  in  the  clay-slate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Austle^  and  in  several  other  localities^  the  granite  has,  from 
unknown  causes,  become  in  parts,  often  in  large  masses,  more 
or  less  decomposed.  There  is  no  line  of  separation  between  the 
hard  and  the  decomposing  rock,  which,  it  is  evident,  formerly 
constituted  one  homogeneous  mass.  This  decomposed  granite 
is  called  by  the  Cornish  soft  growan,  and  from  it  is  manufactured 
the  valuable  China  clay,  for  some  account  of  which,  and  of  its 

*  1,868  feet  high. 

t  We  belieye  that  recent  inveetigations  tend  to  establish  the  later  age  of  the  Bart- 
moor  granite. 
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uses,  we  may  refer  onr  readers  to  an  article  on  'The  Cornish 
Mines  and  Miners/  which  appeared  in  the  twelfth  Number  of 
this  journal. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  even  in  the  slightest  sketch  of 
Cornwall,  to  omit  mention  of  the  Serpentine  formation  which 
prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lizard.  The  geological 
relations  of  this  rock  to  the  granite,  and  its  exact  place  among 
the  primary  formations,  seem  not  to  have  been  as  yet  deter- 
mined. It  is,  doubtless,  an  igneous  rock,  and  is  found  in  com- 
pany with  other  rocks  of  a  like  origin,  such  as  diallage  and 
greenstone.  Mica  slate  is  also  associated  with  it.  At  Kynance 
Cove,  and  elsewhere  near  the  Lizard,  it  encloses  veins  of  soap- 
stone  {steatite)  and  of  asbestos.  It  is  a  rare  rock.  In  Cornwall 
it  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  the  region  of  the  Lizard ;  in  a 
few  places  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  it  just  crops  out  and  then 
disappears.  In  Aberdeenshire,  it  is  sometimes  found  as  a 
nodular  formation  in  the  granite.  There  is  also  Serpentine 
rock  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Alps.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  beautiful  white  heath  {Erica  vagans)  grows  only  upon 
the  Cornish  serpentine.  Out  of  the  county  it  is  not  found ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  trace  the  presence  of  the  serpentine  in  Corn- 
wall, you  cannot  have  a  better  index  than  this  exquisite  heath. 
^It  never  misleads,'  says  Mr.  White;  'and  if  you  wish  to  know 
where  this  rock  meets  its  neighbour  strata,  you  have  only  to 
follow  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  white  heath.'  The  serpentine 
rock  is  yet  more  beautiful  than  rare.  Those  who  have  visited 
Kynance  Cove  will  think  it  the  most  beautiful  of  rocks.  Its 
veins  present  exquisite  varieties  of  rich  colouring.  *  Silver  grey 
and  bright  yellow,  dark  red,  deep  brown,  and  malachite  green 
appear,  here  combined  in  thin  intertwined  streaks,  there  out- 
spread in  separate  irregular  patches.'  The  water  and  the  weather 
have  performed  the  lapidary's  work,  and  polished  the  grand, 
yet  graceful,  cliffs  into  splendid  beauty;  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  scene  combine  to  heighten  the  effect.  The 
white  sand  of  Kynance  Cove;  the  blue  waters  of  the  vast 
Atlantic  staying  themselves  upon  that  glittering  beach,  now 
with  a  fretful  plash  and  restrained  surge,  which  tell  of  the 
might  of  ocean,  even  when  at  rest,  presently  with  a  rush  and 
roar  which  mark  the  waking  of  that  might,  and  forebode  fiercer 
shocks  to  come;  the  palaces  and  halls  of  glistering,  many- 
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ooloared  cliffii  to  which  the  bright  beach  serves  as  threshold ; 
the  grand  pyramids  of  isolated  rock^  which  stand  forth  to  view 
in  front  of  the  cove^  and  midway  along  the  beach^  draped  and 
tasseled  by  an  exuberant  growth  of  sea-pinks  and  samphire, 
ferns  and  wild  asparagus,  and  many  a  plant  besides,  the  names 
of  which  the  students  of  sea-side  botany  must  be  left  to  tell ; 
that  archway  through  the  body  of  the  foremost  sentinel  rock, 
light  and  lofty  as  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  through  which  the 
tide,  always  uneasy  and  restless,  even  when  so  dear  and  pure  in 
its  sea-green  beauty,  and  often  fearful  in  its  headlong  onset  and 
assault,  now  coils  in  ceaseless  wash  and  plash,  now  thunders  in 
foam  and  fury;  that  cavern  in  the  rocky  mass  nearer  in-shore, 
in  whidi  the  advancing  tide,  pouring  in  from  two  sides  at  once,  so 
compresses  the  air  at  one  extremity,  that  it  rushes  from  an 
opening  on  the  landward  £ace  of  the  rock,  after  each  onset  of  the 
tide,  in  a  roaring  jet  of  wind  and  spray ;  and  those  gothic  caves, 
hollowed  out  of  the  rocks  around  the  cove  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  waves,  in  which,  seated  on  the  floor  of  smooth  white 
sand,  'you  may  observe  the  wondrous  effect  of  the  light  dart« 
ing  in,  flung  from  side  to  side,  past  the  protruding  ribs  of  rock 
— here  making  a  circle  of  the  red  and  green  veins  sparkle  again 
— there  twinkling  like  a  star  on  a  speck  of  crystal — there  glisten* 
ing  on  the  roof  as  emerald  varnish :'  these  things  taken  together, 
and  more  than  these  in  fit  harmony  with  them,  combine  to  make 
a  scene  to  which  none  but  such  word-painters  as  Kingsley  or 
Buskin  could  do  aught  like  justice.  The  scenery  around  the 
Land's  End— Botallack  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  the  Logan  Rock, 
Tol-Pedn-Penwith,  and  the  Land's  End  itself-— is  sterner, 
grander,  more  sublime;  the  granite  rocks,  in  almost  columnar 
majesty,  tower  up  sheer  from  the  boiling  water,  as  if,  in  ever- 
lasting  strength,  to  utter  their  defiance  against  all  the  tides  and 
tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  across  all  the  leagues  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  very  '  ends  of  the  earth/  But,  for  the  exquisite  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  grandeur,  for  the  rich  variety  and  perfect 
harmony  of  its  manifold  charms,  we  have  met  with  no  scenery 
equal  to  that  of  Eynance  Cove,  with  its  serpentine  rocks. 

The  serpentine  rocks  have  led  us  into  this  digression  on  the 
scenery  of  some  portions  of  the  Cornish  coast.  We  will  add  a 
few  words,  and  quit  the  subject.  If  the  aspect  of  the  Cornish 
inland  is  harsh  and  ill-favoured,  there  is  no  coimty  which  can 
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oompaie  with  it  for  coast-scenery.  The  north-western  coast, 
saying  such  little  '  combes '  as  we  have  described^  is  bare^  bleak, 
and  desolate,  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  storms, 
which  sometimes  cany  the  spray  ten  miles  inland,  and  which 
have  buried  in  their  driving  sands  farms,  villages,  castles,  and 
churches,  and  to  the  direct  fury  of  the  rolling  tide-waves  of  the 
mightiest  of  oceans.  But  only  the  more  grand  and  picturesque 
for  all  this  fury  of  storm  and  wave  are  the  cli£b,  which,  from 
the  north  of  Bude  Bay  to  Ci^e  Cornwall  and  the  Land's  End, 
buttress  this  vexed  and  battered  coast.  About  the  Land's  End 
the  rocks  assume  a  sort  of  basaltic  appearance,  as  if  tending 
to  separate,  by  vertical  lines,  into  columnar  masses.  But 
genially  on  the  north-west  coast  a  reverse  tendency  is  observed, 
and  the  clifib  bear  almost  the  appearance  (it  is  no  more  than  an 
appearance)  of  horizontal  stratification.  This  gives  to  them,  as 
wasted  and  worn  by  the  weather  and  the  waves,  a  peculiar 
pictnresqueness  of  form.  '  This  formation,'  as  a  critic  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  remarked  some  years  ago,  '  exposes  them  to 
the  action  of  the  billows  at  their  base,  and  wears  them  (like 
difEs  of  secondary  sandstone  elsewhere)  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes — flat-topped  islands  and  peninsulas  standing  out  like 
enchanted  castles  against  the  horizon ;  gigantic  staircases,  stacks, 
edumna,  turrets,  caverns,  and  "  bdlows-holes "  of  every  oou'^ 
ceivable  shape  and  character/  Whoever  carefully  examines  these 
difb,  and  studies  the  action  upon  them  of  waves,  and  wind,  and 
weatiber,  will  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies 
which  have  fashioned  the  so-called  rock-basins,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Borlase  and  the  antiquaries  to  have  been  used  in  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  of  the  Druids ;  and  which  have  lodged,  and  poised, 
and  piled,  and  rounded,  in  forms  the  most  amazing,  the  huge 
granite  boulders  of  that  stupendous  collection  at  Cam  Brea, — 
consisting,  as  Dr.  Borlase  describes  it,  of '  rock-basins,  circles, 
stones  erect,  remains  of  cromlechs,  cairns,  a  cave,  a  religious 
enclosure,  and  a  gorseddan,' — in  which  that  antiquarian  saw  the 
chief  of  Druidicd  high-places,  whence  the  priests  pronounced 
their  awful  decrees.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  popular  tradition 
has  assigned  the  work  of  piling  these  enormous  boulders  to  the 
giants.  The  thought  that  such  a  race  alone  could  have  raised 
such  monuments  is  most  natural  to  any  unscientific  person  who, 
in  presence  of  them,  is  made  to  feel  his  own  feebleness  and 
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pettiness.  Bnt^  in  tnitb^  it  is  the  might  of  the  elements  which 
has  worked  these  marrels.  Rain,  and  wind,  and  weather — ^it 
may  be  also  waves — ^have  hollowed  out  those  basins  and 
channels  in  the  rock ;  and  have  hud  bare  and  rounded,  if  they 
haye  not  actnally  heayed  and  pfled,  those  huge  blocks. 

The  scenery  of  the  south  coast  (as  it  is  called)  differs  in 
character  from  that  of  the  north.  From  the  region  of  the  Land's 
End  all  along  the  coast  of  the  South  Channel,  the  quasi-stratifi- 
cation  of  the  rocks  changes  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical, 
or  nearly  vertical.  This  imparts  altogether  a  different  appear- 
ance to  the  difb.  '  Instead  of  plateaux  and  castellated  promon* 
tones,  and  mural  diflfs  undermined  at  the  base,  we  find  long 
jagged  ranges  of  rasor-backed  precipices  projecting  into  the  sea, 
''aiguilles,''  and  pinnacles  of  splintered  rock,  and  branching 
estuaries  between/  These  southern  estuaries,  with  their  steep 
and  richly-wooded  banks,  and  their  bright  tidal  waters,  which 
run  far  inland,  and  often  constitute  fine  harbours,  all  alive  with 
shipping  and  craft  of  various  kinds,  furnish  the  characteristic 
attraction  of  the  southern  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  occupation, — those  employed  in  agriculture,  in 
fishing,  and  in  mining.  There  is  little  or  no  mining  in  that  north- 
eastern district  of  the  county  which  is  defined  by  the  rivers  Camel 
and  Fowey,  flowing  respectively  into  the  North  and  South  Chan- 
nels. Nor  is  there  much  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Agues  Head  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  county,  or  eastward  of  the  mining 
district  of  St.  Ausde,  on  the  southern  side.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
firom  Marazion  by  Hayle  to  St.  Agnes  Head,  then  from  St.  Agnes 
Head  to  Truro,  from  Truro  to  Helston,  and  from  Helston  round 
again  to  Marazion,  the  endosed  area  will  nearly  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  great  mining  district  of  West  Cornwall. 
Besides  this  wealthy  r^on,  however,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant mines  near  Liskeard,  there  is  the  mining  district  of  St. 
Austle,  and  there  is  the  important  district  around  St.  Just,  and 
between  Hayle  Creek  and  the  Land's  End,  which  includes  the 
famous  mines  of  Botallafk  and  Balleswidden.  The  mining  dis- 
tricts now  described  include,  or  closely  neighbour  upon  and  sus- 
tain, the  towns  and  villages  of  Liskeard,  St.  Austle,  Truro,  Gwen- 
nap,  Chacewater,  Redruth^  St.  Agnes^  Tuckingmiil,  Camborne, 
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Helston^  Marazion,  Hayle^  and  St.  Just,  to  which  ought  fairly 
to  be  added  St  Ives^  as  being  scarcely  less  a  mining  than  a 
fishing  town. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  from  every  harbour  and  cove  round  all 
the  shores  of  the  county,  where  there  is  an  anchorage  and  shelter 
for  a  fishing-boat.  Its  chief  seats  are  Pensancei  Newlyn,  and 
Mousdiole  in  Mount's  Bay,  Falmouth,  Penryn,  St.  Mawes, 
Mevagissey,  Fowey,  St.  Ives,  St.  Agnes,  and  Padstow. 

The  agricultural  peasantry  of  Cornwall  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  agricultural  population  of  other  parts  of.  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. Those  of  them,  indeed,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  mining 
and  fishing  population,  and  at  the  same  time  are  either  themselves 
small  farmers,  or  are  in  the  receipt  of  enhanced  wages,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  independent  position,  because 
of  the  diemand  for  labour  produced  by  the  mines,  will  be  likely 
to  be  correspondently  superior  in  intelligence  and  self-respect  to 
the  labourer  who  has  no  such  advantages.  But  otherwise  there 
will  be  but  little  difference  between  a  Devonshire  and  a  Cornish 
ploughman.  The  latter  may  not  generally  be  so  ignorant  of  all 
that  belongs  to  spiritual  religion,  and  true  Christian  instruction, 
as  the  former  too  often  is.  Yet  the  Devonian  tsan  hardly  be 
more  superstitious  than  many  Cornish  labourers: 

Sixteen  years  ago  we  met  with  agricultural  peasants,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paulas,  near  Mousehole,  who  had  a  serious  and 
operative  faith  in  witchcraft,  and  the  vocation  of  white  witches. 
l!liese  men  were  God-fearing  chapel-goers.  It  is  certain  that  it 
would  have  been  no  better  protection  against  such  superstitions, 
if  they  had  attended  church  instead  of  chapel.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
testimony  of  all  the  best-informed  authorities,  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  people,  that  the  like  superstitions  are  still 
commonly  met  with. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  superstitions  of  the 
DevonsUre  rustic,  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  the  county,  with 
those  of  the  Cornish  labourer. 

*  Till  within  a  few  vears  past/  says  Mr.  White,  speaking  of  the 
natives  of  Dartmoor, '  the  bonfires,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bel,  might  be  seen  blazing  in  the  month  of  May.  And  the 
moor-folk  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  what  Vas  done  by  the  Pixies ;  of 
the  way  in  which  supernatural  beings  perpetrated  their  mischief  during 
the  tezrific  storms  to  which  the  r^on  is  subject.  They  were  firm 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  horseshoes ;  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  recited 
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backwards ;  of  a  knife  and  fork  placed  cross-wise  on  the  Bible.  And 
fuperstition  lingers  jet  in  DeYon,  perbapa  more  than  in  any  other 
county.  To  sit  at  a  chnrch-door,  and  receive  thirty  pennies  from  the 
departing  congregation ;  to  exchange  these  for  half-a-crown,  and  walk 
three  times  round  the  communion  table  with  the  coin  in  the  hand ; 
to  have  it  afberwards  made  into  a  ring,  and  wear  it,  is  believed  to  be  a 
certain  cure  for  any  kind  of  disease.  And  not  only  in  nmd  parishes ; 
for  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  (in  1854)  ofe 
Exeter  Cathedral,  by  a  paralytic  old  woman.' — Londoner'9  Walk,  ife^ 
pp.  349,  850. 

Such  are  the  superstitions  of  the  Dartmoor  originals.  We 
should  hardly  expect  the  Cornish,  amongst  whom  Methodism 
and  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  have  taken  so  remarkable  a 
holdj  to  retain  superstitions  equal  to  these.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  really  but  little  difference  in  this  respect,  between  the 
less  enlightened  among  the  Cornish,  and  the  half-paganish 
dwellers  on  Dartmoor.  In  Penzance,  and  the  extrenoe  west  of 
Cornwall,  the  May  bonfires  find  a  substitute  in  the  bonfires,  and 
the  lighted  torches  and  tar-barrels,  of  the  eves  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter.  The  superstitions  still  retained  in  many  parts  as  to 
the  virtues  of  magical  wells,  are  to  the  full  as  extraordinary — 
many  would  be  disposed  to  say  as  incredible — as  the  Devonian's 
faith  in  the  healing  power  of  the  sacred  silver  ring.*^  For  the 
rest,  let  us  quote  firom  the  useful  little  book,  entitled, '  Cornwall; 
Its  Mines  and  Miners/ 

*  Where  people  are  so  isolated  as  the  Cornish  men  are,  primitive 
modes  of  thought  and  superstitions  will  long  survive.  Thus  the  old 
horseshoe  charm'  (against  witchcraft  and  foul  fiends)  '  is  believed  in 
by  the  miners  and  others.  It  is  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit  can  only 
travel  in  circles,  and  consequently  tliat,  whenever  he  reaches  the  two 
heels  of  the  horseshoe,  he  is,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a  stand,  and  can 

onl^  retrace  his  steps Again,  the  miners  are  said  to  be  afraid  of 

whistling  under  ground,  believing  it  to  be  unlucky.  To  work  on 
Midsummer  Day  or  Eve,  or  New  Year's  Day  or  Eve,  is  also  unludcy. 

When  slight  explosions  take  place  in  the  dark  comers  of  deep 

mines,  by  the  bursting  of  hollow  crystalline  masses  containing  con- 
fined gasses,  miners  believe  that  the  noise  is  occasioned  by  the  mining 
pursuits  of  the  pixies  or  fairies.' — ComuHiU :  lU  Mrnei  and  JGnert. 
p.  287.t 

To  which  should  be  added  the  following  from  Mr.  White's 

*  See  '  Rambles  beyond  Bulways/  pp.  86-80. 

t  The  best  and  beat-writtea  sununair  of  Corniah  aaperatitions  will  be  found  in  the 
srticle  on  Cornwall,  oootained  in  the  « Qnarteriy  Beview/  for  September,  1857. 
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graphic  and  trostworthy  volume^  in  reference  to  the  country 
people  about  Looe^  on  the  coaat  to  the  south  of  Liskeard : — 

*  Talk  to  the  rustics  about  here,  and  get  tbem  to  show  you  the  con- 
tents of  their  pockets.  You  will  find,  in  some  instances,  a  little  stick 
of  the  mountain-ash,  which  they  carry  with  them  to  ward  off  witch- 
craft. One  need  not  go  to  A&ica  for  fetishism.'— JCon^foiMr'^  Walk^ 
^c,  pp.  177, 178. 

We  suspect^  however^  that  gross  superstitions  are  fast  dying 
out  among  the  mining  population  generally^  and  retain  by  far 
the  strongest  hold  upon  the  agricultural  dass^  and  perhaps  next 
to  them  upon  the  fishermen.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  not  a  very 
grave  or  eminent  authority  respecting  questions  of  social  science 
and  statistics.  As  to  this  pointy  however^  his  remarks  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  quotation. 

'  Such  few  observations  as  I  was  able  to  make,  inclined  me  to  think 
that,  in  education,  the  mass  of  the  population  was  certainly  below  the 
average  in  England,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  classes  employed 
hi  the  mines.  All  of  these  men,  with  whom  I  held  any  communication, 
would  have  been  considered  not  badly  informed  persons  in  a  higher 
condition  of  life.  They  possessed  much  more  than  a  comrnon  mechan- 
ical knowledge  of  their  own  calling,  and  even  showed  a  very  fair  share 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  their 
native  county.  As  usual,  the  agrieultuiul  inhabitants  appeared  to 
rank  lowest  in  the  scale  of  education  and  general  intelligence.  Among 
^is  class,  and  among  the  fishermen,  the  strong  superstitions  feelings 
of  the  ancient  days  of  Cornwall  still  survive,  and  promise  long  to 
remain,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  heir-looms  of  tradition. 
The  notion,  for  instance,  that  no  wound  will  fester,  as  long  as  the 
instrument  by  which  it  was  inflicted  is  kept  bright  and  clean,  still 
prevails  extensively  among  them.  But  a  short  time  since,  a  boy  in 
iTomwall  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man,  (who  related 
the  anecdote  to  me,)  for  a  woimd  in  the  back  from  a  pitchfork :  his 
relations — cottagers  of  respectability — firmly  believe  that  his  cure  was 
accelerated  by  the  pains  they  took  to  keep  the  prongs  of  the  pitch** 
fork  in  a  state  of  the  highest  polish,  night  and  day,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  illness,  and  down  to  the  last  hour  of  his  complete 
restoration  to  health.' — Bamhles  beyond  Bailways,  pp.  85,  86. 

How  far  Mr.  Collins  is  justified  in  classing  the  fishermen  with 
the  husbandmen  in  this  passage,  we  cannot  judge  from  extensive 
observation  of  our  own.  Probably  his  statement  is  generally 
correct.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  incomparably  the  best- 
mformed  community,  as  a  whole,  that  we  have  known  in  Cornwall 
consieted  ci  the  inhabitants  of  a  fishing-village^  not  a  gxeat  unay 
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distant  from  Pensanoe.  Among  the  people  of  that  village,  mostly 
Methodists^  and  who  have  for  many  years  past  sustained  a  very 
flourishing  day-school^  under  Government  inspection,  a  book 
society  was,  and  we  believe  is  still,  in  active  operation,  which 
furnished  them  with  reading  of  a  very  superior  dass,  not 
excluding  solid  works  on  mental  philosophy.  This,  however, 
was  probably  a  singular  instance.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  Cornish  fishermen  are  thoughtful  and  reading 
men,  who  turn  to  useful  account  their  abundant  leisure,  whether 
on  shore  or  afloat.  At  present,  however,  our  concern  is  not 
with  the  fishermen,  but  with  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
county. 

Probus,  a  village  lying  between  St.  Austle  and  Truro,  which 
boasts  of  a  beautiful  church-tower,  built  of  elaborately  sculptured 
granite,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  one  of  a  married  pair 
of  saints, — St.  Probus  and  St.  Grace,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated, — is  said  to  be  the  best-farmed  parish  in  the  district. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  general  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
of  the  antiquity  of  its  superior  culture  and  its  external  and 
ecclesiastical  civilization.  Yet  in  this  prosperous  agricultural 
parish,  Mr.  White  saw,  on  one  of  two  successive  'wrostlin'- 
days,'  a  crowd  assembled  to  watch  pairs  of  wrestlers,  all  of  them 
stark  naked,  ^with  the  exception  of  brief  drawers  round  the 
loins,'  contend  in  succession  with  each  other.  'A  party  of 
well-dressed  women/  says  Mr.  White,  'standing  near  me  on 
the  bank,  under  a  cloud  of  gay  parasols,  looked  on  with  perfect 
composure.'  This  would  seem  to  be  true  agricultural  Toryism, 
a  keeping  up  of  the  '  good  old  customs.'  '  Church  and  State,' 
we  should  think,  are  strongly  and  zealously  represented  at 
Probus.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  such  a  scene  as  this 
could  be  paralleled  in  the  mining  districts,  or  among  the  fisher- 
men of  Cornwall.  Perhaps  such  exhibitions  may  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  within  the  domain  of  the  married 
saints,  Probus  and  Grace. 

Much  is  made  by  some  writers  of  the  essential  distinction  of 
race,  as  implying  of  necessity  a  difference  of  character  between 
the  Saxon  peasant,  and  the  Comu-Briton  husbandman.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  be  very  sceptical  on  this  point.  That  a 
remote  and  secluded  peninsular  people  should  have  their  pecu* 
liarities  is  of  course  to  be  expected.    It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
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In  many  tlungs  they  must  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
they  will  be  characteristically  obstinate^  and  dov  to  change; 
they  will  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  their  own  superiority 
to  the  '  foreigners/  as  West  Comishmen  still  call  strangers  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.    They  will  retain  some  primitive 
practices  which  have  elsewhere  fisided  away^  and^  comparatively 
unsophisticated  and  aloof  from  the  influence   of  &8hion^  or 
modem  opinion^  their  phrases,  customs,  and  manners  will  be 
racy,  characteristic,  indigenous.    All  this  might  be  predicated 
of  any  population  under  similar  circumstances,  and  all  this  may 
be  predicated  of  the  Cornu-Briton.     But,  beyond  this,  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  especially  distinctive  of  Comish- 
men which  may  not  be  fairly  set  down  to  the  influence  of 
climate,  or  to  the  nature  of  their  occupations.    We  shall  be  told 
that  at  least  there  is  one  quality  which  is  distinctive  of  the 
Comishman  as  compared  with    the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which 
characterizes  him  in  common  with  all  Celtic  races — his  suscep- 
tibility to  religious  emotion.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
point  in  favour  of  the  view  which  we  are  questioning ;  but  to  us, 
we  must  confess,  it  is  far  from  conclusive.     Susceptibility  to 
religious  emotion  has  been  no  less  striking  a  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Yorkshire  than  of  those  of 
Cornwall,  Wales,  or  Ireland.    The  fSact  is,  that  the  peculiar  kind 
of  susceptibility  which  distinguishes  all  these  in  common  is 
found  among  all  men,  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  when 
once  their  conscience  has  been  strongly  awakened,  and  when 
they  are  perfectly  free  to  indulge  and  express  their  religious 
feelings.    There  may,  indeed,  be  a  peculiar  stagnancy  of  the 
whole  man, — induced  by  a  condition  of  semi-serfdom  loading 
down  the  &culties  and  overglooming  the  intellect  and  soul, — 
which  does  not  easily  respond  to  religious  appeals.    Such  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  unhappy  as  their  state  is  in 
many  respects ;  neither  is  such  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  Wales ;  nor  is  such  the  condition  of  the  Comishman,  unless 
in  some  parts  of  the  north-east  of  the  county ;  nor  is  such  the 
condition  of  the  small  working  clothiers  of  the  West  Biding, 
or  the  shouting  colliers  of  Lancashire.    And  these  classes  are 
all  keenly  susceptible,  and  in  much  the  same  degree  and  kind, 
of  religious  excitement.     Similar  results  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  manifest  themselves  upon  a  great  scale  among  the  servile 
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&nd  immemorially  Aepte^aeA  semi-pfttiper  population  of  the 
south  Saton  comities^  who  inherit  a  ptescriptiTe  religion  of  mere 
outward  observance^  whoeie  conscience  is  in  keeping,  to  whom 
the  parson  and  the  squire  are  all  in  all*  Besides  which, — ^and 
this  is  an  important  elcMent  in  the  case^-^-^there  is  in  Cornwall, 
as  in  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Ireland,  the  aggregation 
of  numbers  intensifying  the  excitability  of  the  population. 

We  pass,  then,  from  the  agricultural  population  of  Cornwall, 
kni  direct  our  attention  to  the  miners  and  fishermen,  upon 
whom,  as  classes,  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Cornish 
people  depend,  and  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  labouring 
population;  who  are,  moreover,  to  a  considerable  extent>  united 
abd  intermingled  by  business  connexions  and  family  alliances. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Cornish  mines  and  miners,  with<> 
out  remembering  the  vast  antiquity  of  mining  operations  in  that 
region  of  our  island.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  penin^ 
Bular  shores  of  Mount^s  Bay,  naturally  mistaken  by  foreign 
Visitors  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  navigation  for  a  group  of 
islands,  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Cassiterides  of  the  ancients, 
and  St.  MichaePs  Mount  with  the  Ictis  of  Strabot  As  little 
(An  it  be  doubted  that  the  tin-trade  of  the  earliest  times  was  in 
the  hands  of  Phenicia  and  her  colonies,  especially  the  Massilians^ 
But  the  cherished  tradition  that  the  Vhenicians  traded  direct  td 
Cornwall  in  ships,  which  made  the  voyage  round  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  is  one  which,  in  our  jiidgment,  will  not  endure  searching 
criticism.  Many  years  ago,  in  his  excellent  compendium  on 
Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley  exhibited 
elaborate  and,  to  us,  convincing  arguments  to  show  the  extreme 
improbability,  not  to  say  incredibility,  of  this  tradition,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  naturally  and  easily,  in  a  wonder^loving  age> 
and  in  relation  to  a  mysterious  and  self-aggrandising  race,  like 
the  Phenicians,  such  a  tradition  would  arise  and  become  current» 
And  now,  in  his  iecent  work  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^ 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  sanctioned,  with  the  weight  of  his  own 
decided  judgment  and  support,  the  same  line  of  argument  which 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cooley.  It  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that 
the  Cornish  tin  was  in  the  first  place  carried  over  to  Gaul,  and 
that  thence  it  was  transported  overland  to  MarseUles,  in  like 
manner  as  amber  was  transported  overland  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
same  port  and  to  Liguria.    The  Phenidana,  having  the  monqpoly 
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of  the  sea-traffic  from  Marseilles,  and  being  invested  with  an 
exaggerated  fame  as  mariners,  were  supposed  to  bring  the  tin  by 
their  vessels  from  some  tin  islands,  (Cassiterides,)  which  lay  far 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.* 

Another  fallacy  respecting  the  mining  trade  with  the  Fheni* 
dans  most  be  dispelled.  We  have  heard  intelligent  travellers, 
looking  at  massive  and  antique-seeming  mine-buildings,  remark 
that,  jfrom  their  appearance,  they  might  almost  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Phenicians,  and  under  the  direction  of  those 
ancients  themselves.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  highly  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  operations  of  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  way  of  mining  were  nearly  confined  to  what  is 
called  streaming,  'Stream-tin  is  deposited  by  the  action  of 
running  water,  and  is  generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  valleys, 
and  along  the  courses  of  streams,  in  grains,  pebbles,  and  nuggets ; 
small  as  sand,  and  up  to  ten  pounds  in  weight.^  Much  heavier 
masses  were  formerly  found.  '  In  some  places  the  deposit  is 
covered  by  beds  of  sea-sand  and  river-mud.'  Everywhere,  of 
course,  it  lies  very  near  the  surface.  Strabo  distinctly  informs 
us  that '  P.  Crassus,  having  passed  over  to  the  islands,  observed 
that  the  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  small  depth.'  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  the  Britons  understood  the  secret  of  smelt* 
ing  the  ore.  But  we  conclude  that  mining  proper  was  to  them 
unknown. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  known,  either  as  to  mining  or 
smelting,  before  and  during  the  occupation  of  the  Romans,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  knowledge  was  almost  lost  in  Cornwall 
between  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  laborious  and  unhealthy  processes  con- 
nect^ with  the  mining  operations,  the  Britons  had  employed 
their  slaves.  After  the  Conquest  the  mines  were  chiefly  worked 
by  Jews,  to  whom  they  were  assigned  as  securities  by  the  Nor.- 
man  kings,  and  who  (doubtless)  employed  their  bond-slaves  in 

*  strabo  says,  (iiL  176>)  *  In  former  times  the  PiieDieians  alone  lued  to  make  this 
voyage  from  Gadeira,  (Cadiz,)  and  kept  it  a  secret  from  all  the  world/  This  looks 
naetly  tike  an  hypothesis  inivented  by  the  geograj^er,  to  aeooont  for  a  Act,  the  true 
eanse  of  whieh  was  to  him  unknown.  That  tin  did  come  by  the  overland  route  is 
certain.  That  it  came  ronnd  by  the  sea  as  well  rests  on  the  andiority  of  this  passage  in 
Strabo.  All  natmal  probabilitiea  are  i^nst  snch  a  voyage.  The  depdt  for  Spanish 
tin  waa  at  Gadeira ;  for  British  tin  at  Marseilles.  All  uia  tm,  however,  waa  believed 
to  oome  from  the  same  islands,  the  Cassiterides,  which  have  been  by  some  supposed  to 
nan  Hm  maritime  diitriets  of  north*westem  Spain. 

c  2 
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the  work.    A  fearful  time  these  bond-slaves  most  have  had  I 
As  freedom  advanced  in  the  country^  it  became  more  and  more 
dif&cult  to  procure  serf-labour^  or  any  labour^  for  such  deadly 
work  as  mining  and  smelting;  and  there  was  no  avaiLible 
science  to  supply  the  lack  of  labour,  or  to  ameliorate  the  pro- 
cesses.   Mining,  accordingly,  fell  off.    In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
German  miners,  possessed  of  superior  science  and  skill,  intro- 
duced great  improvements  in  the  processes ;  and  mining  began 
to  revive.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  greatly  reduced  the  mere  bodily  labour  of 
extraction,  and  immensely  increased  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  introduced  a  new  element 
of  contamination  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  'galleries.'    At 
present  thousands  of  tons  of  gunpowder  are  annually  consumed 
in  the  Cornish  mines. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  mines  prevented  them  from  being  worked  below  a 
certain  depth.  But  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  in  the 
former  half  of  the  century,  and  the  successive  improvements 
effected  in  it  by  Watt  and  others  in  the  latter  half,  furnished 
the  means  of  almost  unlimited  drainage,  and  so  made  many 
abandoned  mines  more  productive  than  ever,  and  rendered  it  prac- 
ticable to  prosecute  the  workings  to  indefinite  depths.  Prior  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  only  means  of  draining  the  mines 
had  been  channels,  or  water-ways,  conducted  with  a  slight 
descent  from  the  horizontal  line  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  to  the 
sea-shore,  just  above  high-water  mark.  These  water-ways  are 
called  adits,  and  serve  for  ventilation  as  weU  as  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  ventilation  of  mines,  however,  when  dependent  on 
the  adits  alone,  is  very  inadequate,  as  has  been  shown  at  length 
in  a  former  Number  of  this  journal.  Other  auxiliary  agents 
have  been  brought  into  use  during  a  century  past.  But  the 
most  effectual — ^the  only  truly  effectual — ^power  to  accomplish 
this  primary  object,  is  the  blast  of  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of 
the  upcast  shaft  of  the  mine.  If  this  be  made  good  use  of,  the 
deeper  the  mine  the  better  the  ventilation.  Since  the  applica- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  has  so  greatly  deepened  the  mines, 
much  more  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in  the  way  of  ventilation 
than  before.  But  the  furnace  is  not  yet  brought  into  use ;  so 
that  from  the  ever  augmenting  accumulation  of  gunpowder,  and 
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from  tlie  vastly  increased  depth  of  the  mines^  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  improyement  in  yentilation  has  altogether  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  continually  increasing  closeness  and  fonhiess  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  the  fatigue  of  descending 
and  (especially)  of  ascending  by  the  ladders  has  become  pain- 
fdlly  extreme.  So  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  work  of 
the  miner  is  at  this  day  more  unwholesome  and  more  exhaust- 
ing than  it  was  a  century  since.  Improvements^  however^  are 
coming  into  operation  which  will,  we  trusty  remedy  this 
lamentable  state  of  things.  To  this  subject  we  shall  have  to 
return. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Cornwall  has  been  immemorially 
famous  for  its  tin,  it  was  not  known  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  possess  still  more  abundant  treasures  of  copper.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  merchants  who  came  to  Cornwall  in  the 
earliest  times,  to  traffic  for  tin,  actuaUy  brought  copper  vessels 
with  them  to  give  in  exchange.  The  miners  threw  the  bright 
sulphuret  away  as  worthless,  under  the  name  of  mundic;  the 
farmers  and  peasants  built  it  up  into  their  fences.  For  many 
years  past,  however,  the  production  of  copper  has  much  exceeded 
that  of  tin.  About  10,000  tons  of  Cornish  tin  are  extracted 
annually,  the  value  of  which  may  be  set  down  at  about  d£550,000 : 
of  copper,  about  12,000  tons  are  annually  produced,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  of  money.  The 
copper  mines  are  said  to  employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  less 
than  60,000  persons,  which  will  of  course  represent  a  consider- 
ably larger  population.  The  tin  mines  may  employ  from  40,000 
to  50,000.  As  to  this  latter  point  we  have,  however,  no  exact 
data.  Altogether,  of  the  360,000  persons  (or  thereabouts)  who 
constitute  the  population  of  Cornwall,  in  all  likelihood  more 
than  one-half  are  dependent  upon  mining.  Besides  tin  and 
copper,  not  less  than  9,000  tons  of  lead  ore,  and  between  6,000 
and  7,000  tons  of  lead,  are  raised  in  Cornwall.  Many  thousand 
tons  of  iron  ore  are  also  extracted  annually.  Silver  is  found  in 
connexion  with  both  tin  and  lead,  and  is  separated  from  the 
lead  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-five  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead. 

The  occupation  of  the  Cornish  miner  is,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  indicated,  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  health. 
At  this  moment  Lord  Einnaird  is  employed  in  Cornwall  as  a  com- 
missioner under  Government  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
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mineSj  especially  their  sanitary  condition.  It  was  certainly 
time  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  appointed  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  B.  Q.  Conchy  of  Penzance^  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Cornish  Royal  Polytechnic  Society, 
has  collected  and  analysed  a  mass  of  details  relating  to  this 
question,  derired  from  an  extensive  induction  of  evidence,  which 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
These  conclusions  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Roberton,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Manchester,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  of  which  we  have  given  the  title 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  from  which  the  following  is  a 
preliminaiy  extract : — 

'Before  adverting  to  the  painful,  startling  facts  with  which  I 
became  acquainted,  I  will  mention  what  I  learned  with  regard  to  the 
social  state  of  the  miners.  I  had  been  told  that  Wesleyan  Methodism 
prevailed  around  the  mines,  and  this,  on  inquiry,  was  confirmed.  The 
miners,  almost  without  exception,  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  body ;  and 
numbers  of  the  men,  working  under  ground  dming  the  week,  are  lay* 
preachers  on  the  Sunday.  There  is  little  drunkenness ;  intoxicating 
drinks  are  never  carried  down  into  the  mines.  Sometimes  on  the 
monthly  pay-day,  we  were  told,  a  few  of  the  younger  miners  will 
have  a  spree,  out  this  to  no  great  extent.  The  proportion  of 
offenders  against  the  laws  is  comparatively  small  in  Cornwall ;  less,  it 
is  said,  than  half  of  that  in  England  and  Wales.  In  and  around 
Camborne  many  of  the  miners  own  the  cottages  they  inhabit ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  from  what  one  sees,  that  a  spirit  of  thrifb  and  good 
management  prevails.  The  love  of  dress,  nevertheless,  among  the 
women  is  remarkable.  **  You  ought,"  said  a  Cornish  gentleman  to 
me, ''  to  be  here  on  a  Sunday ;  for  the  miners'  wives  and  daughters 
are,  on  that  day,  so  finely  dressed,  many  of  them  in  silk,  that  you 
would  hardly  distinguish  tbem  from  ladies."  The  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  a  crowd  of  young  women  I  saw  at  work  at  the  Dolcoath 
mines,  under  the  sheds  where  the  tin-ore  is  dressed,  is  hardly  to  bo 
credited  unless  witnessed ;  especially  in  an  occupa1»on  which,  without 
early  habits  of  the  most  scrupialous  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
their  clothes,  would  inevitably  soil  or  even  cover  them  with  mud ; 
yet,  in  the  whole  number,  a  couple  of  hmidreds  or  more,  there  was 
not  one  who  bad  not  on  the  neat  snn-bonnet ;  whose  boots  were  not 
blacked  and  brightly  polished ;  and  whose  dress  was  not  clean,  and 
free  from  tear  or  patch.  I  was  so  struck  with  the  tidiness  of  these 
girls,  that  I  wandered  among  them  long  enough  to  cast  my  eyes  on 
each  one  of  them ;  and  a  more  interesting  sight  I  am  sure  could  not 
be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Nor  is  this  scrupulositv  about  the  care 
of  their  persons  confined  to  the  young  women  of  any  particular 
locality ;  it  was  the  same^  I  was  informed,  at  all  the  dressmg-floors  of 
the  tin  mines.' — The  Insalubrity^  ^c,  pp.  2,  3. 
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It  is  the  sfttne^  we  may  add^  wherever  females  are  employed^ 
whether  in  tin  or  copper  mioes.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bober- 
ton's  description  of  what  he  witnessed  at  the  Dolcoath  mine,  in 
particular,  will  be  attested  by  all  who  have  yisited  it.  Bat 
the  bright  picture  on  which  we  hare  now  looked  becomes  seri- 
ously overshadowed,  when  we  learn  the  answer  to  the  inqniry 
with  which  Mr.  Boberton  commences  the  next  paragn^h  of 
his  paper.  ^  Now/  he  continues,  '  what  is  the  physical  condi* 
tion,  the  health  of  the  mining  population  ?  ^  The  fact  is,  that 
the  majority  of  miners^  children  are  bom  in  a  very  feeble  and 
sickly  condition,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  families  of  miners,  even  aldiough  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  purest  air,  exceeds  that  of  our  most  insaln- 
brious  large  towns ;  while  the  average  duration  of  life  among 
the  miners  themselves  is  as  low  as  that  of  the  shortlived  and 
intemperate  grinders  of  Sheffield,  or  as  those  scarcely  less  seek* 
less  and  intemperate  classes  of  workmen,  who  are  employed  in 
the  most  unwholesome  processes  of  our  Staffordshire  manufac* 
tures.  The  infant  mortality,  under  five  years  of  age  in  London, 
is  40  per  cent. ;  Liverpool,  48 ;  Manchester,  47 ;  Leeds,  46.  On 
«n  average  of  sixteen  years,  in  idie  mining  parish  of  St.  Jnst, 
oaear  the  Land's  End,  whidi  lies  open  on  all  sides  to  the  pnre 
8ea4neezes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  yearly  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
65  per  cent.  'A  large  proportion,'  says  Mr.  Couch,  *  die  from 
mere  debility  within  the  first  year  of  their  existence ;  and  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  these  miserable  specimens  of  humanity  can 
.have  the  slightest  idea  of  their  diseased  appearance,  small,  thin, 
.and  shrivelled,  with  scarcely  strength  to  cry ;  it  seems  some- 
times almost  a  crime  to  attempt  to  prolong  their  existence.  In 
.the  Register,  the  number  dying,  having  '^  debility  "  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  death,  is  astonishing.' 

Mr.  Couch,  by  his  minute  and  pakistaking  analysis,  has 
shown  that  precisely  parallel  results,  as  respects  infant  mortality, 
are  found  among  the  whole  of  the  mining  population  from 
Land's  End  to  Marazion ;  not  only  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just, 
but  in  the  paridi  of  Ldant,  the  district  of  St.  Ives,  and  the 
district  of  Marazion,  And,  as  respects  the  adult  population,  it 
appears,  from  a  similar  induction  and  collation  of  evidence,  that, 
on  an  average  of  nineteen  years,  51  .per  cent,  of  the  miners  die 
of  chest  disease ;  and  that,  if  the  deaths  from  accidents  occurring 
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in  the  mines  be  thrown  out,  the  propartion  rises  to  63  per  cent. 
In  fact,  62  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  which  result  from  disease 
are  caused  by  disease  of  the  chest  ;^  a  proportion  considerably 
more  than  double  that  of  males  not  miners. 

Still  further  to  illustrate  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  Mr. 
C!ouch,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  '  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society'  for  1859,  has  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
mortality  of  the  agricultural  population  of  St.  Buryan,  a  parish 
contiguous  to  St.  Just,  and  that  of  miners,  from  which  it 
appears  that  whilst  the  number  of  children  who  die  below  five 
years  old  is  much  less  in  St.  Buryan  than  in  St.  Just,  or  among 
any  of  the  mining  population,  the  deaths  from  chest  diseases  in 
the  mining  districts  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  as  in 
the  agricultural  districts ;  never  being  less,  upon  a  term  of  five 
or  ten  years,  than  twice,  and,  in  some  instances,  being  fully 
thrice,  as  many. 

Miners  seldom  remain  in  their  occupation  to  the  end  of  their 
life.  '  Nearly  all  are  compelled,  as  they  advance  in  years,  to 
seek  more  healthy  work  at  the  surface.'  Others,  having  been 
disabled  by  chest  disease  or  by  accidents,  retire,  for  the 
remainder  of  life,  sometimes  extending  to  many  years,  to 
subsist  by  the  sick  club  or  the  union.  Those,  however,  who 
have  spent  their  best  years  at  mining,  though  they  may  not  have 
been  working  as  miners  for  years  before  their  death,  are  returned 
as  such  by  the  Registrar.  The  average  terminal  age  of  life  in 
the  register  is  only  forty-seven  years.  The  average  age  of  715 
miners  actually  at  work  in  tiie  three  mines  of  Balleswidden, 
Lelant,  and  Ding-dong,  was  twenty-eight  years  and  one  month ; 
when  the  timber-men  and  such  as  only  go  below  occasionally 
were  left  out,  the  average  for  the  remainder  fell  to  twenty-six. 
Whereas  the  average  age  of  Cornish  agricultural  labourers  at 
work  is  given  by  Mr.  Lanyon  as  forty-seven.t 

Such  results  as  these  are  the  more  remarkable  in  Cornwall, 
because  from  time  immemorial  the  county  had  been  famous  for 
its  salubrity  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  Both 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  and  Carew,  in  his  Historical  Surtfejf, 

*  Report  of  the  Rojal  CornivaU  Folyteehnie  Sodetj  for  1858,  p.  18. 

t  *  It  if  itated,'  uj§  Sir  J.  Forbes, '  by  one  of  my  medical  correspondents,  resident  in 
a  mining  distriet*  that  an  agricnltaial  labonrer  at  fortj-fiTe  is  almost  u  good  u  a 
miner  at  twfnty-fire,  and  the  relatiye  appeaianoe  of  the  two  justifies  this  opinion.' 
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lay  great  Btress  on  this  fact.  There  can^  indeed,  be  no  donbt 
as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  county.  The  fishermen  are 
commonly  of  great  stature  and  strength,  and  many  of  them, 
men  and  women,  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  miners,  too, 
although  lean  and  sallow,  are  generally  fairly  grown,  and  are 
often  taU  men.  They  are  wanting  in  sinew  and  bulk ;  but  the 
general  'form'  (so  to  speak)  of  a  fine  race  of  men  is  apparent 
in  many  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  so  far  as  they  are  feeble  and  dis- 
eased, it  is  because  they  are  degenerate.  The  proportion  of 
miners  to  the  fishing  and  general  population  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  century;  and  we  fear,  that  the 
injurious  character  of  their  employment  has  been  aggravated 
rather  than  diminished,  in  consequence,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  of  the  greatly  increased  depth  of  the  mines.  Hence,  a 
powerful  source  of  disease  and  deterioration  has  been  diffiising 
itself  more  and  more  widely  and  deeply  throughout  the  whole 
of  West  Cornwall,  that  is,  among  the  finest  part  of  the  Cornish 
population,  whether  considered  physically  or  mentally.  The 
miners  and  their  families  intermarry  with  the  fishing  aud  agri- 
cultural population,  and  the  whole  people  sufier  accordingly  in 
physical  condition.  The  boasted  strength  and  stature  of  Cor- 
nishmen  cannot  be  kept  up  while  this  process  continues. 

There  are  many  Cornish  mines  200  fathoms  deep  and 
upwards.  Dolcoath  mine  is  not  much  less  than  250  fathoms ; 
Tresavean  copper  mine  has  attained  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of 
330  fathoms.  In  the  very  deepest  mines  the  '  man-engine '  has 
of  late  been  introduced  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  miners.  But  as  yet,  it  is  in  use  in  very  few  mines.  A 
stout  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  was  imprudent  enough  to 
descend  a  mine.  It  was  not  one  of  the  deepest,  being  only 
1,400  feet  in  depth.  But  the  unfortunate  adventurer  was  five 
hours  in  effecting  his  ascent.  The  monument  of  London  piled 
eight  times  upon  itself  would  not  nearly  equal  the  1,800  feet 
ladder-way  of  some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Imagine,  then,  a 
poor  miner  ascending  eight  or  nine  monuments  in  succession  by 
slippery  ladders,  after  a  hard  day's  work  underground! 

But  this  is  not  all;  nor  even  the  worst.  The  heat  in  the 
deep  mines  is  excessive.  From  the  volume  on  Cornish  Mines 
and  Miners,  we  learn  that  *  some  of  the  water  gushing  into  the 
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deep  level  of  liie  United  Mines  has  been  at  a  temp^ature  of 
104  to  106* ;'  «od  that  the  temperature  in  the  deepest  level  of 
Tresavean  mine  is  '  90*  and  i]y^wards/  (P.  198.)  The  aocount 
which  Mr.  White  gives  of  the  temperature  in  the  United 
Mines,  agrees  with  what  has  just  been  quoted^  but  adds  some 
cixcmnstaaoes  which  am  worthy  of  quotation. 

'  The  tempefatore  st  the  bottom  of  the  United  Mines  was  recently 
104^ ;  and  in  this  the  miners  had  to  work.  A  stream  of  water  at 
90"  ran  through  the  same  level ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate 
the  heat  by  sending  in  at  a  few  yards'  distance  a  fall  of  cold  water, 
which  lowered  the  temperature  near  it  14^.  The  men,  who  worked 
naked,  would  rush  from  the  end  of  the  level,  stand  for  a  minute  or 
two  under  the  cold  torrent,  and  then  back  to  their  labour  again.'*^ 
Londoner'*  Wolky  p.  294. 

Neither  is  this  all.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  work  summer 
and  winter  in  an  atmosphere  of  from  75*  to  100*;  but  how 
much  worse  is  it  when  that  atmos^iere  is  full  of  foul  exhala- 
tions^ and  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  oxygen  I  Mr. 
Madcworth,  a  very  high  authority^  asserts  '  that  the  condition  of 
the  miner  would  be  realised,  if  a  room  containing  a  number 
of  persons  were  hermetically  sealed,  until  the  temperature  was 
raised  by  many  d^rees,  arid  the  Hghts  burned  dimly.'  Pure 
atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  79  per  oent.  of  oxygen  to  21  of 
nitrogen.  '  The  analysis  of  eighteen  samples  of  air/  says  Mr. 
Mackworth,  ^  taken  in  four  mines,  at  an  average  d^th  of  214 
fathoms,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  28  fathoms  from  a»y 
diaft  or  winze,  gave  a  mean  per-eentage  of  17*667  oxygen, 
-82*848  nitrogen,  and  0O86  carbonic  add  gas.'  'The  air  is 
sometimes  so  dead,'  says  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Penzance,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Sir  John  Forbes,  'that  the  only  way  in  which 
a  miner  can  oistain  light  enough  to  wcnrk,  is  by  putting  two 
candles  together,  and  placing  them  horizontally.'  A  single 
candle  held  upright  will  not  bmm.  Mr.  Couch  bears  distinct 
testimony  to  the  same  state  of  tlungs,  as  witnessed  by  himself. 
The  breatiung  of  the  men,  the  combustion  of  lights,  the 
decomposition  of  mineral  substances,  of  timber,  and  of  animal 
aubstanees,  and  the  continual  expenditure  of  gunpowder, 
amounting,  in  the  Dolcoath  mines  alone,  to  nine  or  ten  tons  per 
year,  ab6<»'b  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  mines,  foul  it  with 
carbonaceons  matter  and  carbonic  add  gas,  and  almost  fill  it 
with  aitrogeii. 
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With  these  facts  before  ns^  the  statement  of  Mr.  Coneh  is 
made  intelligible  and  easy  of  belief.  He  tells  us  that  be  has 
weighed  1 JOO  men^  and  finds  that  '  they  lose  three  and  three 
quarter  pounds^  on  the  average,  during  the  time  they  are  under- 
ground ;  some  as  much  as  ten  pounds.'  No  wonder  thai  the 
Cornish  miners  die  of  consumption,  and  that  their  infimts  pine 
away  in  'marasmus!'  No  wonder  that,  continually  in- 
haling carbon  in  the  form  of  smoke  from  powder  and  candles, 
and  receiving  so  wretchedly  inadequate  a  supply  of  oxygen,  they 
should  waste  to  death  with  a  jet-black  expectoration !  That  the 
occupation  of  the  tin-miner  can  ever  be  rendered  healthy  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect.  But  all  scientific  authorities  are 
agreed  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  ventilate  the  Cornish 
mines  thoroughly,  and  that  their  great  depth  and  numerous 
Aafts  furnish  the  very  conditions  most  favourable  to  effectual 
ventilation,  if  the  proper  methods  are  taken.  If  this  were  done, 
and  if,  by  means  of  the  man-engine,  or  the  patent  safety  eage, 
such  as  is  used  in  other  mines,  the  excessive  fatigue  of  descend- 
ing and  ascending  were  done  away,  the  occupation  of  the  miner, 
in  ccmnexion  with  good  air,  good  food,  and  temperate  habits 
above  ground,  might  at  least  be  made  consistent  with  a  fair 
average  amount  of  health. 

We  have  heard  censures  passed  on  the  miners  as  high-livers. 
To  us  the  marvel  is  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  now,  and  have  long 
been,  strictly  temperate.  They  ought  to  live  on  the  very  best. 
Nothing  but  a  highly  nutritious  and  stimulating  diet  could  pos- 
sibly support  them  under  the  wasting  and  excessive  fatigue  of 
their  daily  life.  Without  this,  the  six  hours  unde^round,  and 
the  ladders,  would  bring  life  to  a  dose  much  earlier  than  at 
present.  They  can  hardly  live  much  too  well,  on  their  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  even  allowing  for  the  additional 
income  brought  in  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  family.  Their 
houses  are  decently  furnished,  their  wives  and  children  well 
■clad,  and  they  themselves,  short  as  their  term  of  labour  is,  often 
amass  considerable  savings,  and  become  (what  we  could  wish  all 
labouring  men  were  at  liberty  to  become)  the  owners  of  their 
own  cottages.  All  this  is  truly  wonderful,  is  unexampled, 
except  also  among  the  lead-miners  and  dalesmen  of  the  far 
north  of  England.  In  all  these  cases  alike  the  man  of  true 
science  will  acknowledge  that  the  influence  of  Methodism, 
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thoroughly  leayening  the  population,  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing temperance,  thrift,  and  self-respect,  and  of  exhibiting  to 
view  a  phenomenon  without  a  parallel  among  the  working  men 
of  England. 

As  a  rule,  the  deadly  nature  of  his  employment  is  one  element 
in  directly  and  proportionately  augmenting  the  wages  of  a  work- 
ing man ;  and  still  further,  the  recklessness  and  profligacy  of 
the  working  man  is  generally  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
consuming  or  dangerous  character  of  his  work  and  of  the  rate  of 
his  wages.  But  in  Cornwall  a  most  exhausting  and  deadly 
employment,  and  one,  moreover,  which  demands  superior  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  is  paid  at  a  very  low  rate. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  is,  probably,  the  remote  and  peninsular 
character  of  the  county.  If  the  tin  and  copper  mines  were  in 
East  Lancashire,  or  in  Staffordshire,  we  imagine  the  miners 
would  receive  much  higher  wages.  Cheapness  of  fish  and  of 
rent,  also,  has  something  to  do  with  this.  And  the  pride  the 
miners  feel  in  their  work ;  the  sense  of  their  superiority  as  a 
class ;  the  fact  that  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  living  on  their 
low  wages  more  decently  and  happily  by  far,  on  the  whole,  than 
the  highly  paid  workmen  of  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire ;  these 
circumstances  have  also  contributed,  in  their  measure,  to  the 
same  result. 

But  here  also  we  have  an  instance  of  a  race  of  working  men 
who  daily  leave  their  work  fearfully  exhausted,  and  whose  work- 
ing life  is  of  the  shortest,  not  resorting  to  stimulants  to  renovate 
their  azotized  frames,  and  to  refresh  their  exhausted  spirits, — 
not  taking  as  their  motto, '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one.^  To  us 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  remarkable  fact.  It  is  an  almost  invari- 
able rule,  that  the  more  deadly  is  the  occupation  of  any  class  of 
working  men,  and  the  shorter  their  average  term  of  life,  the 
more  reckless  and  profligate  they  are.  Indeed,  so  directly,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  workmen,  does  this  result  follow  from  cer- 
tain obvious  causes,  partly  physical  and  partly  moral,  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  natural  law.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish 
miner  this  law  has  been  counteracted  by  the  force  of  spiritual 
influence.  The  supernatural  has  overcome  the  natural.  The 
sense  of  immortality,  '  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come/  the 
operation  of  Christian  principle;  these  things  have  made  the* 
Cornish  miner  what  he  is.      He  is  not  reckless,  because  he  has 
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been  taught  to  fix  his  hopes  and  to  seek  his  home  in  the  eternal 
world.  All  that  remains  to  show  that  the  natural  law  is  not 
powerless^  but  only  overpowered^  is  a  certain  special  excitability 
of  temperament^  which  finds  its  most  effectual  relief  in  the 
prayer-meeting  or  under  a  stirring  sermon^  an  undeniable  love 
of  holidaying  and  of  finery^  and  that  comparative  profusion  of 
living  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In  former  days  drink 
was^  as  might  have  been  expected^  a  great  besetment  of  the 
Cornish  miner.  But  Methodism  first  broke  down  the  exorbitant 
drinking  habits  of  the  county^  and  especially  of  the  miners ;  and^ 
some  twenty  years  ago^  teetotalism  came  in^  combined  unhappily 
with  much  evil  and  extravagance^  to  complete  the  work  of 
reform.  The  Cornish  miner  is  usually  a  teetotaller.  Intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  never  carried  into  the  mine. 

Besides  the  characteristics  of  the  miners  which  have  already 
been  noted^  we  may  remark  that^  unlike  their  Celtic  cousins 
in  Ireland^  they  are  distinguished^  as  a  class^  by  a  peculiarly 
grave  and  earnest^  though  by  no  means  an  unhappy^  cast  of 
countenance;  and  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  expression  about 
the  dusky  and  somewhat  sombre  eye^  which  some  would  attri- 
bute to  their  Celtic  and  oriental  origin^  but  which  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  as  caused  by  the  nature  of  their  hereditary 
occupation.  We  have  observed  something  of  the  same  look 
about  all  classes  of  miners  in  the  kingdon.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  habit  of  working  in  the  dark  will 
impart  to  the  eye  a  special  quality  and  a  peculiar  appearance 
and  expression.  Altogether,  no  one  can  mingle  much  with 
Cornish  miners,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  a  thoughtful, 
emotional,  and  altogether  superior,  race  of  men; — not  hard 
students,  they  have  not  the  physical  strength  for  that,  but 
observers  and  moralists.  Their  occupation  demands  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  thought  and  calculation;  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  metal-mining  throws  them  much  upon  their  own 
resources  in  working  the  mines,  and  in  meeting  difficulties 
which  arise.  As  practical  calculators  and  engineers,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  they  show  remarkable  intelligence  and  ingenuity. 

Before  Methodism  had  taken  hold  of  the  county,  the  Cornish 
miner  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  &om  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  and  the  general  state  of  the  county;  as  Mr. 
Wesley's  frequent  references  to '  drunken  tinners '  in  his  Journal 
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would  lead  u$  to  expect.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
county  was  then  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  Wrecking  prevailed, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  among  all  classes  throughout  West  Cknm-i 
wall.  But  wrecking  could^  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  be 
practised  occasionally.  Smuggling  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  great  business  of  the  county.  The  storm-beaten  inlets  and 
secret,  dangerous  coves  (safe  only  to  adepts)  were  the  favourite 
landing  pkces  for  'run  goods.'  Then  the  adits  of  the  mines, 
opening  from  the  shore  just  above  high-water  mark,  and  giving 
access  to  the  galleries  and  workings  thronghout  many  miles  of 
extent,  afforded  every  facility  for  concealment,  whether  of  men  or 
of  goods,  and  were  altogether  impenetrable  to  pnrsuers.  In 
fine,  Cornwall  must  have  been  the  smuggler's  paradise.  And 
all  classes  bore  their  part  in  the  business ;  high  and  low,  fisher* 
man  and  miner,  farmer  and  tradesman,  all  were,  directly  or 
indirectly,  accessory  to  smuggling ;  all  bought,  if  they  did  not 
sell,  uncustomed  goods ;  and  all  were  prepared,  to  the  extent  of 
thdr  ability,  to  aid  and  shelter  the  purveyors  of  the  wares  they 
desired  to  purchase.  Many  of  the  magistrates  did  worse  than  oon« 
nive  at  the  customary  breach  of  law.  The  revenue  officezs  them- 
selves were  commonly  in  understanding  with  the  smugglers. 
The  county  seemed  to  thrive  by  the  practice.  Silk,  tea^  wine, 
spirits,  and  all  such  articles  of  luxury,  were  commonly  sold  at 
very  cheap  rates.  The  price  of  pure  French  brandy,  in  particn* 
lar,  was  one  shilling  the  gallon.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
brandy-drinking  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  contempo* 
rary  writer  of  authority  notes  the  fact  that  Cornish  girls,  though 
generally  good-looking  when  young,  lose  their  good  looks  soon 
after  fourteen,  through  excessive  brandy-drinking. 

Among  such  a  population  as  this,  wrestling,  the  brutal  sport 
of  'hurling,'  dog-fighting,  and  cock-fighting,  besides  wrecking 
and  smuggling,  w^«  universally  prevalent.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  Cornish  manners  were  never  so  ferocious  as  those  of 
the  miners,  iron- workers,  and  pitmen  of  the  midland  ooutfties 
and  the  north.  This  may  in  a  sense  be  true.  The  civilisation 
of  Cornwall  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom ;  the  dimate^ 
too,  is  mild,  genial,  perh^is  we  might  add,  somewhat  enervating, 
except  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  their  living  on  the 
sea — ^the  fishermen.  The  peasant  population  would  seem  to 
have  been  by  no  means  bolder-spirited  or  more  independent  in 
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Mr.  Wesley^s  days  than  their  fellows  in  Dorset  or  Devon* 
Under  date  July  4th,  1745^  writing  apparently  in  some  parish 
situated  not  far  from  Penamnce  or  from  Marasion, — ^the  precise 
locality  is  for  some  reason  concealed^ — Mr.  Wedey  has  the 
following  entry :— >'  I  was  informed  there  were  many  here  also 
who   had  an  earnest  desire  to  hear  ''this  preaching;^'   but 

they  did  not  dare.  Sir V ^n'— evidently  one  of  the 

Yivian»— '  having  solemnly  declared,  nay,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  congregation,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  church, 
**  K  any  man  of  this  parish  dares  hear  these  fellows,  he  shall 
not-'-come  to  my  Christmaa-feast/^  *  The  mining  populaticm, 
thongh  posttUy  more  robust  a  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present, 
must  have  been  inferior  in  strength,  and  probably  also  in  spirit, 
to  the  fhmaoe»men  and  pitmen  of  tibe  north,  or  the  semi-savage 
population  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  hig^dands.  Never- 
thdess,  if,  from  the  combined  efEbct  of  sudi  causes  as  these, 
there  may  have  been  less  of  rude  brutality  in  the  sports  and 
manners  of  Comishmen  than  of  the  northern  working  man ; 
if  bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting  were  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  in 
Stafibrdshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  or  Durham,  and  savage 
fights  were  not  so  common,  the  reason  of  this  can  hardly  have 
been  any  real  superiority  of  culture  or  of  character.  A  com- 
munity among  whom  wrecking  so  extensively  prevailed  must 
have  been  savage  at  heart.  An  intelligent  and  wdl-infhrmed 
Cornish  correspondent,  who  gives  it  as  his  ojunion  that,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Methodism-  into  Cornwall,  the  people^ 
'  though  sunk  low  in  vice,  were  not  sunk  so  low  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,'  informs  us  that  '  cock-fighting  prevailed  till 
about  1800  to  a  most  fearful  extent;^  and  describes  the  practice 
of  hurling,  which  began  to  decline  about  Hie  middle  of  the 
century,  and  before  its  dose  was  almost  extinct.  'Men  of  one 
parish,  Qx  part  of  a  parish,  met  those  of  another  parish,  or  of 
the  other  part,  at  one  of  titis  '' barrows;''  a  ball  was  '' hurled'' 
into  the  air,  whidi  each  party  endeavoured  to  carry  beyond  a 
certain  goal,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  prevent  it» 
short  of  brutal  murder.  Many  retired  fhun  these  hmrlings  with 
faroken  heads  and  broken  limbs/  From  these  '  hurlings,'  as  our 
cmsespondent  forthesr  informs  us,  deadly  feuds  oflen  arose;  so 
that  Ae  men  of  one  side  of  a  parish,  even  on  foneral  ooeaaionii^ 
durst  only  follow  tlidr  dead  a  certain  distance,  but,  when  they 
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got  within  a  mile  of  the  '  church-town/  retired^  leaving  their 
women  to  cany  and  escort  the  coffin  the  remainder  of  the 
distance.  'The  Cornish  miner/  as  our  correspondent  remarks^ 
'  was  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  fight  women/  From  the  accounts 
left  us  by  the  Wesleys  of  their  earliest  visits  to  Cornwall,  it  is 
evident  that  the  'tinners/  at  least,  were,  before  1750^  a  drunken 
and  ferocious  set  of  men. 

The  fishermen  of  Cornwall  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men ; 
often  of  great  stature  and  noble  proportions,  hardy,  brave,  and 
coolly  adventurous.  They  are  intelligent,  kindly,  and  for  the 
most  part  religious,  sometimes  perhaps  superstitious.  They  are 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  home,  or  when 
absent  on  fishing  excursions ;  aud,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
Methodists.  They  are  admirable  seamen ;  eminently  weather- 
wise,  and  almost  unequalled  in  the  skill  with  which  they  manage 
their  craft  in  stormy  weather.  In  appearance  these  stalwart  and 
weather-beaten  sons  of  Neptune  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  lean,  sallow,  and  slender  mine-labourers. 

Methodism  appears  to  have  been  first  of  all  iutroduced  into 
Cornwall  by  Captain  Turner,  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Wesley  informs 
us  that  Captain  Turner  found  at  St.  Ives  one  of  those  religious 
societies  of  which,  in  the  year  1699,  Dr.  Woodward  published 
an  account,  and  many  of  which  were  absorbed  in  Methodism.*^ 
In  1789,  the  year  after  Mr.  Wesle/s  return  from  Greorgia,  and 
the  year  recognised  as  that  of  the  origin  of  Methodism,  a  person 
residing  near  Penzance  received  a  'ticket'  from  one  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  lay  helpers,  on  which  were  written  the  initials, '  T.  R.,' 
being  those  of  the  preacher  who  gave  the  ticket ;  but  who '  T.  R.' 
was  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  at  least,  is  not  stated  by  Dr. 
Smith,  himself  a  Cornishman,  in  his  valuable  '  History  of  Meth- 
odism.' In  1748,  two  preachers,  of  whom  the  name  of  but 
one  (Mr.  Shepherd)  is  given,  had  for  some  time  been  labour- 
ing in  Cornwall;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Charles 
Wesley  visited  the  county,  having  long  been  anxious  to  do 
so.  At  this  time  St.  Ives  was  the  head-quarters  of  Methodism 
in  Cornwall.  Here  the  Society  worshipped  in  '  a  meeting-house.' 
But  the  coming  of  Charles  Wesley  was  the  signal  for  a  series 
of  disgraceful  riots,  stirred  up  and  sometimes  headed  by  the  clergy, 
in  which  the  lives  of  the  Methodists  were  repeatedly  in  inmiinent 
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danger;  the  preaching-houfle  at  St.  Ives  was  gutted^  and  the 
benches  and  furniture  destroyed.  Similar  violence  was  done  in 
other  places ;  indeed^  the  preachers  and  all  who  belonged  to  the 
*  Society'  were  mobbed  and  abused  everywhere,  often  with  inhu- 
man brutality.  In  Charles  Wesley's  very  interesting  Journal, 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  he  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  Wednock,  he  saw  '  ten  cowardly  ruffians  upon  one 
unarmed  man,  beating  him  with  their  clubs  till  they  felled  him 
to  the  ground.'  '  They  assaulted '  him  '  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  down.'  A  month  after  Charles 
Wesley  left  Cornwall,  undaunted  by  what  his  brother  had 
encountered,  and  determined  to  follow  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  made  good  amidst  so  much  opposition,  John  Wesley  took, 
his  journey  into  the  county.  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  John  Downs, 
and  the  celebrated  John  Nelson,  were  his  companions.  A 
glimpse  is  afforded  into  the  rude  and  primitive  social  condition 
of  the  county,  and  the  rank  and  style  of  those  among  whom 
such  refined  and  accomplished  men  as  the  Wesleys  laboured, 
by  the  racy  anecdotes  which  Southey  has  quoted  from  Nelson's 
journal  of  this  expedition.  Wesley  and  Nelson,  during  the 
illness  of  one  of  their  companions,  lying  for  three  weeks  on 
the  bare  floor,  the  former  with  Nelson's  great  coat  for  his 
pillow.  Nelson  himself  with  the  folio  volume  of  '  Burkitt's 
Notes'  for  his;  the  same  pair  of  brave  pioneers  constrained 
for  very  hunger  to  be  thankful  for  a  meal  of  blackberries  off 
the  downs,  while  Wesley,  with  a  cheerful  joke,  characterizes 
the  country  as  '  the  best  he  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but 
the  worst  he  ever  saw  for  getting  food;'  and  Nelson  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having,  near  St.  Just,  '  ate  heartily  of 
barley-bread  and  honey;' — ^facts  like  these  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  seem  to  carry  us  back  much  more  than  a  century 
into  the  past.  Such  indications,  however,  tell  rather  of 
poverty  and  rustic  rudeness,  than  of  barbarism  an  the  darker 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  this  John  Wesley  would  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  witnessed  and  experienced  less  than  Charles,  and 
far  less  than  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  preachers,  met  with 
afterwards.  Nevertheless,  at  St.  Ives,  he  was  much  disturbed 
by  a  violent  mob,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  head. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed  the  first  visit  of  the  two 
Wesleys,  although  a  great  change  was  wrought  on  many  of  the 
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most  depraved  of  the  population,  the  Methodists,  especially  the 
preachers,  had  to  endure  savage  persecutions.  *  All  this  summer,^ 
says  John  Wesley,  writing  about  Michaelmas,  1744,  our  bre- 
thren in  the  west  had  as  hot  service  as  those  in  the  north  of 
England ;  the  war  against  the  Methodists,  so  called,  being  every- 
where carried  on  with  far  more  vigour  than  that  against  the 
Spaniards/  In  proof  of  this,  he  inserts  in  his  Journal  a  letter 
from  Henry  Millard,  one  of  his  preachers.  Mr.  Millard,  being 
on  his  way  to  Crowan  to  preach,  was  warned  by  two  men, 
formerly  persecutors,  to  go  back,  or  'there  would  surely  be 
murder,  if  there  was  not  already;  for  many  were  knocked  down 
before  they  came  away.'  Having  turned  back  accordingly,  he 
.had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  before 
'many  of  the  people  came,  being  very  bloody,  and  having  been 
beaten  very  bad.*  The  following  Sunday,  the  mob  at  Cam- 
borne bore  away  Mr.  Westall,  Mr.  Millard's  colleague,  to  the 
*  church-town,'  where  they  detained  him  prisoner  till  the 
Tuesday  morning,  when  they  carried  him  to  Penzance,  before 
Dr.  Borlase  and  two  other  magistrates.  By  them  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  House  of  Correction  at  Bodmin,  as  '  a  vagrant : ' 
where  he  lay  till  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  when  the  Bench 
declared  his  commitment  to  be  contrary  to  all  law,  and  set  him 
at  liberty  at  once.  '  I  pray,'  asks  Mr.  Wesley, '  for  what  pay 
could  we  procure  men  to  do  this  service, — to  be  always  ready  to 
go  to  prison,  or  to  death?'  The  following  summer,  again, 
Thomas  Maxfield,  being  at  the  time  stationed  in  Cornwall,  was 
apprehended  as  a  vagrant,  and  sentenced  to  serve  in  the  army 
as  a  common  soldier.  Warrants  were  at  the  same  time  out 
against  a  number  of  other  persons,  being  Methodists,  on  the 
shameless  pretence  that  they  'had  no  lawful  calling.'  After 
preaching  (by  Mr.  Wesley)  at  St.  Just,  the  constable,  on  Dr. 
Borlase's  warrant,  apprehended  'Edward  Greenfield,  a  turner, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  a  wife  and  seven 
children.'  'Three  years  ago,'  says  Mr.  Wesley,  'he  was 
eminent  for  cursing,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness ;  but  those  old  things  had  been  for  some  time  passed 
away,  and  he  was  then  quite  remarkable  for  a  quite  contrary 
behaviour.'  All  around  St.  Just  and  St.  Ives,  Mr.  Wesley's 
labours  and  successes  were  very  remarkable ;  around  Gwennap 
and  Redruth,  also,  he  preached  to  multitudes.    The  curious  and 
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amusing  details  of  the  attempt  made  by  Dr.  Borlase  and  Mr. 
Eustick  to  play  the  justices  of  the  peace  over  Mr.  Wesley^  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  dignity  and  politeness  nonplussed 
them^  have  recently  been  given  in  this  journal^  in  an  article  on 
•  the  Cornish  Antiquary.'  At  Falmouth^  the  coming  of  the 
eminent  Methodist  evangelist  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  a 
furious  mob^  who  stormed  and  broke  into  the  house  where  he 
was;  but^  at  sight  of  him^  their  rage  was  abashed^  and  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  safely  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
Passing  from  Falmouth  westwards^  he  found  Helston  and  all 
the  region  round  in  a  flame  against  him^  and  the  magistrates^ 
churchwardens^  and  constables^  determined  to  net  him  and  hold 
him  fast.  But  when  they  saw  what  manner  of  man  he  was^ 
they  hardly  could  credit  that  this  was  Wesley  indeed;  and 
afterwards  their  fury  evaporated.  At  this  visit  Mr.  Wesley 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  the  county.  The  next  summer  he 
visited  it  again^  but  found  the  opposition  greatly  abated.  The 
year  following  (1747)  the  storm  had  quite  passed^  and  all  was 
smiling  peace.  Throughout  West  CornwaU^  where  the  persecu- 
tions had  been  so  fierce^  the  Societies  had  rest.  At  St.  Ives^  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  companions  '  walked  to  church  without  so  much 
as  one  huzza.'  *  How  strangely/  says  the  journalist^ '  has  one 
year  altered  the  scene  in  ComwaU  1  This  is  now  a  peaceable^ 
nay^  honourable  station.  They  give  us  good  words  almost  in 
every  place.'*  A  leading  persecutor  expressed  the  general 
sentiment,  when  he  said,  'One  may  as  well  blow  against  the 
wind.'  At  Camelford,  the  'baser  sort  gathered  a  mob;'  but 
the  tinners  of  the  West  were  quelled. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  his  journeys  to  Cornvrall,  Mr. 
Wesley  received  many  civilities  from  the  clergy  in  the  north  of 
the  county,  and  was  generaUy  heard  with  respect.  Camel- 
ford  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  on  the  occasion  we  have 
referred  to.  From  the  Bench  at  Bodmin,  too,  the  Methodists 
obtained  justice.  But  throughout  the  mining  district  of  West 
Cornwall  for  four  years  persecution  raged  against  the  'new 
way.'  There  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  the  mob  were 
all  against  the  Methodists ;  yet  there  the  triumphs  of  Method- 
ism were  won.     Mr.  Wesley  did  but  touch  at  a  few  places  in 
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the  north  and  north-east  of  the  oonnty ;  he  lingered  nowhere. 
It  was  in  the  West,  among  the  miners  and  fishermen, — more, 
perhaps,  among  the  miners  than  the  fishermen^ — that  his 
labours  and  those  of  his  preachers  were  chiefly  bestowed,  and 
their  great  successes  achieved. 

The  centre  of  Methodism  in  West  Comwall  was  St.  Ives. 
Not  Truro; — ^this  was  only  on  the  confines  of  the  mining 
district.  Not  Helston ; — ^in  this  small  aristocratic  town  Meth« 
odism  found  no  entrance  at  this  time.  Not  Penzance,  then 
a  very  small  place  indeed,  and  probably  much  under  the  per- 
sonal sway  of  Borlase  and  his  friends.  Not  Falmouth,  though 
Methodism  took  firm  hold  there  : — Falmouth  was  an  important 
sea-port  and  a  fishing-station  too;  but  it  lay  at  a  distance  firom 
the  mines.  St.  Ives  was  a  busy  fishing-town,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  mining  centre, — the  port  of  the  great  mining  district  of 
West  Cornwall.  At  St.  Ives,  too,  there  was  a  considerable 
middle-class  population;  and  earnest  religious  societies  had 
found  an  entrance  there  fifty  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Wesleys,  and  still  retained  some  hold  at  the  time  when  Method- 
ism was  first  heard  of  in  the  country. 

Copper  mining  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Comwall;  the 
miners  are  therefore  constantly  designated  tinners.  Sometimes 
they  are  characterized  as  '  simple-hearted  tinners,'  sometimes  as 
'the  poor  tinners,'  sometimes  as  'drunken  tinners;*  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  their  swearing  and  profligacy.  They  lived 
in  populous  villages;  were  depraved,  but  impressible;  easily 
excited  to  evil,  but  more  favourable  subjects  for  the  preacher  to 
deal  with  than  the  stolid  rustic  of  Somersetshire,  or  even  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  These  considerations, 
taken  together,  marked  out  the  miners  as  the  special  object  of 
attention  for  the  Methodists ;  the  men  whose  condition  seemed 
most  to  claim  their  compassion,  and  at  the  same  time  whose 
character  held  out  the  best  promise  of  ultimate  success. 
Among  the  fishermen,  indeed,  the  Methodists  found  great 
acceptance;  a  readier  and  more  peaceable  entrance,  probably, 
than  among  the  miners.  They  crowded  to  hear  the  preachers 
at  St.  Ives ;  they  owned  the  power  of  the  truth  at  I^mouth ; 
they  gathered  in  multitudes  at  Newlyn :  but  yet  the  tinners 
were  the  great  objects  of  care  to  the  Wesleys  and  their  helpers. 

The  manner  in  whidi  the  Gospel  took  hold  of  the  mining 
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poptilatiou  is  perhaps  most  graphically  described  by  Charles 
Wesley  in  his  journal  of  his  first  visit.  On  July  18th,  1743, 
he  records,  that  he  '  preached  at  three  on  Carnegy  Downs,  to 
near  a  thousand  tinners/  and  that,  while  he  'pointed  them  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  many  wept ;  and  particularly  the  oaptain« 
general  of  the  tinners,  a  man  famous  in  his  generation  for  acta 
of  valour  and  violence,  and  his  usual  challenge  to  fight  any  six 
men  with  his  club.  He  is  known  through  the  West  by  the 
title  of  "the  destroyer."'  Again,  on  the  23rd,  he  writes,  'I 
preached  at  Gwennap  to  near  two  thousand  hungry  souls,  who 
devoured  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Half  my  audience  were 
tinners  from  Redruth,  which,  I  hear,  is  iakenJ  And  on  Friday> 
the  29th, '  I  rode  to  Morva,  and  invited  the  whole  nation  of  tinners 
to  Christ.*  On  Saturday,  at  St.  Just,  '  a  town  of  tinners,' — 
'the  hearts  of  thousands  seemed  moved  as  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  by  the  wind  which  bloweth  as  it  listeth.'^  These  aro 
but  specimens.  Charles  Wesley  closed  his  labours  on  this 
occasion  by  preaching  to  many  thousands  in  Gwenniq)  Pit> 
which  afterwards  became  the  great  Cornish  amphitheatre  for 
field-preachings ;  and  where,  on  Whit-Mondays,  there  is  still  an 
immense  company  annually  gathered,  and  a  sermon  preached^ 
(though  many  complain  sorely,  that  the  gathering  has  long 
been  transformed  into  a  mere  fair,  so  far  as  its  general  cha« 
racter  is  concerned ;)  and  where  the  Rev.  John  Rattenbuiy,  the 
Ex- President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  preached  to  crowded 
thousands  in  the  past  August. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  success,  at  St.  Ives 
and  elsewhere,  may  have  followed  the  preaching  of  the  first 
Methodists  among  other  classes,  especially  the  fishermen,  the 
Wesleys  felt  that  their  vocation  was  to  the  '  nation  of  tinners,' 
and  among  them  Methodism  won  its  widest  and  most  remarkable 
triumphs. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Wrecking  and  smuggling  were  county  practices.  The  best 
proof  of  the  real  and  Divine  power  of  the  work  begun  by  the 
Wesleys  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  which  it  effected  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  whole  community.  The  date  of  the 
^  Short  History  of  the  People  called  Methodists,'  from  which 
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we  gave  a  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this  article^  is 
1781.  At  that  time^  nearly  forty  years  after  the  first  visit 
of  the  Weslcys,  Mr.  Wedey  testifies  that  'the  seed  then 
sown  had  produced  an  abundant  harvest/  and  especially 
refers  to  the  discontinuance  of  'hurling/  and  'that  scandal 
of  humanity/  wrecking.  To  put  down  smuggling  was  a 
harder  task.  It  was  so  universally  practised  by  all  classes, 
not  excluding  the  magistrates  themselves ;  and  the  true  nature 
of  the  practice  was  so  far  disguised  by  plausible,  though  flimsy, 
excuses;  and  the  wrong  done,  being  not  against  any  particular 
individual,  but  the  whole  community,  was  so  easily  lost  sight  of; 
that  all  the  force  of  Wesley's  terse  logic,  and  the  full  exercise  of 
his  authority,  were  requisite  in  order  to  put  the  practice  down. 
He  published  a  '  Word  to  a  Smuggler/  in  which  he  demon- 
strates that  smuggling  is  nothing  else  but  robbery,  demolishing 
every  excuse  and  evasion;  and  he  insisted  on  the  expulsion 
from  all  his  Societies  of  any  who  were  guilty  either  of  smuggling 
or  of  selling  or  buying  '  uncustomed  goods.'  By  these  means 
he  struck  an  effectual  blow  at  the  root  of  the  practice ;  and 
doubtless  did  much  more  than  even  the  military,  whose  services 
in  this  respect  he  commends, '  to  dear  our  coasts  of  these  public 
nuisances,  these  vermin,'  as  he  calls  them,  the  smugglers,  whom 
he  does  not  scruple  further  to  designate  as  '  thieves  of  the  first 
order,  highwaymen,  or  pickpockets  of  the  worst  sort.'  * 

In  July,  1758,  ten  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Wesley  makes  this  record  in  his  Journal : — 

*  On  Wednesday,  26,  the  Stewards  met  at  St.  Ives,  from  the  western 
part  of  Cornwall.  The  next  day  I  began  examining  the  Society ;  but 
I  was  soon  obliged  to  stop  short.  I  foond  an  accursed  thing  among 
them ;  well  nigh  one  and  all  bought  or  sold  uncustomed  goods.  I 
therefore  delayed  speaking  to  any  more  till  I  had  met  them  all  together. 
This  I  did  in  the  evening,  and  told  them  plain,  either  they  must  put 
this  abomination  away,  or  they  would  see  my  face  no  more. 

'  Friday,  27.  They  severaUy  promised  so  to  do.  So  I  trust  this 
plague  is  stayed.' 

After  this,  we  find  no  more  references  in  his  Journal  to  smug- 
gling in  Cornwall;  though  in  Sunderland,  several  years  after- 
wards, he  was  obliged  to  exerdse  a  very  strict  and  vigilant 
discipline  in  this  matter. 

♦  Works,  Tol.  ix.,  p.  214. 
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As  it  was  more  especially  in  West  Cornwall  that  Methodism 
won  its  early  triumphs^  so  it  is  in  West  Cornwall  that  it  still 
chiefly  flourishes.  The  whole  of  the  great  mining  district,  as 
defined  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  belongs  to  the  western 
half  of  the  county,  and  is  pervaded  by  Methodism.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Austle,  and  Liskeard  again,  near  the  south 
coast,  and  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  are 
some  flourishing  mines.  Accordingly,  Methodism  has  a  strong 
hold  in  and  about  these  towns.  Indeed,  by  merely  noting  the 
respective  numbers  of  the  '  members  of  Society,'  in  the  various 
Wesleyan  '  Circuits'  of  Cornwall,  it  may  at  once  be  known  where 
there  is  or  is  not  a  mining  population.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  case  of  fishermen.  Among  them  Methodism  has 
taken  root  not  less  firmly,  and  flourishes  not  less  congenially, 
than  among  the  miners.  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St.  Ives 
are  the  '  Circuits '  in  which  there  is  the  lai^est  proportion  of 
fishermen.  The  fishermen,  however,  form  an  inconsiderable 
population,  compared  with  that  of  the  miners.  They  are  no- 
where collected  together  in  communities  numbering  thousands 
of  persons.  Among  the  agricultural  population  of  ComwaU, 
also,  Methodism  is  fairly  established;  but  the  people  are  not  so 
emotional,  and  the  population  is  much  more  sparse. 

Camborne  is  a  small  town  of  8,000  inhabitants.  In  that 
town,  and  in  the  villages  around,  within  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  the  Wesleyan  body  numbers  2,257  communi- 
cants. This  is  the  very  centre  of  the  mining  district.  In 
Bedruth,  and  within  a  short  distance  around,  there  are  1,817 ;  in 
and  around  Gwennap,  a  purely  mining  town,  the  number  is  1,780; 
in  and  about  Helston,  1,950;  Hayle,  2,005;  St.  Just,  1,480; 
Penzance,  1,220;  St.  Ives,  1,150;  Truro,  1,314;  Marazion, 
1,002 ;  Falmouth,  1,020.  The  whole  population  of  Cornwall  is 
about  360,000,  less  than  that  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  The 
number  of  communicants  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  is  upwards  of  20,000;  probably  those  con- 
nected with  the  various  ofishoots  of  Methodism  may  num- 
ber half  as  many  more.  The  churches  of  the  Establishment  are 
in  many  places  almost  empty ;  being  attended  by  few  besides  the 
gentry  and  some  professional  men.  Very  few,  indeed,  are  largely 
attended :  the  county,  in  fact,  is  saturated  with  Methodism. 

Cornish  Methodism  has  its  characteristic  excellences  and 
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defects.  A  quarterly  revieiver  has  intimated,  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit,  that  Cornish  Methodism  shows  a  tendency  to  antinomi- 
anism.  So,  perhaps,  does  all  erangelical  religion.  Mr.  Wesley 
somewhere  says,  that  true  religion  borders  closely  on  the  one 
side  upon  antiuomianism,  and  on  the  other  upon  Pharisaism. 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  true.  It  might  be  expected  that  when 
the  Gospel  is  freely  preached  to  the  whole  population  of 
ignorant  and  undisciplined  men,  a  number  among  them  should 
adopt  more  or  less  antinomian  phrases  and  ideas;  and  pro- 
bably some  of  them  become  antinomian  in  practice.  But 
the  best  defence  of  Cornish  Methodism  against  the  charge  of 
antiuomianism  is  the  reform  which  it  has  wrought  on  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  population.  The  people  are  much 
more  thrifliy  and  moral  than  any  large  operative  population  in 
England.  Squalid  poverty  and  '  home-heathenism '  are  all  but 
unknown  in  the  county. 

Nevertheless,  if  Christianity,  as  preached  by  the  Methodists, 
has  reformed  and  elevated  the  population,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  in  its  form  and  aspect,  it  must  have  suffered  some- 
what from  the  adverse  moral  and  social  influences  which  sur* 
rounded  it,  at  its  first  rooting  and  during  its  early  growth.  It 
would  be  improved,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  a  larger  infusion 
of  sanctified  intellect  and  refinement.  It  might  become  more 
thoroughly  practical,  more  reverent,  more  solid  and  stable, 
without  becoming  less  truly  fervent  in  spirit.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  its  character  is  steadily  rising  in  these  respects.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Cornish  revivals,  which  we  are  happy  to  know 
still  assert  their  power,  there  is  less  extravagance  and  instability 
than  there  was  in  former  times.  The  spread  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  given  in  the  inspected  day-schools  of  the  county, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  the  Church 
of  England,  cannot  but  have  an  elevating  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  population.  And  so  far  as  Wesleyan  Methodism 
in  particular  is  concerned,  the  ecclesiastical  offshoots  and 
secessions  which  have  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  the  ratio  of  its 
numerical  predominance,  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been 
for  its  advantage.  They  have  left  it  more  homogeneous,  and  on 
the  whole  more  orderly  and  intelligent.  They  form  an  extensive 
and  probably,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  system  of  drainage. 
The  admirers  of  the  republican  principle  in  Church-Government 
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natorally  gravitate  towards  the  '  New  Connexion/  or  the 
'  Methodist  Free  Chnrch  ;'  the  most  excitable  and  extravagant^ 
those  also  who  value  above  all  things  a  cheap  ministry^  will  find 
their  home  among  the  Brianites  or  '  Bible  Christians/  (a  Wes- 
leyoid  sect  confined  to  the  West  of  England^  but  nearly  resem- 
bling the  ssealoos  denomination^  so  well  known  in  the  midland 
coantieSj  who  style  themselves  '  Primitive  Methodists  /)  while 
fanatical  Teetotallers  will  connect  themselves  with  the  body 
of  ^  Teetotal  Methodists/  which  had  its  origin  in  Cornwall,  and 
has  scarcely  spread  beyond  the  county. 

The  recent  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  met  for  the  first 
time  in  Cornwall,  held  its  sittings  in  the  large  and  handsome 
principal  chapel  at  Camborne,  chiefly  as  being  the  most 
central  place  for  the  purpose  in  West  Cornwall,  partly  also, 
perhaps,  through  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  George  Smith, 
who  was  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  learned  author 
of  Sacred  Annals  before  he  became  yet  more  extensively 
known  as  the  historian  of  Methodism,  and  who,  in  the 
business  world,  holds  no  mean  place  as  the  able  and  energetic 
Chairman  of  the  Cornish  Railway  Company,  is  a  resident  at 
Camborne.  But  for  the  influence  and  energy  of  Dr.  Smith,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Wesleyan  Conference  would  not,  for  a  long 
period  to  come,  have  visited  his  county.  The  ministers  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  all  the  towns,  and  in  many  of  the 
villages,  of  West  Cornwall,  from  St.  AusUe  to  Penzance,  from 
St.  Agnes  Head  to  Falmouth  and  Penryn.  The  railway  carried 
them  to  and  fro  by  special  trains  without  charge.  Omnibuses 
conveyed  them  morning  and  evening  between  the  Conference 
chapel  and  Penryn,  Falmouth,  and  Helston.  The  daily  sittings 
were  from  nine  a.m.,  till  a  quarter  to  four  p.m.  The  evenings 
were  given  to  Committees,  and,  by  those  who  were  free  from 
Committee  work,  or  the  burden  of  oflBcial  business,  to  preaching 
and  other  engagements.  Early  morning  services  and  evening  ser- 
vices were  kept  up  almost  daily  throughout  most  of  the  chapels 
of  West  Cornwall,  whether  in  town  or  country.  The  enthusiasm 
was  immense ;  and  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  the  preachings 
everywhere,  but  especially  to  hear  the  popular  preachers,  were 
astonishing,  in  some  instances  overwhelming.  The  session  of 
the  Conference  commenced  on  Thursday  the  Slst  of  July,  and 
dosed  on  Thursday  night  the  14th  of  August, — an  extra  sitting 
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being  held  on  the  last  daj.  The  preliminary  Committees^  how- 
ever^ at  which  laymen  attend  in  large  numbers^  and  where  the 
business  of  the  Conference^  except  that  which^  being  disciplinary 
or  purely  ministerial,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Conference 
proper,  is  virtually  transacted,  were  in  session  during  several  pre- 
ceding days.  And  the  '  Stationing  Committee '  had,  earlier  still, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in  preparing  the  first  draft  of 
ministerial  appointments  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  area  covered  by  the 
visit  of  the  Conference  coincides  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that 
which  was  marked  out  by  the  early  labours  of  the  Wesleys  and 
their  helpers.  It  is  West  Cornwall,  pre-eminently,  which  is 
saturated  with  Methodism.  What  position  will  West  Cornwall 
occupy  in  English  civilization  a  century  hence?  Is  what  is 
now  seen  the  proof,  or  not,  that  Methodism,  of  all  ecclesiastical 
systems,  is  best  adapted  to  reach  and  leaven  the  masses  of  our 
operative  population?  Perhaps  not,  in  the  extreme  form  of 
itinerancy,  which  distinguished  early  Methodism.  In  Manches- 
ter and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  as  many  working  men  are 
massed  together  as  are  distributed  through  all  Cornwall.  This 
is  a  problem  differing  from  that  of  Cornwall ;  and  although  itine- 
rancy with  its  variety,  its  enei^,  and  its  organized  and  abundant 
lay  co-operation,  must  still  afford  peculiar  advantages  in  dealing 
with  any  population  of  working  men,  yet  concentration  of  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  would  seem  to  be  needed  to  cope 
effectually  with  the  conditions  of  our  '  great  cities.'  Such  at 
least  appears  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
as  shown  by  its  recent  organization  of  Home  Missionary 
Ministers,  who  concentrate  their  labours  for  a  comparatively  brief 
term  (from  one  to  three  years)  on  limited  districts  among  the 
dense  populations  of  our  large  towns  and  manufacturing  centres. 
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AuT.  II. — On  the  Elizabethan  Age^  and  some  of  its  less-known 
Poets. 

Thb  history  of  each  great  nation^  whether  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  has  been  distingaished  by  some  period  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  to  which  all  who  claim  affinity  with  it 
have  bc«n  accustomed  to  point  with  triumph,  feeling  themselves 
great  in  the  greatness  of  their  people.  What  the  age  of 
Angnstos  was  to  Bome,  what  that  of  Leo  X.  was  to  modem 
Italy,  what  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  to  Spain,  or 
that  of  Louis  XIY.  to  monarchical  France,  the  Elizabethan 
era  has  been,  and  is  still,  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen, — a 
time,  the  thought  of  which  makes  their  hearts  glow  and  their 
pulses  leap  with  the  enthusiasm  of  national  exultation  and  pride. 
Other  nations  besides  ourselves  have  admired  the  glories  of  this 
reign,  which  was,  perhaps,  illuminated  by  a  richer  galaxy  of 
statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  poets,  and  philosophers,  than  any 
other  era  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  Many  foreigners  have 
been  prejudiced  against  Elizabeth.  And  yet  Bayle  writes  of 
her,  ^  Son  rigne  est  le  plus  beau  morceau  et  le  plus  bel  endroit  de 
Phistoire  d'Angleterre/  And  still  to  speak  of  the  British  lioness 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  fondness,  to  do  her  a  supposed 
homage  by  alluding  to  her  under  the  affectionate  soubriquet 
of  'Good  Queen  Bess,' — ^to  transform  her  name  into  an 
adjective,  by  annexing  it  to  the  epoch  of  her  reign,  and 
styling  it  the  'Elizabethan  Age,' — is  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  instinct  of  the  English  mind.  In  spite  of  the  many 
mistakes  and  errors  of  her  government,  the  memory  of  this 
great  Queen  is  still  held  in  veneration,  and  is  dear  to  die  hearts 
of  her  people. 

We  can  all  of  us  quote  with  enthusiasm  the  names  of  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Hooker,  Coke,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Jon- 
son.  It  is  the  fashion  to  render  homage  to  these  grand  old 
names,  and  to  talk  of  the  genius  of  the  past;  as  if,  like  the 
Chinese,  the  custom  of  our  nation  had  entailed  upon  us  the 
reverence  of  our  ancestors,  according  to  the  rites  of  a  servile 
superstition;  but,  after  all,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the 
meaning  of  our  words,  and  to  analyse  our  high-sounding  phrases. 
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with  many  of  as  they  represent  only  a  cold  sentiment,  or  are 
nothing  but  meaningless  formulae. 

If  we  wish  to  realise  the  genius  and  greatness  of  the  past,  our 
hearts  must  speak  to  us  while  we  read  the  old  chronicles,  and 
we  must  interpret  the  old  poetry  by  our  own  experience,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  true  sympathy  and  loving  candour. 

*  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous  even  to  a  book. 

It  18  rather  when 
We  gloriously  foiget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong  into  a  book  profound, 
Impassion'd  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
'T  is  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book.* 

There  is  no  need  to  exalt  old  poets  at  the  expense  of  new,  or 
to  invent  a  new  hero-worship  with  its  mysteries,  oblations,  and 
ceremonial ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  inspect  an 
old  writer  as  we  would  comment  on  a  petrified  reptile  dug  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  We  must  remember  that  he  was  a 
man  like  ourselves,  notwithstanding  he  was  living  without  rail- 
roads, gas,  and  telegraphs;  that  he  wore  a  brighter  costume, 
and  inhabited  a  more  picturesque  house.  We  must  examine  his 
writings  without  prejudice,  estimating  them  as  they  show  their 
author  to  have  been  true,  dear-sighted,  skilful,  and  strong,  or 
to  have  lacked  such  qualities  as  these.  We  must  disregard  the 
cant  of  the  so-called  antiquarian,  who  makes  an  idol  of  every 
book  which  is  faded  or  worm-eaten,  and  who  imagines  that  of 
all  men  the  most  ancient  must,  cmteris  paribus y  be  the  best,  and 
have  been  instructed  by  the  ripest  experience ;  not  perceiving 
that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  may,  in  one  sense,  be  con- 
sidered but  as  raw  striplings,  when  compared  with  the  white- 
headed  ancients  of  our  days,  who  should  have  profited  by  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  and  who  are  'heirs  of 
all  the  ages.^ 

Particular  tendencies  and  various  stages  of  feeling  seem  to 
be  indissolubly  incorporated  in  humanity.  Phariseeism  and 
Sadduceeism,  the  Puritanical  and  Papistical  characters,  are 
nothing  new,  nor  will  they  ever  be  old.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cold  formalism  of  Sardis  seems  to  be  bound  up  in  human 
nature,  so  that  each  generation  appears  to  need  almost  a  second 
Reformation  to  save  it  from  the  curse  of  staking  its  religion  on 
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mere  dogmas  aud  barren  creeds^  it  may  be  said^  with  truth, 
that  there  is  an  equally  strong  tendency  in  society  to  that  fanati- 
cism  which  mistakes  feeling  for  principle^  and  which  is  ready 
to  rush  to  the  most  Utopian  extremes^ — an  enthusiasm  which  is 
never  doing  good^  but  always  agitating^  exclaiming,  and  pro- 
testing.  Never  were  these  opposite  tendencies  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Never  were  the  ^idemics  of  taste, 
the  predilections  for  special  branches  of  learning  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  others,  with  the  stem  precision  which  ever  follows  a 
period  of  licence  and  vice^  more  decidedly  apparent.  As  Niebuhr 
truly  says,  ^  In  the  rooting  up  of  old  prejudices  it  is  hard  to 
keep  firom  excess ;  one  is  led  into  it  by  the  contemptible  aspect 
which  everything  connected  with  the  old  error  wears,  and 
moderation  comes  only  when  the  victory  is  achieyed.' 

It  is  the  abuse  of  symbolism  which  nurtiures  the  iconoclasts. 
And  just  as  in  ancient  Greece,  when  symbolism  was  carried  to  a 
debasing  excess^  Plato  discerned  the  rottenness  of  the  system,  and 
was  desirous  to  banish  from  his  republic  all  that  ministered  to  the 
degradation  of  the  people^  so  in  the  fury  of  a  revulsion,  which 
was  grand  even  in  its  blindness^  the  Puritans  deliberately  blotted 
out  for  ever  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  which  the  finger  of 
human  genius  had  written  in  stone ;  and  their  severity  was  but 
the  simple  and  earnest  expression  of  one  form  of  Protestantism, 
the  sturdy  determination  to  spare  nothing  which  was  of  evil 
influence,  however  ravishing  might  be  its  b^uty. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  Puritans  attached  a  danger- 
ous importance  to  the  right  and  rule  of  independent  belief  and 
action,  which  the  Divine  influence  was  thought  to  impose  upon 
each  elect  and  individual  soul.  Some  of  their  excesses  were, 
doubtless^  to  be  deplored^  and  we  do  unwisely  to  leave  prejudiced 
historians  to  remove  the  halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints, 
because  we  have  forgotten  to  tone  their  portraits  down  to  the 
natural  flesh-tints  of  humanity.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  value  too  highly  the  importance  of  the  fifeedom  of 
choice  and  earnest  thought  which  began  at  this  period  to 
be  exercised  on  religious  subjects.  Faith  in  the  truth  of  God 
developes,  elevates^  and  fortifies  the  mind  of  a  man  who  accepts 
it  as  the  fruit  of  earnest  conviction ;  whilst  a  dogmatio  belief, 
adopted  merely  as  an  official  yoke,  emanating  from  an  exterior 
authority,  is  only  calculated  to  crush  the  fiicultiea  of  those  who 
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receive  it.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  falseness  to  our  own  con- 
victions^ and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  enfeeble  the  moral  being  as 
the  anxiety  to  be  true  to  a  certain  principle,  rather  than  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  principle  be  true. 

Before  we  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mighty  *  phalanx  of 
kindred  spirits/  who  clustered  around  Shakespeare  at  this  epoch, 
and  before  we  can  pass  a  clear  judgment  on  the  verses  of  those 
minor  poets,  many  of  whom  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the 
middle  classes,  we  must  endeavour  to  conceive  a  true  picture  of 
the  faults  and   excellencies,  the  strength  and    weakness,  the 
passions  and  prejudices,  the  fashions  and  humours,  of  the  society 
of  this  epoch.    Never  were  the  children  of  Great  Britain  more 
unsophisticated  and  independent  in  their  thoughts,  and  never 
more  thoroughly  English.     But  in  all  epochs  of  transition  and 
reform  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  much  that  is  inconsistent. 
There  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  in  great  movements, 
however  beneficial  in  principle  and  on  the  whole,  which  is  too 
often  an  offence  to  feeble  minds,  who  demand  that  human  actions 
and  characters  be  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  preconceived 
ideas.    If  we  examine  this  historical  period  through  a  micro- 
scope, we  may  discover    many  defects  and  blemishes  which 
escaped  us  on  a  more  distant  and  favourable  view.    Macaulay 
has  painted  in  vivid  colours  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  the 
tumultuous  conflict  of  sects  ^  drunk  with  unwonted  freedom,'—* 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Queen,  and  the  inveterate  persecu- 
tions which  could  not  be  excused  under  the  plea  of  fanaticism. 
Haweis,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Reformation,  dwells  with  some 
spitefulness  on  the  hypocrisy  dominant  in  religion,  on  the 
atheism  which  was  boldly  apparent,  on  the  injustice  of  governors 
and  judges,  on  the  superstitious  belief  in  witchcraft  and  divina- 
tion, on  the  duels  and  murders  which  stained  the  streets  with 
blood,  on  the  dicing-houses,  which  were  hells  of  vice  and  pro- 
fiGinity,  and  on  the  districts  of  licentiousness,  on  whose  houses 
might  have  been  inscribed  the  words  of  Dante, — 

*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch*entrate  !  * 

But  in  all  such  periods,  human  nature  will  nutnifest  itself  in  its 
brightest  and  darkest  contrasts;  and  the  same  sudden  with- 
drawal of  control  which  developes  the  virtues  of  the  hero,  may 
also  stimulate  the  vices  of  the  libertine.    No  disease  can  be 
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oared  without  suffering,  and  no  renovation  can  be  effected  with- 
out pain*  The  effects  of  the  Beformation,  in  various  countries, 
have  been  compared  by  some  writers  to  those  of  the  French 
Revolution,  exciting  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  people,  filling 
their  minds  with  wild  confdsions  of  thought,  and  overwhelming 
all  the  past  with  the  floods  of  a  tumultuous  and  universal 
frenzy.  There  is  much  untruth  and  much  exaggeration  in 
such  a  comparison.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  poor  and 
uninformed  were,  in  some  cases,  so  stunned  by  the  catastrophe, 
that  they  gazed  with  bewUderment  on  the  altered  appearance  of 
society;  and  when  Latimer  complained  of  the  irreligion  and 
profanity  which  abounded  in  his  days,  the  cause  was  probably 
the  ignorance  of  lai^e  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  not  as 
yet  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism. 

In  such  a  chaos,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  modem 
society,  and  in  such  a  period  of  civil  and  moral  warfare,  when 
many  a  man^s  hand  was  forced  to  be  against  his  brother^s,  the 
benefits  of  Elizabeth's  government,  with  all  its  affectations  and 
defects,  were  doubtless  inestimable.  Even  calm  and  peace- 
loving  men,  not  apt  to  be  affected  by  controversial  strifes,  or  by 
party  passions,  now  felt  themselves  stirred  in  the  inmost  depths 
of  their  souls  by  the  new  and  startling  questions  which  were  dis- 
cussed around  them.  The  past  was  as  wonderful  as  the  present, 
and  each  earnest  thinker  remembered  from  what  perils  and 
terrors  he  had  recently  emerged.  The  grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation  had  been  witnesses  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  despotisms  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  martyrdoms  of 
Queen  Mary  were  within  the  recollection  of  many  then 
living,  reconciling  them  to  the  rigour  and  inflexibleness  with 
which  the  royal  prerogative  was  still  occasionally  enforced. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  determine  other  causes  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  pre-eminence,  the  vivid  force,  and  prolific  genius  of 
this  epoch. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Europe  had  been  devastated  by  war  and  decimated  by 
the  plague.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  dreams  of 
Hesperian  islands,  and  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  had  intoxicated 
the  minds  of  many  with  the  love  of  novelty  and  adventure. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  spread  before  the  eager 
minds  of  men  those  treasures  of  science  and  philosophy  which 
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had  been  too  long  confined  to  dungeons  and  to  cloisters.  Thd 
Benaissance^  with  the  discovery  of  printing,  (which  had  made 
honest  Gutenberg  tremble,  as  he  reflected  on  the  vast  power 
which  he  was  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked,)  had  unlocked 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  \  whilst  in  the  classical  controversy 
which  followed,  the  false  Aristotle  was  dethroned  in  favour 
of  the  true, — ^the  Neo-Platonist  made  way  for  Plato, — 
ignorance  and  pedantry  were  dispelled  by  the  sunshine  of  truth, 
and  religion  was  disentangled  from  the  meshes  of  philosophy. 
Add  to  these  the  important  facts  that  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  had  done  much  to  develop 
the  imagination  and  humanize  the  thoughts  of  the  majority  of 
mankind,  that  the  intellect  and  wit  of  all  classes  of  people  were 
sharpened  by  political  controversy,  and  that  the  French  invasion 
of  Italy  had  opened  a  way  for  the  study  of  Tasso,  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  and  Dante ;  whilst  the  heroic  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
day  (with  the  tragical  accidents  which  were  continually  taking 
place)  supplied  the  element  of  catastrophe  or  horror :  and  we 
have  a  clue  to  much  of  the  poetical  activity  of  the  age,  which 
found  its  average  representation  in  those  minor  writers  who 
must  often  be  regarded  as  clever  wits,  or  as  metaphysical 
dreamers  or  theorists,  rather  than  numbered  amongst  the  seers 
of  visions,  the  priests  of  nature  and  of  human  love,  who  con- 
stitute the  higher  race  of  poets. 

Some  poems,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  are  nothing  more  than 
ethical  thoughts  tersely  expressed  in  rhyme ;  others  belong  to 
the  rank  in  which  reflection  and  memory  predominate  over  the 
imagination  and  heart ;  others,  again,  are  the  indirect  expression 
of  feelings  which  could  not  find  vent  in  words ;  but  perhaps  the 
commonest  phase  of  poetry  is  that  state  in  which  Aristotle 
described  a  man  as  being  frenzied,  or  under  the  power  of  emotion, 
so  that  his  poetry  was  naturally  the  'language  of  excited 
feeling.' 

In  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Bacon  we  may  discern 
the  double  activity  of  intellect  and  imagination, — another  cha- 
racteristic of  this  transition  period.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  world  these  two  principles  had  been  too  often  disjoined, 
or  considered  as  antagonistic  :  one  the  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  and  the  other  that  of  Greece.  But  the  most 
superficial  reader  may  notice  in  the  Elizabethan  literature  the 
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richness  which  was  produced  by  the  undefinable  combination  or 
fusion  of  these  two  vitalities^  which,  without  losing  their  proper 
character  and  perfection,  were  heightened  in  power  and  beauty 
by  mutual  association,  producing  a  new  and  original  phase  of 
thought. 

Selecting  a  few  of  the  minor  poets  out  of  the  distinguished 
group  which  adorned  the  Elizabethan  era,  let  us  glance  at  them 
as  they  pass  along,  a  happy,  imaginative,  thoughtful,  but  some- 
what motley,  group.  To  quote  Mr.  Hazlitf  s  words,  'there  was 
no  time  more  populous  of  intellect,  or  more  prolific  of  intellectual 
wealth,  than  the  one  we  are  speaking  of.  Shakespeare  did  not 
look  upon  himself  as  a  monster  of  poetic  genius,  or  on  his  con- 
temporaries as  less  than  the  smallest  dwarfs :  he,  indeed,  over- 
looks and  conmiands  the  admiration  of  posterity,  but  he  does  it 
from  the  tabk'land  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  towered 
above  his  fellows ;  but  he  was  one  of  a  race  of  giants,  the 
tallest,  the  strongest,  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  them ; 
but  it  was  a  common  and  a  noble  brood.' 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Nicholas  Breton,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Joshua  Sylvester,  Thomas  Tusser,  George  Gascoigne,  Fulke 
Greville,  Joseph  Hall,  Robert  Burton,  Robert  Southwell,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Sir  JohnDavies,  Michael  Drayton,  John  Donne,  William 
Drummond,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  and,  lastly,  Thomas 
Carew. 

At  the  dose  of  the  dark  period  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  when 
bigotry  and  terror  seemed  to  have  numbed  every  effort  of 
human  genius,  the  English  heart  appeared  to  be  too  absorbed  in 
the  terrible  tragedies  which  were  enacted  around,  to  be  able  to 
find  distraction  in  literary  or  poetic  amusement.  But  the  power 
of  one  man  seemed  to  be  able  to  overcome  all  these  formidable 
impediments;  and  Thomas  Sackville,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  made  himself 
remarkable  for  his  dramatic  colloquies,  and  his  collection  of 
aU^orical  stories  conceived  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  forming 
in  the  grand  creations  of  his  fancy  a  medium  link  between 
the  terse  and  Gbthic  genius  of  Chaucer,  and  the  meditative 
richness  and  allegorical  splendour  of  the  Faery  Queen. 

Thomas  Sackville  was  bom  at  Buckhurst,  in  the  parish  of 
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Withiam,  Sussex.  His  birth  is  placed  hj  some  in  the  year 
1636 ;  but  this  is  inaccurate^  as  he  was  bom  six  years  before. 
He  studied  at  Oxford^  and  afterwards  became  Master  of  Arts  at 
Cambridge.  At  both  Universities  he  was  celebrated  as  a  Latin 
and  English  poet^  and^  on  his  removal  to  the  Inner  Temple,  he 
pursued  his  favourite  amusement  by  composing  the  play  of 
'  Gorboduc/  our  first  r^ular  English  tragedy,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  fellow-students.  His  eminent  abilities  procured  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Burleigh,  he  succeeded  him  as  Lord  High  Treasurer.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  Council  table  of  Whitehall,  in  the  year 
1608,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sackville  preserved 
his  integrity  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court  life,  and  from 
an  age,  when  justice  was  proverbially  open  to  bribery  and  poli- 
tical intrigue,  the  name  of  Lord  Buckhurst  has  descended  to  us 
without  a  stain.  His  oratory  was  so  graceful,  that  Lloyd  tells 
us  that  he  was  called  the '  Star-chamber  bell.'  Dr.  Abbot,  after- 
wards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  informs  us,  that  in  business  he  was  a  person  of  quick 
dispatch ;  and  in  private  life,  kind  to  his  children,  loving  to  his 
wife,  and  faithful  to  his  friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  only 
twenty  years  old  when  he  composed  the  heroic  tale  we  have 
already  mentioned,  written  in  blank  verse,  and  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  in  a  manner  which  was  novel  to  the  English  taste. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  he  formed  the  design  for  a  vaster 
poem,  to  be  entitled  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates.'  In  imitation 
of  Dante,  and  others  of  lus  predecessors,  Sackville  laid  the  scene 
of  this  poem  in  the  infernal  regions,  into  which  he  descended 
under  the  guidance  of  an  allegorical  personage  named  Sorrow. 
After  the  descent  into  hell,  it  was  intended  that  all  .the  illustri- 
ous and  unfortunate  characters  mentioned  in  English  history, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  should 
pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  retailing  in  turn  their  mis- 
takes and  their  sorrows.  The  matchless  induction  to  this 
'  Mirror  for  Magistrates  *  has  been  praised  by  Sidney  for  its 
'  notable  moralitie ; '  but  the  long  and  tedious  nature  of  the  plot, 
with  the  immense  labour  which  it  involved,  seemed  to  weary  even 
the  original  genius  who  designed  it.  Therefore,  having  finished 
tiie  preface,  and  written  one  legend  called  '  The  Life  of  Henry 
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Dake  of  Buckingham/  Sackville  abraptly  relinquished  his 
design^  and  commended  the  completion  of  the  whole  poem  to  two 
writers  of  inferior  note^  Richard  Baldwyne  and  Qeoi^e  Ferrers. 
Baldwyne  was  an  ecclesiastic  engaged  in  the  education  of  boys^ 
and  already  known  for  his  metrical  version  of  Solomon's  Song. 
George  Ferrers  was  a  man  of  superior  rank^  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  These  poets  were  probably 
alarmed  at  the  vast  undertaking  before  them,  and,  inriting  others 
to  their  assistance,  disregarding  the  series  prescribed  by  Sack- 
rille,  they  continued  the  poem  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of 
the  preface  and  opening  legend.  The  style  of  Sackrille  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  many  of  his 
stanzas  were  not  inferior  to  much  of  the  Fciery  Q^een. 

It  has  been  observed  that  painting  describes  what  an  object 
is  in  itself,  and  poetry  what  that  object  implies  and  suggests ; 
but  this  distinction  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  poetry  of  this 
epoch, — the  word-painting  of  Chaucer  and  Sackville  being  more 
picturesque  and  historical,  more  rigid  and  severe  in  its 
details,  resembling  the  manner  of  the  early  Pre-Raphaelite 
Eyck,  and  being  less  affected  by  the  passions  and  the  will,  than 
the  poetry  of  modem  times.  In  the  quaint  and  earnest 
manner  of  Sackville,  we  may  occasionally  remark  a  want 
of  that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  might  have  protected  him 
from  the  laughter  of  others.  The  satirist  Hall  ridiculed  the 
whining  ghosts,  which  the  unpitying  and  ungenerous  poet  sent 
back  to  Hades,  without  a  penny  to  pay  Charon  for  their  return 
over  the  river  Styx ;  and  the  plot  of '  Gorboduc '  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Rymer :  *  Here  is  a  king  and  queen,  and  their  two 
sons :  the  king  divides  his  realm  between  them.  They  quarrel, 
the  elder  rules  the  younger,  which  provokes  the  mother  to  kill 
the  elder.  Thereupon  the  king  kills  the  mother,  and  then,  to 
make  a  dear  stage,  the  people  rise  and  despatch  old  Gorbo- 
duc' We  select,  from  the  induction  or  preface  to  the  '  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,'  a  few  verses  describing  the  allegorical  per- 
sonages of  Sorrow,  Sleep,  and  Old  Age.  Of  Sorrow,  we  have 
the  following  description : — 


'  Her  body  small,  forewithered  and  forespent, 
Ab  is  tiie  stalk  that  smnmer's  drooghts  opprest, 
Her  wealked  fiice  with  woeful  tears  besprent, 
E  2 
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Her  colour  pale,  and  (as  it  seemed  her  best) 
In  woe  and  pkjnt  reposed  was  her  rest. 
And  as  the  stone  that  droppes  of  water  weares. 
So  dented  were  her  cheekes  with  fall  of  teares.' 

'  Her  eyes  swollen  with  flowing  streams  aflote, 
Wherewith  her  lookes  throwen  up  full  piteouslie. 
Her  forceless  handes  together  efbe  she  smote 
With  doleful  shriekes,  that  echoed  in  the  skje. 
Whose  playnt  such  sighes  dyd  strayt  accompany, 
That  in  my  doome  was  never  man  did  see 
A  wight  but  halfe  so  woe-begone  as  she.' 

Nejct  follow  the  portraits  of  Sleep  and  Old  Age : — 

*  By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep — the  cosin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  groimd,  and  still  as  any  stone ; 
A  very  corps,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath. 
Small  kepe  took  he  whom  Fortune  frowned  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renowne,  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  d^  alyve,  of  lyfe  he  drewe  the  breath. 

'  The  bodyes  rest — the  quiete  of  the  hart. 
The  travayles  ease,  the  still  nighte's  seer  was  he. 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  parte, 
Beven  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Thinges  of  that  tide,  and  ofte  that  never  bee. 
Without  respect  esteeming  equally 
Kynge  Cresus'  pompe,  and  Irus'  povertie. 

'  And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found. 
His  beard  all  hoare,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blynde, 
With  drouping  cheere  still  poring  on  the  around. 
As  on  the  pla^  where  nature  him  assign'de, 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwynde 
His  vitale  threde,  and  ended  with  their  knyfe 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast-declining  life.' 

Very  different  was  the  fanciful  and  amatory  poetry  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  firom  the  more  serious  allegories  of  the  graver 
Sackville.  Sir  Philip's  life  was  one  succession  of  romantic 
scenes  and  episodes^  chequered  by  alternate  light  and  shade,  from 
his  birth  to  his  death.  Circumstances  of  tragedy  encircled  his 
cradle.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  that  Guilford  who  suffered 
on  the  scaffold  with  the  loving,  true,  and  hapless  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  His  father  (Sir  Henry  Sidney)  was  the  playfellow  and 
friend  of  the  amiable  Edward  VI.    The  boy  king  died  in  the 
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arms  of  Sir  Henry ;  and^  haying  no  fancy  for  the  straggles  of  the 
world  and  the  pleasures  of  a  tainted  courts  he,  with  his  yonng 
wife,  retired  to  the  woods  of  Penshurst,  where  they  waited 
with  heavy  hearts  for  other  tidings  of  woe.  Blow  after  blow 
came  upon  the  unfortunate  lady.  Her  father  was  put  to  an 
ignominious  death,  and  her  noble  young  brother  perished  upon 
the  scaffold.  But  while  she  sickened  of  life,  and  when  sorrow 
and  weeping  had  'cast  a  veil  over  her  excellent  beauty,'  in  1554 
she  was  cheered  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  educated  in  the 
chivalrous  sense  of  duty  and  the  sacred  love  of  truth  which  had 
characterized  that  mother,  whose  heart  had  been  early  weaned 
fipom  the  glories  of  the  world.  But  Sir  Philip  was  not  always 
fidthful  to  the  lessons  of  his  early  home,  or  steadfast  against  the 
temptations  of  his  times.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  travel ; 
and  when,  on  his  return,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  he  seems  to  have  treated  her  with  apathy 
and  neglect, — his  heart  being  given  to  another.  It  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  epoch,  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  wondered  at  the  adulatory  sonnets  which  he 
published  in  praise  of  a  married  woman, — the  Lady  Bich,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Essex,  the  'Stella'  of  his  Astrophel,  and  the 
'Philoclea'  of  his  Arcadia.  Otherwise  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  seems  to  have  been  one  uninterrupted  course  of  learn- 
ing, chivalry,  and  grace.  He  was  the  idol  and  darling  of  his  peo- 
ple, valuing  unsophisticated  pleasures  above  the  attractions  of  a 
court,  and  treasuring  above  all  things  generosity  and  honour.  He 
met  the  smiles  of  the  fickle  Queen  with  the  same  independence 
and  manly  gallantry  with  which  he  had  borne  the  shadow  of  her 
frowns.  But  she  who  prevented  him  from  voyaging  with  Drake, 
or  journeying  into  Poland,  being  loth  to  spare  '  this  jewel  from 
her  crown,'  could  not  restrain  his  ardour  in  the  day  of  battle. 
When  mortally  wounded  at  Zutphen,  he  displayed  his  unselfish- 
ness in  the  hour  of  death,  by  yielding  up  the  coveted  draught  of 
water  to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  exclaiming, '  Thy  necessity  is 
greater  than  mine.'  Kings  clad  themselves  in  mourning  for  his 
death,  while  the  hearts  of  the  people  lamented  his  loss.  It  was 
the  union  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  the  writings  of  Sidney,  or, 
as  Lord  Brooke  has  remarked,  it  was  the  '  wit  and  imagination 
which  beat  upon  his  heart,'  which  invested  his  literary  remains 
with  such  singular  fascination, — ^the    same    attraction    which 
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gilded  the  simplest  actions  of  his  life^  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  impartially  of  his  faults.  Heroism,  in  liis  case, 
seems  to  have  been  obedience  to  a  natural  impulse  of 
character.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  accuse  him  of  bombast  or  affecta- 
tion, because  of  the  strange  hyperboles  which  adorn  his  fables. 
These  figures  were  the  natural  language  of  that  chivalric  Sidneyan 
lore,  which  was  probably  as  much  removed  from  the  thoughts  of 
ordinary  men  as  the  solemn  and  sad  musings  of  Don  Quixote 
from  the  cunning  jokes  of  Sancho  Panza. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  takes  his  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
rather  as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet ;  but  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  fanciful  richness  of  his  sonnets  will  always  endear  them  to 
the  lovers  of  true  poesy.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  are  too 
well  known  for  quotation;  but  we  will  refresh  the  memories  of 
our  readers  with  a  few  favourite  stanzas.  The  Sonnets  to  the 
Moon  and  to  Sleep  are  fair  specimens  of  his  style. 

*  With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moone,  thou  climb'st  the  skies ! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wanne  a  face ! 
What !  may  it  be,  that  ev'n  in  heavenly  place 
That  busie  archer  his  sharp  airowes  tries  P 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 
I  reade  it  in  thy  lookes ;  thy  lang^h't  grace, 
To  me,  that  feele  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  feUowship,  O  Moone,  tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  p 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  P 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  soome,  whom  that  love  doth  possesse  P 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulnesse  P  * 

'  Come,  Sleepe,  O  Sleepe !  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balme  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release ; 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proofe,  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despaire  at  me  doth  throwe. 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  waxres  to  cease. 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillowes,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deafe  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosie  e^land ;  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see.'       ^ 
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Many  of  the  allosions  in  the  sonnets  of  Sir  Philip  refer  to  the 
habits  of  the  courts  or  the  gallantry  of  the  times.  The  customs 
of  splitting  a  ring  between  two  lovers^  of  wearing  a  lock  of  hair 
according  to  a  vow^  and  of  sporting  a  lady's  colours^  were  all 
fashions  of  the  day^  to  which  the  learned  women  of  the  times 
seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  averse.  The  highest  lady  of  the 
land  set  the  example  of  alternating  between  studies  on  the  deepest 
classical  lore,  and  the  puerile  amusement  of  trying  on,  by  turns, 
the  numerous  jewelled  dresses  in  her  wardrobe, — ^whilst  she 
(who  thought  herself  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  painted  with 
any  colour  in  her  face)  had  no  objection  to  beefsteak  breakfasts, 
and  suppers  so  varied  and  unwholesome  that  it  was  necessary 
to  finish  the  repasts  with  carrawayseeds  and  peppermint  losenges, 
by  way  of  aiding  the  digestion.  In  like  manner  a  dainty  dame, 
who  went  softly  in  satin  robes  and  velvet  slippers,  and  who  was 
fully  persuaded  of  her  own  gentleness  and  benevolence,  could  gaze 
with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  bear-baiting  or  cock-fighting, 
— ^amusQments  which  had  been  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  striking  contrasts,  and  many  inconsistencies  in  these  times 
were,  perhaps,  most  apparent  amongst  the  weaker  sex ;  for  the 
feelings  of  women  will  often  tend  to  extremes.  Such 
instances  of  human  fragility  and  feminine  inconsistency  did 
not,  however,  diminish  Sidney's  gallantry;  and  we  find  him 
writing  again : —  j 

'  Because  I  oft.  in  dark  abstracted  guise, 
Seeme  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awrie, 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise, 
They  deeme,  and  of  their  doome  the  rumour  flies, 
That  poison  foule  of  bubbling  pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawne  on  myselfe,  and  others  do  despise : 
Yet  pride,  I  thinke,  doth  not  my  soul  possesse, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  imflattering  glasse. 
But  one  worse  fault,  ambition,  I  confesse. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  firieuds  overpasse, 
Unseene,  unheard :  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  aU  his  power,  even  unto  Stella's  grace.' 

The  critical  genius  of  the  world  is  usually  in  advance  of  the 
creative.  Many  of  the  contemporaries  of  Sidney  laughed  at  the 
quaint  conceits  which  abound  in  his  poetry,  and  many  jeered  at  his 
fiuidful  prose,  whilst  a  few  scornful  verses  on  the  subject,  which 
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bare  been  left  us  hj  the  learned  and  graver  Drayton^  prove  how 
comparatively  easy  it  is  to  animadvert  on  the  literary  failings 
of  another. 

The  claims  of  Sib  Hsnby  Wotton  to  rank  as  an  English  poet 
are  small  indeed^  if  they  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
his  writings.  But  a  mind  like  his  was  swayed  by  no  desire  for 
&me.  He  wrote  from  the  impulses  of  his  hearty  with  little 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  As  he  was  bom  in  1568^  and 
entered  into  public  life  as  an  ambassador  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.^  many  of  his  writings  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Elizabethan 
era^  and  will^  therefore,  receive  but  a  cursory  notice  here.  Belong- 
ing to  an  honourable  family  residing  at  Bocton  Hall,  Kent,  he 
was  educated  with  honour  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  then 
'  laid  aside  his  books,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  library 
oftraveL'  Forming  an  intimate  firiendship  with  the  unfortu- 
nate and  impulsive  Earl  of  Essex,  and  fearing  to  become  impli- 
cated in  his  fall,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  reside  abroad,  and 
continued  in  expatriation  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  probably  wrote  his  '  Farewell  to  the 
Vanities  of  the  World.'  We  give  a  short  extract  from  this 
beautiful  and  earnest  poem. 

'  Farewell,  ye  gQded  follies,  pleasing  troubles ! 
Farewell,  ye  honoured  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ! 
Fame 's  but  a  hollow  echo,  gold 's  pure  clay ; 
Honour 's  the  darling  of  but  one  short  day ; 
Beauty,  the  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skm ; 
State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 
And  torture  free-born  minds ;  embroidered  trains, 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud,  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood  dlied  to  greatness  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 
Fame,  honour,  beautv,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth. 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  lull ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  bunder-stroke ; 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men,  too  unkind, 
Dig  in  the  boweb  of  the  richest  mine ; 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected,  whilst  the  ass  goes  free; 
I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fair  and  proud. 
Like  the  bright  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  cloud ; 
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I  wocdd  be  poor,  but  know  tbe  humble  grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass. 
Bich  hated  ;  wise  suspected ;  scorned  if  poor ; 
Great  feared  ;  fair  tempted ;  hi^h  still  envy'd  more ! 
I  hare  wished  all,  but  now  I  wish  for  neither ; 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair ;  poor  I'll  be  rather.' 

The  reader  may  compare  these  lines  with  a  Farewell  to  Town, 
pablished  in  1556,  by  Nicholas  Breton,  author  of  some  pastoral 
poems^  and  a  volume  entitled.  Work  of  a  Young  Wit.  The  con- 
trast is  sufficiently  striking : — 

'  Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell ! 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 
Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwell. 
I  must  go  live  I  wot  not  where, 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

'And  next  adieu,  you  gallant  dames, 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight ! 
Untoward  fortune  now  so  frames. 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 
And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  will, 
I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 

'  Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 
My  lads  that  oft  have  cheered  my  heart  I 
My  mef  of  heart  no  tongue  can  tell. 
To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part, 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas ! 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass ! 

'  And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds. 
And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu ! 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds 
To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you, 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit. 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit. 

'  And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish. 
With  sundry  sort  of  sugared  wine ! 
Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish, 
To  please  this  damty  mouth  of  mine ! 
I  now,  alas !  must  leave  all  these, 
And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese  ! 

'  What  shalL  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 
To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight  ? 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew, 
In  dunglBon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me !  wretch  as  I  may, 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway.' 
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The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  predude  the  possibility  bf 
giving  either  poem  in  foil.  There  is  a  sprightly  and  humorous 
spirit  in  the  verses  of  Breton^  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  contemplative  pensiveness  of  the  graver  Wotton,  who  hails 
the  hour  which  will  transport  him  from  'palace  cares '  and  'pale- 
faced  fears/ — who  vows  that  a  prayer-book  shall  now  be  his  only 
looking-glass^  and  that  he  will  leam  to  affect  a  holy  melancholy. 
This  same  Wotton^  in  his  simplicity  and  want  of  tact^  seems  to 
have  been  fitter  for  the  silent  groves  he  loved  so  well,  than  for  the 
wiles  and  devices  of  a  court.  Later  in  life,  when  employed  on 
an  embassy  by  James  I.,  he  fell  into  a  sad  scrape  by  writing 
a  humorous  definition  of  an  ambassador  in  the  album  of  a 
friend,  when  passing  through  Germany.  In  a  spirit  of  thought- 
less drollery  Sir  Henry  wrote,  '  An  ambassador  is  a  man  sent  to 
lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.'  Eight  years  afterwards 
this  sentence  was  stolen  from  its  hiding-place,  and  used  by  an 
enemy  of  King  James  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  King's 
policy  and  religion.  Wotton,  of  course,  fell  under  severe  dis- 
pleasure ;  but,  on  penning  an  ingenious  apology,  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Eton  College,  where,  entering  into  holy  orders  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  spent  the  latter  days  of  his  life  in  useful  occupa- 
tion and  cheerful  tranquillity.  Old  Izaak  Walton  relates 
with  pleasure  that  in  consequence  of  his  innate  love  of  ang- 
ling, his  '  idle  moments  were  never  idly  spent,'  but  he  would 
rather  have  lived  'five  May  months  than  forty  Decembers.' 
Cowley  added  to  this  praise  the  quaint  information  that 
Wotton  'died  lest  he  should  idle  grow  at  last.'  Wotton's 
description  of  a  'happy  life'  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
himself.  His  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  an  order  as  rare  as 
his  character  was  elevated ;  and  the  reader  may  be  struck  by 
the  entire  absence  in  his  poetry  of  those  artificial  expressions 
and  laboured  conceits  which  abound  in  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Who  does  not  linger  with  pleasure  on  the  pure 
English  and  noble  sentiment  of  the  following  lines  ?  They  are 
given  in  full ;  for  it  would  be  doing  the  reader  an  injustice  to 
deprive  him  of  one  of  these  verses.  They  may  be  compared 
with  Wordsworth's  grand  Ode  to  Duty,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
was  wont  to  say  could  not  be  too  early  impressed  upon  the 
memories  of  our  children : — 
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'  How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught. 
That  serveth  not  another's  wiU ! 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  sloll. 

*  Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ; 
Unti'd  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  publick  fame,  or  private  breath. 

'  Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Nor  vice ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise, 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 

'  Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

'  Who  Qod  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  His  grace  than  gids  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

*  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands, 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.' 

Wotton's  epigram  on  the  death  of  Sir  Albert  Morton's  wife 
lias  been  justly  celebrated  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  curious 
style  of  wit: — 

« He  first  deceased ;  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not  and  died.' 

The  first  translator  of  ^rtotf^o^  Sir  John  Harrington^  was  also 
thought  to  excel  in  this  epigrammatic  verse — a  manner  of  writ- 
ing which  became  popular  and  abundant  at  a  later  period.  Sir 
John  (whose  father  was  also  a  poet)  was  a  courtier  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  a  godson  of  the  Qneen.  His  translations  of 
Italian  poetry  were  weak ;  but  his  epigrams  were  occasionally 
terse  and  pointed.     Of  treason^  he  inquired : — 

'  Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what 's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper  none  dare  call  it  lareason.' 

Of  fortune^  he  wrote  in  the  same  vein : — 

'  Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to  many. 
And  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any.' 
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For  the  benefit  of  his  wife  he  penned  the  following  unamiable 
piece  of  advice,  which  the  careM  Sonthey  has  preserved  from 
oblivion  in  his  Doctor : — 

*  Be  in  my  houBe  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
And  keep  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me.' 

Another  piece  of  pleasantry  may  be  added,  which  was  written 
against  those  critics  who  carp  at  other  men's  books : — 

'  The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
And  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest : 
But  what  oaie  I P  for  when  I  make  a  feast, 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks.' 

The  fugitive  pieces  of  Sib  Walter  Raleigh,  the  occasional 
recreations  of  an  earnest  and  hard-working  man,  recall  more 
melancholy  associations.  '  Modem  men,'  said  Schiller,  (when 
speaking  disparagingly  of  present  attainments  as  compared  with 
the  past,)  '  are  units  of  great  nations,  but  seldom  great  units  in 
themselves.'  This,  however,  could  not  have  been  said  of 
Raleigh,  who,  like  his  contemporary  Shakespeare,  might  have 
been  styled  a  'million-minded '  man,  uniting  proficiency  in  the 
various  branches  of  history,  oratory,  politics,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  to  a  d^ree  as  surprising  as  the  multifarious  attainments 
of  any  Plato,  Pericles,  or  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  who  had  glorified 
the  past. 

This  knowledge  was  no  barren  sciolism  or  meagre  pedantry. 
In  him  heart,  imagination,  and  intellect  all  combined.  He 
Mrrote  firom  aspiration,  more  than  from  experience.  Minds  like 
his  seem  to  have  found  out  the  secret  of  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  vigour  of  their  youth,  by  never  resting  satisfied 
with  past  achievements,  by  always  reaching  forward  to  what  is 
above  them,  and  by  such  an  indomitable  perseverance  in  study- 
ing science  and  history,  that  every  firesh  day  seems  to  bring  with 
it  its  new  surprises;  the  past  being  often  forgotten  in  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  the  future.  But  this  'noble  and 
valorous  knight,'  though  never  deficient  in  energy  and  per- 
severance, seems  to  have  known  too  little  of  the  importance  of 
self-government  and  prudence.  •  He  dangerously  disregarded 
those  '  stem-lights  of  the  ship,'  to  which  Coleridge  has  likened 
Experience — looking  always  forward  in  the  fever  and  anxiety  of 
fresh  discovery,  but  seldom  back  at  the  dark  track  which  his 
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Teuel  had  ploughed  in  the  waves  behind  it.  Baleigh  was 
bom  at  Hayes  Farm^  in  Devonshire^  in  1552^  and  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  soon  deserted  the  sober  study  of 
the  law,  being  intoxicated  by  the  desire  for  conquest  and  adven- 
ture. Having  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  fought  under  a 
Protestant  banner  in  France,  he  returned  to  England,  where  his 
elegant  presence  and  polite  address  soon  fascinated  the  eye  of 
the  too  susceptible  Queen,  and  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  envious 
Leicester.  Having  received  knighthood  for  an  act  of  gallantry, 
a  brilliant  campaign  of  courtly  contests  and  honours  lay  invit- 
ingly before  the  accomplished  cavalier.  But  his  was  no  mind 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  ruffs,  fardingales,  starched  beards,  and 
other  butterfly  vanities  of  a  court.  He  could  not,  like  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  equip  himself  in  blue  and  silver  to  tilt  with  gilt 
rapier  and  shining  lance,  sufficiently  satisfied  to  win  an  approv- 
ing glance  from  careless  Stella's  eyes.  Nor  could  he  join  in 
masquerade  and  tournament  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir 
Henry  Lee.  Other  dreams  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  restless 
Baleigh.  Sleeping  or  waking,  his  mind  was  'tossing  on  the 
ocean,'  and  his  fancy  was  weaving  visions  of  fairy  islands, 
glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds,  and  shadowed  by  waving 
branches  of  tropical  trees.  He  possessed  that  sanguine 
temperament  which  is  said  to  be  equally  the  source  of  our 
hopes,  and  of  our  most  cruel  disappointments.  But  the  halo 
with  which  genius  had  adorned  the  vista  of  his  life,  was  fated  at 
last  to  be  dispelled ;  and,  in  the  late  hours  of  his  existence,  he 
seems  to  have  looked  sadly  upon  the  past,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
'uneasy  tracing  of  a  feverish  dream.'  And  yet  the  sorrowful 
lines  he  penned  the  evening  before  his  death  were  characterized 
by  no  hopeless  grief.  Baleigh  was  still  looking  forward;  and 
though  the  flowers  which  he  had  clasped  so  warmly  on  earth 
seemed  but  to  have  withered  the  more  fatally  for  the  tightness 
of  his  grasp,  in  new  and  in  better  aspirations  he  appeared  already 
to  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  '  sense  of  losing.' 

'  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ! 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.'  r^r^r^^]r> 
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The  poetical  remainB  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  are  few  and 
shorty  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  little  time  he  could 
have  spared  to  devote  to  this  art  of  peace.  But  the  fruit 
is  sometimes  richer  in  flavour  when  a  harvest  appears  deficient : 
and  Spenser  himself  renders  the  highest  tribute  to  the  quality 
of  BaleigVs  muse^  styling  him  the  '  summer  nightingale/  as 
skilful  in  the  art  as  any.  Here  is  an  extract  which  might  please 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  other  lovers  of  the  '  golden  silence :  * — 

*  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams, 

The  shallows  murmur,  but  the  deeps  are  dumb. 
So  when  affectioDs  yield  discourse,  it  seems 

The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 
They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover. 
They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover.* 

The  following  powerful  verses  on  that  passion  for  amusement 
and  excitement,  which  endeavours  to  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  to  keep  off  reflection  at  arm's  lengthy  are  from  a 
poem  entitled,  'The  CJountry's  Recreations : ' — 

*  Heart-tearing  cares  and  quivering  fears, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports ; 
Where  strange  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still. 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth 's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

'  Fly,  from  our  country  pastimes  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery. 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
On  the  pure  azured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty ! 

Peace,  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

*  Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow. 

You  'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  our  bowers : 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us.' 
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Much  controversy  has  been  caused  by  the  doubtful  authorship 
of  a  most  striking  poem^  entitled  variously^  'The  Lye/ 
'The  Soul's  Errand/  or,  'The  Soul's  Farewell/  ,  Tradition  has 
long  ascribed  it  to  Raleigh ;  and  the  author  of  Ancient  fieliques 
supposes  that  it  was  written  by  him  after  his  condemnation 
to  death,  and  in  expectation  of  his  approaching  end.  It  was, 
however,  printed  in  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ten  years 
before  that  event.  Mr.  EUis  and  Mr.  Chambers  agree  in 
assigning  it  to  Joshua  Sylvester,  who  died  in  1618,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  and  who  was  the  author  of  various,  but  very  unequal, 
poems.  Sylvester,  however,  never  wrote  anything  in  the  least 
comparable  to  these  forcible  lines : — 

*  Goe  Boule,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankelesse  errant ; 
Feare  not  to  touche  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Goe,  since  I  needs  must  dye, 
And  give  the  world  the  lye. 

'  Goe  tell  the  Court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood : 
Goe  tell  the  Church  it  showes 

What 's  good,  and  doth  no  good  j 
If  Church  and  Court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lye. 


'  Tell  zeale  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust ; 

Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 

And  wish  them  not  reply, 

For  thou  must  give  the  lye. 


•  Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles, 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenesse ; 

Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wisenesse ; 

And  if  they  do  reply. 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lye. 
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'  So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 

Although  to  give  the  lye 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 

Let  stab  at  thee  who  will. 

No  stab  the  soul  can  kill.' 

The  beantiful  lines,  entitled, '  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his 
Love/  (which  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  British 
public  by  Walton  transcribing  them  into  his  Angler,)  have  also 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Raleigh ;  whilst  the  true  author  was 
the  eminent  dramatic  writer,  Christopher  Marlow.  Raleigh, 
however,  has  given  '  The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd '  in 
a  manner  highly  characteristic  of  himself.  After  commencing, 
'  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,'  Marlow  continues^ — 

'  And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.' 

Raleigh  answers  for  the  prudent  nymph, — 

*  The  flowers  do  fade,  each  wanton  field 
To  wayward  winter's  rule  m\ist  yield : 
A  honey  tongue—  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fieJl.' 

In  truth,  Raleigh's  muse  was  generally  of  a  sorrowful  character. 
The  adventitious  circumstances  which  touched  the  spring  of  his 
genius  were  usually  misfortune  or  failure.  And  yet  he  pro- 
bably solaced  himself  with  this  pensive  music,  delighting  to 
clothe  his  fancies  in  symbols  borrowed  £rom  the  material 
world. 

The  good,  honest,  and  sensible  old  rhymer,  Thomas  Tus- 
SER,  was  born  in  1520,  at  Rivenhall,  in  Essex.  He  died 
about  the  year  1580  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mil- 
dred's church.  The  course  of  his  unprosperous  but  active  life 
is  related  by  himself  in  his  homely  lines.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  early  separated  from  his  mother,  and  educated  with 
due  severity  and  hardship,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
day.  'Oh  painful  time,'  he  exclaims,  shuddering  at  the 
recollection  of  these  juvemle  af3ictions : — 
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*  For  every  crimej 
What  touzed  ears,  like  baited  bears, 
What  bobbed  lips — ^what  quips,  what  nips, 
MThat  robes  how  bare — ^what  coU^  fare ! 
What  bread  how  stale,  what  penny  ale ! ' 

In  his  experience  at  conrt  Tusser  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  swaggering  and  eiLtravagant  habits  so  nnfortunatdy  com- 
mon around  him ;  which  a  writer  of  the  times  thus  reproves : — 

'  Art  thou  not  one  of  those  which  seekest  to  win  credit  with  thy 
superiors  by  flatterj,  to  wring  out  wealth  from  thy  inferiors  by 
force,  and  to  undermine  thy  eqiials  by  fraud  ?  Dost  thou  not  make  the 
court  not  onlv  a  cover  to  defend  thyself  from  wrong,  but  a  colour  also 
to  commit  injury  P  Art  thou  not  one  of  those  which,  having  gotten 
on  their  sleeve  the  cognizance  of  a  courtier,  have  shaken  from  their 
skirts  the  regard  of  courtesy  p ' 

The  golden  age  of  Elizabeth^  like  all  other  golden  ages^  had 
its  troubles  in  husbandry^  and  its  grumblers  among  the  farmers. 
The  country  gentlemen  grumbled  against  enclosures^  and  grum- 
bled when  they  were  without  enclosures.  The  shopkeepers 
cried  out  that  trade  had  never  flourished  since  the  debasement 
of  coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Farmers  complained  that 
husbandmen  charged  too  much  for  the  produce  of  the  earth ; 
and  husbandmen  complained  that  the  rents  of  the  ground  were 
exorbitant.  The  increase  of  luxury  amongst  the  rich  bore  some- 
what hardly  upon  the  poor,  whose  wages  were  apportioned 
according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  times.  Unmarried 
women  were  compelled  to  work  for  their  breads  and  the  aim 
of  the  law  was  to  keep  the  poor  in  the  caste  in  which 
they  were  bom.  The  unfortunate  vagrants^  who  made 
England  as  picturesque  as  Spain  in  the  age  of  Cervantes^ 
were  punished  with  sharpness  and  severity;  whilst  the 
£Emners  and  artisans  were  often  harsh  in  their  treatment  of 
their  servants. 

The  house-wife  in  starched  ruff  and  French  hood  drove  about 
Hb  and  Tom  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Elizabethan  mistress 
was  an  active,  sturdy  creature,  and  was  always  the  more  esteemed 
when  she  was  somewhat  of  a  shrew.  Poor  Cicely  had  reason  to 
shake  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep,  when  the  milk  was  not 
properly  churned,  and  when  she  had  been  idling  her  time  in 
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the  laundry.     Tuaaer't  leaaoiiB  to  the  farmers  are  uaefbl  and 
quaint: — 

*  Count  never  well  gotten,*  says  he,  *  what  naughty  is  got, 
Nor  well  to  account  of  what  honest  is  not.' 

His  advice  as  to  manying  is  worthy  of  his  usual  prudence. 
'Let  love/  he  suggests,  'oome  with  somewhat,  the  better  to 
hold.'  We  give  a  few  curious  illustrations  of  the  yeoman's  life 
at  this  time. 

*  Good  husband  he  trudgeth  to  bring  in  the  gains, 
Good  huswife  she  drudgeth  refusing  no  pains. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  retcheless  servant,  a  mistress  that  scowls, 
A  ravening  mastiff,  and  hogs  that  eat  fowls, 
A  giddy-brain  master  and  stroyall  his  knave, 
Bring  ruling  to  ruin,  and  thrift  to  her  grave. 
,    •  •  •  •  • 

The  greatest  preferment  that  child  we  can  give, 
Is  learning  and  nurture,  to  train  him  to  live, 
Which  whoso  it  wanteth,  though  left  as  a  squire, 

Consumeth  to  nothing  as  stock  in  the  fire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Send  fruits  of  thy  faith  to  heaven  aforehand, 
For  mercy  well  doing  God  blesseth  thy  land. 
He  maketh  thy  store  with  blessing  to  swim, 
And  after  thy  soul  to  be  blessed  with  Him.' 

At  Christmas  time^  the  heart  of  old  Tusser  was  warmed  with 
hospitality,  and  his  soul  was  indignant  at  those  who  'helped 
not^  but  hindered  the  poor  with  their  clatter.' 

'  Play  thou  the  good  fellow,'  he  said,  *  seek  none  to  misdeem  ; 
Disdain  not  the  honest,  though  meny  they  seem ; 
For  oftentimes  seen,  such  is  no  more  a  knave, 
Than  he  that  doth  counterfeit  most  to  be  brave.' 

A  lesson  to  dairymaid  Ciody  on  the  numerous  faults  for 
which,  according  to  her  rigid  mistress,  she  deserved  a  '  brushed 
coat,'  may  cause  us  to  pity  the  unfortunate  damsel.  Her  lot 
was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  Irish  footmen,  who  were 
forced  to  run  forty  miles  a  day  to  keep  up  with  the  new-fimgled 
contrivance  called  a  'coach;'  and  who  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  wear  shoes  of  lead  upon  their  feet,  previous  to  the 
race,  for  the  increasing  of  their  speed.  Old  Tuisser's  lessons  in 
husbandry  might  puzzle  a  farmer  or  a  shepherd  of  our  days. 
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Bheep  were  to  be  fed  in  winter,  whilst  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
on  mistletoe  and  ivy.  The  chambers  were  to  be  swept  and 
strewed  with  wormwood.  The  saffiron  plot  was  to  be  saved  for 
bleaching  the  ground.  The  industrious  reapers  were  to  be 
rewarded  hj  a  present  of  gloves,  and  chronic  diseases  of  cattle 
as  well  as  of  people  were  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides. 

Here  is  some  quaint  advice  for  the  mistresses  of  households. 

*  111  husewiTry  lieth 

TiU  nine  of  the  clock ; 
Good  husewiTry  trieth 
To  rise  with  the  cock. 

'  HI  husewiTry  tooteth 
To  make  herself  brave ; 
Good  husewiTry  looketh 
What  household  must  have. 

*  HI  housewiTry  rendeth 

And  casteth  aside ; 
Good  housewiTry  mendeth, 
Else  would  it  go  wide. 

*  HI  housewiTry  pineth, 

Not  having  to  eat ; 
Good  housewiTry  dineth, 
With  plenty  of  meat.' 

The  Elizabethan  farmer  loved  to  inscribe  posies  over  the  door 
of  his  hall,  with  such  homely  verses  as  these : — 

'  Wouldst  have  a  friend,  wouldst  know  what  friend  is  best, 
Have  God  thy  friend,  which  passeth  all  the  rest.' 

Tusser  also  inscribed  verses  on  the  walls  of  his  parlour,  his 
table,  and  his  hall.  Some  of  these  were  not  over  polite,  such 
as :  *  Friend,  eat  less,  drink  less,  and  buy  thee  a  knife ;'  or, — 

*  The  sloven  and  the  careless  man,  the  roynish  nothing  nice, 
To  lodge  in  chamber,  comely  deck'd,  are  seldom  suffered  twice ; ' 
or,  again : — 

'  With  brawling  fools  that  wraul  for  every  wrong, 
Firm  friendship  never  can  continue  long.' 
A  guest  in  our  days  so  instructed  would  be  likely  to  take  his 
departure  quicker  than  he  came. 

Gjsorgs  Gasooione  was  of  an  honourable  family  in  Essex;  but 
he  was  disinherited  by  his  father  for  his  youthful  prodigality. 
GkuMX>igne   lived   to   grow  a  wiser  and  a  better    man;    but 
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Us  father  cherished  an  unforgiving  temper  to  the  last^  and 
died^  refusing  to  acknowledge  him.  The  youth  was  conse'- 
quently  compelled  to  seek  employment  abroad.  He  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army  of  Holland,  which  was  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  he  did  not  take  easily  to 
the  art  of  warfare,  being,  according  to  Futtenham,  '  as  painful  as 
a  soldier  as  he  was  witty  as  a  poet.'  One  of  the  best  of  his  poems 
relates  his  adventures  in  the  Dutch  war,  where,  on  one  occasion, 
reports  were  circulated  against  him,  from  the  fact  of  his 
receiving  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  the  Hague.  Gascoigne's 
innocence  of  treachery  was  at  last  established,  and  he  obtained 
a  passport  which  allowed  him  to  visit  his  friend.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  captive  by  the  Spaniards,  and  suffered  much  during 
a  tedious  imprisonment.  The  Spaniards  of  those  days  were 
regardless  of  honour  as  of  faith ;  but,  fortunately  for  Oascoigne, 
it  was  their  policy  at  this  crisis  to  conciliate  England.  After  a 
time,  the  danger  was  past,  and,  instead  of  expiring  in  barbarous 
tortm'es,  the  poet  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  settled  at  Walthamstow,  amused  himself  with  garden- 
ing, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  In  1575, 
he  accompanied  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Kenil  worth,  where  he  recited 
a  masque  for  her  amusement.  At  last,  he  fell  into  a  lingering 
and  wasting  disease,  and  was  taken  to  Stamford,  where,  being 
worn  almost  to  a  skeleton,  he  expired  in  a  religious  and  calm 
state  of  mind,  recommending  his  wife  and  child  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Queen.  Gascoigne  was  the  author  of  the  first  prose-comedy 
in  our  language,  entitled  The  Supposes,  which  he  partly  trans- 
lated from  Ariosto.  His  Jocasta,  which  was  taken  from 
Euripides,  was  also  the  second  of  our  tragedies.  According  to 
Nash,  Gascoigne  '  first  beat  the  path  to  that  perfection  which 
our  best  poets  have  conspired  to  since  his  departure.*  Another 
writer  praises  him  for  a  '  good  metre  and  a  plentiful  vayne  -,' 
but  other  critics  have  differed  widely  in  their  estimate  of  his 
merits.  Mr.  Headley  declared  he  exhibited  few  marks  of 
strength,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Warton  was  of  opinion 
that  he  exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and 
harmony  of  versification.  His  longest  poem,  'The  Fruits  of 
Warre,'  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  interesting  and  striking  as  some  of  his  other  com- 
positions. 
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In  his  short  poem^  called  '  Good  Night/  Oascoigne  gives  us 
the  following  excellent  advice : — 

'  When  thou  hast  flpent  the  lingering  day  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
Or  after  tojle  and  wearie  wayes  dost  seek  to  rest  at  night ; 
Unto  thy  paynes  and  pleasures  past  add  this  one  lahour  yet. 
Ere  sleepe  close  up  thine  eye  too  fast,  do  not  thy  God  fo^t. 
Bat  search  within  thy  secret  thoughts  what  deeds  did  thee  hefal. 
And  if  thou  find  amisse  in  oughte,  to  Qod  for  mercy  call. 
Yea,  if  thou  find  nothing  amisse,  which  thou  canst  call  to  mind. 
Yet,  evermore  remember  this,  there  is  the  more  hehinde ; 
And  think  how  well  so  e'er  it  be  that  thou  hast  spent  the  daye. 
It  came  of  Ood,  and  not  of  thee,  so  to  direct  thy  waye.' 

In  his  longest  piece^ '  The  Emits  of  Warre/  he  thus  exclaims 
against  an  art  which  he  did  not  greatly  love : — 

'  Knew  kings  and  princes  what  a  pain  it  were 
To  winne  mo  realms  than  any  witte  can  weelde ; 
To  pine  in  hope,  to  fret  as  fast  for  fear ; 
To  see  their  subjects  murder'd  in  the  field ; 
To  lose,  at  last,  and  then  themselves  to  yielde ; 
To  break  sound  sleepe  with  carke  and  inward  care ; 
They  would  love  peace,  and  bidde  warre  well  to  fare.' 

The  Elizabethan  gardens,  with  their  terraces  and  bowling- 
greens,  their  clipped  walks  and  leafy  bowers,  giving  a  sense  pf 
secority  to  those  who  rested  in  their  shade,  must  have  been 
delightful  as  summer  retreats.  The  herbs  and  flowering  shrubs 
were  also  considered  as  most  nsefnl  for  resisting  the  stroke  of 
pestilence  and  caring  sickness.  In  the  '  Shepherd^s  Calendar/ 
the  people  were  told  to  smell  sweet  things  for  their  defence,  and 
the  busy  housewife  would  gather  her  garlic  under  the  trees,  and 
prepare  her  cordials  and  perfumes  for  the  still-room,  where  her 
fumitory,  her  thyme,  her  cowslips,  and  her  various  antidotes 
and  cordials  were  kept.  Borage  and  bugloss  were  supposed  to 
expel  melancholy.  Roses  and  violets  were  thought  to  improve 
sulky  tempers ;  whilst  pomander  and  sweet  bags  were  considered 
effectual  as  charms  to  preserve  from  diseases.  Sitting  in  his 
garden,  Gascoigne  would  compose  such  verses  as  these : — 

^  The  figure  of  this  world  I  can  compare 
To  gaiden-plots,  and  such  like  pleasant  places ; 
The  world  breeds  men  of  sundry  shape  and  share, 
As  herbs  in  gardens  gprow  of  sundiy  mces ; 
Some  good,  some  bad,  some  amiable  faces. 
Some  foule,  some  gentle,  some  of  froward  mind ; 
Sulject,  like  bloome,  to  blast  of  every  wind.' 
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Another  important  poem^  by  Oeorge  Gascoigne^  is  in  the  satiri- 
cal manner^  and  is  entitled '  The  Steele  Olas/  In  this  piece  he  rails 
against  the  vices  and  absnrdities  of  the  times.     He  was  highly 
offended  at  the  pictoresqneness  of  the  dress^  which  in  this  reign 
was  rema]*[Lable  for  its  richness  and  extravagance.  The  cloaks  and 
doublets  were  made  of  scented  velvety  and  the  linings  were  of  the 
richest  silk.    The  shoes  were  slashed  and  adorned  with  roses^ 
and  the  hats  were  ornamented  with  feathers  and  jewels ;  whilst 
the  girdles  were  embroidered  with  spangles^  and  the  armour  was 
bright  and  sparkling.    The  Paritans  complained  that  the  body 
was  pampered,  and  the  soul  starved  by  such  fancies.  The  young 
men's  perfume  and  earrings  drove  some  of  them  with  shudder- 
ing to  their  prayers ;  whilst  the  new  fashions,  which  had  been 
imported  with  various  misdemeanours  from  Italy,  seemed  the 
more  odious  to  the  people  on  account  of  their  origin  and  source. 
In  truth,  it  was  a  vain  age.    The  ladies  and  the  courtiers  imi- 
tated the  fantasies  of  their  queen.    Their  wigs  of  different- 
coloured  hair  were  surmounted  with  jewels  and  feathers ;  and 
their  faces  were  plastered  with  paint.    Even  the  citizens  carried 
looking-glasses  about  in  their  pockets,  and  were  wont,  like 
Falstaff,  to  have  their  shirts  made  of  Holland  at  eight  shillings 
the  ell,  and  mounting  up  to  twenty  or  forty  shillings  each. 
'The  glasses  which  you  carry  in  fans  of  feathers,'   says  an 
old  writer  of  the  times, '  show  you  to  be  lighter  than  feathers; 
the  new-fashioned  chains  that  you  wear  about  your  necks,  argue 
you  to  be  more  brittle  than  glass.'     Nothing  was  too  elaborate 
for  these  fancifol  dandies.     A  citizen,  who  went  to  a  barber, 
had  always  the  choice  of  twenty  different  fiEUshions  for  frizzing 
and  curling  the  hair  or  beard ;  and  as  for  Good  Bess  herself, 
when  in  full  holiday  costume,  she  must  have  looked  like  a 
walking  encydopsedia  of  natural  history.    The  spiders  crawled 
upon  her  kirtles,  and  the  bees  and  butterflies  hummed  about 
her  sleeves.     Pansies  and  oak-leaves  vegetated  on  her  bodice ; 
whilst  on  some  under-skirt  the  silkworms  might  have  been  seen 
crawling  among  the  mulberries.   In  one  case  she  shone  amongst 
rainbows,  astronomical  systems,  or  flames  of  fire.    In  another, 
the  snakes  and  the  grasshoppers  were  sporting  on  her  petti- 
coats; in  another,  many-coloured  birds  of  paradise  did  duty  as 
buttons.     Such  fancifol  costumes,  in  our  days,  might  be  useful 
to  the  '  object  '-teacher  of  an  infant-school  class.    At  this  dis- 
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lance  of  time  we  can  afFord  to  laugh  at  conceits  like  these ;  but 
to  the  sober-minded  contemporaries  of  these  men^  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  no  more  hold  on  a  new  firiend  than  a  new  fashion. 
'  Satan/  they  said,  was  '  let  loose  on  the  land/ 

In  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates/  the  English  ladies  were  con- 
demned for  lightness  which  would  have  been  detestable  even 
amongst  the  hated  Italians,  and  were  lectured  for  roaming  about 
'void  of  veils/  with  'garish  graces/  at  every  feast  and  play. 
We  give  a  few  quotations  from  Gasooigne's  satire  on  these 
absurdities.    In  one  case  he  says, — 

'  Oh  !  painted  fooles,  whose  hair-bruned  heads  must  have 
More  clothes  at  once  than  might  become  a  king ; 
For  whom  the  rocks  in  forain  realmes  must  spin ; 
For  whom  they  carde,  for  whom  they  weave  their  webbes ; 
For  whom  no  wool  appeareth  fine  enough ; 
For  whom  all  seas  are  tossed  to  and  fro ; 
For  whom  these  purples  come  from  Persia ; 
The  crimosine  and  lively  red  from  Inde ; 
For  whom  sofb  silks  do  sail  from  Sericane, 
And  all  queint  costs  do  come  from  fardest  coasts/ 

And  again  he  exclaims,  with  horror  that  he  cannot  contain,—^ 

'  Behold !  my  Lord,  what  monsters  muster  here  I 
With  angel's  faces  and  harmeful  hellish  harts ; 
With  smiling  lookes  and  depe  deceitful  thoughts  ; 
With  tender  skinnes  and  stoney  cruel  mindes ; 
With  stealing  steppes,  yet  forward  feete  to  fraude. 
Behold,  behold,  they  never  stand  content 
With  God,  with  kinde,  with  any  helpe  of  arte, 
But  curie  their  locks,  with  bodkins  and  with  braides ; 
But  dye  their  heare  with  simdry  subtill  sleights ; 
But  palate  and  slime  till  fayrest  face  be  foule ; 
But  bombast,  bolster,  frizle,  and  perfume. 
They  marre  with  muske  the  balme  which  Nature  made, 
And  dig  for  Death  in  delicatest  dishes.' 

FuLKB  6REyiij.E,  Lord  Brooke,  was  (as  his  epitaph  declared) 
servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James,  and 
friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was  bom  at  Alcaster,  in  War- 
wickshire, in  1554.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  these 
times,  he  was  educated  at  both  the  Universities,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  eminently  useful.  He  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under 
James  I.,  in  1621.    The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  pecu- 
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liarly'sad.  He  was  stabbed,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  by  one 
of  bis  old  and  most  faithful  retainers.  The  manslayer  probably 
repented  his  act  of  madness;  for  he  almost  immediately  com- 
mitted suicide.  Lord  Brooke  sank  under  the  loss  of  blood, 
soon  afterwards,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1628.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1688,  and  were  never  reprinted.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  long  and  elaborate  metaphysical  disquisitions 
which  they  contained  were  uninteresting  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  Like  Sir  John  Davies  and  Henry  More,  he  was  a  man 
eminently  gifted ;  but  his  wisdom,  like  theirs,  was  sometimes 
involved  in  oracular  obscurity.  The  gravity  of  these  metaphysical 
poems  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ebullitions  of  fancy  and 
extravagant  conceit  of  such  poets  as  Herrick  and  Carew.  Even 
Wither  and  Quarles  were  not  free  from  occasional  affectation,  and 
aimed  at  lowering  their  tone  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 
Lord  Brooke  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  impress  momentous 
truths  upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  he  was,  unfor- 
tunately, indifferent  as  to  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  conception  and  expression;  and 
Jortin  tells  us,  somewhat  hastily,  that  no  man  who  is  'not 
intelligible  can  be  intelligent.'  Whately,  in  our  days,  has  little 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  '  cloud-compellers,'  whose  manner  he 
describes  to  be  'a  mystical,  dim  kind  of  affected  grandeur.' 
Buskin,  also,  makes  himself  merry  as  to  the  '  cloud- worship '  of 
the  present  time.  But  this  mystical  manner  may  not  always 
result  from  affectation.  The  Germans  are  the  only  persons  who 
pay  honour  to  'passive  genius,'  speaking  respectfully  of  those 
whom  they  call  the  '  dumb  ones  of  heaven,'  who,  like  Zacharias, 
see  visions  of  awful  import,  but  have  stammering  tongues  when 
they  would  describe  them  to  mankind.  Some  minds  may  be 
compared  to  black  glass,  absorbing  all  the  rays  of  light,  but 
able  to  give  few  out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Consider- 
ing his  general  obscurity.  Lord  Brooke  might  have  been  grati- 
fied if  he  could  have  heard  the  maxim,  'No  poetry  is  really 
good^  which  aims  at  being  coarsely  understood.'  But  his  style  is 
not  always  dim ;  at  certain  times  his  language  bursts  forth  in  a 
strain  of  impressive  eloquence,  and  the  flashes  of  his  wit  repay 
us  for  the  darkness  of  many  a  weary  page.  The  treatise  on 
'  Human  Learning '  is  a  satire  against  the  vanity  and  irreverence 
of  men,  in  deifying  human  knowledge,  in  striving  to  compre- 
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henA  the  Deity^  and  to  elevate  htunan  reason  at  the  expense  of 
revelation.  Brooke  argued  that  mere  knowledge  was  distinct 
irom  real  wisdom^  and  that^  in  the  vain  speculations  of  the  school- 
men^ and  in  the  intellectual  cavillers  who  ahound  in  this  worlds 
we  have  one  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  evils  of  the  fall.  He 
advised  his  fellow-countrymen  to  avoid  this  audacity^  and  to 
contend  against  the  temptation  of  making  their  parents^  shame 
their  pride.  He  reminded  these  irreverent  triflers  that  the 
fountains  of  human  knowledge  were  tainted  with  evil,  and  that 
Satan  himself  might  have  been  characterized  as  'intellect 
without  Grod.' 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  revival  in  favour  of  human 
learning  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this  reaction  was 
apparent.  Such  was  the  rage  for  classical  antiquity  and  heathen 
mythology  at  this  time,  that  not  only  was  every  lady  of  fashion 
taught  to  construe  Greek,  but  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  ex- 
hibited  in  confectionery ;  and  when  the  queen  promenaded  in  her 
garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids,  the  pages 
gambolled  as  Nymphs,  and  the  footmen  danced  as  Satyrs.  But 
amidst  all  this  excess  of  pedantry.  Lord  Brooke  inveighed  in  his 
weighty  lines  against  the  self-8i:tfSciency  of  human  learning ;  and 
Bacon  himself,  who  had  drunk  of  these  waters,  and  found  them 
to  be  bitter  as  those  of  Marah,  reminded  the  enthusiasts  around 
him  that  knowledge  was  '  not  their  happiness.'  Others,  in  later 
times,  have  harped  on  the  same  strain,  and  have  remarked,  that 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pleasures  of  intellect  are  denied  to 
the  ignorant  who  do  not  possess  new  keys  for  opening  fresh 
stores  of  gratification ;  yet,  on  the  other,  an  educated  mind 
increases  our  susceptibility  to  suffering,  enlarges  our  powers  of 
self-torment,  and  stretches  farther  those  fine  threads  of  sensitive- 
ness and  sympathy,  which  are  continually  conveying  some 
jarring  vibration  to  the  heart.  We  give  a  few  verses  from  Lord 
Brooke's  elaborate  Essay : — 

'  The  chief  use,  then,  in  man  of  that  he  knows 

Is  his  painestaking  for  the  good  of  all, 
Not  fleshly  weeping  for  our  owne  made  woes  j 

Not  laughing,  from  a  melancholy  gall ; 
Not  hating,  from  a  soul  that  overflows 

With  bitterness  breathed  out  from  inward  thrall ; 
But  sweetly  rather  to  ease,  loosen,  or  binde, 
As  need  requires,  this  fraile,  fall'n  human  kinde. 
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*  And  to  conclude,  whether  we  would  erect 
Ourselves  or  others  by  this  choice  of  artu, 
Our  chiefe  endeavour  must  be  to  effect 

A  sound  foundation,  not  on  sandy  parts 
Of  light  opinion,  selfnesse,  words  of  men. 
But  that  sure  rocke  of  truth,  God's  word  or  penne/ 

Our  poet  was  not  much  more  favourable  to  war,  (the  '  blood- 
letting '  ordained  to  relieve  this  diseased  humanity,)  thaa  he 
was  to  the  pride  of  books.     We  give  two  verses  from  his  Essay 


'  Thus  see  we  how  these  ugly  furious  spirits 
Of  war  are  clothed,  coloured,  and  disguised 

With  styles  of  honor,  zeal,  and  merits, 
Whose  own  complexion  well  anatomised 

A  mixture  is  of  pride,  rage,  avarice. 

Ambition,  lust,  and  every  tragic  vice. 

*  Some  love  no  equals,  some  superiors  scorn ; 

One  seeks  more  worlds,  and  he  will  Helen  have ; 
This  covets  gold,  with  divers  faces  bom : 

These  humours  reign,  and  lead  men  to  their  grave ; 
Whereby  for  bags  and  little  wages  we 
Buin  ourselves,  and  set  up  tyranny/ 

The  treatise  on  Religion  is,  in  some  parts,  very  fine.  We 
give  a  short  extract,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
poem,  which  depends  much  upon  the  sequence  of  the  sentences 
for  its  full  effect : — 

'  For  what  else  is  religion  to  mankind, 
But  raising  of  God's  image  there  decayed. 
No  habit,  but  a  hallowed  state  of  mind. 
Working  in  us,  that  He  may  be  obeyed  ? 
As  God  by  it  with  us  communicates. 
So  we  by  duty  must  with  all  estates ; 

*  With  our  Creator  by  sincere  devotion. 
With  creatures  by  observance  and  affection, 
Superiors  by  respect  of  their  promotion. 
Inferiors,  with  the  nature  of  protection. 
With  all  by  using  all  things  of  our  own 
For  other's  good,  not  to  ourselves  alone. 

'  And  even  this  sacred  band,  this  heavenly  breath 
In  man — his  understanding,  knowledge  is  ; 
Obedience  in  his  will ;  in  conscience,  faith ; 
Affections,  love ;  in  death  itself,  a  bliss  ; 
In  body,  temperance ;  life,  humility. 
Pledge  to  the  mortal  of  eternity. 
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*  Pure  only  where  God  makes  the  spiritB  pure. 
It  perfect  grows,  as  imperfection  dies. 
Built  on  the  rock  of  truth  that  shall  endure, 
A  spirit  of  God,  that  needs  must  multiply. 
He  shews  his  glory  clearly  to  the  hest, 
Appears  in  clouds  of  horror  to  the  rest.' 

Joseph  Hall,  the  satirical  poet^  who  was  afterwards  created 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  at  Ashby-deJa-Zouch,  in 
Leicestershire.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  for  its  vigour  and 
harmony.  He  lashed  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries  with 
unsparing  severity,  and  has  been  called  the  Christian  Seneca. 
We  give  a  few  lines  called  'The  hollow  Invitation,'  which, 
though  probably  written  at  a  later  time,  convey  a  good  idea  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Elizabethan  diet.  Solemn,  indeed,  was  the 
ceremonial  of  the  dinner.  The  dishes  were  borne  in  procession 
to  the  sound  of  music.  The  grave  chaplains,  the  noisy  hunts- 
men, and  the  neat  serving-maids,  were  all  arranged  in  order. 
Each  knight  had  his  cup-bearer,  his  taster,  and  his  carver. 
The  Elizabethan  kitchen  was  a  world  in  itself,  where  a 
cook,  with  brawny  arms  and  red  face,  ruled  over  an  army  of 
martyrs,  beating  the  turnspits  with  his  rolling-pins,  and 
swinging  his  knives  pompously  at  his  belt.  The  dishes  and  the 
pastry  were  works  of  art,  of  which  no  Soyer  of  our  days  could 
dream.  The  pies  were  adorned  with  towers  and  battlements, 
and  there  were  Dutch  dishes,  Spanish  dishes,  and  Italian  dishes, 
— in  fact,  as  many  methods  for  cooking  as  there  were  for  curling 
the  ladies'  hair.  But  we  will  leave  Bishop  Hall  to  satirize 
the  citizen's  feast : — 

'  The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words  and  overly  request. 

Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holyday  P 
•  •  •  • 

I  went,  then  saw  and  found  the  great  expense, 

The  fare  and  fashions  of  our  citizens. 

Oh  Cleoparical  I  what  wanteth  there 

For  curious  cost,  and  wondrous  choice  of  cheer  P 

Beef,  that  erst  Hercules  held  for  finest  fare ; 

Pork  for  the  fat  Boeotian :  or  the  hare 

For  Martial ;  fish  for  the  Venetian ; 

Goose-liver  for  the  liquorous  Roman ; 

Th'  Athenian  goat ;  quail,  lolan's  cheer ; 

The  hen  for  Esculape,  and  the  Parthian  deer ; 
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Qrapes  for  Arcesilas ;  figs  for  Plato's  mouth ; 

And  chesnuts  fair  for  Amarillis'  tooth. 

Hadst  thou  such  cheer  ?  wert  thou  ever  there  hefore  ? 

Never — I  thought  bo  ;  nor  come  there  no  more. 

Come  there  no  more  ;  for  so  meant  all  that  cost ; 

Never  hence  take  me  for  thy  second  host. 

For  whom  he  means  to  make  an  often  guest 

One  dish  shall  serve,  and  welcome  make  the  rest.' 

BoBERT  Burton  has  been  classed  among  the  poetical  writers 
of  this  age,  for  a  few  verses  which  appeared  in  his  celebrated 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ^  and  which  are  thought  to  have 
suggest^  to  Milton  the  imagery  of  his  //  Penseroso.  These 
verses  are  free  from  that  peculiarly  elaborate  or  (as  Southey 
called  it)  'accumulative'  style,  which  characterized  his  learned 
and  remarkable  book.  Burton  himself  was  a  facetious  com- 
panion, though  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  and,  when  overtaken 
by  an  attack  of  mental  distress,  he  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
gloom  by  going  down  the  river,  near  Oxford,  and  listening  to 
the  jokes  of  the  bargemen.  Burton  was  bom  in  1576.  He  was 
rector  of  Seagrave,  Leicestershire,  and  a  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  principal  events  of  his  life  are  too  well 
known  for  us  to  enter  into  the  details  here.  We  give  four 
verses  from  his  whimsical  and  remarkable  poem : — 

'  When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown ; 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air ; 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear ; 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  veiy  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

Nougnt  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

*  When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Becounting  what  I  have  ill-done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise ; 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go ; 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

*  When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 

With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile ; 
By  a  brook»side  or  wood  so  keen. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
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A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  mj  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

'  When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan  ; 
In  a  dark  room  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  furies,  then 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
My  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce. 

All  my  gpriefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

None  so  sour  as  melancholy.' 

The  episode  connected  with  the  poems  of  Robert  Southwell 
is  one  of  the  saddest  we  have  to  relate.  The  cruel  and  deliberate 
persecutions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  must  ever  cast  a  dark  shade 
over  the  glories  of  her  reign.  Posterity  will  not  be  likely  to 
excuse  these  severities  because  they  were  dictated  by  policy 
rather  than  by  zeal,  by  state  motives  rather  than  by  religious 
intolerance.  Elizabeth  was  a  worldly-wise  and  frivolous  woman^ 
who  could  yet  be  reverent  and  earnest  when  she  was  led  to  reflect 
on  the  wonders  of  Providence  and  the  importance  of  eternity, 
and  who  knew  how  to  behave  nobly  on  great  occasions.  But  she 
was  glad  enoi:^h,  in  a  general  way,  to  escape  sermons,  except  in 
Lent,  to  amuse  herself  with  theatres  and  dancing  on  Sundays, 
and  to  regale  herself  with  luxuries  on  fast-days.  It  was  no 
scruple  of  conscience,  and  no  burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  caused 
her  to  resist  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Foxe,  that  she  would  not 
stain  her  hands  with  blood.  Elizabeth  disregarded  the  grandest 
opportunity  which  monarch  ever  possessed  of  teaching  the 
meaning  of  true  liberty  to  her  subjects,  and  of  inculcating  real 
religion,  without  using  the  force  of  tyranny.  But  the  possibility 
of  unity  existing  without  uniformity,  had  not  been  yet  recog« 
nised  by  mankind.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  were  intended  to  crush  both  the  adherents  of  Bome 
and  the  admirers  of  Geneva ;  and  little  did  Elizabeth  or  her 
ministers  care  for  the  objections  of  cavillers. 
Ir  Bobert  Southwell  was  one  of  the  numerous  martyrs  to  this 
unfortunate  spirit  of  intolerance.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  receiving  his  education  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  novitiate  in  Belgium ;  but  the  extreme  warmth  of 
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the  climate  seriously  affected  his  constitution.  He  was  next 
appointed  to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions  in  secret  in  this 
country^  which  he  continued  to  do  for  several  years,  disregarding 
the  severity  of  the  laws.  Indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  daunt- 
less zeal  and  devotion  to  supposed  duty,  which  has  so  often 
characterized  the  Jesuits,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  his  future 
fate  with  joy,  and  not  merely  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  simple  possi- 
bility. The  circumstances  of  Southwell's  arrest  were  peculiar.  He 
visited  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Middlesex,  named  Bellamy, 
of  whom  one  of  the  daughters  had  offended  her  father  by  form- 
ing an  unsuitable  marriage.  In  order  to  revenge  herself  for 
the  loss  of  her  fortune,  she  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Act  24th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  made  the  harbouring  of  a 
priest  treason.  Southwell  was  immediately  apprehended,  being 
deceived  by  her  pretence  that  she  sought  for  his  spiritual  assist- 
ance. He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  thrown  into  a  filthy  dungeon,  and  likewise  treated  iu 
a  brutal  manner.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  petition  to  the 
queen,  the  circumstances  of  this  severity  were  mitigated,  and 
during  his  three  years  of  imprisonment  Southwell  was  allowed 
to  have  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  in  his 
possession.  Being  wearied  by  his  earnest  entreaties  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  Cecil  replied,  that '  if  he  was  in  such  haste  to  be 
hanged,  he  should  have  his  desire.'  At  length  he  was  condemned 
to  death ;  but  his  enthusiasm  in  a  mistaken  cause  remained  so 
strong,  that  he  embraced  the  gaoler  who  brought  him  the  newa^ 
and  declared  that  he  could  not  have  given  him  information  of 
more  joyful  tidings.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  with  all  the 
horrible  circumstances  connected  with  the  old  treason  laws  of 
England,  but  remained  steadfast  to  the  last.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  Southwell's  writing  ia 
resignation  to  severe  evils.  Many  of  his  poems  were  written 
when  he  was  in  prison;  but  it  is  observable,  that  no  trace 
of  angry  feeling  towards  any  being  or  institution  occurs  in  them. 
After  gaining  great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch 
that  eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1593  and  1600,  the 
poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  most  of  the  writings  of  this  age, 
into  long-enduring  neglect.  A  complete  reprint  of  them,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Walter. 
We  give  a  specimen : — 
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LIFE'S  DEATH,  LOVE'S  LIFE, 

*  Who  lives  in  love,  loves  least  to  live, 

And  long  delays  doth  rue, 
If  Him  be  loved  by  wbom  be  lives, 
To  wbom  all  love  is  due ; 

*  Wbo  for  our  love  did  choose  to  live. 

And  was  content  to  die ; 
Who  lov'd  our  love  more  than  His  life, 
And  love  with  life  did  buy. 

*  Let  us  in  life,  yea,  with  our  life 

Bequite  His  living  love ; 
For  best  we  live,  when  best  we  love, 
If  love  our  life  remove. 

^  Where  love  is  hot,  life  hateful  ia, 
Their  grounds  do  not  a^ree ; 
Love  where  it  loves,  life  where  it  lives 
Desireth  most  to  be. 

*  And  sith  love  is  not  where  it  is, 

Nor  liveth  where  it  loves. 
Love  hateth  life  that  holds  it  back, 
And  death  it  best  approves. 

*  For  seldom  is  He  won  in  life, 

Whom  love  doth  most  desire, 
If  won  in  love,  yet  not  enjoy'd 
Till  mortal  life  expire. 

*  Life  out  of  earth  hath  no  abode. 

In  earth,  love  hath  no  place. 
Love  settled  hath  her  joy  in  heaven, 
In  earth,  life  all  her  grace. 

*  Mourn  tberefof  e  no  true  lover's  death, 

Life  only  him  annoys. 
And  when  he  taketh  leave  of  life, 
Then  love  b^^s  his  joys.' 

We  had  wished  to  extract  a  few  verses  from  his  melodious  and 
melanclioly  poem^  entitled^ '  The  Image  of  Death ;'  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  so. 

Samuxi.  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master  :  he  was  bom 
in  1662^  near  Taunton^  Somersetshire.  Through  the  kindness  of 
some  friends^  he  was  enabled  to  commence  his  education  at 
Magdalen  Hall^  Oxford.  He  quitted  his  Alma  Mater,  however^ 
without  taking  a  degree ;  his  genius  beings  according  to  Anthony 
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k  Wood^  more  prone  to  sabtler  and  smoother  subjects  than 
^  pecking  and  hewing  at  logic/  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
tutor  to  the  celebrated  Lady  Clifford,  who  afterwards  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  At  the  death  of  Spencer,  Daniel 
furnished  several  Masques  and  Pageants  for  the  Court,  but 
retired  with  some  mortification  to  make  room  for  the  witty  and 
more  favoured  Ben  Jonson,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival,  and 
spoke  with  derision  of  lus  verses.  But  the  friendship  of 
Shakespeare  and  Selden  must  have  compensated  Daniel  for  this 
unworthy  scorn.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a 
farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died  in  1619, 
'  beloved,  honoured,  and  lamented/  The  works  of  Daniel  are 
extremely  numerous ;  his  larger  poems  are  occasionally  dull  and 
wearisome,  or  somewhat  '  a  flat,'  as  one  of  his  contemporaries 
has  quaintly  expressed  it.  His  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  be- 
tween York  and  Lancaster,  is  a  tedious  versified  narration ;  but 
it  is  enlivened  by  occasional  stanzas  which  are  as  graceful  in 
fancy  as  they  are  eloquent  in  language.  His  poetical  dialogue, 
entitled  '  Musophilus,'  contains  a  defence  of  learning,  and  is 
considered  to  be  his  masterpiece.  It  was  probably  intended  to 
be  an  answer  to  Lord  Brooke's  lengthy  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  written  in  terza  rima,  though  Daniel,  as  well  as  Drayton, 
had  a  preference  for  the  ottava  rima.  A  letter  to  Marc  Antony 
from  Octavia  displays  considerable  dramatic  power,  and  is  far 
superior  to  the  more  ambitious  tragedy  of  '  Cleopatra,'  which  is 
embellished  with  choruses,  after  the  manner  of  the  antique. 
Coleridge  lavishes  praise  on  his  tragi-comedies,  which  he 
declares  to  have  been  written  in  imperishable  English.  Daniel 
also  composed  an  apology  for  poetry,  and  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  times  of 
Edward  III. 

This  poet  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  written 
less,  and  corrected  more.  He  was  often  too  voluminous  in. 
his  matter,  and  too  hasty  in  his  composition,  to  perfect  what 
he  had  commenced.  He  knew  nothing  of  ambition,  and  a  want 
of  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  reaching  the 
highest  flights  of  poetry.  He  has  recorded  of  himself,  that 
irresolution  and  self-distrust  were  amongst  the  most  apparent  of 
his  faults.  He  was,  however,  a  steady  friend,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  association  with  some  of  the  most  educated  and  noble 
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women  of  the  age.  Fifty-seven  of  his  sonnets  were  written 
(under  the  soubriquet  of  Delia)  to  Mary  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke^ the  beloved  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  lady  posses- 
sed considerable  literary  power^  and  had  attempted  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms.  But  the  rare  virtues  of  Mai^aret  Countess 
of  Cumberland  inspired  still  further  the  genius  of  the  poet^ 
whose  epistle  to  her  is  of  higher  merit  than  he  usually  attained, 
and  is  commended  by  Wordsworth  as  the  most  dignified  and 
affecting  strain  of  meditative  morality  that  he  had  ever  read. 

*  He  that  of  such  a  height  has  built  his  mind, 
And  rear'd  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  and  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey ! 

'  And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoS, 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  mamly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood !  where  honour,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afBictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frail^  doth,  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

'  He  sees  the  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires ; 
That  the  alUguiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit. 

'  Although  his  heart,  so  near  allied  to  earth, 
Cannot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 
Of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality, 
That  thus  make  way  unto  the  ugly  birth 
Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 
Afliiction  upon  imbecility ; 
Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  run. 
He  looks  thereon,  not  strange,  but  as  foredone. 

'  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  resolutions  and  disturbances 
Predominate,  whose  strong  effects  are  sucb^ 
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As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that,  unless  aboTe  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man.' 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  to  whom 
the  next  epistle  is  addressed.  She  was  as  talented  in  mind  as 
she  was  beautifdl  in  person ;  and  Nature  seemed  to  have  lavished 
on  her  adornment  some  of  the  choicest  of  her  gifte.  As  her 
character  expanded,  and  her  mind  enlarged,  she  became  greatly 
attached  to  her  careful  tutor;  and  Daniel,  feeling  his  respon- 
sibility in  her  education,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  the 
unwise  flatteries  of  the  world,  wrote  her  an  admonitory  letter 
when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  sage  poet  and 
the  little  maiden  pursued  their  studies  together,  wading  through 
the  learned  intricacies  of  many  a  pondax)UB  volume  of  ancient 
lore.  There  are  parents  in  our  days  who  would  value  such  a 
education  for  their  daughters,  and  would  prefer  these  solid 
acquirements  to  the  more  showy  accomplishments  of  the  usual 
boarding-school  routine.  Yet,  a  little  later  than  the  times 
in  which  Anne  Clifford  lived,  George  Herbert  made  dis- 
paraging remarks  at  the  expense  of  over -taught  women.  '  A 
morning  sun,  a  wine-bred  child,  and  a  Latin-bred  woman,^ 
quoth  he,  in  an  oracular  manner,  '  seldom  end  well.'  Perhaps 
he  had  some  reason  to  fear  lest  the  meekness  and  sincerity  he 
was  so  anxious  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  the  helpmate  of  his 
model  priest  should  be  injured  by  an  excess  of  that  worldly 
knowledge  which  puffeth  up.  But  the  orthodox  maiden  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  be  seen,  and  not  heard. 
Henry  VIII.,  copying  the  example  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
doubUess  did  wisely  in  educating  his  daughters  in  the  ancient 
classics,  and  other  branches  of  human  skill;  and  the  ladies 
of  these  times  were  '  happy,'  as  Strype  tells  us,  '  in  learned 
instructors;'  for  Latin,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  no  less 
necessary,  as  a  key  to  knowledge,  than  the  continental  languages 
are  at  present.  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  could  boast  but  little  literature  of  her  own;  whilst 
Italian  (which  was  the  only  modem  language  possessing  books 
in  the  vernacular  dialectj  was  not  always  the  most  edifying  for 
perusal.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  classical  learnings 
whilst  it  was  so  general  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community^ 
was  less  likely  to  engender  that  affectation  and  conceit/  which. 
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arise  in  ignorant  and  vulgar  minds  from  the  idea  of  possessing 
something  different  from  that  which  the  rest  of  the  world  pos« 
sesses. 

Sir  John  Daties  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  metaphysical  poets« 
Davenant  was  greatly  influenced  by  him  in  the  formation  of  his 
style^  whilst  Dryden  follows  both  these  writers  in  his  adoption 
of  the  quatrain  as  an  heroic  measmre.  Sir  John  Davies  was 
bom  at  ChiBgrove^  Wiltshire^  in  1570.  He  was  of  humble  origin, 
his  father  having  been  a  tanner.  After  a  preliminary  education 
at  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  was  speedily  expelled 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  in  consequence  of  various  irregularities. 
This  apparently  untoward  event  gave  the  colour  to  the  future 
life  of  Davies.  In  meditative  and  penitential  solitude,  he  com- 
posed his  Nosce  Teymtm,  a  poem  treating  of  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul,  of  great  beauty  and  reflective  depth.  It  has  been 
commended  by  Mr.  Hallam  for  its  condensation  of  thought,  and 
for  the  absence  of  langour  in  its  verses.  It  is  skilfrd  in  its  rea- 
soning,  didactic  and  philosophical  in  its  strain ;  yet  often  adorned 
by  rich  imagery.  In  our  days  such  a  serious  subject  would  pro- 
bably have  been  treated  in  prose ;  but  the  intermediate  style  of 
'  prose  poetry,^  first  introduced  by  Hooker,  was  as  yet  scarcely 
naturalized  in  England.  It  would  be  possible  to  quote  many 
isolated  passages,  displaying  this  intellectual  vigour;  but  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  lines. 

*  One  thinks  the  soul  is  air ;  another  fire ; 

Another  blood,  diffused  about  the  heart ; 
Another  saith,  the  elements  conspire, 
And  to  her  essence  each  doth  give  a  part. 

'  Musicians  think  our  souls  are  harmonies ; 
Physicians  hold  that  they  oomplezioas  be : 
Epicures  make  them  swarm  of  atomies, 
Which  do  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 

*  Some  think  one  general  Soul  fills  every  brain, 

As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  every  star ; 
And  others  think  the  name  of  soul  is  vain, 
And  that  we  only  well-mixt  bodies  are. 


*  God  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit, 

Among  men's  wits  hath  this  confusion  wrought ; 
As  the  proud  tower,  whose  points  the  clouds  did  hit, 
By  tongue's  confdsion  was  to  ruin  brought. 
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'  But  Thou  which  didst  man's  soul  of  nothing  make. 

And,  when  to  nothing  it  was  fallen  again. 
To  make  it  new  the  form  of  man  didst  take, 
And  GK)d  with  God,  became  a  man  with  men : 

'  Thou  that  hast  fashioned  twice  this  soul  of  ours, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  Thine, — 
Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  powers, 
Her  subtle  form  Thou  only  canst  define.' 

The  writings  of  Michael  Drayton  are  so  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate, and  his  fame  was  so  great  amongst  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  can  scarcely  be  considered  ob  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
age.  For  this  reason,  and  also  from  the  di£Giculty  of  selecting 
extracts  from  his  learned  works^  we  shall  give  him  but  a  cursory 
notice  here.  He  was  born  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire,  in  1568, 
and  manifested  from  a  child  his  bias  towards  poetry.  After 
studying  at  Oxford,  and  serving  in  the  anny  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
lie  came  before  the  world  as  an  author.  He  afterwards  became 
Poet  Laureate,  and,  dying  at  a  good  old  age,  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  epitaph  (so  justly  admired  by 
Coleridge)  was  written  either  by  Ben  Jonsou  or  Quarles, 
both  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  style  in  which  Drayton  did  not  write.  He  com- 
posed odes  on  every  subject, — elegies,  legends,  fables,  sonnets, 
heroic  epistles,  and  historical  poems.  The  fairy  legend  of 
'  Nymphidia  ^  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  superstitious  belief 
then  dominant  about  witchcraft  and  the  powers  of  the  air.  But 
the  ^  Polyolbion,'  which  the  writer  himself  has  described  as  an 
'  Herculean  toil,'  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  works. 
It  furnishes  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the  odd  taste  for 
'  poetized  history  and  poetized  geography,'  which  characterized 
the  age,  and  which  had  developed  itself  more  happily  in  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  and  others.  It  is 
written  in  the  Alexandrine  measure,  and  consists  of  thirty  thou- 
sand lines,  and  contains  elaborate  accounts  of  all  the  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
interming^ied  with  repetitions  of  all  the  ^  curious  stories,  antiqui- 
ties, wonders,  pleasures,  and  commodities  of  the  same/  Mr. 
Hallam  remarks  on  this  marvellous  work,  (which  must  certainly 
be  read  for  information  rather  than  for  pleasure,)  that  there  is 
probably  no  poem  '  of  the  kind  in  any  other  language,  corn- 
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parable  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the  "  Polyolbion." '  The 
poetical  genius  of  the  author  is  curiously  sustained  through  a 
laige  portion  of  these  extraordinary  songs^  in  spite  of  their  exten- 
sive erudition. 

The  remaining  poets  on  our  list  will  need  but  a  slight  notice 
here.  John  Donnb,  "William  Drummond,  the  two  Fletchers,  and 
Carew^  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  though 
they  have  often  been  carelessly  included  amongst  the  poets  of 
this  time.  Born  in  the  reign  of  the  Great  Queen,  most  of  these 
celebrated  men  were  mere  youths  at  the  time  of  her  decease, 
and  their  poems  were  principally  written  during  the  reigns  of 
James  or  Charles.  There  are  occasional  points  of  similitude 
in  the  lives,  as  well  as  in  the  exquisite  sonnets,  of  Donne 
and  of  Drummond,  Each  of  these  poets  had  in  his  youth  con- 
ceived a  fervent  and  enduring  affection  for  some  honoured  lady. 
Donne  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  married  the  maiden  of  his 
choice ;  but  he  was  soon  assailed  by  pressing  trials,  and  troubled 
by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  in  his  high  and  unselfish  love, 
he  determined  to  hide  from  his  cherished  wife.  A  sympathetic 
marriage,  in  which  each  person  bears  the  burdens  of  the  other, 
may  be  truly  said  to  '  halve  p^r  sorrows  and  double  our  joys.^ 
But  the  troubles  which  Donne,  in  his  generous  but  ill-judging 
chivalry,  endeavoured  to  bear  alone  and  unaided,  pressed  the 
more  hardly  upon  his  sensitive  spirit,  and  cast  a  mournful  shade 
over  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life.  Drummond  was  not 
more  fortunate.  He  wooed  and  won  his  bride ;  but  she  sickened 
of  a  fatal  disease  soon  after  the  marnage  day  was  fixed,  and,  in 
consequence  of  her  early  death,  a  deep  despondency  settled 
upon  the  mourner's  mind,  which  lie  was  never  able  entirely 
to  shake  off.  Both  these  poets  were  men  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  but  both  were  liable  to  attacks  of  morbid  melancholy. 

A  short  period  before  his  decease,  haunted  by  the  thought  of 
his  coming  end,  Donne  had  a  picture  taken  of  his  ghastly  and 
emaciated  frame,  attired  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  tomb, 
and  upon  this  dismal  likeness  he  continued  to  feast  his  eyes 
through  the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  We  give  one  of 
the  sonnets  written  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  apparently  in 
the  last  struggle  between  doubt  and  conquering  faith. 

'  Ah,  my  black  sotd,  now  thou  art  summoned 
By  sickness,  Death's  herald  and  champion : 
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Thoa  'rt  like  a  pilgrim,  which  ahroad  hath  done 

Treason,  and  durst  not  turn  to  whence  he  is  fled ; 

Or  like  a  thief,  which,  till  Death's  doom  he  read, 

Wisheth  himself  delivered  from  prison ; 

But,  damned  and  hauled  to  execution, 

Wisheth  that  still  he  might  he  imprisoned. 

Yet  grace,  if  thou  repent,  thou  canst  not  lack ; 

But  who  shall  eive  thee  that  grace  to  h^in  P 

Oh  make  thyself  with  holy  mourning  hlack, 

And  red  with  hlushing,  as  thou  art  with  sin ; 

Or  wash  thee  in  Christ's  hlood,  which  hath  this  might, 

That,  heing  red,  it  dies  red  souls  to  white.' 

Here  is  another^  which  was  composed  when  the  yictory  had 
been  achieved^  and^  in  imagination^  the  last  enemy  was  already 
trodden  under  foot. 

'  Death,  he  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  drcadful,  for  tiiou  art  not  so ; 
For  those,  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  overthrow, 
Die  not,  poor  Death ;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 
From  rest  and  sleep  which  hut  thy  picture  be 
Much  pleasure ;  then  from  thee  much  more  must  flow ; 
And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go. 
Best  of  their  bones,  and  soul's  delivery. 
Thou  'rt  slave  to  fate,  chaAce,  kings,  and  desperate  men, 
And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  siolmess  dwell, 
And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well, 
And  better  than  thy  stroke. — ^Why  swell'st  thou  then  P 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more ;  Death,  thou  shalt  die.' 

William  Dbummond  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  aame 
bitter  struggle  for  his  own  peace  of  mind.  Probably  he  had  not 
the  same  temptation.  His  oonscienoe  was  not  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  those  '  sins  of  his  youth/  which  were  to  '  lie  down  in 
the  dust'  with  his  sleeping  body.  But  to  him  this  earth  appeared 
as  if  it  were  a  dreary  prison-house^*— a  place  of  exile  from  all 
that  his  heart  held  dear.  Early  in  his  life^  death  had  proved  itself 
a  stem  adTersary  to  William  Drummond,  separating  him  from  all 
that  he  valued  most  highly,  and  leaving  him  in  dreary  isolation. 
He  was  miserably  conscious  of  the  everlasting  law  of  sorrow 
which  is  ever  at  work  in  God's  world,  and  the  reality  of  evil 
was  to  him  a  stem,  inevitable  fact ;  whilst  he  anathematized 
death  the  more,  because  it  had  spared  himself.  What  can 
be  more  desolate  than  the  tone  of  the  following  sonnet  ? — 
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*  What  doth  it  Berre  to  see  the  sun's  bright  fkoe, 
And  skies  enamelled  with  the  Indian  gold  ? 
Or  the  moon  in  a  fierce  chariot  roll'd, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 
The  mountain's  pride,  the  meadow's  fLoyrerj  grace, 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old. 
The  sport  of  floods  that  would  themselves  embrace  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  sylvan  songs, 
The  cheerful  thrush,  the  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Which  in  dark  shades  seems  to  deplore  my  wrongs  P 
For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Since  she  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
Can  have  no  part  of  them  now  with  me  here  P ' 

How  many  a  moomer,  tossing  on  a  restless  couch^  and 
stretchings  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  nighty  helpless  arms  after 
one  who  can  never  return,  (as  a  mother  feels  about  her  for  an 
in&nt  that  is  gone,)  may  have  echoed  the  sentiment  of  this 
invocation  to  Sleep ! — 

*  Sleep,  Silence'  child, — sweet  father  of  sofb  rest, 
Frinoe  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  nunds  which  are  opprest ! 
Lo,  bv  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possessed ! 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar'st,  alas,  who  cannot  be  thy  guest, 
Since  I  am  thine,  0  come,  but  with  that  face, 
To  inward  light,  that  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace,  ease,  and  true-felt  woe : 
Or  if,  des^  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 
Ccnne  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath : 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death.' 

Phineas  and  Giles  Fletchee  were  brothers,  and  cousins  of 
the  cdebrated  dramatist.  Phineas,  the  elder,  was  bom  in  1584, 
and  took  his  degree  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
His  poems  were  not  published  till  1638,  but  (as  the  dedication 
describes  them  as  the  ' blooms  of  his  first  spring,^  and  the  'raw 
essays  of  his  very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood ')  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  were  composed  before  the  accession 
of  James.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Giles  Fletcher  is  not 
recorded;  but  the  poet  himself  teUs  us  that  he  was  younger 
than  lus  brother.  like  Phineas,  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  took 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  dying,  however^  before  his  brother^  in 
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1628.  The  lives  of  these  two  men  seem  to  have  been  singukrly 
easy  and  free  from  trouble;  and  were,  probably,  marked  by  few 
incidents  worthy  of  record.  Phineas  led  a  happy  existence  in  a 
country  parish,  occupying  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  and  beguiling  his  leisure  hours  with  literary  pursuits.  Of 
the  career  of  Giles  little  or  nothing  is  known,  except  that  his 
benefice  was  at  Alderton  in  Suffolk. 

The  poems  of  Phineas  consist  of  ^  The  Purple  Island,'  '  Pisca- 
tory  Eclogues,'  and  various  miscellanies.  '  The  Purple  Island,' 
or  '  The  Isle  of  Man,'  has  been  styled,  '  a  rhymed  lecture  on 
anatomy.'  The  subject  (describing,  with  wearisome  minute- 
ness, the  peculiarities  of  the  bones,  muscles,  arteries,  and  veins 
of  the  human  body,  and  comparing  them  to  various  features  of 
landscape  scenery)  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  There  is  also 
a  description  of  the  Virtues  and ,  Vices,  which  engage  and 
fight,  like  Milton's  armies, — the  Virtues  being  saved,  when 
in  a  dangerous  plight,  by  the  interposition  of  a  good  angel. 
This  augel  was  intended  to  represent  the  pedantic  Stuart  who 
was  governing  England  when  the  poem  was  published ;  and  it  is 
humiliating  to  find  that  Phineas  Fletcher  should  thus  have  con- 
sented to  pander  to  the  love  of  flattery,  which  beset  the  weak 
Eling  James.  Though  many  parts  of  this  poem  are  heavy  and 
wearisome,  it  is  occasionally  spirited  and  interesting. 

The  longest  poem  written  by  Giles  Fletcher  was  entitled 
'Christ's  Victory  and  Death,'  and  was  published  in  1610. 
Many  parts  of  it  are  extremely  grand,  evincing  a  power  over 
language,  and  a  richness  of  imagery,  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  some  of  the  best  poets  of  the  day.  The 
natural  descriptions  and  lofty  beauties  of  this  poem  abundantly 
testify  to  the  talent  of  the  author.  The  faults  are  many  and 
glaring ;  but  these  offences  in  point  of  taste  were  unfortunately 
only  too  common  at  the  time ;  so  that  the  judgment  of  a 
poet  was  often  vitiated  by  false  and  inconsistent  criterions  of 
criticism.  The  constant  allusix^ns  to  profane  history,  which  are 
intermingled  with  the  solemn  account  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
temptation,  passion,  and  resurrection,  cannot  fedl  to  jar  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  modem  reader,  whilst  the  plot  is  often  confused 
and  degraded  by  the  strange  mixture  of  allegory  with  truth. 

We  give  three  verses  from  the  fable  of  the  bower  of  '  Vaine 
Delight:'— 
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'The  garden  like  a  ladye  faire  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumhered  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  were  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heaven  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light, 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves  did  shew 
Like  twmkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue, 

'  Upon  a  hiUie  banke  her  head  shee  caste, 
On  which  the  bower  of  Vabe-delight  was  built, 
White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  placed, 
And  for  her  tresses  inarygolds  were  spilt. 
Them  broadly  she  displa<^  like  flaming  gilt. 
Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  were  drowned  : 
Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 
And  with  green  fillets  in  their  prettie  cauls  them  bound. 

'  What,  should  I  here  depeint  her  liilie  hand, 
Her  veines  of  violet,  her  ermine  breast. 
Which  there  in  orient  colours  living  stand. 
Or  how  her  gowne  with  silken  leaves  is  drest; 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm'd  with  boughie  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears. 
Shaking  at  every  winde  their  leavie  spears 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  ne  to  be  waked  fears,' 

Thohas  Carew  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  and  repre- 
sentative of  a  numerous  class  of  poets — courtiers  of  a  gay  and 
gallant  school^  who,  to  personal  accomplishments,  rank,  and 
education,  united  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  conventional  poetry 
then  most  popular  and  generally  cultivated.  Their  influence 
may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  Cowley  and  Dryden.  Carew  and 
Waller  were  perhaps  the  best  of  their  class.  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Very  little  high  sentiment  is  to 
he  found  in  the  poetical  works  of  this  school ;  the  loftiest  ambi- 
tion of  the  authors  seeming  to  be  to  praise  ingeniously, 
and  to  flatter  profusely.  A  careful  selection  from  the  writings 
of  Carew,  repudiating  much  that  is  unworthy  of  notice,  and 
retaining  the  exquisite  and  unblemished  lines  which  he  occa- 
sionally penned,  might  be  welcome  to  the  English  public. 

We  had  intended  to  compare  the  literature  of  this  age  with 
the  yarious  poetical  tendencies  of  our  own;  and  would  have 
drawn  attention  to  that  sudden  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  which,  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  stimulated  the 
mind  of  the  people  as  by  a  'forcible  impulse,'— causing  the 
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genius  of  these  writers  to  take  astonishing  'strides  towards 
perfection/  But  we  have  already  overpassed  our  due  limits^ 
and  must  not  pursue  this  discussion.  Our  poets  deserve  a 
concluding  apostrophe^  and  they  shall  receive  it  in  the  lines  of 
Wordsworth : — 

'  Blessings  be  on  them  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, 
The  poets ! — who  on  earth  have  made  ns  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays,' 
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A&T.  m. — 1.  On  the  Germinaiian,  Development,  and  Fmetifica* 
turn  qf  ifie  higher  Cryptogamia ;  and  on  the  Fortification  of 
the  Contferte.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Hofmeibtbr.  Translated 
by  Erbdsrick  Currey^  M.A.;  F.B.S.;  Sec.  L.S.  One  Vol* 
8vo.    The  Ray  Society.     1862. 

2.  Ferns :  British  and  Exotic.  By  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S., 
P.G.S.,  P.L.S.,  P.Z.S.,  &c.  Eight  Vols.  8vo.  Groombridge 
and  Sons.     1860. 

3.  A  priced  {and  partially  descriptive)  Catalogue  qf  Stove,  Green^ 
house,  and  hardy  Exotic  and  British  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and 
Lycopods,  offered  for  Sale  by  Abraham  Stansfield  and 
Sons,  Yale  Nurseries,  Todmorden.    December,  1860. 

4.  A  Catalogue  of  Ferns,  Exotic  and  Indigenous,  offered  for 
Sale  by  Robert  Kennedy,  Conservatories,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.    1860. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  is  increasing  in 
popular  esteem.  The  wide,  and  ever  wider,  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  correct  taste  is  training  the  eye  of  the  multitude 
to  discern  other  charms  than  those  of  goi^eous  colour,  and  to 
seek,  in  flowing  lines  and  graceful  curves,  in  minutely  fretted 
outlines,  in  slendemess  which  is  not  weakness,  in  verdure  ever 
soft  and  firesh  and  tender,  an  exquisite  delight  which  is  perhaps 
more  refined  than  that  which  is  found  in  flowers,  however  rich, 
however  lovely*  We  remember,  in  our  earlier  horticultural  days, 
the  remark  of  a  lady,  honoured  in  memory  now,  but  quite  of 
the  old  school,  expressing  wonder  that  we  should  like  to  have 
'fern'  in  the  garden.  To  her  eye  the  fiUx  mas  was  as  the^&r 
fcanxna;  the  Polystichum  as  the  Lastrea;  it  was 'fern;'  not 
'  a  {cm/  but '  fern '  in  the  abstract,  identified  with  the  acres  of 
brake  die  had  been  used  to  see  in  her  youth,  and  esteemed  as 
vile  as  the  viHs  alga  of  the  poet.  But  her  youthfbl  ideas  were 
imbibed  nearly  a  century  ago ;  and  doubtless,  if  she  had  lived 
to  these  days,  she  would  have  learned  to  inspect,  with  discrimi- 
nating delight,  the  varying  filagree  work  of  the  many  fronds 
that  arch  over  her  son's  dierished  fernery,  and  to  watch  their 
development  with  an  interest  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  ferns  are  always  in  bloom. 
Winter  and  summer  are  alike  to  most  of  the  stove  and  green- 
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house  species^  and  many  of  our  native  kinds  retain  their  leaves 
through  the  winter^  with  their  lustre  heightened  by  the  fogs, 
and  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  frosts.  To  a  conservatory  or  hot- 
house, ferns  lend  a  peculiar  charm ;  the  exquisite  lightness  and 
grace  of  their  forms  combine  with  their  evergreen  verdure  to 
relieve  and  so  to  augment  the  effect  of  even  the  aristocratic 
orchids.  A  constant  interest  attaches  to  them  :  new  fronds  are 
protruding  their  curled  heads  from  the  damp  soil;  the  ado- 
lescents are  expanding  their  hundred  arms,  the  mature  are  dis- 
playing their  curious .  and  beautiful  fructification,  or  forming 
young  offspring-plants  to  dangle  in  the  air  at  their  tips, — so 
that  the  pleased  culturist  has  ever  something  to  explore,  some- 
thing to  admire. 

To  sec  our  native  species  to  advantage,  let  a  stranger  of 
refined  taste  roam  amidst  the  taU  hedged  lanes  and  'ferny 
combes'  of  sweet  Devon,  in  whose  mild  and  moist  climate 
somewhat  of  the  balmy  breath  of  the  tropics  is  inhaled,  brought 
to  her  shores  by  the  impinging  waves  of  the  mighty  Gulf-stream. 
There  the  ferns  attain  a  magnificence  of  dimensions  and  a  per- 
manence of  freshness  aaen  in  scarcely  any  other  district  of  the 
land.  We  have  in  our  eye  at  this  moment  a  lane,  one  side  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  bank  very  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  whole  face  of  this  steep  is  densely 
clothed  with  the  hart's-tongue,  whose  glossy  green  fronds,  two 
feet  in  length  and  four  inches  in  breadth,  spring  out  in  the  most 
beautiful  arches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  many  of  them 
strangely  crisped  and  curled,  and  many  displaying  that  ten- 
dency to  multiplied  fission  which  forms  so  interesting  a  feature 
in  tlds  species,  wherever  it  is  found  in  luxuriance.  Not  far  off 
is  an  old  wall,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
trichomanes  spleenwort,  intermingled  with  ceterach  and  wall- 
rue,  the  tufts  springing  out  of  the  old  decayed  mortar  so  close 
together  as  to  make  a  continuous  shaggy  surface  of  the  ele- 
gantly fringed  fronds.  This  same  lane  presently  leads  into  an 
open  wood,  where,  beneath  the  great  timber-trees  sparsely  scat- 
tered, enormous  crowns  of  the  male  fern  and  the  dilated  buckler- 
fern  grow  up  on  all  sides,  forming  vast  basket-shaped  hollows  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  individual  fronds 
attain  a  length  of  five  feet  by  actual  admeasurement. 
Or^  let  him  visit  sweet  Eillamey, — ^that  lake  of  renown^  which 
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is  perhaps  the  most  lovely  Utile  bit  of  scenery  in  the  whole  of 
the  three  kingdoms^ — and,  making  his  way  along  the  sinuous 
channel  beneath  the  towering  Eagle's  Nest,  wakening  the  linger- 
ing echoes  as  he  goes,  emerge  into  the  wild  Lake  of  Muckreep, 
and  land  where  the  flashing  cataract  pours  down  the  waters  of 
the  DeviPs  Punchbowl  fix)m  a  height  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet.  Here,  growing  on  the  Turk  rocks,  ever  wet  with  the 
spray  of  the  falls,  he  will  see  in  abundance  the  filmy  pellucid 
fironds  of  the  Irish  bristle  fern ;  the  broad,  triangular  laminss 
luxuriantly  depending  from  their  thousand  tangled  rhizomes,  as 
if  fastened  witii  iron  wire  to  the  slippery  shelves  and  ledges. 

Or,  let  him  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Foot,  and  explore  the 
wild  glens  and  vertical  clefts  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  Western 
Clare,  where  the  frail  bladder  fern  grows  to  an  unusual  size,  and 
contrasts,  in  its  peculiar  green  hue  and  delicate  texture,  with 
the  bright  colours  of  Gentiana  vema  and  Geranium  aanfftdneum, 
and  mingles  with  whole  sheets  of  the  rare  Dryas  octqpeiala. 
Here  the  marine  spleenwort  grows  out  of  the  vertical  fissures, 
and  reaches  the  almost  incredible  length  of  three  feet  in  the 
frond,  in  which  condition  it  is  actually  indistinguishable  from  that 
West-Indian  form,  Asplenium  latum,  which  has  been  considered 
a  distinct  species.  The  scaly  ceterach,  too,  makes  great  tufls 
with  the  curious  sinuous  leaves  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches  long. 
But,  above  all,  it  is  the  region  of  the  most  charming  of  fems^-— 
the  lovely  maiden-hair.  '  I  cannot  describe  my  delight,'  says 
the  enthusiastic  explorer,  '  when  my  friend  brought  me  to  this 
spot  [limestone  cliffs,  near  Ballynalackan] .  The  inland  cliffs  are 
formed  of  horizontal  beds  of  limestone;  and  on  the  vertical  face 
of  these  cliffs,  in  the  clefbs,  or  interstices  between  the  beds,  this 
most  exquisite  of  all  the  ferns  grows  in  its  glory.  In  fact,  for 
a  distance  of  fully  half  a  mile,  if  not  more,  the  stratification  of 
the  rock  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  peculiar  green  hue  of  ^. 
agnttua  Veneris.  Between  this  and  the  sea,  almost  every  verti- 
cal fissure  in  the  fiat  bed  of  rock,  over  which  we  walked,  was 
filled  with  this  fern ;  and  on  the  sea-side  of  the  road  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  gigantic  Aspknium  marinum  above  described. 
All  the  Wardian  cases  in  Great  Britain  might  be  well  supplied 
with  Adianium  capiUus  Veneris  firom  Ballynalackan ;  and  what 

was  taken  would  hardly  be  missed.^  * _«____ 

*  Free,  Dub.  Nat.  HUt,  Soc.    Beoember,  18S9. 
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The  localities  of  this  augmented  laurianee  in  our  native 
ferns^ — the  extreme  south- west  corners  of  the  two  islands^ — are 
indications  of  a  characteristic  property  in  the  el^ant  tribe,  their 
predilection  for  warmth  and  moisture.  In  cultivation  it  is  found 
that  most  of  our  native  species  respond  to  a  little  cosseting  in 
these  particulars ;  and  in  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  the 
forwarding  of  the  earlj  development,  perhaps  all  are  sensibly 
benefited  by  such  means.  Islands  in  the  tropical  regions  pre- 
sent these  conditions  in  highest  combination ;  and  it  is  in  such 
places  that  ferns  chiefly  abound.  Clare  and  Kerry,  in  Ireland, 
and  Devon  and  ComwaU,  in  England,  are  the  regions  which 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  conditions  of  a  trqpical  island, 
stretching  out  into  the  ocean  towards  the  south-west. 

Statistical  calculations  have  been  made  by  botanists,  which 
curiously  illustrate  this  tendency.  In  Egypt  there  is  but  1 
fern  to  every  970  flowering  phmts;  in  Greece,  1  to  227;  in 
Portugal,  1  to  116;  in  France,  1  to  63;  in  England,  1  to  35; 
in  Jamaica,  1  to  9;  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  1  to  4;  and  in 
Baoul,  a  little  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  1  to  1, — the  ferns 
forming  actually  half  the  vegetation ;  so  that  every  second  plant 
is  a  fern.* 

The  lovely  island  of  Jamaica  is  very  rich  in  ferns ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  where  this  charming  tribe 
could  be  studied  with  more  advantage.     Situate  within  tihe 

♦  Dr.  Hooker, '  On  the  Botanjr  of  Raool  Island/  in  the  Troc,  Linn,  Soe,,  vol  i., 
p.  125.  Some  obserrotioDs  of  interest,  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  ferns  in 
this  island,  wc  quote  :  *  The  absence  of  any  fens  (with  a  single  exception)  but  such  as 
are  natiFcs  of  Kcw  Zealand,  is  a  very  striking  ftct,  both  because  the  list  is  a  large  one 
for  BO  small  an  island,  (twenty-two  species^)  and  because,  if  their  presence  is  to  ba 
acceunted  for  wholly  by  trans-oceanic  transport  of  these  species,  the  question  occurs. 
Why  has  been  there  been  no  addition  of  some  of  the  many  Fqi  or  New  Caledonia  Island- 
ferns,  that  are  common  tropical  Pacific  species,  the  Ejji  Islands  being  only  700  miles  north 
of  the  Kermadecs,  and  New  Caledonia  750  ?  The  only  fern,  which  is  not  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  is  the  Norfolk  Island  Asplenium  dijbrme. 

'  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  total  absence  in  the  collection  of  any  of  the  planta 
peculiar  to  Norfolk  Island ;  for  Raonl  Ishmd  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Norfolk  Island, 
is  exactly  the  same  distance  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  winds  and  currents  set  from 
Norfolk  to  Raool  Island ;  in  short,  though  the  northern  extreme  of  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  Raonl  Island,  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  the  exception  of 
Asplenium  difforme^  there  is  not  a  single  fern  of  Norfolk  Island  found  in  Raonl  Island, 
that  is  not  also  found  in  New  Zealand ;  whilst  of  the  twenty  flowering  plants  of  Raonl 
bland,  no  less  than  six  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  and  Raoul  Island,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tropical,  widdy-difFused  Pacific  species,  there  are  no  pheno- 
gamic  plants  or  ferns  confined  to  Norfolk  Island  and  Raoul  Island.  It  is  further 
remarkable,  that  of  the  Raoul  Island  ferns,  CifeUkea  mtdulUrU,  and  Fteris  faicata, 
hare  not  been  found  in  Norfblk  Islaod.* 
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tifopics^  an  island^  but  of  considerable  area^  and  divided  by  a  back- 
bone of  lofty  mountains^  it  possesses  a  great  diversity  of  dimate^ 
and  a  magnificent  vegetation.  We  have  already  said  that  every 
ninth  plant  is  a  fern ;  but  even  this  statement  scarcely  gives  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  the  tribe  in  the 
richer  and  more  favourable  districts^  such  as  the  gorges^  glens^ 
and  humid  thickets  of  the  lower  ranges  of  mountains.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  high  an  estimate  to  suppose^  that  of  the  species  of 
ferns  at  present  in  cultivation  in  our  English  hothouses  and 
warm-ferneries,  more  than  one-fourth  have  been  drawn  from 
this  tropical  island. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves,  in  imagination^  to  the  south  side 
of  Jamaica,  and,  sauntering  along  a  devious  way  through  the 
cane-pieces,  and  park-like  pens,  and  pimento  groves  of  the  low*- 
land  slopes,  gradually  ascend  the  mountain-range  that  borders 
the  coast,  and  track  the  clefts  and  gullies  of  the  limestone  form- 
ation filled  with  luxuriant  and  goi^eous  vegetation,  till  we  reach 
the  silent,  sombre  forest  that  clothes  the  shaggy  peaks.  We 
land ;  and,  before  we  have  traversed  a  furlongs  we  are  struck 
with  a  gigantic  fern  crowding  the  morass  that  steams  just  within 
the  belt  of  mangroves,  whose  bow-like  feet  are  bathed  in  the 
sea.  It  \%  Acroiiichum  aureum:  the  fronds  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  rise  in  noble  crowns^  and  arch  outward,  cover* 
ing  a  vast  area,  their  form  el^antly  pinnate,  like  the  leaves  of 
the  ash-tree,  of  a  bright  green  hue,  smooth  and  glossy;  and 
the  fertile  ones  entirely  covered  beneath  with  the  golden-brown 
sori^  lost  in  one  common  confluence.  The  base  forms  a  short, 
thick  stem^  rising  out  of  the  stagnant  water,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  a  tree-fern  of  low  stature.  Further  on,  in  drier 
spots,  we  see  several  species  of  Elaphogloswm,  a  name  given  in 
allusion  to  our  own  '  hart's- tongue,'  to  which  they  bear  some  re- 
semblance in  their  simple  lance-shaped  fronds,  such  as  E.  conforme, 
and  E.  latifoUum,  dwarf  ferns  with  thick  glossy  crowded  leaves, 
golden  beneath :  some,  however,  as  E.  sqtiamosum,  are  narrow 
and  strap-shaped,  and  have  a  singular  appearance  from  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  their  long  foot-stalks  being  thickly 
fringed  with  bristly  brown  scales.  Then  occurs  a  noble  species, 
Gymnopteris  nicotianafoUa,  of  which  the  leaves,  composed  of  a 
few  pinnse,  large,  broad,  and  oval^  like  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco- 
plant,  spring  from  a  creeping  root-stem ;  while  the  fertile  fronds. 
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separate  as  in  the  former  cases^  and  clothed  with  seed^  stand 
erect  and  crowded. 

From  the  crevices  of  the  loose  stone  fences^  firom  the  angles 
of  the  buttresses  of  the  buildings^  and  from  the  decaying  walls 
of  such  as  are  fast  going  to  ruin^ — a  painfully  frequent  sight  in 
this  land^ — ^a  multitude  of  species^  reminding  us  in  their  ele- 
gantly arching  habit^  and  their  minutely  divided  outline^  of  our 
own  Lastreas  and  Polystichums,  spring  out.  Aspidium  patens 
is  here^  with  its  long,  slender,  deeply-cut  pinnsB ;  and  Blechnum 
occidentale^  with  its  narrow  band  of  deep  brown  son  running 
down  the  middle  of  each  leaflet ;  and  Pieris  grandifoUa,  whose 
pinnate  arches,  of  ten  feet  in  curve,  transmit  the  tender  green 
light  of  the  sun  through  their  substance  overhead,  making  the 
marginal  lines  of  opaque  sori  the  more  conspicuous;  and  Pofy^ 
podium  Paradis€B,  a  lovely  form,  whose  midtitudinous  narrow 
leaflets,  symmetrically  parallel,  are  studded  each  with  its  double 
row  of  pde  yellow  beads ;  and  P.  effiuum,  whose  leaves  resemble 
triangular  feathers  of  lively  green  hue;  and  Asplenium pramcr- 
9um,  every  part  of  which  is  narrow  and  linear ; — and,  lo  1  at 
length  we  stumble  on  our  own  familiar  brake.  Can  it  be? 
Can  Pteris  aqtdlina  be  a  denizen  of  these  tropic  plains?  Tes ; 
it  grows  all  over  the  world.  The  Australian  savage  eats  its 
spongy  root ;  the  elephant  crushes  it  with  his  massive  foot  in 
Ceylon ;  the  axis  deer  hides  in  its  bowery  shadow  in  Nepaul; 
the  ostrich  lays  its  great  eggs  upon  its  debris  in  Nubia^  as  did 
the  Dodo  of  old  in  the  Mauritius ;  the  Indian  in  North  America 
sleeps  on  its  gathered  fronds,  as  does  his  brother  in  Brazil,  and 
his  cousin  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific;  so  that  we  need  not 
woiider  to  find  its  well-known  visage  here. 

At  a  somewhat  higher  elevation  we  find  Polypodium  laehno- 
podium,  or  the  shaggy-footed ;  a  handsome  species  with  broad^ 
triangular  leaves  minutely  divided,  and  densely  clothed  with  a 
red  down  of  close,  hair-like  scales ;  and  P.  divergens,  one  of 
noble  dimensions,  wide-spreading,  and  four  times  cut.  Some 
fine  Pterides  also  grow  here,  such  as  P.  hirsuia,  exceedingly 
rough  with  red  down  on  every  part ;  and  P.  sulcata,  with  an 
outline  not  unlike  that  of  our  own  fiUx  mas.  Then  we  see 
Lastrea  villosa,  whose  fronds,  four  yards  long,  block  up  the 
narrow  lane,  as  they  spring  from  their  stout  stem ;  and  Ela^ 
phoghssum  crassmerve,  like  a  massive  leathery  hart's-tonguef 
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crumpled  at  the  margin,  but  with  the  soriferous  fronds  wholly 
brown  beneath,  and  with  a  root  which  creeps  over  the  mossy 
stones. 

Where  the  path  winds  round  the  base  of  the  limestone  clif&, 
we  find  species  of  another  character.  Here,  out  of  the  narrow 
clefts  and  chinks  project  the  delicate  Gymnofframmas,  some  of 
which  display  that  peculiar  furniture  of  farinose  powder  that 
gives  so  much  attractiveness  to  their  delicate  fronds,  and  for 
which  we  call  them  gold  and  silver  ferns.  G,  chrysophyUum 
and  6.  sulphureum  both  grow  on  these  rocks  in  profusion; 
whose  leaves  on  their  inferior  surfaces  are  densely  covered  with 
the  bright  yellow  dust,  the  former  rather  of  a  richer,  more 
golden  hue,  the  latter  paler, — as  their  specific  names  intimate. 
And  scarcely  less  abundant  is  that  silver  fern,  perhaps  still  more 
lovely  than  either,  as  it  certainly  is  of  nobler  dimensions,  G. 
calomelanoa,  a  most  graceful  and  elegantly-cut  species,  clad 
beneath  with  the  purest  white,  to  the  minutest  divisions  of  the 
filagree  fronds.  Other  species,  as  G.  trifoliatum  and  G.  rufum, 
destitute  of  powder,  and  though  elegant,  yet  less  so  than  these, 
the  latter,  indeed,  simply  pinnate,  mingle  with  them ;  and  more 
rarely,  examples  of  another  genus,  not  less  celebrated  for  their 
gold  and  silver  clothing, — the  Nothochkenas.  Here  are  at  least 
two  species,  N.  nivea,  and  N,  trichomanoides ;  the  former  one 
of  the  very  loveliest  of  the  silver  ferns,  from  the  purity  of  the 
-whiteness,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  dark  sort  are 
collected  into  a  marginal  belt,  thus  setting  off  the  snowy  area, 
instead  of  being  scattered  over  the  surface,  as  in  the  Gymno^ 
fframma.  The  latter  species  has  long,  pendulous  fronds,  simply 
pinnate,  not  unlike  our  own  trichomanes  spleenwort  in  form,  but 
well  silvered  beneath;  the  whole  plant  the  more  singular, 
because  clothed  with  a  dense  reddish  down. 

Contrasting  with  these  in  their  light  and  fragile  beauty,  we  see 
the  rigid,  massive,  hart's-tongue-shaped  leaves  of  Campyh- 
neurum  nitidum,  shining  dark-green  above,  and  studded  with 
round  spots  of  golden  fruit  beneath,  whose  scaly  root-stock 
creeps  about  the  base  of  the  rocks,  clinging  firmly  to  the  angles 
and  points  of  the  limestone. 

In  the  gloomier  part  of  the  pass, — ^for  the  cliffs  are  now  pre- 
cipitous on  either  side, — we  see  noble  tufts  of  a  fern,  which  we 
should  say  is  oiur  own  sda-spleenwort,  but  for  the  great  size  of 
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the  fronds^  which  are  two  feet  long.  And  possibly,  after  Mr, 
Foot's  Irish  experience,  it  may  be  the  same,  though  botanists 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  this  Caribbean  form  Aaplenium 
kstum.  Very  unfamiliar,  however,  is  the  appearance  of  Anemia 
phyllitidis,  which  rears  its  flowering  spikes  at  the  base  of  these 
precipices ;  for,  from  a  dwarf  erect  stem,  leaves  like  those  of  the 
ash  are  thrown  out,  each  of  which  sends  olBf  from  the  origin  of 
the  first  pair  of  leaflets  a  pair  of  erect,  slender  stalks,  which  are 
each  crowned  with  a  brown  spike  of  fructification,  resembling 
that  of  our  own  Osmuada^  but  of  finer  texture.  And  still  more 
uncouth,  more  bizarre,  is  yet  another  denizen  of  these  fissured 
rocks,  the  Dictyoglossum  criniium,  perhaps  the  oddest  example 
of  this  order  known.  Each  leaf  is  a  roundish  or  elliptical 
lamina,  some  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  half  as  broad ;  thick, 
and  stifi*,  filled  with  veins  united  in  the  most  elaborate  network ; 
the  whole  surfietce  studded  with  harsh,  rigid,  black  hairs,  most 
abundant  on  the  margins  and  on  the  footstalk  and  mid-rib,  the 
stalks,  indeed,  resembling  some  hairy  caterpillars.  The  leaves 
of  this  most  remarkable  fern  shoot  up  from  a  thick,  scaly, 
matted  root,  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  rocky  crevices. 

As  we  approach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  where  the 
air  has  a  perceptible  coolness,  even  under  the  beams  of  the 
vertical  sun,  we  observe  the  ferns  assume  a  more  and  more 
prominent  place  in  the  characteristic  vegetation.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  notice  in  detail  a  dthe  of  the  species ;  look  where  we 
will,  almost,  we  see  some  kind  or  other.  The  narrow  bridle- 
paths are  fringed  with  ferns :  out  of  the  mossy  edges  that  are 
saturated  with  moisture  like  a  sponge,  the  luxuriant  fronds 
spring  in  multiform  beauty,  and  curve  over  and  hide  the  footway 
for  yards  and  yards  together ;  while  minuter  forms  revel  beneath 
their  protecting  shades.  Here  is  the  Campyloneurum  phyUitidiSy 
long  and  lance-like,  sprinkled  with  yellow  dots,  and  the  Gonio- 
pteris  crenatay  with  its  prettily  vandyked  margins,  and  the  curious 
one-sided  Campteria  biaurita,  with  each  of  its  lowest  pair  of 
large  and  boldly-notched  pinn«  furnished  with  two  strong 
pinnules  on  one  side,  and  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  on  the 
other.  Here  is  the  Lcutrea  pubescens,  broadly  triangular;  and 
the  Polystichum  fnucronatutn^  so  narrowly  pinnate  as  to  be 
strap-shaped  in  outline,  with  curved  rhomboidal  leaflets,  bristling 
with  fine  points,  something  like  our  Scottish  holly-fern. 
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The  rough  stones  by  the  path-side^  and  the  great  roots  of  the 
hoary  trees^  which  project  their  contorted  folds  like  giant  serpents 
across  the  choked  way^  are  sprawled  over  by  the  lithe^  and 
slender^  and  wire-like^  or  the  tUck^  and  massiye^  and  gnarled, 
rhizomes  of  the  creeping. species.  Olfersia  cervina,  a  handsome 
kind,  with  very  distinct  forms  of  frond;  the  barren,  singly 
pinnate,  smooth  and  green ;  the  fertile  bipinnate,  very  slender, 
and  uniformly  rust-red  with  the  confluent  sort; — is  one  of  these. 
And  Phkbodium  aureum,  broadly  pinnate,  glaucous  green,  a 
noble  form,  throws  its  thick  root-stock  about  in  irregular  con- 
tortions, all  covered  with  golden  hair,  that  shines  like  silk ; 
while  its  dark  brown  rootlets,  as  delicately  fine  as  threads,  cling 
to  the  rough  grey  stone,  meandering  over  it  like  a  spider's  web. 
The  black,  scaly  rhizome  of  Goniophlebium  dissimile  creeps 
rapidly  up  to  the  summit  of  a  tall  block  of  stone,  and  allows  to 
droop  on  every  side  its  long,  weeping  fronds,  soft,  thin,  and 
flaccid  as  tissue  paper,  but  crisped,  and  of  a  fair  yellow-green 
hue,  to  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  base:  while  from 
beneath  their  protection  peep  out  the  elegant  leaves  of  Phe- 
gopteris  hasimfolia,  spindle-shaped  in  outline,  owing  to  the 
regular  diminution  both  above  and  below  of  the  leaflets,  which 
individually  are  marked  by  singular  ear-like  projections  at  their 
bases.  Another  creeping  root  is  that  of  Nevrodium  lanceolatum, 
which  sends  off  at  intervals  narrow,  smooth  leaves,  of  a  rich, 
light  green,  much  attenuated  below,  and  at  the  tip  abruptly 
contracted  in  a  curious  fashion,  as  if  the  margin  there  had 
been  rolled  on  itself  to  form  the  golden  fructification. 

This  region  is  specially  the  home  of  the  most  charming  genus 
of  the  whole  OTAer^filicum  facile  princep$, — the  maidenhair,  Adl' 
antum.  The  pretty  and  delicate  A,  canciwmtm,  resembling,  and 
even  almost  rivalling,  our  own  capiUus  Veneris,  droops  its 
pellucid  fronds,  tinged  with  pale  red,  from  the  rocks ;  and  the 
sweet  Yaius-hair  itself  is  a  native  of  the  island,  though  confined, 
we  believe,  to  its  sea-side  caves,  from  whose  dripping  walls,  as 
in  that  one  at  Pedro  Bluff,  accessible  only  at  certain  states  of 
the  tide,  it  hangs  over  the  mouldering  bones  of  Indians,  who 
found  a  last  refuge  from  tjrranny  in  those  dreary  retreats.  A. 
ienerum,  a  fern  still  more  closely  like  it,  but  with  smaller  pinnae, 
and  a  wider  frond,  is  a  common  form  in  these  dewy  mountain 
glades  ;  and  we  find  in  special  abundance  A.  atriaitim,  growing 
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in  rich  green  tufts  from  every  crack  and  deft^  and  from  the 
rough  bark  of  the  old  treesj  the  fronds  displaying  their  long, 
taper  pinns,  closely  studded  with  their  multitudinous  pinnules 
symmetrically  crowded. 

Nor  are  wanting  other  kinds,  of  greater  majesty,  if  of  inferior 
grace.  J.  iniertnedhim  has  a  fine,  bold  frond,  beset  with  many 
pinnules  of  long,  pointed  form,  which  bear  the  dark  sori  con- 
spicuous along  the  edges ;  A,  obliquum  is  somewhat  like  it,  but 
simply  pinnate ;  and  A.  kuidumy  whose  leaflets,  dark  green  and 
richly  polished,  are  drawn  out  to  longer  points.  A.  trapezia 
forme  is  a  noble,  yet  very  elegant,  species,  rearing  its  wide  but 
loose  leaves  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  over  the  wayside 
stones;  the  large  triangular  or  quadrangular  pinnules,  of  a 
tender  light  green,  overlapping  each  other,  and  diminishing  in 
size  r^ularly  to  the  tip,  and  the  tall  rachis,  with  its  angled 
ramifications  of  polished  ebony,  so  firm,  yet  so  light  and  grace-* 
fill.  Finer  still  is  the  magnificent  A.  macrophyllum,  with 
leaflets  of  similar  appearance,  but  much  lai^r,  and  more 
symmetrically  triangular,  in  like  manner  elevated  on  tall, 
slender,  erect  stalks  of  polished  ebony,  which  rise  firom  a  wiry 
creeping  root^stock  that  insinuates  itself  into  the  cracks  and 
hollows  of  the  rough  and  moss-covered  stones.  And  yet  once 
more,  in  drier  and  more  open  spots  we  discover  A.  Wtlsoni,  a 
fern  whose  pinnae,  shaped  like  those  of  the  last-named,  are  even 
larger  yet,  and  produced  to  a  long  point.  There  are  but  one  or 
two  pairs  of  these  leaflets,  and  a  very  laige  terminal  one,  the 
pinnae  here  corresponding  in  form  and  appeajrance  to  the  pin* 
nules  in  the  former  species,  which  simplicity  gives  a  very  unique 
character  to  this  fine  fern. 

We  may  see  also  a  species  here,  which,  from  the  rhomboidal 
shape  of  its  pinnae,  and  their  boldly-notched  edges,  together 
with  the  slender,  black,  erect  footstalks,  we  might  readily  mistake 
for  an  AdiarUum :  it  is,  however,  really  one  of  the  spleenworts, 
— though  surely  a  very  singular  one, — Asplenium  zanuafolium^  as 
may  be  discovered  by  the  brown  fructification  running  in  fine, 
nearly-parallel  lines,  obliquely  across  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
leaflets. 

How  grand  are  the  giant  trees  of  these  primeval  forests  I  The 
cotton-trees,  the  figs,  the  Santa-Marias,  the  parrot-berries,  the 
broad-leafs,  the  mahoganies,  the  locusts,  the  tropic  birches,  and 
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multitudes  of  others,  lift  their  crowns  of  foliage  to  the  sky,  at 
the  summit  of  hoary  columnar  trunks  of  colossal  altitude  and 
thickness;  and  these  massive  pillars  are  the  homes  of  ten 
thousand  parasitic  plants.  Some  of  these  trees  may  have  a 
bark  of  almost  unbroken  smoothness ;  others  are  deeply  cleft 
and  fissured;  but  the  minute  seeds  of  the  parasites  find  means 
to  effect  a  lodgment  in  each,  and  the  growing  roots  cling  firmly 
to  the  surface.  From  the  perpendicular  trunks,  from  the  hollows 
and  forks  of  the  greater  ramifications,  and  all  along  the  surface 
of  the  huge,  horizontal  limbs, — each  of  them  a  forest-tree  for 
dimensions, — spring  great  tangled  tufts  of  orchids  and  wild 
pines  and  ferns,  and  climbing  bignonise  of  gorgeous  bloom,  and 
long,  depending  lianes,  some  as  thin  and  pliant  as  whipcord, 
others  woody,  thick,  and  twisted,  like  huge  cables ;  making  the 
penetration  of  the  woods  difficult  beyond  conception. 

Of  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  flowering  species  we  must  not 
here  speak :  we  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  the  ferns.  There  is 
one  springing  firom  the  bark  of  a  fig-tree,  which  you  would  take 
for  a  loose  tuft  of  grass,  so  long  and  girass-like  are  the  narrow 
leaves.  But  no ;  it  is  a  real  fern,  Campyloneurum  angustifolium^ 
— one  of  the  great  Polypodium  gens ;  as  is  seen  by  the  round 
red  seed-groups  running  ill  a  double  line  along  the  under  side. 
Here  is  another,  handsomer  certainly,  if  less  abnormal,  C 
repiens :  it  is  one  of  those  which  have  a  hart's-tongue  outline, 
only  more  elegantly  pointed ;  and  having  the  large  conspicuous 
8ori  running  in  parallel  diagonal  bands,  while  the  deep  green  of 
the  upper  face  is  dotted  over  with  white  scales.  These  leaves, 
like  those  of  our  own  polypody,  are  jointed  to  a  scaly  root-stock, 
which  clings  to  and  creeps  over  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  And 
yonder  we  discern  one  which  we  might  readily  mistake  for  that 
familiar  tenant  of  our  hedges,  a  little  more  luxuriant  in  dimen- 
sions, and  a  little  more  pendent :  the  creeping  root  beautifully 
speckled  with  brown  or  light  green,  like  the  body  of  a  snake, 
gives  it  a  character,  however,  of  its  own.  It  is  Polypodium 
loriceum. 

From  a  matted  mass  of  heterogeneous  foliage  filling  the  broad 
fork  of  two  vast  cognate  limbs  in  this  Santa-Maria  tree, — a 
mass  in  which  you  might  easily  distinguish  a  score  of  species 
crowded  together, — stands  up  a  stout  bundle  of  united  stems, 
from  whose  summit   diverges  a  crown  of  short,  dark  green, 
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oblong  leaves.  Beneath  they  display  slanting  lines  of  fraciifi- 
cation^  set  in  graduated  series^  the  full-lengthy  half-length, 
quarter- length,  and  one  or  two  shorter  yet,  alternating;  while 
little  leaves  are  forming  in  a  proliferous  fashion  at  the  bases  of 
the  old.  This  is  Diplazium  plantagineum,  a  curious  example 
of  the  spleenwort  family.  And  here  we  see  a  still  more  remark- 
able member  of  the  same  household,  seated  on  the  limb  of 
another  tree.  The  leaves  a  simple  oblong,  the  fertile  ones 
Uunt,  the  others  pointed,  all  only  a  few  inches  in  length;  the 
former  remarkable  for  the  lai^e  size  of  the  very  conspicuous 
horse-shoe-shaped  sori,  which,  towards  the  point  of  the  leaf, 
overlap  one  another.  The  taper  extremity  of  the  barren  leaves 
gives  origin  to  other  leaves,  which  add  to  the  odd  appearance  of 
this  little  fern.  It  has  been  named  Fad>yenia  proli/eray  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Macfadyen, 
of  ^Hgston,  a  most  worthy  man  and  excellent  botanist,  whose 
admirable  work  on  the  botany  of  Jamaica  was  interrupted  by 
his  lamented  death. 

Besides  these,  which  are  stationary  and  local,  there  are  other 
ferns  of  a  much  more  restless  habit,  which  creep  rapidly  about, 
and,  roaming  over  and  around  these  gigantic  trunks,  seem  to 
claim  them  for  their  own  throughout  their  vast  length.  Poly- 
podium  vacciniifoliiim,  from  an  irregularly  meandering  root- 
stock  of  a  yellowish  hue,  densely  covered  with  shaggy,  pointed 
scales,  which  clings  to  the  bark,  and  crawling  up  and  up,  like  a 
rough  caterpillar  indefinitely  extending  itself,  puts  forth  at  short 
intervals  a  number  of  small  heart-shaped  leaves,  that  look  like 
those  of  some  evergreen  phenogamous  plant,  rather  than  the 
fronds  of  a  fern.  Then  there  is  Goniophlebium  piloselloides, 
which  has  a  similar  habit^  with  a  much  slenderer  clinging  stem, 
not  thicker  than  a  bit  of  copper  wire,  which  it  much  resembles, 
sending  forth  its  hair-like  roots  on  each  side,  over  the  smooth, 
grey  bark,  and  giving  birth  to  stiff  leaves  clad  with  short  hairs. 
These  differ ;  the  barren  ones  are  oval ;  the  fertile  ones  nearly 
twice  as  long,  and  only  half  as  broad,  with  two  rows  of  very 
large,  round  sori  beneath,  like  strings  of  golden  beads.  Phle- 
bodium  lycopodioides,  again,  on  a  root-stock  of  the  hairy  cater- 
pillar type,  has  leaves  elegantly  spindle-shaped^  and  the  seed- 
beads  separated, — a  different  but  equally  attractive  species: 
while  Oleandra  nodosa^  with   a    similar  root-stock,    red  and 
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sbaggy^  Las  pointed  leaves  closely  resembling,  in  size,  fonn,  and 
colonr,  those  of  the  elegant  oleander,  and  the  seed-masses  scat- 
tered in  minute  dots. 

These  all  have  entire  fronds ;  but  there  are  also  the  species 
belonging  to  the  beautiful  genus  Nephrolepis,  which  have  the 
climbing  habit,  whose  fronds,  long  and  narrow,  have  the  pinne 
set  at  right  angles,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  as  N.  exaUatay  for 
instance,  whose  lovely  green  leaves,  extending  to  a  length  of 
four  or  even  five  feet,  with  a  width  of  three  inches,  carry  each 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  leaflets,  set  in  the  most  perfect 
symmetry.  N,  pectinata  has  still  narrower  leaves,  and  more 
numerous  pinnae.  Viewed  firom  beneath,  as  the  very  elegant 
fronds  arch  out  from  the  supporting  tree,  these  ferns  have  a 
singular  appearance,  for  the  mid-rib  is  quite  concealed  by  the 
bases  of  the  pinnae ;  and  these  having  each  a  sort  of  ear-like 
projection  on  the  anterior  side,  the  alternation  of  these  swellings, 
wrapping  over  the  central  rib,  imparts  a  curious  waved  form  to 
the  dividing  line ;  while  the  double  lines  of  seed-dots  on  the 
pinnae  beyond  the  middle  of  the  series  greatly  augment  the 
el^ance  of  these  very  lovely  ferns. 

Among  the  climbers  we  have  yet  another,  and  a  quite  diverse 
type  of  ferns,  the  genus  DavaUia,  noted  for  their  large,  broadly- 
triangular,  minutely-divided  fronds,  and  for  the  sori  being  placed, 
like  very  minute  black  pin-heads,  at  the  tips  of  the  lacerations. 
D.  ekgans  runs  up  tree-trunks  as  well  as  over  rocks,  in  these 
humid  mountain  woods;  its  stout,  pale-brown,  woolly  root-stocky 
conspicuous  as  it  winds,  connecting  the  somewhat  remote  but 
magnificent  fronds,  which  are  two  feet  in  length,  and  almost  as 
much  in  width.  It  is  a  species  of  great  elegance  and  noble 
beauty. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  tangled  thickets,  where  the  earth  is 
sofk,  and  black,  and  spongy,  where  a  carpet  of  lovely  green 
SelagineUa  is  spread  in  great  sheets  over  the  roughnesses  of 
uncouth  stones  and  old  decaying  logs,  and  where  the  light 
of  heaven  finds  its  way  softened  and  subdued  through  myriads 
of  twinkling  green  leaves  far  overhead, — many  kinds  of  ferns 
delight  to  grow  and  flourish,  as  the  vivid  hue  and  freshness  of 
their  tender  fronds  reveal.  Here  we  may  find  Diplazium 
ittiatum,  an  elegant  array  of  large  but  exquisitely  delicate 
pointed  leaves,  spreading  from  the  smnmit  of  a  slender  stem,  a 
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foot  Ughj — a  tree-fern  in  miniature.  Or  we  might  suddenly 
break  upon  the  magnificent  Hemidictyon  marffinatum,  with  its 
broad^  translucent  pinnae  permeated  by  a  charming  network  of 
veinlets  towards  their  outer  edges^  and  marked  by  strong  oblique 
lines  of  brown  sori, — one  of  the  noblest  of  non-arborescent  fems^ 
sometimes  shadowing  an  area  of  five-and-twenty  feet.  Or  we 
might  meet  with  another  subarborescent  species  in  these  dense 
matted  woods^  Marattia  alata,  whose  fronds  have  the  peculiarity 
of  springing  out  of  the  thick,  fleshy  stem,  between  two  append* 
ages  which  resemble  abortive  fronds^  and  whose  fructification  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  elastic  ring,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  great  tribe  of  plants^  raising  this  genus  to  a  higher  rank 
than  other  fems^  and  presenting  the  closest  approach  of  any  to 
the  flowering  plants.  Among  ferns  of  humbler  pretensions, 
the  pretty  little  Chetlanthes  radiata  spreads  its  maiden-hair- like 
pinnse  in  the  form  of  five-rayed  stars,  or  like  slender-armed 
star-fishes,  changed  to  green  plants,  by  one  of  Ovid's  metamor- 
phoses^ each  at  the  summit  of  a  tall,  erect,  slender  stalk. 
And  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  lordly  Marattia  reclines 
the  curious  ivy-fern,  HenUanitis  pabnata,  whose  five-angled 
leaves,  grovelling  on  the  ground,  clothed  with  a  bristling  crop 
of  red  down,  scarcely  look  like  those  of  a  fern  at  all,  till  you 
gather  one,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  when  the  network  of 
veins  appears ;  unless,  indeed,  the  plant  is  in  fructification,  when 
the  fertile  fironds,  standing  erect,  display  on  their  inferior  surface 
the  rust-brown  lines  of  sori  exactly  corresponding  to  the  veins, 
an  exquisite  net  of  dark  red  meshes  spread  over  the  pale  green  leaf. 
Should  our  way  lead  us  into  one  of  those  deep  narrow  gullies 
or  gorges  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  limestone  formations  of 
the  Jamaica  mountain-region,  we  might  see  ferns  of  yet  another 
type,  such  as  occur  only  in  such  or  similar  conditions.  A  rank, 
coarse  vegetation  conceals  the  wet  ground,  among  which  the 
dangerous  dumbcane  towers,  with  its  broad  arrowy  leaves,  of 
whose  juice  a  single  drop  is  sufficient  to  swell  up  the  lips  and 
tongue,  and  preclude  speech.  The  hard  grey  limestone  rises  in 
steep  walls  nearly  meeting  overhead,  all  fretted  and  eroded  with 
deep  hollows  and  sharp  points,  like  the  rocks  of  our  Devonshire 
coasts.  In  these  little  cavities  elegantly  twisted  shell-snaiU 
reside ;  and  in  the  larger  ones,  always  brimming  with  water,  the 
shrieking  tree-toads  delight  to  sit,  enjoying  their  cool  bath. 
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And  out  of  the  same  crevices  many  species  of  film-ferns^  Hy* 
menophyllvm  and  Trichomanes,  project  their  tufts  of  pellucid 
fronds,  and  twine  their  matted  wiry  roots  around  the  groined 
projections.  In  the  same  fissures,  and  out  of  the  rough  bark  of 
the  tall  trees  that  rear  themselves  towards  the  light  by  the  wall- 
like cliff's,  spring  several  kinds  of  Gleichenia  (G.  Bancroftii,  and 
others) ;  a  genus  of  ferns  of  singular  aspect,  possessing  wide- 
spread fronds  of  very  lax  habit,  and  of  very  minute  segments, 
but  so  peculiarly  elegant  and  delicate,  that  they  have  been 
termed  the  aristocracy  of  the  fern-tribes. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  emerge  on  a  region  where  the  true 
arborescent  species,  the  tall  tree-ferns,  grow  in  their  majesty. 

The  handsome  Dicksonia  cicutaria,  when  old,  forms  an 
umbrella  of  vivid  glossy  green  fronds,  set  on  a  true  tree-like 
stem  of  considerable  thickness,  though  of  no  great  height.  And 
HemUelia  grandifoUa,  a  fern  of  very  different  aspect,  is  also  of 
low  altitude,  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  man :  its  broad 
pointed  pinnse  cut  into  knife-like  teeth  give  it  a  peculiarly  noble 
appearance.  H.  horrida,  however,  attains  a  really  arboreal 
height, — a  species  whose  stem  and  mid-ribs  bristle  with  sharp 
spines,  and  whose  young  leaves  have  a  remarkable  appearance 
from  being  clothed  with  a  sort  of  grey  wool  on  their  first 
unfolding. 

Cyathea  arborea  is  a  species  of  peculiar  elegance,  growing  in 
more  open  spots,  in  small  groups  and  groves.  The  slender 
stems,  each  marked  with  its  oval  scale-like  scars,  and  throwing 
out  from  its  summit  its  swelling  cluster  of  leaf-bases,  so  compact 
and  so  regular  as  to  look  like  the  elegantly-fiuted  knob  of  some 
cast-iron  pillar,  again  constricted  before  they  spread  abroad  in  a 
wide  umbrella  of  finely  cut  foliage,  have  an  imposing  effect, 
surrounded  by  the  moss-grown  trunks,  shaggy  with  gorgeous 
parasites,  of  tall  trees  that  tower  up,  and  interweave  their 
branches  far  over -head,  shutting  out  the  sun,  and  almost  the 
light. 

The  AbophikSy  again,  are  tree  ferns  of  lowlier  elevation.  A. 
ferox — rightly  named,  since  it  is  most  ferociously  armed  with 
long  rigid  thorns — rears  a  stem  three  or  four  yards  high  from 
the  midst  of  rank  herbage.  Its  fronds  are  generally  like  those 
of  our  own  male  fern,  but  exaggerated  :  the  formidable  prickles, 
however,  that  stand  up  from  the  knobbed  bases  of  the  fronds. 
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which  swell  out  around  the  Bummit  of  the  trunk,  like  the 
bulging  branches  of  a  candlestick;  the  elongated  scars  on  the 
stem,  that  mark  the  position  once  borne  by  the  now-fallen 
fronds ;  and  especially  the  lower  half  of  the  stem,  so  clothed 
with  roots  as  to  look  like  a  mass  of  intertwining  wire,  black  and 
shining,  and  running  down  with  the  concentrated  moisture  of 
these  damp  woods, — are  totally  unlike  anything  ever  seen  in  a 
temperate  climate.  Finally,  there  is  another  species  of  the  same 
genus  abundant  in  these  lofty  woods.  A,  pruinata,  which,  had  it 
an  altitude  commensurate  with  its  expansion,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ferns  in  the  world.  Instead  of  spines,  its 
trunk  is  invested  with  woolly  hair;  and  its  minutely  divided 
foliage,  elegantly  tapering,  and  of  a  tender  green  above,  is 
covered  beneath  with  a  silver  hoar,  like  that  of  the  Gymno^ 
grammas,  in  which  it  is  the  rival  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
ferns,  Cyathea  dealbata,  the  silver  tree-fern  of  New  Zealand. 

Thus  our  imaginary  tour  through  one  tropical  island  would 
bring  before  our  notice  examples  of  almost  every  important 
type  of  form  included  in  this  immense  order.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  notable  exception,  but  the  Platyceria,  or  stag-horn  ferns, — 
those  remarkable  parasitic  forms  that  cling  to  the  trunks  of  great 
trees,  and  have  two  kinds  of  fronds,  one  globose  and  bent  down- 
ward, the  other  flat  and  palmate  and  spreading.  No  example 
of  this  curious  fern  is  found  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Few  of  us,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of  wooing  Flora  in 
her  tropical  bowers ;  we  content  ourselves  therefore  with  gather- 
ing her  treasures,  and  improvising  the  tropics  at  home.  For* 
tunately,  the  lovely  ferns  are  domesticated  with  little  difficulty ; 
and,  a  few  principles  of  culture  having  been  mastered,  we  are  able 
to  grow  them  to  a  luxuriance  and  beauty  often  even  superior  to 
what  they  attain  in  their  native  haunts.  And  when  wealth  and 
taste  combine,  what  can  be  more  charming  than  the  ample 
stove-ferneries  erected  and  furnished  by  some  of  our  princes  of 
horticulture?  Such  an  one  is  that  at  Rockville,  near  Dublin, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bewley.  It  is  a  house  of  about 
sixty  feet  square,  divided  into  three  aisles  by  rows  of  rustic 
arches  and  pillars,  the  centre  being  twenty  feet  in  height,  the 
sides  a  little  lower.  It  is  heated  to  a  tropical  temperature  by 
hot- water  pipes,  and  is  covered  by  a  double  glass  roof,  an  admi- 
rable contrivance  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  six 
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inches  of  air  between  the  two  roofs  acting  as  a  non-conducting 
blanket.  The  inner  glass  is  stained  of  a  wine-red  colour^  which 
imparts  a  wonderfiiUy  rich  tone  to  the  light  within,  while  it 
subdues  it  to  that  degree  of  shade  most  congenial  to  these 
shadow-loving  tribes. 

The  visitor  enters  through  a  glass  door,  and  steps  down  on  its 
lowered  floor  of  clean  shingle.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the 
precincts  of  some  ancient  fane^  now  falling  into  ruin,  where 
-vegetation  is  silently  but  rapidly  exercising  unchallenged 
dominion.  The  massive  buttresses  of  rugged  grey  stone,  which 
divide  off  the  area  on  each  side,  and  the  pointed  gothic  arches 
that  spring  from  them,  are  built  with  gaping  joints,  and  rude 
irregular  projections,  in  and  over  which  mosses  and  lycopods 
and  ferns  are  growing,  arching  out,  depending,  or  creeping  over 
the  coarse  shaly  stone,  and  everywhere  presenting  the  most 
charming  effects  with  their  lovely  green  foliage ;  requiring  indeed 
a  stem  pruning,  to  prevent  the  rocky  supports  from  being 
completely  concealed  under  the  confluent  verdure. 

'While  the  buttresses  are  thus  decorated,'  writes  a  describer, 
*  the  open  spaces  of  the  aisles  are  chiefly  occupied  by  large  plants  with 
fine  foliage,  mostly  planted,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  little  mounds  of  rock- 
work.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  that  thus  placed 
singly  cannot  fail  to  command  attention  : — A  noble  plant  of  Latania 
JBorhonica,  with  its  beautifully  plaited  fan-like  leaves ;  a  noble  plant 
of  Dieksonia  antarcticay  \0\  feet  in  height  to  top  of  fronds,  fine, 
dark,  clear  stem  3  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  fronds  forming  a 
circle  12  feet  in  diameter;  Dicksonia  squarrosoy  true,  11^  feet  in 
height,  with  noble  fronds,  and  feathered  with  offsets  all  up  the  stem ; 
AUophila  awtralica,  10  feet  in  height,  with  an  elegant  crown  of 
healthy  fronds ;  Alsophila  exceUa,  11  feet  in  height,  with  noble 
foliage.  Then  there  were  fine  large  plants  of  Oyathea  dealbata,  Oya^ 
thea  medullaris,  Alsophila  Macarthugy  Mkopala  De  Jonghi,  and  the 
beautiful  Aralia  leptaphylla  and  pajpyrifera :  also  good  plants  of  the 
singular-leaved  Dammaras  from  New  Caledonia;  Draccena  nutans; 
Imatophyllum  miniatum,  12  feet  in  circumference;  a  Chinese  colt*s- 
foot,  JFarfuyium  yrmnde,  20  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  India-rubber  plant,  which,  with  its  thick,  leathery  leaves, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  feathery  foliage  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.* 

*  The  north  end  of  the  house  is  a  solid  wall,  and  in  front  of  it 
is  a  fine,  massive,  irregular  specimen  of  rock-work,  formed  of  different 
materials,  but  each  by  itself,  and  thus  on  a  limited  scale  furnishing 

*  These  last-named  plauts  are  not  fens. 
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materials  for  geological  study.  These,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were 
Ballycoras  clay  slate,  and  granite,  grey  granite,  quartz,  red  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  tufa,  petrified  moss,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  pile  is 
not  only  irregular,  but  formed  into  arched  vaults,  caves,  recesses, 
nooks,  and  crannies,  to  suit  some  sweet  little  things  that  modestly 
like  retirement  from  the  glare  of  bright  sunlight ;  as  the  varieties  of 
Killamey  fern,  and  some  other  of  the  Trichomanet,  and  such  Jlyme- 
nophyllums  as  Tunhrid^ense  and  WiUoni,  and  other  small  ferns  and 
lycopods.  Then  on  the  face  of  the  rock  were  fine  specimens  of 
Platyeeriums,  good  foliage  of  Begonias  ;  and  among  other  ferns  and 
mosses,  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  Platyloma  throwing  its 
elegant  fronds  over  i^Bd  granite.  Steps,  rude  as  they  ought  to  be, 
take  you  firom  either  side  over  the  top  of  this  rock-work,  revealing 
some  rarity  and  beauty  at  your  feet  at  every  step,  until,  reaching  the 
top,  and  surveying  the  whole, — the  wreathed  buttresses,  the  draped 
arches,  and  the  expanse  of  the  fine  foliage  of  tree-ferns,  &c.,  beneath 
your  eye, — ^you  might  easily  imagine  you  were  standing  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  buildings  of  a  forgotten  race,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Central 
America,  where  vegetation  in  wild  melancholy  grandeur  is  revelling 
amid,  and  obliterating,  the  evidences  of  a  previous  power,  genius,  and 
civilization.** 

In  such  a  retreat  as  this  the  amateur  pteridologist  may  watch 
the  gradual  development  of  his  lovely  favourites,  admire  their 
manifold  beauties  and  graces,  and  accept  the  smiles  of  gratitude 
with  which  they  greet  him,  as  they  root  into  the  nooks  and 
crannies,  or  comfortable  pots  prepared  for  them,  all  well  stored 
with  the  fibry  peat  ih  which  they  delight,  or  the  new-fashioned 
cocoa-dust  which  seems  to  suit  their  appetites  better  than  any- 
thing else ;  and  here,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  may  lift  his  heart 
in  loving  adoration  and  praise  to  the  blessed  God,  who  has 
adorned  the  earth  with  such  loveliness  for  His  own  glory.  And, 
surrounded  by  such  opportunities,  the  botanist  may  most  advan- 
tageously pursue  those  investigations  on  the  structure,  the 
germination,  the  growth,  and  the  fructification  of  this  tribe  of 
plants,  which  are  yielding  results  so  remarkable,  so  striking. 
Some  of  these  results,  as  being  the  most  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  ferns,  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to 
describe,  under  the  guidance  of  that  able  botanist.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Hofmeister. 

How  does  A  fern  reproduce  its  kind  ?  Seeds,  such  as  those 
which  flowering  plants  produce,  it  has  none;  but  it  yields 
millions  of  organs  which  serve  instead  of  seeds  to  originate  a 


*  <  Journal  of  Horticnltme/  March  25Ui,  1862. 
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liew  generation  of  its  kind^  though  their  structure  and  the  mode 
of  their  deyelopment  are  totally  diverse  from  those  of  seeds. 
If  we  take  a  leaf  of  a  Polypodium, — the  common  P.  vulgare 
from  a  hedge  will  do  just  as  well  as  any  exotic  species, — we  shall 
find,  if  it  is  in  fruit,  that  its  back  is  studded  with  a  number  of 
round  spots,  called  sort,  very  conspicuous  from  their  golden 
yellow  or  rich  brown  hue.  Examination  with  a  powerful  lens 
reveals  that  each  of  these  spots  is  a  group  of  tiny  globules, 
known  as  thecfB,  each  elevated  on  a  slender  stalk,  and  closely 
crowded.    A  microscope  is,  however,  needed  to  discern  more. 

By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  we  perceive  that  each  theea  is  a 
hollow  sac,  strengthened  by  a  stout  ringy  marked  by  transverse 
bars,  that  passes  vertically  round  it,  like  the  brass  meridian 
round  a  globe.  At  a  certain  period  this  elastic  ring  bursts, 
rupturing  the  walls  of  the  theca^  and  scattering  its  contents, 
vis.,  the  sporeSy  which  are  the  ultimate  agents  of  reproduction, 
answering  to  seeds.  They  are,  however,  homogeneous  cor- 
puscles, generally  of  an  ovate  or  rounded  form,  with  three  more 
or  less  prominent  ridges  running  along  them  longitudinally. 

Under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  thick  but 
brittle  outer  coat  of  the  spore  bursts,  and  the  contents  protrude 
as  a  clear  bladder,  which,  by  growing,  assumes  a  tubular  form, 
divided  by  transverse  partitions ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  single 
linear  series  of  oblong  cells,  within  which,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  their  walls,  grains  of  green  substance,  {chlorophyll,)  the 
colouring  matter  of  plants,  develop  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  a  slender  root  grows  out  from  the  lowest  cell.  After  the 
conferva-like  filament  has  made  its  fourth  or  fifth  linear  cell,  the 
terminal  one  divides  longitudinally,  so  that  two  oblong  cells 
placed  side  by  side  now  end  the  series.  These  now  go  on 
developing  other  cells,  by  division  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  tip  of  the  confervoid 
rapidly  assumes  a  fiat  fan-like  shape,  and  is  recognisable  as  the 
prothallium  ;  a  condition  in  which  the  new  growth  very  closely 
resembles  the  common  liverwort,  {Marchantia,)  which  spreads 
its  expansions  so  commonly  over  the  eavth  in  damp  situations. 

We  shall  be  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  we  suppose  these 
green  laminse  which  lie  so  thickly  overlapping  each  other  and 
sparkle  so  prettily,  in  our  seed-pan,  to  be  the  future  ferns. 
The  prothallium  does   not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
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future  plant  at  all ;  it  is  but  a  sort  of  foster-mother  by  which  it 
is  reared.  In  it,  however,  occur  a  series  of  developments  of 
most  remarkable  character.  When  the  prothallium  has  at- 
tained dimensions  which  make  it  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  minute  warts  begin  to  form  on  its  under  sur- 
face, which  are  called  the  antheridia,  from  their  perform- 
ing functions  analogous  to  the  male  organs  (anthers)  of 
higher  plants.  Each  antheridium  is  composed  of  a  lai^e 
central  cell,  supported  by  .one  cylindrical,  or  two  semi-cylin- 
drical, cells,  covered  by  a  cell  having  the  form  of  a  segment  of 
a  sphere,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  several  smaller  cells. 
By  and  by,  the  central  cell,  having  increased  in  size,  is  trans- 
formed by  internal  divisions  into  a  globe  containing  several 
cubical  cells ;  and  in  each  of  these  latter  there  is  now  produced 
what  has  the  form,  and  appearance,  and  motions  of  a  living 
animalcule ;  a  flat  ribbon-like  worm  spirally  coiled  into  about 
four  whirls,  tapering  to  a  fine-drawn  point  behind,  and  furnished 
for  about  half  its  length  anteriorly  with  a  number  of  projecting 
hairs  (cilia).  At  first,  this  worm  (spermatozoon)  lies  coiled 
motionless  in  a  little  transparent  bladder,  within  one  of  the 
cubic  cells.  The  walls  of  these  cubic  cells  now  dissolve;  and 
the  globules  with  their  (as  yet  inactive)  spermatozoa  lie  loose  in 
the  midst  of  the  antheridium.  At  length,  the  terminal  lens- 
shaped  cell  of  this  bursts,  and  the  globules  escape,  and  swim 
with  a  rotary  motion  in  the  drops  of  moisture  which  lie  con- 
densed on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  prothallium,  the  ciliated 
end  of  the  spermatozoon  protruding  through  each.  Suddenly, 
the  globule  bursts  with  a  wide  aperture,  and  the  spermatozoon, 
partly  uncoiling,  darts  out  and  swims  away  with  a  rapid  motion, 
rotating  as  it  goes.  But  we  must  leave  these  curious  bodies 
awhile,  and  trace  the  development  of  another  equally  strange 
set  of  organs. 

The  prothallium,  meanwhile,  has  been  growing,  and  has  taken 
a  forked  form,  the  tip  forming  two  expanded  portions,  divided 
by  a  deep  indentation.  The  bottom  of  this  sinus  is  the  seat  of 
the  archeffonia,  which  %re  but  few,  while  the  antheridia  are  very 
numerous.  The  substance  of  the  prothallium  on  its  under 
surface,  just  behind  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  becomes  a  cushion 
of  small  cells,  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  cells  already 
existing  at  that  part;    and  on  this  cushion   there  grows  an 
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elevated  wart^  which  is  the  archegonium*  Within  its  base  it 
holds  a  globose  cell^  which  becomes  the  embryo-sac^  while' the 
elevated  portion  becomes  a  sort  of  chimney  or  shafts  composed 
of  four  courses  of  four  cells  each,  the  top  of  which  is  as  yet 
closed.  The  embryo-sac  encloses  a  single  nucleus  at  fii^t; 
but  presently  a  second  is  developed,  which  becomes  the 
germ-vesicle ;  it  is  minute  at  first,  but  rapidly  increases, 
while  the  primary  nucleus  shrivels  and  disappears.  At  length, 
the  cells  which  close  the  summit  of  the  shaft  burst  apart, 
and  its  fluid  contents  escape,  leaving  an  open  passage  to 
the  embryo-sac.  At  the  same  time,  the  wall  of  the  latter 
softens  and  dissolves,  and  the  germ  lies  exposed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  open  shaft. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  spermaiozoa,  which  are  whirling 
about  in  giddy  gyrations  in  those  minute  drops  of  condensed 
moisture,  which  lie  studding  the  surface  of  the  prothallium,  like 
seed-pearls.  Often  these  drops  coalesce;  and  the  thin  space 
between  the  prothallium  and  the  earth  is  a  continuous  stratum 
of  water.  One  of  the  spermatozoa,  finding  the  summit  of  an 
archegonkan  open,  instantly  enters,  and  makes  its  way  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  germ  lies,  around  which  it  plays  sportively. 
This  is  impregnation :  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  the  end  of  these 
wonderful  provisions  is  attained;  and  the  shaft  immediately 
closes  again  by  the  swelling  of  the  terminal  cells.  The  germ 
further  eolaiges,  and  divides  into  four  cells  in  one  plane, 
one  of  which  grows  into  the  bud  and  first  frond  of  the  young 
fern,  while  another  produces  the  root.  The  active  growth 
of  these,  respectively  upward  and  downward,  produces  an  ever- 
increasing  expansion  of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
till  the  latter  is  at  length  ruptured,  and  the  young  frond  pro* 
tmdes,  curves  upward,  and  appears  between  the  two  flaps  of  the 
prothallium.  Before  this  it  has  formed  the  lamina,  which  is 
always  much  less  divided  than  the  mature  frond.  The 
root  also  protrudes  downward,  and  penetrates  the  ground. 
Such  are  the  marvellous  processes  which  attend  the  ear- 
liest life  of  these  charming  plants.  The  record  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale ;  and,  but  for  the  numerous  witnesses — witnesses  of 
the  highest  scientific  acumen,  and  the  most  unimpeachable 
veracity — who  confirm  the  testimony,  it  would  be  dismissed  as  a 
myth.     The  facts,  however,  are  beyond  dispute ;   and^  indeed. 
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may  without  much  difficulty  be  verified  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  more  delicate  microscopic  investigations.  The  following 
details  by  Dr.  Hofmeister  will  teach  the  student  what  to  look 
for^  and  how. 

'When  a  quantity  of  fem-sporeB  are  sown,  tho  germinating j9ro-> 
thallia  are  developed  at  very  diiferent  periods.  The  earliest  prothallia 
produce  in  the  first  instance  only  antheridia,  afterwards  antheriJia 
and  archegonia  together,  and  when  advanced  in  age,  only  archegonia. 
The  eQxVie&t  prothiUia  have  already  attained  the  latter  stage  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  prothalliay  the  development  of  which  has  been 
retarded  by  the  shade  afforded  by  the  earlier  ones,  are  thickly  covered 
with  antJieridia,  If  the  plants  are  now  kept  for  some  days  rather 
dry,  and  then  saturated  with  water,  the  result  will  be,  that  numbers 
of  antheridia  will  emit  spermatozoa,  and  numbers  of  archegonia  will 
open  contemporaneously.  The  water  should  not  be  poured  over  the 
plants,  but  the  pot  should  be  placed  in  water  nearly  up  to  the  margin, 
by  which  means  capillary  attraction  and  condensation  will  yield  abun- 
dance of  moisture  to  the  prothallia,  Afber  one  or  two  hours,  the 
sturfaces  of  the  larger  prothallia,  which  are  covered  with  archegonia, 
are  found  almost  covered  with  tpermatozoa,  partly  ia  motion,  and 
partly  at  rest.  If  a  delicate  longitudinal  section  through  the  paren- 
chyma of  )^e^Q  prothallia  be  examined  immediately,  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  200  to  300  diameters,  spermatozoa  are  sometimes  found 
in  all  the  archegonia  along  the  whole  length  of  the  section.  I  thus 
found  three  spermatozoa  in  active  motion  in  the  central  cell  of  the 
archegonium  of  Aspidiumfilix  mas.  In  this  case  the  motion  ceased 
seven  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  observation,  and  was 
accompanied  (probably  caused)  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous 
matter  of  the  cell-contents.  In  the  same  fern  on  two  occasions  and 
also  in  Qymm^ramma  calomelanos  and  Pteris  aquilina,  1  have  seen  a 
spermatozoon  m  motion  in  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  ;  and  in 
the  above-mentioned  species,  and  also  in  Asplenium  septentrionale 
and  filix  fomina,  1  have  seen  a  motionless  body  near  the  germinal 
vesicle,  (after  the  growth  of  the  latter  has  commenced,)  answering  in 
form  to  a  spermatozoon.  Lastly,  in  Aspidium  filix  mas  and  Pteris 
aquilina,  I  have  often  seen  motile  spermatozoa  in  the  canal  of  the 
opened  archegonia,  the  motion  of  which  spermatozoa  ceased  during  the 
continuance  of  my  observations.  I  may  add,  that  these  observations 
were  very  numerous,  and  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  following 
out  the  cell-development  of  the  embryo.  In  a  angle  prothallium 
cultivated  in  the  manner  stated  above,  and  laid  open  longitudinally  as 
I  have  mentioned,  there  will  not  be  found  more  than  three,  or  at  the 
most  four,  archegonia  open  at  the  apex ;  spermatozoa  wiU  probably 
be  found  m  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  such  archegonia,  and  they 
will  often  not  be  found  at  all.'* 


•  Hofimeiater,  Higher  Ory^iog.,  p.  198,  note. 
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The  increaae  <^  spedmens  by  means  of  buds  or  bulbules  must 
not  be  oonfounded  with  germination.  By  germination  a  new 
generation  is  produced;  the  little  fern  that  grows  out  of  the  jvro- 
thallium  being  the  daughter  of  the  plants  whose  spore  produced 
that  prothaUivm.  The  developed  bud,  however,  is  but  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  individual  fern  on  which  it  grew,  and  partakes 
of  any  accidental  («.e.,  not  specific)  peculiarity  possess^  by  it. 
The  production  of  such  adventitious  buds  is,  however,  a  highly 
interesting  phenomenon  to  the  fern-cultivator;  especially  when 
they  occur  upon  the  leafy  part  of  the  frond,  as  in  many  species 
of  Asplenium.  If  we  examine  one  of  these  proliferous  species, 
A»  odontites  or  A.  viviparum,  for  example, — ^we  shall  see  young 
plants  in  every  stage  dotted  about  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds, 
from  the  minute  black  scaly  wart  which  breaks  out  of  the  mem- 
brane, to  the  well-formed  fern  with  four  or  five  fronds.  The 
leaves  on  which  this  phenomenon  occurs  are  flaccid  and  pro- 
cumbent; and  as  they  gradually  decay  on  the  moist  earth,  the 
new  plantlets  strike  tiieir  roots  into  the  soil,  and  become  inde- 
pendent. Woodwardia  radicans,  again,  a  noble  species  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  forms,  near  the  point  of  its  fronds,  a  plant, 
which  grows  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have,  not  rarely,  half-a- 
dozen  fronds  a  foot  in  length,  yet  deriving  all  its  support  from 
the  main  plant.  Others,  as  AspL  radicans,  A,  rcu:?iirhizon, 
Adiantum  caudatunij  &c.,  have  the  tip  of  the  frond  drawn  out 
into  a  long  filament,  on  which  the  young  plants  grow :  and  it  is 
a  common  mode  of  increasing  such  species  to  peg  the  tail  down 
to  the  earth  with  a  hair-pin,  where  the  progeny  soon  root,  and 
can  be  potted  off.  Again,  Cysiopteris  bulbifera  forms  little 
bulbs  on  the  un€kr  side  of  the  mid-iib.  These  are  green,  egg- 
shaped  bodies,  nearly  as  big  as  peas,  composed  of  two  very  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  like  cotyledons,  joined  to  the  rib  by  a  connexion 
which  severs  with  a  slight  touch.  They  fall  on  the  ground ;  or 
they  may  be  placed  upright  on  the  soil  of  a  pot,  when  in  a  few  weeks 
they  send  out  tiny  fronds  of  the  proper  form,  and  a  plant  is  made. 
There  is  a  remarkable  mode  of  increase  in  the  genus  Nephron 
lepis.  These  elegant  ferns,  known  by  their  lengthened  comb- 
like fronds,  send  forth  beneath  the  soil  long  runners  like  slender 
wires,  which  at  their  extremities  develop  a  thick  oblong  knob. 
On  the  surface  of  this  a  number  of  buds  grow  out,  which  are 
prolonged  into  young  plants,  and  then  the  knob  and  wire  decay. 
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Many  penona  most  have  admired  the  noble  specimens  of  Pla^ 
tyeemtm  akieame,  which  for  seyeral  years  has  grown  sni^nded 
against  the  wall  of  the  tropical  fernery  in  Kew  Gardens.  But 
perhaps  few  hare  penetrated  the  mystery  of  those  great  suoca- 
lent  semi-globalar  leaves^  like  those  of  a  large  cabbage^heart^ 
which  adhere  by  their  edges  to  the  suspended  board.  The  first 
fiond  formed  is  upright  and  spoon-shaped;  then  one  comes, 
which  is  thick  and  circular^  projecting  horizontally,  and  pre- 
sently curving  downward:  after  this,  erect  fronds  again 
groW|  which  develop  flat  forking  tips,  like  the  horns  of  an 
elk ;  and  then  a  pair  of  the  globose  recurved  form,  one  on  each 
side,  covering  up  the  base  and  the  roots  in  their  ample  hollow. 
Why  this  peculiarity  of  growth?  The  fern  is  a  native  of 
tropical  Australia,  where  it  grows  on  the  perpendicular  trunks 
of  great  forest  trees,  and  must  often  be  exposed  to  droughts. 
These  thick  recurved  fironds  afford  a  protection  to  the  root  and 
heart  of  the  plant,  enclosing  those  parts  in  a  tight  box,  from 
which  evaporation  with  difficulty  proceeds.  Other  species  of  the 
genus,  whose  fronds  spread  over  the  ground,  protecting  the  base 
of  the  plant  and  the  surrounding  soil  with  their  shadow,  are  not 
exposed  to  the  same  peril,  and  are  entirely  devoid  of  tins  peculiar 
manner  of  growth. 

The  microscopist  may  find  many  highly  interesting  subjects 
of  investigation  in  a  well-filled  stove-fernery.  This  Platycerium, 
tat  instance,  has  its  fronds  covered  with  a  grey  hoar,  which,  on 
being  magnified,  is  resolved  into  a  vast  multitude  of  isolated 
groups  of  short  slender  white  filaments,  radiating  from  a  centro 
in  a  star-like  manner, — booi  six  to  ten  threads  to  each  star. 
The  gold  and  silver  ferns,  too,  already  mentioned,  afford  pleasing 
objects.  The  very  lovely  littie  Nothochlanaflavetu  we  have  just 
been  examining;  and  most  charming  it  is.  Under  a  power  ci 
100  diameters,  with  light  reflected  from  a  lieberkuhn,  the  under 
side  of  a  pinna  exhibits  an  area  which  we  might  suppose  sown 
with  flower  of  sulphur,  which,  however,  has  fiEdlen  in  tiny  co- 
herent masses,  as  if  idightly  damp,  uniform  in  sise,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  single  layer.  Over  this  area  the  globular  spore- 
cases  are  spread,  in  two  bands,  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the 
pinna,  and  running  from  base  to  tip;  these  bands,  however, 
resdivaUe  into  oblique  lines  of  iheca,  which  follow  the  course  of 
the  veins.    They  look  like  marbles,  or  rather  bullets,  in  which 
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the  seam  of  the  mould  may  re|)re8ent  the  stout  ring^  which 
passes  vertically  over  and  round  each  theca ;  the  colour^  a  deep 
brown  almost  black,  with  a  rich  warm  hue  appearing  between 
the  nodules  of  the  ring.  The  yellow  dust,  when  carefully 
scraped  off  with  a  needle-point,  and  spread  on  a  slip  of  glass^ 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  loosely-adherent  granules  of  irr^u- 
larly-ovate  form,  so  minute  that  even  with  very  high  powers— as 
600  or  800  diameters — ^they  appear  only  as  points ;  and,  when 
measured  with  a  delicate  micrometer,  are  found  to  average  not 
more  than  l-20,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  many  are 
as  low  as  l-50,000th.  In  0.  chryaophyUum  the  appearance  of 
the  gold-coloured  dust  is  in  general  the  same;  but  it  is  arranged 
more  distinctly  in  corpuscles,  which  stand  up  firom  the  surface  of 
the  firond  on  slender  foot-stalks ;  the  whole  not  unlike  tiny  cauli- 
flowers. Both  heads  and  stalks  are  pellucid  and  colourless,  but 
are  dusted  all  over,  the  heads  most  abundantly,  with  fine  sul- 
phur-like granules,  which  also  lie  scattered  thinly  over  the  ground 
between  the  stalks.  When  scraped  off  with  a  needle,  the  granular 
texture  under  a  high  powlr  is  scarcely  manifest,  the  substance 
forming  coherent  lumps,  somewhat  like  a  very  crumbly  cheese. 
6.  MartenHi  shows  stalked  processes  as  the  last;  but  under  a 
power  of  600  diameters  these  are  less  coherent,  and  composed, 
not  of  granules,  but  of  an  infinity  of  slender  short  rods,  cohering 
in  every  possible  direction,  about  l-20,000th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  of  varying  length,  straight  or  variously  curved, 
and  translucent  in  texture.  G.  Tartar eum,  the  best  of  the  silver 
ferns,  is  very  white  beneath.  Stalked  processes  are  discernible, 
but  few,  and  almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  downy  silvery 
spicules,  looking  like  the  finest  hoar-frost  on  a  blade  of  grass. 
Under  a  power  of  600  diameters,  we  find  fibrous  transparent  rods 
as  before,  but  with  much  less  coherence,  and  resembling  a 
spicular  sponge  after  passing  through  fire,  or  the  deposit  which 
remains  after  a  good  deal  of  cutting  of  cloth,  roughly  brushed 
into  masses.  What  is  the  mode  of  origination  of  these  &rinose 
granules,  or  what  the  functions  they  perform  in  the  economy  of 
th()se  species  which  possess  them, — if  they  have  any  beyond 
mere  ornament, — ^has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  determined. 

Much  more  that  is  curious  and  interesting  might  be  noted 
in  the  history  of  these  graceful  plants;  but  the  limits  of  our  spaoe 
compel  us  to  mention  but  one  point  more,— *the  phenomenon  of 
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variation.  That  ferns  are  more  liable  to  what  is  technically 
called  '  sporting/  than  other  plants,  is  shown  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  diversities  firom  the  normal  condition  which  are  already 
registered.  Thus,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  eminent  fem-growers, 
Stansfield  and  Son,  with  its  Supplement,  we  have  the  named 
and  described  varieties  of  a  few  well-known  native  species  adver- 
tised to  the  following  extent : — Athyrium  filix-fasmina,  56  forms ; 
Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum,  29 ;  Blecknum  spicans,  53 ;  Lastrea 
filix^nuu,  84 ;  Polystichum  angtdare,  48 ;  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
90 : — making,  out  of  these  six  familiar  species,  three  hundred 
and  five  named  varieties  offered  for  sale  by  one  firm.  The  pos- 
session of  well-marked  varieties  is  quite  as  highly  valued  by 
most  amateurs,  as  that  of  distinct  species ;  hence,  there  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  the  search  for  new  divergencies ;  while  the 
discovery  that  monstrosities  once  found  are  not  only  in  general 
constant,  but  have  a  strong  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselyes 
by  spores,  and  even  to  originate  new  and  stranger  forms,  is  rapidly 
augmenting  the  stock.  Mr.  Bridgman^in  an  interesting  memoir, 
'  On  the  Influence  of  the  Venation  in  the  Reproduction  of  Mon- 
strosities among  Ferns,'*^  has  recorded  some  very  curious  facts 
in  this  direction. 

'  In  the  first  instance,  a  leaf  from  the  multifid  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Hart's-tongue  {Scolopendrium  vulgare,  var.  multi/ldum)  had 
been  procured,  selecting  one  of  the  most  distorted,  and  the  spores 
from  it  collected  indiscruninately  and  sown.  The  plants  coming  from 
these,  to  the  extent  of  many  himdreds,  presented  every  grade  of  varia- 
tion, from  the  simple  lignlate  with  a  single  acute  apex,  up  to  the  comi- 
plez  form  of  the  parent,  and  beyond,  or,  as  fern-fanciers  express  it, 
"  greatly  improving  the  sport,"  and  this  not  in  one  direction  only,  but 
resulting  in  the  production  of  three  distinct  varieties.  The  direction 
of  the  veins  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf  from  which  the  spores  had 
been  taken,  was  all  but  normal,  some  parts  entirely  so,  upon  whick 
several  of  the  son  had  been  placed.  But  towards  the  upper  and  above 
the  middle  portion  of  the  leaf,  the  veins,  losing  their  regularity  and 
parallelism,  became  somewhat  zigzag  and  reticulate,  the  indusium 
only  partly  developed,  the  sori  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  nearer  to 
the  external  margin.  In  the  extreme  upper  or  multifid  and  crisp  ter- 
minal expansion,  the  mid-vein  became  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
nearly  equal  divisions,  and  these,  again,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  a 
reticulate  mass  of  veins  and  venules.  Instead  of  the  regularly-formed 
sori,  the  spore-cases  were  distributed  about  in  patches,  without  the 

*  AnnalB  and  Magaiise  of  Natural  Hifitory  for  December,  1861. 
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sligbtest  trace  of  an  indnsium,  and  attached  by  their  pedicles  to  the 
back  of  some  of  the  larger  bundles  of  veins,  and  also  in  the  axils,  in 
scattered  masses,  the  indusium  having  become  perfectly  obsolete. 

'  Another  variety,  the  "  laceratum  "  of  Moore,  {Nature- Printed 
Ferns,  8vo.  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  xcii.,)  was  now  selected,  having  the 
two  characters  of  venation  separate  and  distinct.  The  sori  from  all 
the  reticulate  portions  of  the  leaf  were  carefully  scraped  off,  and  the 
spores  sown  in  baked  peat  in  a  pan  by  themselves.  The  plants 
resulting  from  these  (which  were  pricked  out  from  a  seed-pan  four 
inches  in  diameter,  where  they  had  come  up  as  thick  as  they  could 
grow)  contained  not  a  single  plant  which  had  not  the  strongly-marked 
characteristic  of  the  variety,  and  some  far  more  crested  and  crisped 
than  the  parent, 

*  The  spores  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  leaf  were  sown  in 
another  pan,  at  the  same  time,  and  have  produced  an  equally  abun- 
dant crop.  There  were  not  a  dozen  plants  of  the  same  character  with 
the  preceding  ;  and,  until  the  leaves  were  several  vnches  long,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  tmn-leaf,  there  were  no  eatemal  charac- 
ters in  the  hulk  of  them  to  render  their  parentage  recognisable,  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  were  discarded  as  normal ;  and  the  only 
peculiarity  at  present  shown  among  the  remaining  ones,  the  leaves  of 
which  average  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth,  is  in  a  slightly  sinuous 
margin,  an  occasional  division  of  the  apex  into  two  or  more  lobes,  and 
a  disposition  to  become  somewhat  ragged — and  this  by  no  means 
general,  but  only  one  or  two  leaves  on  a  plant. 

'  Similar  experiments  with  other  varieties  and  species  have  been 
attended  with  corresponding  results.  The  tufted  end  of  the  variety 
**  Crista  gain  ^*  of  the  same  species  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  pro- 
duced many  hundreds  of  plants,  sQl,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  equally 
complex  with  the  original,  or  more  so  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  parmt-plant  was  upwards  of  two  years  old  before  it  began  to 
develop  its  peculiar  character,  while  the  progeny  raised  from  it  were 
all  prominently  characteristic  in  the  first  leaves. 

'With  such  forms  as  Nephrodium  molle  corymUferum,  Lastrea 
Jilix  mas  cristata,  Scolopendrium  marginatum,  Sec,,  where  the  entire 
fix>nd  has  become  deformed  and  the  whole  of  the  venation  abnormal, 
the  plants  raised  from  spores  procured  from  any  part  of  the  leaf  repro- 
duce the  variety  with  little  or  no  variation.  Out  of  some  thousands 
of  JFilix-mas-cristata  seedlings,  only  one  reverted  to  the  normal  form, 
and  two  others  closely  approach  the  angustata  of  Sim,  all  the 
remainder  being  identical  with  the  parent.' 

At  present,  our  recognition  of  this  peculiarity  extends 
scarcely  beyond  British  species ;  though  somie  signal  exceptions 
have  occurred,— as  in  the  case  of  Nepkrodium  moUe.  Perhaps, 
however,  many  of  what  are  recorded  as  closely  allied  species 
among  the  exotic  denizens  of  our  ferneries,  may  be  only  varie- 
ties; and  if  we  had  as  great  abundance  of  specimens  for  obser- 
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yations^  we  might  find  as  great  a  diversity  as  among  oar  own. 
Awplemum  prdBmorsum,  for  example,  a  widespread  tropical 
species,  varies  greatly  in  its  forms  even  in  our  stoves. 

While  variation  of  form  appears  thus  to  be  peculiarly  preva- 
lent^ variation  of  colour  has  been,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
quite  unrecognised  among  ferns ;  though  among  phenogamous 
plants  it  prevails  widely.  But  the  new-fashioned  love  for  pie- 
bald plants  appears  to  have  created  a  supply  for  the  demand 
even  here.  Within  a  year  or  two  four  distinctly  marked  species 
have  occurred,  and  have  been  very  largely  multiplied;  as,  like 
the  monstrous  forms,  the  colour-variegation  proves  constant. 
The  first  variegated  fern  that  was  announced  was  Mr.  YeitcVs 
Pieris  arggrea,  which  appears  to  be  a  condition  of  the  noble 
PL  quadriauriia  of  India.  Then  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  pro- 
duced the  much  more  showy  Pi.  aspericaulis,  var.  tricolor,  with 
its  fine  purple  mid-rib  running  through  a  broad  stripe  of  white. 
And  then  Pt.  Cretica^jBT.  albo4ineata,  was  sent  to  Kew,  from 
the  mountains  of  Java.  Itfew  our  own  brake  is  added  to  the 
list ;  for  Mr.  Stansfield,  of  Tod^^en,  informs  us,  that,  making 
a  botanical  excursion  with  Mr.  Easiwood  lately,  the  latter  dis- 
covered a  patch  of  Pi.  aquilina,  'so  beautifully  and  distinctly 
variegated,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with 
snow ; '  and  it  figures  in  his  catalogu^  as  P.  aguUma,  var. 
variegaia.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  foifr  examples  of  variega- 
tion belong  to  the  same  genus,  P/m»; ''^'^ut,  probably,  other 
genera  will  before  long  come  into  the  sporti^category. 

We  have  placed  among  the  publications  a4\the  head  of  this 
article  two  works  of  an  ephemeral  character^ yet  not  unim- 
portant as  indications  of  a  taste  whose  rapid  g^wth  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  age  and  nation.  They  are  fem-catl^ogues.  That 
of  Messrs.  Stansfield  and  Son  is  remarkable  as  shdU^ii^  to  what 
extent  a  single  house  (that,  to  be  sure,  one  of  th^finV  if  ^^^ 
the  very  first,  in  the  trade)  can  minister  to  the  pte^pphiloua 
propensities  of  us  amateurs.  It  contains,  with  its  suff  pigment, 
above  eight  hundred  species  and  named  varietidl^  arranged 
under  three  divisions, — British,  Hardy  exotic,  and  Tender  exotic 
Brief  but  graphic  descriptions  are  annexed  to  the  nankes;  <uid, 
as  the  whole  bears  marks  of  care  in  the  preparation,  it^MHP^ 
valuable  as  a  hand-book.  ^| 

»  See  a  paper  by  *  Delta,'  in  the  *  Oardenere*  Weekly  liagazine/  Feb:  4tli,  isjw^ 
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Kennedy's  Catalogue,  while  far  less  extensive  than  Stans- 
field's,  is  more  attractive,  being  printed  on  ezoellent  paper,  and 
sewed  in  a  coloured  wrapper ;  its  chief  claim  to  notioe^  however^ 
being  a  lai^  number  of  illustrations,  representing  either  entire 
plants,  most  graphically  drawn  and  ddioately  engri^ved  on  wood^ 
or  characteristic  parts  of  fronds,  calculated  to  assist  in  identifica^ 
tion.  The  letter-press  gives  authorities  for  the  nomendaturej 
conscientiously  investigated ;  and  the  whole  effort  is  very  suc- 
cessful, as  praiseworthy  in  design  as  in  execution. 

Mr.  Lowe's  book  is  a  work  of  far  higher  pretensions.  It  has 
given,  and  doubtless  will  yet  give,  a  great  impulse  to  the  love 
and  culture  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
whoever  seeks  to  work  with  it  will  find  it  disappointing.  It 
professes  to  give  a  coloured  figure  and  description  of  every 
species  of  fern  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  prac* 
tical  value  of  such  a  work,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more  than  the 
ornament  of  a  drawing-room,  lies  in  its  exhaustiveness.  If  we 
know  that  every  fern  cultivated  is  delineated,  we  know  that  the 
plant  we  are  seeking  to  identify  must  be  in  the  book;  and  this 
is  a  great  help  to  satisfiwtion.  The  reality,  however,  is  far 
otherwise.  We  have  worked  with  the  book,  and  find  that,  in 
our  own  small  collection,  not  extending  to  two  hundred  species, 
many  are  not  described  under  any  name.  So  far  as  they  go, 
the  figures  are  good,  particularly  the  woodcuts  of  details ;  and 
these  will,  probably,  be  found  the  most  valuable,  as  they  present 
the  most  attractive,  feature  of  the  book.  So  large  a  number  of 
coloured  figures  (printed  in  colours,  however,  and  not  always 
very  correct  in  tint)  of  cultivated  ferns,  is  a  fine  addition  to  a 
horticulturist's  library.  The  letter-press  is  mean,  and  unworthy 
of  the  subject.  The  printing  and  paper  are,  indeed,  good;  but 
the  author's  style  is  poor,  tautological,  and  slovenly. 

Very  different  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Hofineist^s  book.  In 
every  page  it  carries  the  impress  of  the  most  patient,  enduring, 
and  careful  ^^search,  employed  on  a  peculiarly  recondite  and 
difficult  subject.  We  have  alluded  only  to  that  portion  of  his 
work  which  relates  to  ferns;  but  his  investigations  extend  also 
over  the  Sicciacea,  i3ieMarchaniiacea,iheJunffermafmiacea,  the 
Mosses,  the  Lyeopods,  the  Horse-tails,  the  Pepperworts,  and  even 
the  coniferous  trees;  and  everywhere  he  displays  the  same 
admirable  power  of  discovering,  comprehending,  and  combining 
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the  most  hidden  details  of  physiology.  His  elaborate  work  is  a 
complete  Thesaurus  of  our  latest  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of 
reproduction  and  development  in  these  plants.  The  style  is 
dear  and  simple;  the  copious  figures^  engraved  by  Tuffen 
Wesf  s  known  skill,  are  highly  instructive,  and  auxiliary  to  the 
text;  and,  finally,  the  translator,  himself  a  well-known  and 
accomplished  cryptogamic  botanist,  has  transferred  the  state* 
ments  of  the  author  into  excellent  English 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  7%e  Oxonian  in  Iceland;  or,  Notes  of  Travel  in 
that  Island  in  the  Summer  of  I860,  with  Glances  at  Icelandic 
Folk  Lore  and  Sagas.  By  the  Ret.  Frederick  Metcalfe^ 
M.A.    Loudon:  1861. 

2.  Iceland:  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers.  By 
Charles  Forbes,  Commander  B.N.    London :  1860. 

8.  A  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1861.  By  E.  T. 
Holland,  B.A.  (One  of  the  Chapters  in  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers :  being  Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Second  Series.    London :  1862.) 

Of  old,  Iceland  was  almost  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mythi- 
cal island  in  unknown  waters.  Whether  Pytheas,  a  Marseillais 
adventurer,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  really  touched  there  or  not,  is 
a  geographical  puzzle ;  and  whether  Virgil  by  his  Ultima  Thule 
meant  Iceland  or  the  Shetland  Isles,  is  as  uncertain  to  us  as  it 
probably  was  to  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  only  within  a  period 
comparatiyely  modem  have  the  almost  boundless  lava-deserts 
and  lofty  snow-fields  of  this  mysterious  region  become  the 
dwelling-plaoe  of  civilized  men. 

As  to  its  physical  constitution,  Iceland  is  a  huge  accumulation 
of  volcanic  matter.  It  is  a  cold,  solidified  testimony  to  the 
fierce  enei^ies  of  internal  fires.  Like  a  grey  or  blackened 
cinder,  it  stretches  its  desolate  mass  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ever- 
swelling  seas.  At  first,  the  island  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  volcanic  cone,  forced  upwards  in  defiance  of  the 
natural  downward  pressure  of  fathom  upon  fathom  of  ocean. 
Eire  and  water  were  here  in  continual  strife, — ^the  fire  furiously 
impelling  its  molten  lavas  towards  the  surface  of  the  sea, — ^the 
water  unceasingly  rolling  its  deluges  upon  the  unsubdued  fire 
beneath  it.  In  the  course  of  years  mile  after  mile  of  lava  was 
piled  up,  and  the  ever-added  beds  of  scoriae  rose  one  upon 
another,  like  an  immense  vitrified  fort,  whose  frowning  battle^ 
menta  maintained  themselves  against  all  assaults  of  waves  and 
tempests,  icebergs  and  earthquakes.  The  accumulative  pro- 
oesaea  went  on,  until  a  deeply  founded,  and  now  immoveable, 
territory  was  established  in  mid  ocean,  extending  over  some 
fiirty  thousand  square  miles,  and  exceeding  by  about  one-fifth 
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the  area  of  Ireland.  The  fire  has  mastered  the  water ;  but  the 
fiery  product  is  still  and  for  ever  surrounded  by  the  tempeatuous 
forces  of  its  opponent. 

To  liken  the  exterior  to  some  familiar  object^  we  may  say  that 
it  resembles  a  flat,  ascending  arch,  having  a  crowning  elevation  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  the  sea.  To  cause 
this  elevation,  the  centre  gf  the  former  volcanic  activity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  of  volcanic  craters  must 
have  burned  and  erupted  for  an  unreckoned  number  of  centuries. 
The  deep  and  narrow  fiords  which  indent  the  coast  on  all  sides, 
and  allow  the  sea  to  run  up  for  miles  towards  the  interior, 
were  probably  formed  by  numerous  lava-streams,  which  originally 
radiated  from  a  common  submarine  centre,  and  were  afterwards, 
at  various  epochs,  impelled  upwards  to  their  present  position. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  little  besides  one  vast  lava-desert, 
partly  varied  with  perennial  ice-mountains.  The  latter,  locally 
named  YokuUs,  or  JohdU,*  are  the  most  interesting  feature  to 
the  traveller,  and  will  be  presently  referred  to  in  particular. 
Lava  and  ice  together  occupy  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
island,  and  the  districts  so  covered  are  now,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be,  uninhabited.  Neither  blade  of  welcome  grass,* 
nor  even  hard  and  stunted  bush,  relieves  the  death-like  soli- 
tude. The  traveller  ranges  through  a  theatre  of  great  confla- 
grations, blasted  with  flames,  scorched  up  with  fiercest  heats, 
and  covered  with  dnder-like  blocks  that  can  neither  yield 
nor  hold  firesh  water.  The  coast  is  marked  by  many  marshy 
districts,  which  in  other  countries  would  be  shunned,  but  which 
are  here  occupied  as  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  country. 
In  these  the  Icelander  fixes  his  home,  erects  a  poor  and 
imsightly  house,  and,  if  he  is  able  to  find  some  spots  for  pasture 
along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  run  down  fix)m  lake 
and  ice- mountain  into  every  fiord  upon  the  coasts,  begins  a  never- 
ending  contest  with  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  dwelling- 
place.  How  strongly  his  lot  contrasts  with  that  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  sunny  lands  and  fertile  soils  I      Grain  will  scarcely 

*  A  JSkaJl  (otherwise  Jtfkol  or  Y5kiil)  ugnifies  any  spot  coTered  with  perennial  ioe. 
Henderson  says, '  an  ice-monntain ; '  bnt  the  Jdkolls  are  often  merely  immense  ice-fidds^ 
which,  in  their  highest  parts,  do  not  rise  to  an  elcTation  of  more  than  a  few  hondred  feel 
above  the  sea.  Many  of  them  are  nearly  flat,  and  extend  for  milea  at  abont  the  same 
leveL 
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ripen  in  his  short  and  unsettled  summer.  Europe  must  send 
lim  his  daily  bread — ^if  of  the  finer  kind — ftfxn  its  warmer  lati» 
tudes  and  oom-growing  fields.  The  poor  Icelander  dwells  upon 
the  chosen  seat  of  desolation;  and  in  some  years  the  Polar  ice 
forms  a  belt  round  his  island^  especially  on  the  northern  and 
western  coasts,  and  causes  incessant  rains,  which  spoil  his  harreat. 
Then  fiimine  will  stare  him  in  the  face  even  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
TncTj  and  all  his  carefully-provided  stores  of  cod-fish  must  be 
exchanged  for  bare  bread ;  and  even  one  full  meal  of  that  in  a 
whole  wedE  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  the  many  can  expect  in 
nngenial  seasons.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  natural  wilderness  and 
home  of  famine  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  visiting-place  for 
tourists  from  the  south.  Its  extreme  contrast  with  the  luxuries  of 
dvihzed  life,  and  with  the  abundant  green  fields  andfruitful  gardens 
of  England  andother  partsofEurope,isof  itself  curiously  attractive; 
and  the  strong  impulse  to  travel  in  wild  countries,  and  to  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  rigid  society  and  monotonous  task-work,  have 
stimulated  several  hardy  explorers  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  not  only  to  do  their  best  in  seeing  Iceland,  but 
also  to  print  their  notes  and  impressions  for  the  benefit  of 
less  leisurely  or  less  adventurous  lovers  of  nature  and  antiquity. 
On  the  way,  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  we  sail  for  Iceland,  the 
Faroe  Islands  rise  before  us :  and  they  are  well  worth  a  brief 
annotation  as  the  ship  passes  by  them.  From  summit  to 
sea-level  they  are  composed  of  basaltic  formations,  and  of  what 
is  mineralogically  named  'trap,^  from  the  Swedish  word  for 
'stair.'  The  first  sight  of  such  rock-masses  from  the  sea  is 
highly  impressive;  for  they  present  a  scene  of  wild  grandeur  and 
most  fantastic  outlines.  The  stupendous  sea-diffs  tower  up 
like  masonry  to  heaven.  Storey  after  storey  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
ocean,  one  like  ebony,  another  like  iron,  and  another,  again,  like 
coloured  stones, — all  dominating  over  the  deep,  as  though  they 
were  the  buildings  of  giants,  to  which,  indeed,  the  ancient  Scalds 
compared  them.  In  other  parts,  huge  vertical  basaltic  columns, 
like  immense  organ-pipes,  flank  the  long  fiords,  and  overhang 
the  waters  with  thr^tening  waUs.  The  superstition  of  the 
islanders  conceived  these  to  have  been  originally  pine-fbrests, 
which  King  Olaf  turned  into  stone. 

If  we  land  on  the  Faroes,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  mark  the 
houses  of  Thorshavn.    They  are  all  of  wood,  imported  from 
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Norway^  the  framework  resting  on  walla  of  unhewn  stone.  A 
labyrinth^  however,  of  crooked,  forbidding,  steep  lanes,  paved 
with  slippery  stones,  obtusely  and  unpleasantly  disposed,  is  not 
likely  to  induce  us  to  prolong  our  explorations,  unless  we  are 
hound,  as  Mr.  Metcalfe  was,  for  the  ruined  church  of  Kirkubo, 
— ^the  prettiest  scene  in  Faroe.  We  may  as  wdl  at  once  re- 
embark,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  first  view  of  Iceland. 

Yonder,  above  the  fog-bank  which  blocks  out  the  lower  land- 
scape, rises  the  highest  mountain  of  that  country,  Orae&  Jokull^ 
which  is  6,241  Danish  feet  above  the  sea.  The  white  crown  of  un- 
sullied snow  forma  a  startling  contrast  with  the  grey  shadows  of 
morning, — ^the  time  at  which  we  are  viewing  it  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Underneath  it,  and  close  by  the  shore,  but  at  present  invisible, 
rise  certain  cliflFs,  which  are  famous  as  the  spot  where  Ingolf  the 
Norwegian,  landed  when,  in  the  year  874,  he  came  to  establish 
himself  in  the  country.  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  lies  a  Jokull, 
whose  glaciers,  advancing  and  descending  towards  the  sea,  have 
covered  the  spot  where  once  dwelt  Hrollang,  nephew  of  Bollo. 
Turn  further  west,  and  you  behold  another  high  mountain,  called 
Myrdals  Jokull,  usually  as  white  with  ice  and  snow  as  another 
huge  Jokull  adjoining;  but,  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  it  has 
exchanged  its  fine  white  garment  for  a  melancholy  covering  of 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  thrown  over  it  by  the  terrific  explosion  of  a 
neighbouring  volcano  in  the  summer  of  1861. 

We  sail  into  the  vast  bay  of  Paxe-Fiord,  one  horn  of  which  is 
Snaefels  Jokull.  Beyond  the  other  horn,  for  forty  miles,  stretch 
out  the '  Fire  Islands,'  one  of  which  is  famous  from  having  been  in 
former  days  the  abode  of  that  rare  bird  the  great  auk.  This 
bird  is  now  said  to  be  extinct  there,  as  well  as  nearly  so  else- 
where; and  large  sums  have  been  offered,  without  success,  for  it 
or  its  eggs.  After  a  somewhat  diflScult  passage  has  been 
effected,  the  steamer  casts  anchor  in  the  harbour  cdf  Reykiavik, 
the  position  of  which  anybody  may  see  in  a  map  of  Iceland, 
lying  nearly  at  the  south-western  extremity;  and  of  which,  if 
nobody  sees  it  in  reality,  the  loss,  from  all  accounts,  will  not  be 
serious.  Keen  horse-dealers  and  money-changers  await  and 
would  ensnare  the  unwary  tourist  upon  his  landing,  and  you 
may  receive  such  greeting  as  the  following  from  any  native  to 
whom  you  may  have  obtained  an  introduction: — 'And  what 
brings  you  to  Iceland  ?    You  know  it  is  the  most  difficult  and 
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expeiudye  country  in  the  world  to  travel  in.  No  inns^  no  roads^ 
no  carriages,  no  anything  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveller. 
Nothing  but  bogs,  rocks,  and  precipices;  or  lava,  snow^ 
and  ice;  or  torrents  and  rivers.'  The  natives  cannot  under- 
stand  a  pleasure-tourist^s  object,  and  conceive  he  must  either 
be  a  mineralogist  or  a  madman,  if  he  shows  signs  of  exploring 
the  interior. 

The  tourist  must  provide  himself  with  everything  he  is  likely 
to  require  in  a  wild  country  so  uninvitingly  described  as  above. 
An  Icelandic  tent,  very  like  that  of  a  Bedouin,  must  be  pur- 
chased, and  horses  and  provisions  according  to  number  and 
need.  If  you  want  shelter,  you  can  only  count  on  the  tent  you 
take  to  cover  you ;  if  food,  your  ba^age  must  contain  it,  or 
something  like  it,  or  your  purse  a  weighty  equivalent.  As  for 
exposure,  skin  overalls  and  macintosh  must  render  you  careless 
of  rain.  For  guides,  there  are  no  regular  professional  ones  in 
the  island.  Experienced  Alpine  peasants,  like  the  guides  of 
Chamouni  and  the  most  travelled  parts  of  Switzerland,  would 
be  invaluable  here. 

We  must  not  wonder  if  we  are  to  see  and  do  strange  things 
and  put  up  with  strange  fare  in  this  island,  for  it  is  a  land  of 
paradoxes.  Here  the  magnet  forgets  its  affection  for  the  pole, 
and  here  the  seasons  forget  their  ordinary  characters,  and  sum- 
mer is  often  only  so  in  name.  As  many  as  nine  suns  have  been 
seen  in  the  winter  time  without  affording  the  usual  warmth  of 
one;  and  the  favourite  season  for  thunder  and  lightning  is 
mid -winter.  Here  the  fountain  of  to-day  becomes  the  river  of 
to-morrow,  and  the  river  of  to-day  dwindles  on  the  morrow  into 
a  fountain.  Islands  rise  out  of  its  seas  as  if  by  sudden  whim, 
and  as  suddenly  disappear,  and  leave  not  a  landmark  above 
water.  Above  the  land,  various  travellers  have  declared  that 
small  and  apparently  trifling  clouds  suddenly  swoop  down 
upon  you  like  predatory  vultures,  in  furious  tempest.  This, 
too,  is  an  island  where  the  natives  gather  their  fiiel  (the 
wave-borne  wood)  from  the  sea,  and  take  their  cod  from  inland 
lakes.  So  strange  is  it,  that  if  you  find  a  stalactite,  it  is 
attributable  to  a  fiery  rather  than  a  watery  origin ;  and  dark 
ducks,  with  white  rings  round  their  eyes,  swim  in  the  boiling 
Hvers.  Add  to  these  the  last  and  not  the  least  paradox,  that 
here  fire  and  ice  are  often  close  companions,  and  icicles  and 
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glaciers  gather  themselves  into  the  very  bosom  of  volcanic  vents* 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  contrarieties^  be  prepared  to  find  your 
home-notions  contradicted,  and  your  home-habits  totally  out 
of  place. 

Of  natural  Icelandic  curiosities  those  most  generally  known  are 
the  Grqrsers,  or  boiling  springs.  Let  us  start  at  once  upon  a  visit 
to  them,  and  trust  to  our  good  fortune  to  find  them  in  action* 
Away  we  journey  over  a  hard,  dry,  barren  waste,  down  a 
furious  and  steep  chasm,  descended  by  many  a  free-bom 
peasant-legislator  of  the  country  on  his  way  to  the  old  pariiament* 
Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  broad  alley  of  perfectly  level  sward, 
running  right  and  left  past  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  natural 
staircase.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  splitting  of  a  vast  field  of 
lava,  which  covers  the  country,  and  which  has  been  rent  per- 
pendicularly to  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
The  fissure  thus  created  is  perfectly  straight  for  a  length  of  about 
three  miles.  Keeping  along  the  level  sward,  as  if  we  trod  the 
dry  moat  of  some  mighty  fenced  city,  we  are  astonished  to 
descry  a  river  bursting  with  a  lofty  fall  over  what  might  repre- 
sent the  left-hand  rampart.  More  strangely  still,  it  seems  to 
rush  towards  us,  and  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  resist- 
less flood.  Yet,  after  bounding  on  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
between  the  rocky  walls,  it  suddenly  leads  into  a  deep  pool,  and 
then,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  dashes  into  a  cataract, 
finally  expanding  into  a  broad  river,  and  then  sweeping  on  into 
a  lake.     Such  is  the  famous  and  eccentric  river  Oxehi. 

To  secure  immediate  presence  when  the  Geyser  is  in  eruptive 
mood,  tents  must  be  pitched  near  to  it ;  and  our  tent  in  particular 
shall  be  only  about  twenty  yards  away  from  it.  True,  so  dose 
an  encampment  to  an  unquiet  neighbour  brings  its  appropriate 
penalties.  Night  comes  on,  and  men  require  repose,  while  the 
Oeyser  requires  none.  Evermore  it  boils  and  rumbles  all  the 
dark  night  long;  over  boils  the  water,  and  down  it  pours  along 
the  mound  which  in  daylight  appears  to  consist  of  stone  cauli- 
flowers, the  petrified  growth  of  ages  of  ebullition.  At  any 
time  in  the  night  this  may  take  place,  so  that  we  must  sleep 
with  an  eye  as  well  as  an  ear  open,  and  be  ready  to  jump  up  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  see  it  exhibit  its  forces,  as  well  as  the 
gloom  will  permit.  Not  very  refreshing  this  night's  interrupted 
repose;  and  as  soon  as  day  dawns  we  may  as  well  be  up  and 
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look  inquiringly  at  the  great  boiler.  The  subtemmean  thim«- 
derings  wax  loud;  but  there  is  no  lofty  outburst  as  yet. 
There  are  frequent  threats^  but  no  fulfilm^it.  The  sound 
is  like  that  of  a  heavy  cannonade  heard  at  a  distance. 
Such  ebullitions  generally  last  from  five  to  ten  minutes^ 
and  then  subside^  unless  a  great  eruption  take  place.  After 
waiting  the  whole  day  in  often-defeated  expectation^  at  last^ 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings  as  we  stand  upon  the  veiy 
edge  of  the  basin,  several  reports  louder  than  usual  are  heard. 
Now  the  water  immediately  over  the  long  natural  pipe  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  suddenly  rises  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  then  at  once  sinks  down  again,  but  only  to  rise  higher 
afterwards  than  before.  It  continues  alternately  rising  and  sink- 
ing, as  if  thrown  up  by  a  succession  of  powerful  jerks,  until  a  thick 
cdumn  of  water  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
and  then,  rising  higher  and  higher,  separates  into  several 
distinct  jets.  These  keep  falling  back  into  the  basin,  from 
which  they  are  instantly  thrown  up  again,  thus  producing  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  At  length,  having  reached  a  height  of 
eighty  or  eighty*five  feet,  the  water  seems  to  remain  stationary 
at  that  elevation  for  about  one  minute.  Now  it  slowly  subsides 
into  its  basin  again,  though  not  without  several  struggles.  This 
eruption  has  lasted  for  five  or  six  minutes,  while  we  have  been 
standing  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  basin.  We  have  done  so 
with  impunity,  as  the  wind  had  sufficient  force  to  carry  the 
steam  away  from  us  while  we  stood  upon  the  windward 
side. 

This  one  is  called,  j9ar  exeellencef  the  Great  Geyser,  and  it  has 
for  many  years  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  visitors.  Geo- 
logists, chemists,  and  common  men  have  gathered  around  this 
boiling  crater,  and  have  experimented  and  speculated  upon  the 
real  causes  of  its  extraordinary  action.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
a  subterranean  caldron  acts  as  a  steam-boiler,  and  generates 
the  vapour  which  issues  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But 
in  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  is  often  undisturbed  by  the  violent 
commotions  of  some  eruption  in  its  upper  portion,  so  that 
stones  suspended  near  the  bottom  have  not  heea  cast  np,  while 
others  placed  near  the  surface  have  been  thrown  out  to 
a  great  height.       The    most    approved   theory  is,  that  the 
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mechanical  force  of  the  Qeyaer  arises  from  the  instantaaeoaa 
generation  of  vapour,  at  an  exceaslTely  high  temperature,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tube.  The  loud  detonations  preceding  an 
eruption  are  probably  caused  by  the  sudden  condensation  of 
large  vaporous  bubbles,  upon  their  meeting  near  the  surface 
vrith  a  cooler  stratum  of  water.  These  are  abortive  eruptions^ 
unable  to  propagate  themselves  beyond  the  point  of  their  origin, 
because  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  column,  and  they  are  very 
frequent.  The  tube  is  the  natural  cylinder  or  steam  pipe  in  which 
the  boiling  process  goes  on.  When  the  basin  ofthe  Geyser  become 
dry,  as  it  does  immediately  after  an  eruption,  owing  to  the  great 
heat  evolved,  the  tube  is  almost  entirely  empty.  Its  side  may 
be  then  seen  to  be  very  regularly  formed,  but  contracted  about 
a  third  of  the  way  down,  the  whole  depth  being  about  sixty- 
three  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  mouth  a  little  more  than 
eight  feet.  The  heat  stored  up  in  this  tube,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  the  eruptive  power,  could,  it  is  calculated,  generate 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  a  column  of  steam,  of  the 
height  of  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred  yards.  The 
amount  of  heat  in  the  tube  regulates  the  eruption  accord- 
ing to  well-known  laws.  When  the  column  rises,  the  top 
is  no  longer  in  equilibrium  with  the  rapidly  generating 
vapour  below;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of 
lateral  heat  evolved,  the  waters  are  forced  upwards,  and  overflow 
the  basin.  Then,  in  the  proportion  of  the  overflow,  they 
diminish  the  pressure  at  the  boiling-point  below,  when  the 
excess  of  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  is  at  once  ap-* 
plied  to  the  generation  of  steam.  This  being  generated,  the 
column  is  forced  higher,  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  is 
lessened,  thereby  again  developing  more  steam  beneath,  which, 
after  a  few  convulsive  efforts,  overpowers  the  remaining  body  of 
water,  and  impels  it  upwards  with  the  well-known  violence 
of  steam.  A  succession  of  explosions  is  thus  produced,  while 
the  state  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time  will  modify 
the  ascents  of  the  water.  This  latter  is  one  cause  of  their 
irregular  heights  and  duration,  and  generally  limits  them  to  five 
or  six  minutes.  When  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
water  is  cooler;  and  as  a  portion  falls  back  into  the  basin,  it 
sinks  into  the  tube,  which  again  gradually  fills  itself  at  the  basin ; 
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and  tliiis  the  eruption  may  be  indefinitely  repeated.  In  this 
explanation  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  popular  view 
of  the  theory  of  Professor  Bunsen.  The  tube  will  also  enable 
us  to  conjecture  the  age  of  the  Geyser.  If  we  place  a 
bunch  of  grass  under  a  small  fall^  where  the  bulk  of  the 
ejected  water  drains  away  from  the  Geyser  basin  into  the 
river,  we  shall  find  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  gathers 
a  coating  of  silica  of  about  the  substance  of  a  thin  sheet 
of  paper.  This  is  the  unit  for  calculation.  Assume  three 
hundred  such  sheets  to  make  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then,  the 
height  of  the  tube  being  found  to  be  762  inches,  we  may  infer 
its  total  age  to  be  one  thousand  and  twenty-six  years.  Such  is 
the  natural  mode  of  numbering  its  years,  and  this  may  be 
negatively  corroborated  from  history ;  for  we  find  no  notice  of 
this  striking  natural  phenomenon  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  ago,  that  is,  in  the  early  days  of  Icelandic  colonization,  as 
we  certainly  should  have  done  had  it  then  existed.  But  the 
tube  was  then  only  three  feet  deep,  while  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  afterwards,  when  the  tube  must  have  become 
twenty-six  feet  deep,  and  its  eruptions  proportionably  remark- 
able, mention  is  made  of  it;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it 
has  gone  on  gathering  flint  and  fame,  ejecting  water  and 
attracting  visitors. 

Yet  the  height  of  the  ascending  column  appears  to  diminish 
in  the  course  of  time.  We  read  that  in  Ola&en  and  Paulsen's 
time  the  water  was  carried  to  the  height  of  nearly  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  When  seen  by  Van  Troil  in  1772,  it  rose  to 
ninety-two  feet.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Stanley  found  the  highest 
jet  observed  by  his  company  to  be  ninety-six  feet.  In  1809, 
Hooker  thought  the  jet  rose  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet; 
and  in  1810,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  stated  ninety  feet  to  have 
been  about  the  extreme  height.  We  may  assume  one  hundred 
feet  to  have  been  the  extreme  height  about  this  period,  with 
an  interval  of  thirty  hours  between  the  outbursts.  In  the  year 
1816,  the  jets  averaged  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  intervals  of  six 
hours.  Since  that  time  violent  eruptions  have  seldom  occurred 
more  frequently  than  once  in  thirty  hours,  and  they  seldom 
exceed  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height.  In  the  year  1818, 
Dr.  Henderson  published  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland, 
and  states  that  he  ascertained  (probably  in  the  year  1814)  the 
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pipe  of  the  Great  Oeyser  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  perpendicalar 
depths  with  a  general  diameter  of  firom  eight  to  ten  feet.  He 
witnessed  an  eraption,  and  describes  the  water  as  rushing  out  of 
the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity^  and  as  projected  by  irr^nlar  jets 
into  the  atmosphere^  and  surrounded  by  immense  volumes  of 
steam.  The  first  four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable^  and  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height.  They  were  followed 
by  one  of  about  fifty  feet,  which  was  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
considerably  lower  ones.  After  these  came  the  last^  exceeding 
all  the  others  in  grandeur^  and  rising  at  least  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet.  The  great  body  of  the  column^  which  was 
at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter,  rose  perpendicularly,  but  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  curved  branches,  while  several  smaller 
spoutings  were  severed  from  it  and  projected  obliquely.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  eruption  the  water  sank  back  immediately  into 
the  pipe,  but  rose  again  in  a  moment  to  about  half-a- 
foot above  the  orifice,  where  it  remained  stationary.  The  tem- 
perature was  at  the  time  IBS'"  of  Fahrenheit,  about  twenty 
degrees  less  than  at  any  period  while  the  basin  was  filling, — an 
obvious  result  of  the  cooling  of  the  water  during  projection  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Amusement  may  mostly  be  calculated  upon  by  cooking  joints 
or  boiling  eggs  in  another  hot  spring  called  'Stroker,'  that 
is,  the  Chum,  which  will  chum  anything  offered  it;  but 
the  muddy  state  of  the  water  caused  by  the  turf  or  sods 
thrown  in  spoils  the  effect  of  the  continuous  jets.  A  turbid 
column  darts  into  the  air,  perhaps  for  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  bear- 
ing up  with  it  all  the  unwholesome  food  with  which  the  throat 
of  Stroker  has  been  crammed.  The  masses  thus  injected  by 
visitors  act  like  the  shutting  of  the  safety  valve  in  a  steam 
engine,  when  the  steam,  not  having  a  proper  vent,  collects 
rapidly,  and  suddenly  drives  out  the  encroaching  waters,  and 
shoots  the  obstructions  into  mid-air  with  the  velocity  of  a 
missile  from  a  gun.  Often,  indeed,  the  column  is  illuminated 
by  a  beautiful  iris,  which  diminishes  the  ugliness  of  the  muddy 
stream,  and  adds  glory  to  the  spectacle. 

If  it  be  asked.  Whence  comes  all  the  water  for  these  huge 
boiling  fountains?  we  reply.  From  the  drainage  of  the  hills 
around,  which  must  occasion  a  considerable  influx.  The  whole 
silicious  deposit  extends  for  nearly  five  miles  in  lengthy  and 
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three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth^  at  an  elevation  of  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  aboye  the  coast  line.  The  Geysers 
lie  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  this  vast  deposit,  and 
perhaps  others  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
An  old  peasant  informed  Henderson,  that  at  one  time,  in 
point  of  height,  the  jet  or  spring  called  the  Old  Stroker 
rivalled  the  Greyser;  but  that,  immediately  after  an  earth- 
quake in  1789,  it  greatly  diminished,  and  became  entirely 
tranquil  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  same  year  Stroker 
that  now  is,  which  had  not  before  attracted  any  particular 
attention,  began  to  erupt,  and  throw  up  water  and  steam 
to  an  amasing  height.  This  perfectly  coincides  with  several 
observations  made  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  his  Account  of 
the  Hot  Sprv^M  of  Iceland,  where  he  says,  '  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  springs  threw  out  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  and  from  its  continual  noise  we  named  it  the  Roaring' 
Geyser.  The  eruptions  of  this  fountain  were  incessant.  The 
water  darted  out  with  fury  every  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
covered  a  great  space  of  ground  with  the  eruption  it  depo- 
sited. The  jets  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  hei^t. 
They  were  shivered  into  the  finest  particles  of  spray,  and  sur- 
rounded by  great  douds  of  steam.^ 

From  boiling  fountains  we  may  appropriately  turn  to  burn- 
ing mountains.  Of  Icelandic  volcanoes,  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  is  Hekla,  though  by  no  means  the  most  destruc- 
tive. Let  us,  however,  undertake  its  ascent  with  Mr.  Holland, 
and  describe  its  noteworthy  features.  Biding  up  the  valley  of 
a  small  clear  stream  from  the  nearest  adjacent  farm-house,  we 
soon  arrive  at  the  rising  ground  lying  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Thence  our  way  lies* over  hills  of  volcanic  sand  and 
scoriee,  up  which  our  horses  must  toil  with  painful  labour; 
but  after  a  ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half  we  stop  and  dismount 
at  the  foot  of  a  vast  stream  of  rugged  brown  lava,  which  flowed 
from  the  crater  of  the  volcano  at  its  last  eruption  in  1846.  Hence 
proceeding  on  foot,  we  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  lava  stream, 
now  cooled  down  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Here  a  great 
crag  has  toppled  over  into  some  deep  chasm,  there  a  huge  mass 
has  been  upheaved  above  that  fiery  stream  which  has  seethed 
and  boiled  around  its  base.  Yonder  lies  every  form  and  figure 
that  .a  sculptor  could  design,  or  wild  imagination  conceive, 
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all  jumbled  together  in  the  most  grotesque  confusion^  whilst 
everywhere  myriads  of  forbidding  spikes  and  shapeless  irregu- 
larities bristle  sharply  and  thickly.  We  must  needs  jump  and 
scramble  from  fragment  to  fragment  of  this  molten  ruin^  and 
our  torn  and  battered  boots  show  with  what  painful  labour. 
Quitting  these  lava  spikes^  we  come  to  a  tract  covered  with 
scorise  and  slag,  and  soon  afterwards  toil  up  a  slope  of  volcanic 
sand  and  cinders^  the  looseness  of  which  makes  the  walking 
most  fatiguing. 

At  length  we  reach  the  first  of  the  three  peaks  which  con- 
stitute the  summit  of  Hekla.  Thence  we  look  down  into 
the  crater^ — a  true  Tophet,  and  one  of  the  mouths  of  hell 
in  the  ancient  creed  of  Iceland^ — ^^and  we  discern  in  it  quanti- 
ties of  snow^  near  which  steam-jets  are  smoking^  and  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  active  subterraneous  heat.  We  are  now 
in  full  view  of  the  cone^  about  which  vapours  are  issuing  at 
intervals  from  the  black  sand^  whilst  in  the  crater  itself,  some 
hundred  fathoms  below,  are  gaping  ice-holes,  and  great  masses 
of  snow  side  by  side  with  sulphureous  steam-jets*  The  poet 
who  used  Hekla  as  an  illustration  of  blowing  hot  and  cold 
in  one  breath  was  true  to  nature ;  for^  strangely  enough,  while 
one  part  of  the  cone  is  quite  cold  on  the  surface,  steam  is 
issuing  from  another  part  higher  up,  showing  tUat  the  heat 
is  local,  and  dependent  upon  the  fiery  character  of  the  under- 
beds.  This  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  an  Icelander  at 
another  place,  who  discovered  that  the  heat  began  at  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  Beneath  that  depth,  he  came  to  a  violet- 
coloured  layer  of  soil  of  sulphureous  odour,  where  the  heat  was 
greatest.  Lower  still  it  was  found  to  be  less  and  less,  until  at  the 
depth  of  nearly  eleven  feet  there  was  no  heat  at  all.  The  depth 
of  greatest  heat  at  KrisuviU  was  ascertained  to  be  twelve  feet 
beneath  the  surface^  and  below  this  the  heat  diminished.  Very 
near  the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  Hekla,  Mr.  Metcalfe  dug  a 
hole  one  yard  deep,  and,  upon  inserting  his  thermometer,  and 
covering  the  hole,  the  instrument  showed  a  speedy  rise  from 
80*  to  89i«  Fahrenheit. 

The  last  or  easternmost  peak  is  the  highest,  to  reach  which  we 
must  slide  down  the  snow  which  fills  the  intervening  gorge.  As 
we  clamber  up  the  opposite  ridge,  the  precipitous  edge  of  which 
is  festooned  with  long  icicles,  and  stands  as  a  wall  to  a  very  y&eep 
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iron-coloured  crater^  steam  is  issuing  in  all  directions.  Soon  we 
perceive  on  the  very  summit  of  this  peak  a  massive  mantle 
of  smooth  lava.  In  the  subjacent  crater^  which  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  other  two,  (Hekla  being  a  linear  volcano,) 
though  appearing  deeper,  because  the  precipice  is  loftier, 
several  very  active  steam  columns  are  rising,  and  one  is  almost 
comparable  to  the  stream  of  Stroker,  at  the  Gteysers.  It  is 
now  seen  how  the  mountain  is  cloven  in  twain,  the  rent 
being  curvilinear.  Out  of  this  cleft,  a  volcanic  stream  has 
descended,  and  its  forbidding  brown  colour  may  be  traced 
stretching  downwards  into  the  fire-stricken  desert  below.  The 
entire  scenery  around  is  almost  unearthly.  Cone  upon  cone, 
black  and  barren,  succeed  each  other.  Whether  fire  or  frost 
has  the  better  in  the  battle  which  the  champion  elements 
are  fighting,  is  hard  to  say.  Now,  perhaps,  one,  and  now  the 
other.  The  thin  streak  of  grey  smoke  curling  upwards  in 
one  direction  may  be  regarded  as  the  banner  of  fiery  triumph 
planted  there ;  for  it  marks  the  position  of  the  volcano,  Kotlugifi, 
whose  roof  of  snow  and  ice  has  been  either  melted  or  hurled  miles 
away  by  the  recent  eruption,  until  all  the  mountain  is  of  a 
dreadful  pitch  colour.  To  the  south  is  a  strip  of  water,  which  is 
one  of  Iceland's  largest  fiords.  Now  and  then  the  eye  may  catch 
a  glimmer  of  the  cluster  of  towns,  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
immense  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  called  the  Yatna  Jokull, 
which  is  said  to  cover  a  space  of  three  thousand  square  miles, 
that  is,  more  than  half  of  Yorkshire.  Masses  of  mountains  of 
every  conceivable  shape  rise  to  the  northwards ;  while  nearly 
south,  and  separated  from  the  coast  by  an  apparently  narrow 
creek,  lie  the  Westmann  Islands,  wonderfully  sharp  and  distinct 
for  the  distance.  But  it  is  time  to  descend,  and  down  we  hasten  " 
over  the  snow-blocked  ravine,  and  up  the  second  peak,  thus  far 
retracing  our  latest  steps.  Soon  we  traverse  deep  sand-beds  of 
great  steepness,  and  then,  recrossing  the  slag-stream,  manage  to 
regain  our  horses,  which  had  been  passed  round  nearly  in  a  circle 
to  meet  us.  Here  the  guide  points  out  to  the  west  a  spot  called 
Unbumt  Island,  which  is  an  insulated  grass-grown  elevation 
surrounded  by  lava.  Near  it  is  the  Heann,  the  site  of  a  multi- 
tude of  spiracles  of  steam,  rising  from  a  rugged  lava-waste.  It 
is  a  surprising  scene,  and  perhaps  originated  in  subterraneous  hot- 
springs  rather  than  in  latent  lava ;  which  must  certainly  have 
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cooled  since  the  last  eruption  of  Hekla^  twenty-five  years  before. 
And  nov^  fetching  a  wide  circuity  in  order  to  avoid  treacherous 
lava,  we  arrive  at  a  manse  by  moonlight,  after  a  very  successful 
ascent. 

.  Kotlugid,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
island^s  volcanoes,  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
south  coast.  Towards  the  south,  in  which  direction  a  number  of 
glaciers  descend  from  it,  lies  a  tract  of  about  twenty  square 
miles  in  extent,  consisting  entirely  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
substances,  deposited  there  during  the  eruption  of  the  volcano, 
and  forming  a  rude  and  terrible  testimony  to  its  eruptive  force. 
As  the  volcano  itself  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  ice,  in  which 
are  deep  and  wide  fissures,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fiilly 
explored  by  any  one,  although  some  few  ascents  have  been 
attempted.  The  crater  or  fissure  is  visible  from  a  distance,  and 
consists  of  an  immense  gap,  surrounded  by  black  and  rugged 
rocks,  which  are  probably  composed  of  lava  cooled  by  the  ice. 
Two  travellers,  Olafscn  and  Paulson,  attained  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  chasm  in  1756,  but,  becoming  enveloped  in  snow 
and  mist,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  further  attempts.  In 
*  1823,  an  Icelandic  clergyman,  Jon  Austenan,  got  nearer  to  the 
fissure,  and  described  it  as  quite  inaccessible,  his  further  progress 
having  been  hindered  by  enormous  walls  of  basalt  and  obsidian, 
whilst  other  profound  fissures  radiate  from  the  grand  primary 
chasm. 

The  history  of  its  eruptions  and  devastations  is  terribly  im- 
pressive. The  first  eruption  occurred  in  894,  and  since  that 
early  date  it  has  broken  out  no  less  than  fourteen  times, — the 
intervals  between  each  eruption  having  been  very  unequal, 
and  varying  from  six  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  and 
even  at  one  period,  according  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  years.  Between  the  latest  eruption  of  1860,  and  the 
preceding  one  of  1823,  occurred  the  last  eruption  of  Hekla, 
viz.,  in  1845.  Of  the  earlier  eruptions  of  Kotlugid,  that  of  1580 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  hideous 
chasm  or  crater  above  described.  The  eruption  of  1825  was 
likewise  dreadful.  At  daybreak  it  began  to  thunder  in  the 
JokuU,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  floods  of  water 
and  ice  poured  down  upon  the  low  country,  flowing  in  waves 
and  cascades  for  twenty  miles,  and  carrying  away  hundreds  of 
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loads  of  hay.  Such  was  the  depth  of  the  water  in  one  part^ 
that  a  kurge  vessd  might  have  sailed  between  the  hay  stacks^ 
while  flames,  and  showers  of  sand,  and  earthquakes  added  to 
the  terrors  of  the  scene. 

A  fortnight  before  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1755,  broke  forth  that  eruption  which  is  the 
most  fatally  famous  of  all  for  its  gloomy  grandeur,  its  duration, 
and  its  disastrous  effects.      Masses  of  ice,  resembling  small 
mountains  in  size,  pushed  one  another  forward,  and  bore  vast 
pieces  of  solid,  rock  on  their  surfaces.     Sometimes  the  flames 
from  the  volcano  rose  so  high  that  they  were  seen  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.    At  other  times  the  air  was 
so  filled  with  smoke  and  ashes,  that  the  adjacent  parishes  were 
e&Teloped  in  total  darkness.    While  the  eruption  continued 
with  more  or  less  violence,  viz.,  to  the  9th  of  November,  copious 
outflows  of  hot  water  were  poured  forth  over  the  low  country ; 
and  the  masses  of  clay,  ice,  and  solid  rock  hurled  into  the  sea 
were  so  huge  and  numerous,  that  it  is  said  the  waves  were 
charged  with  them  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  miles.     In 
places  where  the  depth  was  previously  forty  fathoms,  the  tops  of 
newly  deposited  rocks  were  now  seen  towering  above  the  waves. . 
No  less  than  fifty  farms  were  laid  waste  by  this  devastation; 
and  an  old  verse  is  still  repeated  which  commemorates  its 
horrors. 

The  last  eruption  gave  premonitory  symptoms  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1860.  A  neighbouring  priest  fortunately  kept  an  inter- 
esting diary  of  its  displays  and  effects;  and  from  this  we  learn 
that  it  was  commenced  by  earthquakes  at .  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  that  in  the  day  a  rush  of  water  took 
place  from  the  volcano.  On  the  9th  there  was  a  doud  of 
smoke  upon  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  ashes, 
the  water-flood  still  continuing.  Similar  and  still  increas- 
ing phenomena  were  witnessed  day  after  day  until  the  15th, 
when  frightful  thunderings  began,  and  were  heard  for  three 
days.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  JokuU  was  no  longer 
white  or  grey,  but  as  black  as  coal ;  and  water  and  ice  rolled 
down  by  various  channels  over  the  sands.  Fresh  snow  succeeded 
during  several  days  upon  the  heights,  and  the  water*streams 
began  to  abate.  On  the  25th  there  were  renewed  earthquakes, 
and  in  the  evening  hail  and  snow  and  a  fall  of  ashes.     At  night 
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a  thick  doad  overhung  all  the  Talleys.  The  next  day  so  thick  a 
cloud  enveloped  the  air  that  candles  were  lighted  in  the  church. 
No  smoke  was  to  be  seen  over  the  Gi&  on  the  28th^  so  that  the 
people  had  a  hope  of  the  subsidence  of  the  forces.  This  hope 
happily  proved  well  founded ;  the  waters  now  diminished^  and 
travellers  to  the  eastward  were  able  to  prosecute  their  journeys. 
Severe  as  this  eruption  was  considered  by  itself^  yet^  compared 
with  the  greater  previous  ones^  it  was  mild  and  innocuous. 
Much  meadow-land  was  covered  with  sand^  and  some  land 
entirely  carried  away.  Nevertheless^  one  beneficial  effect  of  this 
deluge  was^  that  it  carried  out  to  sea  two  long  spits  of  sand^ 
forming  a  deep  bay  between  them^  which  served  for  a  haven. 

Little  or  no  lava  appears  to  have  been  ejected  during  this  and 
the  preceding  eruptions^  and  immense  water-floods  were  their 
characteristic  but  singular  phenomenon.  Whence  came  these 
vast  quantities  of  water?  They  are  generally  described  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  the  crater  itself^  like  the  usual  lava,  pumice^ 
and  ashes,  much  as  if  the  volcano  had  for  the  time  become  a 
portentous  geyser.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  water-floods  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  the  hidden  melting  by  subter- 
ranean  heat  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the 
volcano.  There  had  been  ample  time  during  the  thirty-seven  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  eruption  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  almost  incalculable  amoimts  of  ice  and  snow,  which 
would  well  account  for  the  boiling  tides  pouring  down  for  a 
space  of  three  weeks.  The  old  idea  of  the  ejection  of  hot  water 
from  the  crater  is  evidently  unfounded.  The  efiects  of  these 
water  deluges  are  well  worth  the  more  careful  attention  of  Bri- 
tish geologists  who  would  rightly  estimate  the  immense  power 
which  must  have  carried  down  disintegrated  portions  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  over  which  the  deluges  rushed,  varying  from  the 
finest  mud  to  the  hugest  rock-fragments,  and  even  including 
gigantic  icebergs.  These  deluges  have  deposited  the  mud  and 
sand  and  gravel  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  frequently  in  the 
form  of  conglomerates  of  stone  and  mud.  Sandy  wastes  and 
wide  marshes  have  been  suddenly  created;  old  rivers  have 
been  filled  uj),  and  new  ones,  as  well  as  lakes,  formed ;  many 
miles  have  been  added  to  the  coast-line;  the  rocky  sides  of 
valley^  have  been  scratched,  and  grooved,  and  polished  by  the 
rock-laden  floods ;  and  the  softer  sides  of  mountains  have  been 
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washed  bodily  away^  while  entire  hills  of  gravel  and  loose 
material  have  been  elsewhere  unexpectedly  deposited.  It  would 
be,  indeed^  a  meritorious  task  to  examine  and  depict  the 
principal  of  these  strange,  sudden,  and  extended  results  of 
volcanic  action  on  one  island.  Hardly  anywhere  else  on  the 
globe  can  the  consequences  of  such  mighty  masses  of  fiery 
ejections  and  floods  of  melted  snow  be  witnessed ;  and  if  we 
had  space  to  describe  the  enormous  outpourings  of  another 
Icelandic  volcano,  named  Skaptar  J5kull,  we  might  show  that 
the  calculation  of  Professor  Bischoff  was  not  without  reason, 
when  he  estimates  that  the  bulk  of  fiery  material  cast  out  of 
this  one  volcano  in  1783  was  probably  greater  than  the  mass 
of  Mont  Blanc! 

In  various  parts  of  this  island  rampart-like  masses  of  lava 
or  cinder  attest  the  frequency  and  force  of  former  volcanic 
action.  Captain  Forbes  visited  a  sand  and  cinder  cone  crowned 
by  a  dark  vitrified  rampart  of  lava,  which  resembled  an  old 
embattled  turret,  of  about  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  This 
is  appropriately  named  Elborg,  or,  "The  Portress  of  Fire.'* 
Oroefa  JokuU  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Iceland,  and  was 
ascended  by  Mr.  Paulson  in  1794,  and  also  last  year  by  Mr. 
Holland.  The  ascent  is  a  laborious  one,  and  is  detailed  cir* 
cumstantially  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was  accompanied 
by  another  Englishman.  The  illustrations  given  by  Mr. 
Holland,  and  by  Henderson  in  his  earUer  volumes,  enable  us  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  character  of  this  mountain  as  an 
immense  gradually  sloping  eminence,  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  terminating  in  a  peaked  dome.  The  extensive  snow- 
slopes  of  the  Oroefa  sweep  down  from  the  Knappr,  a  lofty  dome 
of  snow-capped  rocks,  which,  like  the  hoary  watch-tower  of 
some  ancient  castle,  overlooks  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Vatna 
JokuU. 

In  the  Oroefa  Jokull,  the  lower  division,  which  is  spread  over 
the  low  mountains  that  Une  the  coast,  is  quite  green;  while 
the  upper  regions  consist  of  the  finest  snow^  and  tower  to  the 
height  of  6,240  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  of  the  Icelandic 
JokuUs  lie  in  close  proximity  to  large  plains  of  volcanic  sand ;  and 
hence  the  lower  portions  bordering  on  the  plains  are  often  dirtied 
by  the  black  sand  which  is  blown  upon  them  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface.      The  colour  of  the  ice  beneath  remains 
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unchanged,  and  generally  shows  itself  here  and  there  in  white 
patches;  while  that  portion  which  is  dusted  over  assumes  a  dark 
grey  rather  than  a  decidedly  black  colour.  In  such  cases, 
wherever  one  can  see  far  into  the  interior  of  these  JokuUs,  wo 
find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  those  parts  which  are  nearest  to 
the  sand-plains  are  darker  than  those  which  are  more  remote. 
In  almost  every  Jokull  «een  by  Mr,  Holland  thus  discoloured, 
the  white  ice  of  the  interior  retained  its  natural  whiteness,  and 
was  merely  set  in  a  border  of  a  darker  colour.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  them,  the  Skeidar&  Jokull,  was  very  different  and 
very  visible ;  part  of  it  appeared  quite  black.  Examining  it  at 
the  spot  where  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Skeidari  rushed  out  of 
a  dark  cavern  in  the  ice,  he  discovered  that  the  sides  and  roof 
of  this  cavern  were  of  the  same  jet  black  hue  as  the  surface  of 
the  Jokull.  Breaking  the  ice  with  his  riding-whip,  it  was  found 
that  the  sand  and  grit  were  frozen  into  the  ice,  and  were  not 
merely  lying  upon  its  surface.  Apparently  the  whole  body  was 
thus  discoloured;  for  the  ice  in  the  blocks  which  had  become 
detached  from  the  main  mass,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  plain, 
seemed  to  be  black  throughout,  and  not  simply  coated  with  sand 
and  grit. 

For  such  a  singular  natural  object  as  a  black  ice-mountain  it 
would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  account,  upon  the  theory  that  the 
black  sand  had  blown  through  it  as  well  as  over  it.  The  only 
probable  solution  of  the  problem  is,  that  some  volcanic  eruption 
in  the  interior  showered  down  an  enormous  quantity  of  sand 
and  cinders  on  the  snow  before  it  became  ice,  and  that  the 
process  of  alternate  melting  and  freezing  which  converts  snow 
into  ice,  carried  the  sand  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Jokull. 

A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  low  Jokulls,  which  are 
icy  plains,  and  cover  vast  extents  of  country,  are  not  true 
glaciers,  although  the  word  is  often  so  translated.  The  general 
character  of  the  ice  of  the  low  Jokulls  is  that  of  nh^,  a  term 
used  in  Switzerland  to  express  snow  which  is  becoming  con- 
verted into  ice  by  feeding  the  glaciers,  but  is  not  really  ice. 
The  number  of  inte  glaciers  in  Iceland  is  comparatively  small, 
though  generally  thought  to  be  very  considerable.  The  visit  of 
an  Alpine  traveller  makes  this  apparent,  and  establishes  the  real 
condition  of  the  Jokulls.  In  passing  along  the  base  of  the  Tind- 
Qalla  Jokull^  Mr.  Holland  observed  the  lower  glaciers  to  be 
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much  broken^  and  the  bright  colours  of  the  ice  shone  out 
▼ividly  in  the  sunlight.  The  scene  was  unusually  beautiful  for 
this  idand ;  for  streams  came  tumbling  over  the  rugged  rocks 
in  aeyeral  pretty  waterfalls.  Two  of  these^  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  apart^  offered  a  fine  contrast.  The  one  was  broken 
and  feathered  in  many  a  spray-spangled  fountain^  whilst  the 
other  poured  down  in  a  broad^  unbroken  sheet  of  water. 
But,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  J5kull^  the  scenery  was 
of  a  totally  different  character.  Close  before  the  travellers 
lay  a  perfectly  flat  shingle  plain  of  very  large  extent.  Its 
shingle  was  as  smooth  and  regular  as  that  on  the  hills  pre- 
viously crossed^  and  the  ground  quite  as  barren.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  plain^  and  rising  immediately  from  it,  were  number* 
less  mountains^  one  overtopping  the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Every  mountain  seemed  to  wear  a  peculiar  shape 
and  character  of  its  own,  while  all  were  jumbled  together  in 
perplexing  confusion. 

Having  thus  presented  a  selection  of  the  more  striking  moun- 
tain and  hill  scenes  in  this  remarkable  island,  let  us  inquire 
what  lies  underneath  the  ground,  or  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of 
useful  minerals.  The  endless  masses  of  lava  are,  of  course, 
unserviceable  to  man ;  but,  secreted  amongst  them,  some  rai*er 
pieces  of  obsidian  are  found.  Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  glass  of 
peculiarly  dark-bright  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Icelandic  agate,  being  a  black  representation  of  the  more  beautiful 
and  richly-coloured  agates  of  other  countries.  One  mountain  is 
said  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  obsidian ;  and,  when  Henderson 
excavated  a  part  of  it,  he  found  large  shining  beds  of  this  perfectly 
black  mineral  near  the  top.  More  generally  attractive  minerals 
are  the  zeolites,  which  are  to  be  obtained  from  one  or  two 
localities  in  some  abundance ;  but  the  most  serviceable  is  the 
native  sulphur,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits  at  Krisurik. 
Columns  of  sulphureous  vapour  sweep  down  from  the  centres  of 
sublimation,  the  sulphureous  gases  are  decomposed  on  meeting 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sulphur  itself  is  precipitated  in 
banks  varying  in  purity  and  thickness  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  age.  Captain  Forbes  visited  these  deposits,  and 
describes  the  roaring  of  a  huge  natural  caldron,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  burning  and  seething  with  boiling  blue  mud,  splut* 
tcring  up  in  occasional  jets,  and  diflfinsing  clouds  of  sulphureous 
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vapour  in  every  direction.  In  a  commercial  aspect,  the  stdphur 
is  only  prospectively  important ;  and  should  our  supplies  from 
Sicily  ever  be  cut  off,  no  doubt  this  Icelandic  mineral 
would  find  a  ready  sale.  An  English  capitalist  has  already 
secured  the  proprietorship  of  many  of  these  deposits.  What 
is  called  in  this  island  Suriurbrand,  has  much  interested  and 
puzzled  geologists,  and  afforded  fuel  to  the  natives.  It  is  a 
species  of  black  lignite,  or  coaly  wood,  which  is  deposited  in  one 
place  in  layers  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Above  this  are  layers 
of  a  browner  matter,  like  burnt  clay,  and  over  all  are  deposits 
of  loose  slag  and  cinders.  Various  and  opposite  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  origin.  One  traveller  thought 
it  had  been  formed  by  an  irruption  of  lava,  which,  by  sweeping 
away  whole  woods,  charred,  burned,  and  smothered  them  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  Another  conjectured  that  this  mineral 
was  nothing  but  ancient  drift-wood,  which  became  sealed  down 
by  subsequent  depositions,  and,  by  pressure  and  baking, 
became  nearly  converted  into  coal.  There  are,  however, 
impressions  of  leaves  in  the  laminse  of  the  surturbrand,  while 
the  drift-wood  is  quite  bare  of  foliage.  Again,  it  has  been 
thought  that  at  a  remote  period  there  was  an  enormous  growth 
of  vegetation  in  these  regions,  upon  which  a  flow  of  clay  or 
other  matter  was  suddenly  poured  out;  and  that  the  gases  being 
confined,  this  vegetable  mass  was  in  time  chemically  converted 
into  lignite,  but  stopping  short  of  coal,  owing  to  imperfect  car- 
bonization. This,  probably,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  comports  with  the  formation  of  lignites  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

Amongst  the  live  produce  of  the  island,  which  is  scanty  enough, 
may  be  particularized  the  fine  salmon  found  in  some  of  the  rivers. 
In  one  establishment  nine  Scotchmen  were  met  with,  employed 
in  curing  and  preserving  in  tins  the  fine  salmon  collected 
by  Icelanders  from  adjacent  rivers.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  annual  average  is  no  less  than  30,0001bs.  of  salmon ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  Scotch,  whose  land  lies 
scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Iceland,  are 
keen  observers  of  the  piscatorial  advantage  to  be  secured  in  the 
island.  They  have  offered,  on  several  occasions,  to  purchase 
the  right  of  fishing;  but  this  the  numerous  native  pro- 
prietors decline,  preferring   to    catch  and  sell    the  fish    for 
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themselves.  Now  that  oar  own  British  rivers  have  become  so 
impoverished  in  respect  of  salmon^  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that, 
from  one  river  alone,  the  Icelanders  have  annually  exported 
50,000  lbs.  weight  of  different  fish  to  Denmark.  Could  not  we 
profit,  likewise,  by  the  abundant  stores  of  their  rivers  ? 

On  the  present  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  so  few  in  number,  and 
so  much  divided,  our  observations  shall  be  few.  The  street- 
loungers  of  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  are  rude  swindlers  and  depre- 
dators upon  travellers.  But  what  similar  place  has  not  a  like 
loose  firatemity  ?  The  farm  and  labouring  people  of  the  interior 
are  far  better,  and  frequently  display  those  old  and  admirable 
virtues  of  unselfish  hospitality  which  render  travelling  in  the 
barrenest  land  a  pleasure.  Englishmen  have  great  difficulty  in 
communicating  with  the  peasantry,  who  know  nothing  but  the 
Icelandic  language ;  but,  by  the  use  of  Latin,  they  can  hold 
some  restricted  conversation  with  the  priests.  These  are  gene- 
rally intelligent  and  kindly,  but  miserably  paid.  The  Oxonian 
felt  at  home  with  most  of  them,  and  they  with  him,  in  their 
own  houses. 

As  there  are  no  inns  in  the  interior,  private  houses  must  be 
resorted  to  in  their  stead.  But  private  houses  are  generally 
quite  full  of  regular  inmates.  In  such  cases  the  tourist  must 
needs  go  to  chtirch ;  and,  for  the  time,  the  church  becomes  his 
inn.  In  the  most  unfrequented  districts  the  traveller  must  be 
thankful  if  he  can  spend  his  night  upon  a  truss  of  hay  under 
the  sacred  roof,  and  go  to  sleep  without  the  help  of  a  dull 
sermon.  It  is  even  narrated,  that  to  one  benighted  ad- 
venturer the  only  convenient  bed  that  could  be  offered  was  a 
clean  coffin,  with  a  new  paU  in  place  of  coverlet  1  Perhaps  this 
is  a  mere  traveller's  tale ;  but,  without  doubt,  the  roads  are 
rough,  and  the  lodging-places  few  and  bare. 

The  Icelandic  churches  are  generally  built  of  wood ; 
but  oflen  have  the  additional  protection  of  a  thick  turf  wall. 
Their  style  is  much  the  same  throughout  the  island;  they 
are  all  smaU,  oblong  buildings,  with  no  more  architectural 
design  than  a  bam.  The  entrance  is  at  one  end,  and  from  it  a 
jMUMage  leads  between  rows  of  open  seats  to  a  square  space  at 
the  other  end;  in  a  comer  of  which  space  stands  the  pulpit, 
whilst  the  altar-table  in  the  middle  is  railed  in.  A  mdely- 
daubed  picture,  if  not  painted  upon  the  wall  itself,  hangs  above 
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the  altar.  Sometimes  the  panels  of  the  pulpit  are  painted ;  but 
all  artistic  work  is  inferior.  So  low  are  many  of  these  churches^ 
that  the  head  of  the  preacher  is  not  unfrequently  above  the 
beams  which  support  the  roof.  A  loft^  which  reaches  half-way 
down  the  length  of  some  of  the  churches  aboTC  the  beams^  is 
used  as  a  repository  for  the  saddles,  nets^  dresses,  and  other  odd 
ai-tides  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  families  liying  in  the  ad- 
joining houses.  Where  there  is  no  such  lofk,  the  articles  are 
hung  upon  the  beams  themselves,  or  on  nails  driven  into  the 
walls.  'It  seemed  strange/  says  Mr.  Holland,  'at  first  to  use 
the  churches  as  sleeping  and  living  rooms ;  but  we  soon  got  used 
to  it,  generally  making  up  our  beds  in  the  space  on  each  side  of 
the  altar-rails.  And  since  the  churches  are  in  most  places  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  are  usually  cleaner  and  more  airy  than  the 
houses,  we  always  preferred  them  to  sleep  in,  when  we  left  our 
tent  for  the  shelter  of  a  roof.' 

Owing  to  the  distance  at  which  most  of  the  people  reside  from 
some  of  the  churches,  there  is  only  one  service  on  Sundays,  which 
begins  at  mid-day,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons  arrive  to  form  a  congregation.  On  one  occasion, 
as  soon  as  half-a-dozen  persons  had  come  together,  Mr. 
Holland's  priestly  host  went  into  church,  followed  by  his  con- 
gregation, while  the  Englishmen  remained  in  the  house  for  a  cup 
of  coffee, — ^having  finished  which,  they  repaired  to  the  sacred 
building.  This  had  been  their  bed-room  on  the  previous  night, 
but  now  they  hoped  to  keep  awake  in  it.  They  found  the 
priest  standing  within  the  altar-rails,  dressed  in  surplice  and 
stole,  with  a  large  red  and  gilded  cross  upon  his  back.  The  altar 
was  covered  with  worked  cloth,  and  held  two  lighted  candles. 
The  Icelanders  are  Lutherans  in  creed;  and  almost  the  whole  of 
their  service  is  chanted,  the  priest  sometimes  singing  a  solo,  at 
other  times  the  congregation  joining  with  him  in  the  diant. 
This  morning  the  congregation  sang  their  part  with  more  good« 
will  than  harmony. 

We  feel  bound  to  add  that  there  was  a  strange  inducement 
to  come  to  church.  As  each  of  the  congr^ation  entered 
the  parson's  room  before  service,  a  botde  of  brandy,  which  stood 
in  the  window-sill,  with  its  single  companion  wine-glass,  was 
seized  by  the  priest,  who  himself  helped  each  member  of  his 
flock,  as  he  arrived,  to  a  glass  of  the  neat  brandy,  not  forgetting 
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himself  every  time,  but  dispensing  with  the  engaged  glass^  and 
applying  his  mouth  to  that  of  the  bottle ! 

Archdeacon  Jon  Jonson  is  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Metcalfe^ 
and    proves    to    be    a   superior     cleric.      Although    already 
a-bed  when  the  Oxonian  rapped  at  his  door,  he  got  up,  with 
his  whole  household,  provided  a  good  supper,  and  supplied 
a  downy  couch  for  his  English  guest.    The  parish  church  lies 
four  miles  away,  with  an  impassable  bog  between.     So,  when 
the  Oxonian  expressed  a  wish  the  next  day  to  see  it,  the  good 
pastor  conducted  him  round  by  a  long  and  devious  path  to  this 
spot,  which  is  interesting  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  chief  monasteries  in  the  island.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  the 
latter  remains ;  but  the  church  is,  as  usual,  constructed  of  wood, 
and  roofed  in  with  turf.     It  was  restored  in  1695.     The  altar- 
piece  is  of  alabaster,  illuminated  with  gold  and  colours,  and 
represents,  in  three  compartments,  the  Scourging,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  Resurrection ;  with  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the 
archangel  Michael  interposed.    An  adjacent  portrait  shows  the 
lineaments  of  Bishop  Gudbrand,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.     On  a  transverse  beam  are  carved  very 
ancient  little  wooden  figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.    The 
whole  is  a  choice  specimen  of  an  old  Icelandic  church ;  while 
the  archdeacon  is  an  equally  choice  specimen  of  the  present 
Icelandic  clergy.     'It  gives  one  quite  a  pang,'  exclaims  the 
Oxonian, '  to  t^e  leave  of  these  warm-hearted  people,  whom  one 
will  probably  never  see  again  in  this  world.    Nor  did  I  feel  this 
the  less,  now  that  a  chilling  mist  was  rolling  up  from  the  sea ; 
while  beyond  the  river,  on  whose  brink  we  stood,  nothing  but 
desolate  rocks  were  to  be  seen.'    But  let  us  look  at  the  hospitable 
archdeacon  before  we  pass  on.     See  him,  then,  mounted  on  his 
sturdy  pony ;  a  frieze  cap  tightly  fixed  upon  his  head  \  a  belt 
confining  the  folds  of  his  ample  dreadnought  round  his  spare 
figure ;  while  over  his  two  pair  of  trowsers  and  seal-skin  boots 
are  drawn  an  aU-engrossing  pair  of  stockings.    Nor  must  his 
capacious  saddle-bags  be  omitted,  especially  as  they  probably 
contain  something  beside  sermons.     Such  is  the  archdeacon 
when  on  his  travels. 

The  lot  of  the  Icelandic  clergy  as  respects  temporal  things 
would  be  thought  hard,  if  compared  with  that  of  some 
other  countries,  but  the  reverse,  if  looked  at  with  relation  only 
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to  Uie  island.  We  gather  from  the  notes  of  the  Oxonian  that  a 
living  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annnm  in  money^  besides  a 
farm^  commonly  cultivated  by  the  priest  himself^  is  considered  a 
fair  provision.  The  fees  are  proportionately  moderate;  burial 
costing  from  one  to  two  dollars,  marriage  the  same^  and  baptism 
half  a  dollar.  On  a  comparison  of  the  temporals  of  Icelandic 
and  English  clergymen,  Mr.  Metcalfe  would  say  that,  as  a  body, 
the  former  are  the  better  circumstanced.  Though  their  income  be 
small,  their  wants  are  few,  their  education  is  gratuitous,  their  farm 
supplies  them  with  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  have 
horses  in  abundance  for  riding.  Their  parishioners  do  not 
expect  from  them  much  attention  to  dress,  and  pay  little 
attention  to  it  themselves.  A  clergyman  with  his  £80  per 
annum,  and  his  farm,  in  Iceland,  is  in  reality  better  provided 
for  than  an  English  clergyman  with  no  house  and  £100  per 
annum.     A  clerical  Lazarus  is  a  thing  unknown  in  Iceland. 

We  add  a  portraiture  of  an  Icelandic  peasant.  Sigard 
Palm  is  as  smart  as  an  Italian,  with  small,  twinkling, 
black  eyes,  and  an  intelligent  face.  He  opens  a  box,  pulls 
out  a  Grerman  and  Danish  dictionary,  a  German  volume  on 
physical  science,  and  shows  that  he  is  studying  the  language. 
An  Icelandic  psalter,  one  hundred  years  old,  and  a  good 
Bible,  are  amongst  his  books.  Swinging  his  body  forwards 
and  backwards.  Palm  overwhelms  the  Oxonian  with  inquiries 
about  England.  This  swinging  motion  is  usual,  and  is  attri« 
butcd  to  a  habit  formed  in  fulling  cloth,  every  man  here  being 
his  own  fulling-miU.  Palm  rewards  the  respondent  to  his 
questions  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  for  which  he  declines  pay- 
ment. Amongst  his  effects  is  seen  a  piece  of  obsidian,  which 
doubtless  he  himself  is  using  as  an  amulet  against  all  sorts  of 
evils,  though  he  professes  to  laugh  at  such  superstitions. 
Twenty.four  virtues  are  assigned  to  this  stone, — why,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Palm  is  a  good  (rather  too  good)  specimen 
of  the  island's  peasantry. 

Kow  an  old  lady  shall  sit  for  her  portrait,  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  foregoing.  Ingilborg,  with  fair-complexioned  cheeks, 
shining  with  motherly  good  humour,  exhibits  her  ancient  Ice- 
landic costume  to  the  English  clergyman.  To  gratify  his 
curiosity,  she  carefully  puts  it  on,  piece  by  piece.  First  comes 
the  horn-like,  nodding  falldr,  sixteen  inches  high^  as  white  as 
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snow^  fastened  to  her  head  by  a  silk  kerchief  which  covers 
the  hair.  Then  follows  the  petticoat  of  green  brocade.  The 
test  is  fastened  across  her  bosom  by  a  silver  chain^  passings  like 
a  stay-lace^  through  the  eyelet-holes;  the  silver  bodkin  for 
threading  it  being  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  chain.  Now 
diving  into  a  roomy  chesty  she  brings  up  a  velvet  belt,  studded 
with  hemispherical  silver  buttons.  Over  all  comes  a  very  long 
black  cloak,  of  the  Noah^s  ark  cut,  which  is  adorned  at  its  salient 
points  by  strips  of  black  velvet.  Thus  antiquely  arrayed,  she 
hands  to  her  visitor  skier  in  a  lordly  dish. 

Our  last  Icelandic  interior  is  the  house  of  the  warm-hearted 
and  hospitable  Chamberlain  Magnussen,  Lord  of  Skard,  and 
a  worthy  descendant  of  princely  ancestors.  The  first  interesting 
circumstance  is,  that  Magnassen  shows  to  his  guest  the 
signet  ring  which  Ebenezer  Henderson,  the  excellent  missionary, 
and  the  author  to  whom  we  have  previously  alluded,  presented 
to  his  father  in  1815.  The  memory  of  Henderson  is  still  fresh 
and  respected  in  Iceland.  He  visited  Iceland  to  disseminate 
the  Bible  Society's  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
Icelandic;  and  though  this  has  been  superseded  by  a  newer 
Version,  the  work  and  the  man  are  reverently  mentioned.  His 
book  on  Iceland  is  still  an  authority  for  those  parts  of  the  island 
which  he,  first  of  Englishmen,  explored ;  and  we  have  always 
found  it  trustworthy.  On  some  topics  it  is  fuller  of  information 
than  other  and  later  books  of  travel.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  signet  ring  of  the  good  man  is  treasured  up  with  Mag- 
nussen^s  family  relics.  It  may  be  added  that  the  work  of 
Henderson  will  afibrd  the  Christian  reader  an  interest  which  the 
others  are  not  adapted  to  yield.  No  one  can  acquaint  himself 
with  Iceland  without  lamenting  that  there  are  no  book-hawking 
societies  in  a  land  where  the  people  are  so  anxious  to  read,  have 
so  much  time  for  reading  during  the  long,  dreary  winter,  and  have 
so  little  native  literature  to  satisfy  their  mental  appetite.  Here, 
of  all  places,  a  judicious  selection  and  circulation  of  religious 
books  would  be  most  welcome,  and  probably  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 


VOL,  XIX.     NO.  xxxvii. 
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Akt.  V. — J%e  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined.  Being 
the  Firit  Part  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Jurieprudenee^  or  the 
Philoeophy  of  Positive  Law.  Second  Edition.  By  the  late 
JoHW  At78Tin^  Esq. 

Thkrx  are  two  tlunga  remarkable  about  tbia  book, — tbst  the 
second  edition  is  posthumous,  and  that  its  editor  is  a  lady. 
The  author  survived,  by  seven-and-twenty  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  leisure,  the  publication,  and  by  no  small  portion 
of  that  period  the  sale,  of  his  first  edition.  He  has  left  the  task 
of  preparing  the  second  to  his  widow ;  and  it  seems  difficult  at 
first  to  say  whether  we  wonder  more  at  his  strange  neglect,  or 
at  the  rare  good  fortune  which  has  given  to  him,  and  to  us,  so 
faithful,  zealous,  and  accomplished  a  substitute.  Mrs.  Austin 
has  had  no  easy  task.  Bare,  indeed,  are  the  ladies  whose 
mental  qualities  and  training  would  fit  them  to  exercise  even 
that  general  supervision  which  the  re-publishing  of  so  profound 
a  book  •  demands.  But  Mrs.  Austin's  literary  spirit,  and  afiec' 
tionate  sense  of  duty  to  her  late  husband,  have  led  her  nobly  to 
attempt  a  republication  such  as  he  himself  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Not  content  with  making  the  oor^ 
rections  which  Mr.  Austin  had  actually  indicated,  she  has 
searched  his  papers  for  the  scattered  memoranda  in  which  he 
preserved  the  materials  for  his  own  long-projected  but  ever« 
dreaded  revision;  and,  if  we  regret  to  miss  the  totally  new 
work  which  so  laborious  an  author  would  certainly  have  sub* 
stituted  for  his  first  efibrt,  we  have  at  least  his  opinions  upon 
the  main  topics  of  these  lectures,  brought  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  thoughtful  life.  / 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  credit  of  this  performance  is  in  any 
degree  marred  by  the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Austin  has  spoken 
of  her  husband's  life  and  labours.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed, 
to  deal  harshly  with  the  murmurs  of  those  who  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  long-protracted  poverty, — still  more  to  resent  the 
complaints  of  a  high-spirited  woman,  whose  noble  affection  is 
worthy  of  all  our  admiration  and  respect ;  but,  even  if  the  world 
were  a  little  unjust  to  Mr.  Austin,  surely  his  widow  is  some- 
what unjust  to  the  world.     Professional  success  is  not  the 
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reward  of  merits  but  tbe  payment  of  wages.  A  certain  kind  of 
work  is  in  demand;  and  neither  coarser  nor  finer  goods  will 
command  any  price  in  the  market.  No  donbt  the  world  is 
ignorant^  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  sound 
principle  and  lofty  truth.  It  is  a  shop-keeper  bent  upon  quick 
returns^  and  shy  of  investments  which  threaten  a  protracted 
locking-up  of  capital.  It  is  the  high  praise  of  Mr.  Austin's 
abilities,  that  his  labour  was  of  the  most  permanent  and  expen-- 
sive  kind.  He  spent  a  long  life  of  such  thought  as  few  men 
can  reach ;  and  the  tangible  results  lie  in  a  small  compass.  He 
was  always  laying  the  very  deepest  foundations  of  civiliEation ; 
but  he  had  therefore  to  work  underground,  out  of  sight. 
The  world  pays  the  market-price,  and  no  more.  If  a  man 
will  work  for  nothing,  he  does  so.  Mr.  Austin  was  a  man 
of  genius;  and  genius  is  not  generally  paid  for.  His  mind  was 
ever  intent,  with  a  restless  enthusiasm,  upon  the  science  which 
it  seemed  to  be  especially  created  to  elucidate.  Not  only  from 
generosity  of  nature,  but  also  from  the  mere  ardour  of  his 
temperament,  he  could  not  have  refrained  from  the  useful 
labours  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Whenever  there  is  an 
extra  stimulus  in  the  workman  to  work,  the  money  value  of  his 
work  is  depreciated.  The  minister  of  religion  pays  for  his  own 
zeal  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  and  every  earnest  and  eager  teacher 
of  abstract  truth  will  find,  like  Mr.  Austin,  that  the  teaching  of 
truth,  however  directly  it  may  tend  to  increase  the  material 
wealth  of  the  world,  is  not  a  lucrative  profession.  This  latter 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  abate :  the  value  of  work  will,  probably, 
always  be  calculated  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  former  cause  is  already  in  course  of  gradual  removal. 
Already  we  are  fostering  the  growth  of  the  physical  sciences ; 
and  notions  of  the  value  of  liberal  education  are  spreading  more 
widely  among  us.  Mr.  Austin  himself,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
later,  might  have  found,  in  one  of  the  readerships  of  our  Inns 
of  Court,  a  post  of  moderate  emoluments  and  honourable  duties, 
the  very  establishment  of  which  is,  perhaps,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labours.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  to 
work  at  creating  the  demand.  Meanwhile,  he  was  treated  as 
other  men  of  his  calibre  have  always  been  treated ;  he  obtained 
all  he  could  have — the  honour  and  respect  of  aD  whose  admiration 
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was  worth  having ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mrs.  Anstia 
would  have  better  preserved  both  his  dignity  and  her  own,  ia 
accepting  quietly  his  distinguished  position  among  the  minds 
which  have  been  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Austin,  in  this  respect,  laboured  under  two 
great  disadvantages,  either  of  which  would  alone  have  dis- 
qualified  him  from  a  successful  life  of  business :  a  mind  tolerant 
only  of  absolute  perfection,  and  a  constitution  wholly  unable  to 
support  the  strain  of  his  intense  and  eager  thinking.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  future  wife,  in  1817,  during  the  short  period 
when  he  seriously  aimed  at  the  bar,  occurs  a  passage  so  curi- 
ously expressive  of  this  vice  from  excess  of  virtue,  that  it  may 
well  be  quoted  here : — '  I  almost  apprehend,'  he  says,  'that  tl^ 
habit  of  drawing  will,  in  no  short  time,  give  me  so  exclusive 
and  intolerant  a  taste  (as  far,  I  mean,  as  relates  to  my  own 
productions)  for  perspicuity  and  precision,  that  I  shall  hardly 
venture  on  sending  a  letter  of  much  purpose,  even  to  you,  unless 
it  be  laboured  with  the  accuracy  and  circumspection  which  are 
requisite  in  a  deed  of  conveyance/  Here  lies  the  secret  of  Mr, 
Austin's  powers,  and  of  most  of  his  diflSculties.  The  every-day 
works  of  the  world — nay,  its  most  permanent  reforms — are 
&shioned  in  a  very  different  mould.  It  is  only  in  pure  science 
that  time  is  not  weighed  against  truth,  nor  labour  against  per- 
fection. So  Mr.  Austin  soon  found  that  his  law  was  too  good 
for  the  courts :  what  with  the  anxieties  of  his  position,  and  the 
closeness  of  his  studies,  his  health  utterly  gave  way  :  he  quitted 
the  bar,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  newly-founded 
University  of  London,  only  to  find,  after  a  brief  though  bril^ 
liant  career,  that  his  jurisprudence  was  too  good  for  the  schools. 
It  was  long  before  either  himself  or  his  admirers  could  bring 
themselves  to  fear  that  abilities  so  splendid  were  not  destined 
for  the  immediate  service  of  public  life.  The  criminal  law  of 
England  imperatively  demanded  reform;  and  Mr.  Austin  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  which  dealt  with  that 
subject  in  1833.  But  reform,  according  to  the  English  manner, 
was  not  a  congenial  task.  He  could  only  begin  at  the  very 
foundations ;  and  those  were  just  what  the  commission  was  not 
empowered  to  meddle  with.  He  could  only  be  satisfied  with 
the  clear  conclusions  of  his  own  logical  mind;  but  the  result 
of  a  commission  is  a  compromise  founded  upon  the  opinions  of 
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ikll  its  members.  He  could  reconstruct,  but  not  patcb.  A  com- 
mission to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Maltese  proved  a  more 
successful  experiment^  but  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  political 
changes  in  this  country. 

If  this  had  been  all^  we  should  have  had  no  cause  to  regret, 
for  our  own  sake^  that  this  comparative  unfitness  for  practical 
statesmanship  forced  Mr.  Austin  into  the  paths  of  scientific 
literature.  Unfortunately^  however^  his  physical  infirmities 
gradually  undermined  the  constancy^  though  not  the  ardour^  of 
his  intellectual  energy.  While  his  mind  threw  out  the  most 
gigantic  schemes  of  a  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence, — schemes 
which  his  powers  were  not  inadequate  to  carry  out,  and  which, 
if  accomplished,  would  have  associated  his  name  with  one  of  the 
greatest  books  of  the  century, — this  single  volume  comprises 
almost  the  whole  of  his  finished  production.'^  In  it  he  defined, 
early  in  life,  the  subject  of  his  life's  study ;  and  a  maturer  age 
did  not  tempt  him  irom  his  course.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
in  revolving  within  himself,  in  peaceful  retirement,  the  great 
problems  of  law  and  ethics ; — compelled  at  last  to  live  for  him- 
self, rather  than  for  the  world  around  him. 

With  the  like  acquiescence  we  may  quit  our  regrets,  and  set 
ourselves  to  appreciate  what  we  have,  instead  of  sighing  for  what 
we  have  not. 

Mr.  Austin's  works,  few  as  they  are,  form  no  small  propor- 
tion of  our  native  literature  of  legal  philosophy.  Putting  aside 
the  huge  collection  of  digests,  reports,  and  books  of  practice, 
which  crowd  the  shelves  of  our  professional  lawyers,  we  find  few 
English  books  which  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  '  Juris- 
prudence.' The  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  the  recent  work 
of  Dr.  Mann  on  the  relation  of  ancient  law  to  modern  ideas,  are 
certainly  noble  exceptions ;  but  until  within  the  last  half  century 
jurisprudence  has  never  flourished  in  this  country.  It  has  never 
flourished  in  any  country,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  diligent 
research  into  that  vast  mine  of  scientific  law,  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. But  we  can  add  no  names  to  the  long  roll  of  acute 
and  learned,  if  voluminous,  civilians  who  adorned  the  continental 
literature  of  the  middle  and  modern  ages.    The  whole  study  of 

*  Two  Yoluines  of  Lectures  on  Juruprudence,  by  the  same  author,  have  been  deemed 
sufficiently  advanced  for  posthnmons  publication,  and  are  advertised  by  Mr.  Murray  as 
in  the  press.  A  few  tractates,  as  we  understand,  complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Austin's 
works. 
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the  Bom^n  law>  which  has  exerted  so  vast  and  still  unexplored 
an  influence  upon  the  western  mind,  has  been  carried  on  out- 
side our  borders ;  and  if  we  have  been  constrained,  in  adjust- 
ing our  judicial  decisions  to  the  growing  requirements  of 
society,  to  draw  largely  upon  the  principles  of  the  Pandects  and 
Institutes,  it  has  not  been  always  with  acknowledgment  of  their 
origin ;  nor  would  even  a  wholesale  application  of  their  results 
to  practical  judicature  at  all  resemble  the  systematic  and  scien- 
tific discussion  of  their  reasons,  which  has  elsewhere  prevailed. 
The  causes  of  this  isolation  are  not  easy  to  trace  with  complete- 
ness. We  cannot  charge  our  neglect  of  scientific  legislation 
upon  the  feudal  relations  which  have  so  long  embarrassed  the 
tenure  of  British  soil.  The  Normans,  who  struck  these  so  deep 
into  our  society,  were  cultivated  enough  to  know  something  of 
the  Theodosian  code;  and  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Stephen 
that  a  Bolognese  professor  of  the  civil  law  actually  established 
himself  at  Oxford.  Besides,  feudalism  was  not  confined  to 
England,  and  even  its  strongest  seats  on  the  Continent  have 
come  to  acknowledge  that  posthumous  sway  by  which  Borne  still 
gives  laws  to  the  world.  Neither  will  any  distinctions  of  race 
account  entirely  for  our  independence.  Although  the  southern 
states  of  Europe  have,  on  the  whole,  been  more  deeply  influenced 
by  the  civil  law  than  the  northern,  yet  Grermany  has  adopted  the 
Soman  system  entire  as  her  supreme  legal  authority.  But  we 
may  perhaps,  without  mistake,  assign  three  causes  which  have, 
more  or  less,  contributed  to  hinder  the  pursuit  of  jurisprudence 
among  us^  and  not  a  little  to  produce  that  confusion  of  legal 
authority  which  is  taxing  and  bafiSing  the  skill  of  our  law  reformers. 
The  first  is,  that  the  Roman  conquest  left  upon  these  shores 
no  stronger  trace  of  its  laws  than  of  its  manners.  No  country 
in  Europe,  which  suffered  under  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Empire^  has  obtained  so  little  compensation  for  the  hardships 
of  servitude  as  Britain.  Although  the  compilations  of  Justinian 
succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  yet  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  especially  the  code  of 
Theodosius,  had  been  established  so  firmly  throughout  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  never  quite 
lost  j  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of  legal  science,  aided  by  the 
discovery  at  Amalfi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Pandects^  proceeded  upon  ground  already  prepared,  and  less 
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"encumbered  than  in  this  country  by  the  ruder  growths  of  bar- 
barian settlement.  On  the  other  hand^  although  here  and  there 
traces  of  Boman  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  our  early  laws^  yet  the 
foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England  was  laid  in  Saxon 
custom^  which  had  time  enough  to  grow  uninterrupted  to  a 
maturity  and  strength  proof  against  any  assault  of  foreign 
manners  short  of  conquest  by  the  sword.  When  the  Church- 
men of  England  followed  their  foreign  brethren  into  the  study 
of  jurisprudence^  there  had  already  grown  up  around  them  the 
combination  of  Saxon  freedom  and  Norman  acuteness^ — a 
system  of  law  administered  by  a  race  of  lawyers  bom  with  the 
English  nation^  and  with  national  seal  resisting  alike  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  And  this  leads 
to  a  second  obstacle  which  jurisprudence  had  to  encounter  in 
England. 

Like  most  other  branches  of  learning,  the  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  code  which  the  Church  administered.  The  canon 
law^  at  first  consisting  of  the  regulations  necessary  for  preserving 
ecclesiastical  order^  grew  with  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 
clergy^  until  it  threatened  to  oova*  the  whole  field  of  civil 
government.  The  sacramental  character  of  marriage  and  the 
terrors  of  purgatory  served^  among  other  pretexts,  for  asserting 
jurisdiction  over  causes  matrimonial  and  testamentary,  and  for 
usurping  the  administration  of  the  property  of  intestates.  It 
was  not  until  the  bishops  attempted  to  grasp  the  whole  power 
of  modem  Chancery,  and,  under  plea  of  the  Church's  authority 
over  conscience,  to  interfere  wherever  bona  fides  came  in 
question,  that  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  put  a  severe  check 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  history  of  this  struggle  is 
familiar.  What  is  important  here  is,  that  the  civil  law  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Decretals.  They  had  been  in  the  same  hands. 
The  one  supplemented  the  other.  Our  Universities  still  grant 
degrees  in  both  together.  A  Doctor  of  laws  is  a  Doctor  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws.  It  was  their  knowledge  of  Boman  juris- 
prudence which  gave  to  the  clergy  their  pretension  to  eicercise 
civil  jurisdiction.  The  English  law  of  legacies  is  fall  of  Boraan 
science.  That  of  marriage  is  derived  from  the  canonists.  And 
the  triumph  of  the  common  lawyers  over  the  spiritual  courts, — 
a   victory  not  yet  complete   even   in  the  days  of  Coke  and 
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James  I.,— was  also,  as  it  happened^  a  triumpli  over  the  stndy 
of  jurisprudence  itself.  Such  Roman  law  as  is  administered  by 
our  judges  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Courts  of  Equity,  and  in 
those  branches  of  justice  which  are  of  modem  introduction. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  English  law  attained  the  growth  of 
a  tolerably  complete  system  without  being  supplanted  by  a 
scientific  code;  and  this  once  done,  it  is,  as  has  been  suggested, 
not  difficult  to  see  why  the  cultivation  of  abstract  jurisprudence 
has  not  found  favour  among  us.  Whether  the  English  temper 
be  unusually  averse  ftoxa  mere  theorizing,  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  greatest  stimulus  to  speculation  is  the  hope  of  practical 
results.  The  need  of  special  knowledge  turns  men's  minds  to 
its  pursuit,  and  a  school  arises  in  the  midst  of  a  battle-field. 
The  political  writings  of  the  times  of  our  own  and  of  the 
French  Revolutions  are  instances.  Jurisprudence  is  therefore 
likely  to  flourish  most  where  there  is  most  need  of  a  constant 
resort  to  its  principles ;  and  that  is  where  the  system  of  fixed 
law  is  most  meagre,  or  its  authority  least  settled.  Now,  in 
England,  law  has  always  dealt  out  with  a  firm  and  even  hand  a 
copious  stream  of  authority.  We  have  had  no  inextricable 
confusion  of  jurisdictions,  such  as  tormented  France;  nor  have 
we  lacked,  from  very  early  times,  an  ample  storehouse  of 
reported  decisions.  Thus  provided,  there  has  been  little  occa- 
sion for  lawyers  to  appeal  to  h  priori  reasoning,  and  still  less 
chance  of  supporting  it  against  the  decision  of  a  Central  and 
Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps  this  last  and  most  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
scarcity  of  our  writers  on  general  jurisprudence  may  also  help 
to  account  for  the  more  recent  appearance  of  a  revival  of  the 
study,  and  for  the  promise  even  yet  of  a  native  school  of  jurists. 
Now,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  stand  in  no  need  of 
jurisprudence.  The  very  wealth  of  our  legal  resources  has 
become  our  greatest  perplexity.  Our  laws  imperatively  demand 
compression,  and  that  not  merely  the  compression  of  a  digest- 
ing code,  but  of  a  harmonizing  reform.  Already  we  have  passed 
from  reports  to  digests,  and  from  digests  to  text-books;  and 
another  generation  will  see  the  wars  of  legal  authority  transcend 
the  grasp  of  any  single  mind.  It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  the  attention  both  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  of  Mr. 
Austin  was  earnestly  directed  to  these  practical  evils;  and  it  cer- 
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tainly  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  EDglishman  will  devote 
himself  in  future  to  the  study  of  scientific  legislation^  without 
spending  npon  so  important  a  branch  of  our  social  interests  his 
most  laborious  effort.    Besides  this  necessity^  it  may  be  fairly 
expected  that  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  intercourse  will 
ere  long  beget  a  strong  desire  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  mer- 
cantile laws^  at  least,  of  trading  nations.    Their  diversities  have 
already  given  rise  to  a  branch  of  private  international  law  both 
extensive  and  difficult ;  and  whether  the  science  of  difference  or 
the  science  of  agreement  be  the  ultimate  form  into  which  the 
merchant  law  be  thrown,  its  development  must  in  either  case 
proceed  upon  principle,  rather  than  fixed  precedent,  and  will 
probably  in  either  case  foster  a  modem  school  of  jurisprudence. 
But,  unless  Mr.  Austin's  book  is  to  be  dismissed  with  mere 
general  remarks,  we  must  not  longer  delay  to  notice  its  con- 
tents, first  presuming  a  word  or  two  on  the  language  in  which 
it  is  presented.     Mr.  Austin  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject 
a  clear,  penetrating,    and  scrupulous  mind,  interpreted  by  a 
diction  so  laboriously  precise  as  to  be  almost  uncouth.    No 
thought  escapes  his  searching  analysis.     He  pursues  a  defini- 
tion through  all  the  shifting  ambiguities  of  common  parlance ; 
and,  when  he  has  caught  it,  holds  it  down  with  mighty  pointed 
words  which  allow  no  chance  of  escape.    To  this  exactness  of 
thought,  so  invaluable  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  moral 
science,  Mr.  Austin  sacrifices  all  grace  of  style.     His  construc- 
tion is  hard  and  granular.     His  sentences  must  be  swallowed 
whole,  and  a  pause  made  between  each  effort.     Insensible  to 
the  fear  of  repetition,  he  trusts  to  no  slip-shod  pronouns, 
eschews  dependent  clauses,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  set  down 
over  again  an  entire  sentence  for  the  sake  of  varying  a  word  or 
two.    To  take  an  example  at  random  :  speaking  of  laws  which 
are  merely  figuratively  so  called,  {such  as  physical  laws,)  he 
describes  them  thus : — 

'  Like  the  improper  laws  which  I  style  positive  morality,  they  are 
related  to  laws,  properly  so  called,  in  the  way  of  analogy.  But,  unlike 
the  improper  laws  which  I  style  positive  morality,  they  are  related 
to  laws,  properly  so  called,  by  a  remote  or  slender  analogy.  Like  the 
improper  laws  which  I  style  positive  morality,  they  are  named  laws 
by  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term.  But,  unlike  the  laws  which 
I  style  positive  morality,  they  are  named  laws  by  such  an  extension 
of  the  term  as  is  merely  metaphorical  or  figurative.' 
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Again: 

*  Of  laws  properly  bo  called  which  are  set  hy  suhjecta,  some  are  set 
by  subjects  as  subordinate  political  superiors.  But  of  laws  properly 
so  called  which  are  set  by  subjects,  others  are  set  by  subjects  as 
private  persons.' 

'  These  are  fair  specimens  of  Mr.  Austin's  style.  It  would  be 
clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake^  if  he  were  always  careful 
to  use  the  same  words  for  the  same  idea;  but^  in  aiming  at 
making  each  proposition  complete  in  itself^  he  has  involved  him- 
self frequently  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  repeat,  with  every  use 
of  his  terms,  the  guards  which  fix  their  precise  meaning ;  and 
he  certainly  has  achieved  a  stiffness  beyond  the  patience  of 
general  readers.  One  charm  only  can  draw  him  from  the  close 
riveting  of  his  argument.  He  scents  a  popular  fallacy  with  the 
keenness,  and  hunts  it  down  with  the  ferocity,  of  a  bloodhound. 
Once  upon  the  track,  he  loses  at  once  his  moderation  of  opinion 
and  language,  abandons  himself  to  rant,  and  falls  headlong  into 
the  most  painful  bathos.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  taste  of 
a  passti^e  like  this, — ^set  down  in  print,  in  the  midst  of  a  grave 
chapter  inculcating  the  opinion  that  the  true  index  to  the  Divine 
law  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  utility,  and  directed 
against  the  conduct  of  England  towards  her  American  colonies? 

'  Arguments  from  utility  were  not  to  the  dull  taste  of  the  stupid 
and  infuriate  majority.  The  rabble,  great  and  small,  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  their  right.  *'  They  'd  a  right  to  tax  the  colonists,  and 
tax  'em  they  would.  Ay,  that  they  would."  Just  as  if  a  right  were 
worth  a  rush  of  itself,  or  a  something  to  be  cherished  and  asserted 
independently  of  the  good  that  it  may  bring.  Mr.  Burke  would  have 
taught  them  better ;  would  have  purged  their  muddled  brains,  and 
**  lud  the  fever  in  their  souls  "  with  the  healing  principle  of  utihty.' 

On  this,  hpropos  of  the  same  subject : — 

'  Parties  who  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  jargon  to  which  I  have 
adverted  must  inevitably  push  to  their  objects  through  thick  and 
thin,  though  their  objects  be  straws  or  feathers  as  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  utility.  Having  bandied  their  fustian  phrases,  and  "  bawled 
till  their  lungs  be  spent,"  they  must  even  take  to  their  weapons,  and 
fight  their  difference  out.' 

These  instances  are  fortunately  rare ;  with  the  course  of  the 
argument,  the  style  regains  its  rude  dignity :  but  both  the  rule 
and  the  exception  display  a  want  of  ear  for  rhythm  in  composi- 
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tion^  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  in  a  writer  of  so  much 
intellectual  cultivation  as  Mr.  Austin. 

The  volume  before  us  contains^  as  its  title  promises^  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence ;  but  it  is  such  an 
introduction  as  lays  the  foundations  of  the  science  itself.  A 
country  whose  boundaries  are  ascertained  is  in  a  fair  way  for 
settlement.  The  severance  of  a  science  from  its  kindred  sci- 
ences implies  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  them^  all  which 
leaves  their  future  course  to  little  else  than  development.  The 
scope  of  this  work  is  to  define  the  province  which  jurisprudence 
occupies  in  the  field  of  moral  science.  Now^  the  cardinal  idea 
of  moral  science  is  '  duty ; '  and  the  idea  of  duty  involves — 
generally — that  of  law.  The  first  branch,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Austin's  inquiry  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  word  '  law.'  What 
are  its  essentials  ?  What  is  its  true,  what  are  its  false  meanings  ? 
When  this  idea  is  fairly  grasped,  we  have  then  to  distribute  the 
different  classes  of  laws  and  duties  into  distinct  sciences,  and 
assign  to  each  its  proper  function.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
difficulty ;  and  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  of  the  manner  of  its 
presentation,  to  frighten  many  of  our  readers  both  from  the 
volume  itself,  and  from  the  few  remaining  pages  which  are  here 
devoted  to  its  consideration ;  but  the  importance  of  clear  thought 
on  moral  questions  is  so  vast,  and  the  value  of  a  model  of  strict 
analysis  for  all  subjects  and  all  purples  so  inestimable,  that  we 
shall  risk  this  danger,  while  we  attempt  briefly  to  sketch,  with 
a  more  current  hand,  some  of  the  distinctions  which  map  out 
the  province  of  jurisprudence. 

First,  then,  every  true  law  is  a  command.  We  must  dis- 
miss, once  for  all,  those  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word 
which  have  so  much  embarrassed  moral  writers.  We  have 
nothing  here  to  do  with  cause  and  effect.  When  we  speak  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  speaking  figuratively;  and  mean 
only  certain  successions  of  phenomena  which  we  observe.  A 
command  implies  two  rational  beings, — the  giver,  and  him  to 
whom  it  is  given.  Physical  laws,  though  they  are  impressed  by 
the  Divine  Creator,  yet  are  not  set  to  any  created  will  or  reason. 
They  are  simply  natural  causes.  Again,  when  we  speak  of  a 
man  setting  laws  to  himself,  we  are  using  the  word  '  law '  in  the 
sense  of  a  norma,  a  pattern  of  conduct ;  and  the  use  is  not  a  true 
one,  but  analogical,  because  it  implies  no  command.     These 
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Gommon  figures  of  speech  arise  from  the  specific  character  of 
laws  as  distinguished  from  other  commands.  A  'command' 
may  refer  only  to  some  single  or  occasional  act ;  but  we  only 
give  the  name  of  'laws'  to  such  commands  as  prescribe  not 
isolated  actions^  but  courses  of  conduct.  To  quote  our  author's 
somewhat  technical  formulse :  the  things  commanded  by  a  law 
to  be  done  are  determined  not  specifically,  but  generically, — a 
distinction  easy  to  grasp^  though  not  always  easy  to  apply.  It 
is^  therefore,  the  object  of  a  law  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure; and  it  is  this  uniformity  which,  likened  to  the  regu- 
larity of  natural  efiects,  has  given  occasion  to  call  their  causes 
hnas,  although  they  have  nothing  in  them  of  command,  nor  the 
effects  of  conduct. 

If,  then,  every  law  is  a  command,  we  must  proceed  to  inquire 
what  a  command  is;  and  we  adopt  Mr.  Austin's  definition. 
A  command  is  the  expression  of  a  wish  by  one  who  has  the 
power  and  the  purpose  of  inflicting  evil  in  case  his  wish  be  not 
complied  with.  It  is  this  sanction,  this  threat  of  punishment, 
which  distinguishes  a  command  from  a  mere  wish.  And  the 
foundation  of  law  is  thus  laid  in  might.  We  may  anticipate  a 
very  obvious  objection.  The  Divine  law :  Does  its  authority  rest 
solely  upon  God's  power  and  purpose  to  punish  its  infraction  ? 
Are  we  under  no  obligation  to  follow  it  apart  from  fear?  The 
answer  is.  Not  as  law.  There  may  be  many  grounds  for  our 
compliance  with  the  Divine  will ;  we  may  appeal  to  our  own 
moral  nature,  our  relation  of  creatures  to  a  Creator ;  our  ties  of 
gratitude  and  reciprocal  affection ;  our  hope  of  reward  and 
Divine  approbation ;  all  these  bind  us  to  acknowledge  the  will 
of  God  as  our  supreme  guide,  pattern,  law  (in  a  figurative  sense) 
of  conduct.  But  the  will  of  God  only  becomes  strictly  the 
command  of  God, — the  law  of  God, — when  the  possibility  and 
the  punishment  of  disobedience  come  into  contemplation.  We 
can  only  reason  of  Divine  things  from  the  analogy  of  human 
affairs ;  and,  if  in  these  we  must  distinguish  a  command  from  a 
wish  by  its  sanction,  there  seems  no  reason  for  departing  from 
the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word,  when  we  suppose  a 
command  to  proceed  from  the  Supreme  Legislator.  Neither  is 
there  any  danger  in  adhering  to  this  meaning,  so  long  as  we  are 
merely  defining  words,  and  not  expounding  theological  ideas. 
We  are  not  prepared,  indeed,  to  go  with  Mr.  Austin  so  far  as  to 
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treat  the  words  '  obligation/  and  '  duty/  as  merely  correlative 
with  Haw/  'Duty^  is  too  primary  a  word  to  be  confined  to 
government  by  the  sword.  '  Duty  ^  we  must  imagine  to  exist 
when  the  last  trace  of  disobedience  shall  be  done  away  with^ 
and  the  period  of  moral  probation  be  past.  But  the  object  of 
our  present  inquiry  does  not  reach  to  so  remote  a  condition ; 
and  since^  whatever  be  the  essential  idea  of  the  Divine  govern* 
ment^  its  law  is  in  fact  and  in  entirety  sanctioned  by  the  most 
terrible  penalties^  we  shall  be  safe  here  in  reckoning  punish- 
ment  among  the  necessary  elements  of  command^  especially  as 
it  will  appear  presently  that  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  describe,  is  a  department  of  moral 
science  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  God. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  shall  not  follow  our  author  into  his 
discussion  of  the  means  by  which  that  law  is  indicated  to  men. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  totally  rejects  every  theory  of  a  moral 
sense,  and  confines  our  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  to  revela« 
tion,  and  to  such  induction  as  we  can  found  upon  the  admitted 
truth  that  He  wills  the  universal  happiness  of  His  creatures. 
The  utilitarian  doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  this  book,  seems 
obnoxious  only  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  nature  of 
happiness,  and  to  the  check  which  the  existence  of  a  revelation 
places  upon  our  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  induction. 
Utilitarians  seem  generally  to  assume  that  every  roan  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  happiness, — a  fancy  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fall;  and,  although  some  of  them,  like  Mr. 
Austin,  admit  the  fact  of  a  Revelation,  yet  all  alike  ride  off 
upon  the  remark  that  the  Bible  confessedly  does  not  contain  a 
complete  systematic  code  of  morals,  forgetting  that  it  neverthe- 
less affords,  when  correctly  interpreted,  a  standard  by  which  our 
imperfect  (ilculations  of  expediency  must  always  be  tested. 

So  far,  then,  at  least,  as  laws  of  human  authority  are  con- 
cerned, their  foundation  is  laid  simply  in  power,— the  power  to 
inflict  evil,  physical  or  mental.  When  we  say,  that  one  man 
has  a  right  to  command  another,  we  mean  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  there  is  some  existing  human  law  which  allows  or 
enjoins  him  to  issue  the  command,  and  forces  the  other  to  obey 
it, — in  which  case  the  authority  of  the  command  is  not  that  of 
its  issuer,  but  that  of  the  superior  law-giver;  or  that  it  is  ethi- 
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cally  right  to  issue  the  command, — ^in  which  case  we  are  making 
an  appeal  to  the  Divine  law^  by  whose  authority  the  command 
takes  its  force.  Ethics  is  the  whole  science  of  the  Divine  juris* 
prudence^  of  all  that  is  by  that  law  required  to  be  done,  or  abstained 
from ;  and  it  consists  of  two  great  branches ; — first,  that  part 
(whether  it  be  ascertainable  from  revelation  or  left  to  be  inferred 
from  experience)  which  ought  to  be  also  enforced  by  human 
commands  and  punishments, — which  is  the  subject  of  the  science 
of  legislation ;  secondly,  that  part  whose  eternal  sanctions  ought 
only  to  be  supplemented  by  the  general  opinions  of  men, — which 
is  the  province  of  the  science  of  morals.  But  all  this  relates  to 
things  as  they  ought  to  be ;  that  is,  as  they  are  by  the  Divine 
will  or  law,  when  it  is  thoroughly  known,  intended  and  oom« 
manded  to  be.  We  have,  further,  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
are ;  and,  as  all  human  authority  does,  in  fact,  depend  upon 
power,  muscular  or  moral,  we  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  in 
referring  all  humanly  constituted  law  to  power,  as  its  human 
basis. 

This  twofold  distribution  of  ethics  may  serve  also  to  lead  us 
to  the  parallel  division  of  human  constitutions  into  law  and 
morality  }-^08itive  law,  and  positive  morality,  as  Mr.  Austin 
terms  them,  in  order  to  contrast  their  matter-of-fact  topics  with 
the  speculative  character  of  their  respective  standards, — ^l^isla* 
tion  and  morals.  This  division  is  also  involved  in  the  definition 
of  a  command.  A  command  is  a  wish  expressed  and  sanctioned. 
Now  the  same  wish  may  be  felt  by  a  great  many  persona,  and 
each  of  them  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  it  into  a  law.  There 
would  then  be  as  many  laws  as  there  were  .persons  so  express* 
ing  and  enforcing  the  wish.  But,  in  order  that  one  law  may  be 
set  by  the  whole  of  a  number  of  persons,  (as  is  the  usual  case 
with  human  laws,)  it  must  be,  somehow,  a  single  expression  of 
their  common  vrish,  backed  by  a  common  sanction;  and  all 
these  persons  must,  therefore,  constitute  a  determinate  class  or 
body,  capable  of  expressing  and  enforcing  its  will.  When  a 
legislative  assembly  exercises  its  powers,  it  is  by  having  a  defi* 
nite  mode  of  expressing  a  single  united  resolution.  The  usual 
method  is  by  the  votes  of  a  majority.  But,  even  if  the  consent 
of  every  member  of  a  class  of  persons  be,  by  agreement,  neces- 
sary to  their  common  action,  still  it  is  not  their  several  consents, 
but  the  decree  founded  upon  them,  which  constitutes  an  expres- 
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tion  of  the  corporate  will ;  and  it  is  not  any  evil  with  which  dis- 
obedience might  be  visited^  even  by  every  single  member  of 
his  own  authority^  but  only  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  by  a 
common  executive  officer,  appointed  by  the  whole  class,  which 
would  convert  that  decree  into  a  law.  So  long  as  a  number  of 
persons  are  indeterminate,  and  have  no  recognised  means 
of  common  action,  so  long  their  wishes  can  be  nothing  more 
than  mere  opinions  concerning  conduct.  Now,  it  is  of  these 
opinions  that  positive  morality  consists.  When  we  speak  of 
'  the  rules  of  society '  and  '  public  opinion,'  we  refer  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  have  no  fixed  mode  of  expression,  so  that  we 
can  know  who  it  is  that  makes  the  rule, — ^nor  of  action,  so  that 
we  can  know  to  whom  to  look  for  its  enforcement.  Such  rules, 
set  by  general  opinion,  although  they  constitute  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  rules  by  which  men  form  their  conduct,  are  not  laws  at 
all.  Laws  of  honour  and  laws  of  fashion  are  merely  opinions 
generally  current  among  certain  classes  of  mankind.  The  code 
of  rules  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ^  International  Law,' 
is  merely  a  system  of  opinions  and  practices,  held  and  used  by 
an  indeterminate  class  of  'nations.'  All  these  are  not  laws, 
although  they  are  wishes,  and  although  the  disregarding  of 
them  may,  certainly,  bring  evil  consequences,  because  they 
lack  a  determinate  expression  and  a  determinate  avenger. 
They  are  not  commands,  and  therefore  cannot  be  laws.  Only 
if  we  could  suppose  the  States,  meeting  in  a  congress,  to 
establish,  not  merely  regulations  which  they  promised  to 
observe,  but  fixed  penalties  for  breach  of  the  agreement,  and  a 
common  magistrate  .to  exact  the  penalties,  would  their  regu* 
lations  become  truly  laws,  and  '  International  Law'  cease  to  be 
a  misnomer. 

Human  laws,  therefore,  must  be  set  ^7  some  determimUe 
human  superior.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the 
class  of  subjects  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  '  positive 
law '  is  far  too  wide  for  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  For,  as 
we  now  have  it,  the  only  qualification  which  a  man  needs  to 
make  him  a  lawgiver,  is  the  power  to  inflict  evil  upon  some  one 
else ;  and  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  every  man  possesses 
over  every  other  man.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some  dis^ 
tinction  which  will  sdect  laws,  the  appropriate  material  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  out  of  that  vast  mass  of  human  com- 
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mauds  wliioh  answer  the  troe  description  of  a  law.  This  dis-- 
tinction  is  found  in  the  political  character  of  jurispradenoe. 
The  laws  of  which  it  treats  are  the  laws  subsisting  in  civil  com* 
munities:  the  superiority  which  enforces  them  is  a  political 
superiority ;  they  involve  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  the  analysis  of  this  rela« 
tion,  we  divide  positive  law  into  two  branches,  political  and 
non-political.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Austin 
has  suffered  his  desire  to  have  a  short  definition  of  jurispru* 
dence,  as  the  science  of  positive  law,  to  blur  his  precise  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  morality.  Confessedly,  there  is  a  vast 
branch  of  positive  law  which  is  non-political,  and  therefore  falls 
without  the  domain  of  jurisprudence.  Private  laws  are  set  by 
every  one  every  day.  The  commands  of  a  powerful  state  to  a 
weaker,  the  commands  of  a  monarch  to  his  own  domestic  ser- 
vants, the  commands  of  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  are  all  positive 
laws.  But  our  exact  author,  sacrificing  accuracy  to  conciseness, 
boldly  classes  all  these  under  the  head  of  positive  morality,  and 
thus  spoils  the  results  of  his  most  careful  investigation,  for  the 
sake  of  a  neat  expression.  So  that,  when  we  read  in  his  book 
that  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  positive  law,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  really  only  the  science  of  such  positive  law  as 
is  set  by  sovereigns  to  subjects. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  difficult,  branch  of  our  subject, — namely,  the 
true  nature  of  political  superiority.  The  province  of  juris* 
prudence  is  defined,  if  we  can  define  a  sovereign.  Unfortunately, 
this  can  only  be  done  in  general  terms.  We  cannot  find  such  a 
definition  as  will  enable  any  one  to  decide  in  all  cases,  and  with 
instant  precision,  whether  a  particular  man  or  body  of  men  is  or 
is  not  in  a  position  of  sovereignty.  But,  using  the  most  fixed 
terms  which  can  be  employed,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  Austin,  that  a  society  is  political  when  the  bulk  of 
its  members  habitually  obey  a  determinate  common  superior, — 
its  sovereign ;  and  that  a  political  society  is  independent  when 
its  sovereign  does  not  habitually  obey  any  determinate  human 
superior.  The  words  '  bulk '  and  '  habit '  necessarily  leave  the 
definitions  loose;  but,  though  inexact,  they  are  not  obscure; 
and  their  laxity  does  not  altogether  bar  the  further  pursuit  ol 
the  subject.    We  may  not  be  able  to  say  what  proportion  of  a 
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society  constituteB  the  bulk,  or  what  constancy  of  obedience 
goes  to  form  a  habit ;  but  we  can  at  least  proceed  to  classify 
some  of  the  forms  of  sovereignty,  to  indicate  some  of  its  essentisd 
characteristics,  and  to  treat  of  the  sovereign  power  in  one  or  two 
of  the  best  known  constitutions. 

Sovereignty  may  be  exercised  either  by  a  single  individual,  or 
by  a  single  body  of  persons,  or  jointly  by  several  persons  or 
bodies  of  persons.  Mr.  Austin  allows  of  only  one  proper  dis- 
tinction in  the  forms  of  government, — ^namely,  between  pure 
monarchy,  where  the  sovereign  is,  of  course,  not  a  subject,  and 
all  other  forms,  in  which  each  constituent  member  of  the  sove- 
reign power  is  subject  to  the  joint  authority  of  all.  These  latter 
he  classes  as  aristocracies,  inclining  to  oligarehy  or  democracy 
as  the  sovereignty  is  shared  by  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion 
of  the  whole  society; — a  theory  which  we  only  mention  here  in 
order  to  notice  that  the  term  ^  democracy '  has  usually  a  far  too 
strict  meaning,  and  applies  to  all  states  in  which  a  large  section 
of  the  people  has  direct  influence  on  the  government,  whether 
legally  sharing  in  it  or  not.  We  shall  show  presently  that,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Austin's  view,  the  suffirage  is  not  properly  an  act 
of  sovereignty.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that,  by  whatever 
hands  the  supreme  power  is  wielded,  it  is,  so  far  as  positive  law, 
and  therefore  jurisprudence,  is  concerned,  necessarily  absolute. 
A  sovereign  under  legal  restraint  would  be  a  sovereign  subject 
to  a  determinate  human  superior, — that  is,  no  sovereign  at  all. 
All  constitutional  limitations  of  the  supreme  power  are  rules  of 
positive  morality.  And,  therefore,  if  it  can  be  said  of  any  sub- 
sisting authority  in  a  state  that  the  law  of  the  state  imposes  and 
provides  for  the  enforcement  of  restraints  upon  its  power,  that 
authority  is  not  truly  sovereign. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists,  according 
to  these  principles,  of  an  aristocracy  in  which  the  sovereignty 
belongs  jointly  to  these  members :  the  king  and  the  two  houses. 
The  king  is  a  subject,  for  his  authority  is  limited  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  whole  Parliament  is  sovereign,  because  its 
authority  is  not  limited  by  that  law,  but  only  by  the  theories  of 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Austin  falls  here,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
into  a  great  error,  in  placing  the  third  limb  of  the  sovereignty  in 
the  whole  body  of  electors.  The  House  of  Commons,  he  says, 
exercises  merely  the  delegated  authority  of  its  constituents,  and 
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is  their  political  sabordinate,  holding  its  powers  in  trust  for  them. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  be  a  sound  consti- 
tutional theory  or  not,  we  need  only  say  that  the  trust,  if  it 
exists,  is  certainly  enforced  by  no  legal  sanction,  and  has  no 
legal  existence.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  Mr.  Austin's  theory 
to  rejoin  that  the  electoral  body  is  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  law;  because  each  member  of  a  composite  sovereignty  ia 
alway  subject  to  the  whole.  But  he  has  not  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  body  of  electors  has  no  legal  status  whatever, 
except  as  a  body  of  electors ;  that  it  has  no  powers  to  delegate ; 
and  that,  even  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  originally  possessed  a 
portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  yet  the  very  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  mere  temporary  and  legally 
revocable  delegation,  but  a  complete  legal  transfer  of  that  portion 
to  totally  different  hands.  The  officer  who  exercises  the  fonction 
of  selecting  members  of  the  sovereign  body  is  not  necessarily 
a  member  of  it  himself;  and  the  question  is  not,  '  By  whose 
authority  was  the  constitution  cast  into  its  present  mould  ? '  but, 
'  Who,  according  to  the  law,  is  now  supreme? '  Sovereign  power 
implies  the  right  of  abdication. 

It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  deny  that  this  kind  of  dele* 
gated  authority  introduces  great  difficulty  into  the  practical 
applications  of  the  theory  of  sovereignty.  No  sovereign  can 
exercise  personally  the  whole  duty  of  his  office.  A  nation 
habitually  obeys  its  judges ;  but  they  are  not  sovereigns,  because 
their  power  is  under  legal  restraint.  They  are  obeyed  solely  as 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises.  How  much  of  his  authority  naay  a  sovereign  delegate  to 
another,  and  still  remain  sovereign?  And  if  he  delegate  his 
whole  authority  during  his  pleasure,  does  his  right  of  resumption 
save  his  sovereignty,  or  would  it  lapse,  in  process  of  time,  and 
the  sovereignty  foUow  the  habit  of  obedience,  into  the  hands  of 
his  once  delegate  and  now  successor  ?  How  can  there  be  a  habit 
of  obedience  to  a  power  whose  authority  is  so  largely  delegated 
that  its  personal  exercise  is  reserved  for  the  great  crisis  which 
may  never  occur?  And  how  does  such  a  state  of  things  differ 
from  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  '  upon  terms  ?  *  Is  the  original 
Scotch  Parliament  still  sovereign  in  Scotland,  because  the  power 
which  it  surrendered  at  the  Union  to  the  British  Parliament 
was  limited  by  certain  fixed  conditions  ?     The  only  answer  to 
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these  queriea  seems  to  be^  that  the  sovereignty  resides  where  it 
is  gapposed  by  those  who  obey  to  reside ;  but  this  reduces 
the  test  of  sorereiguty  from  the  &ct  of  habitual  obedience  to  an 
idea  of  the  constitution  which  the  bulk  of  subjects  never  enter- 
tain for  a  moment.  And  we  can  go  no  further  than  to  insist^  as 
we  have  intimated  abready,  that  where  legal  restraint  can  be 
found  there  is  no  sovereignty. 

These  difficulties  embarrass  still  more  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  the  government  of  the  Trans-atlantic  Republic.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  Austin^  as  a  specimen  of  a  composite  State.  A  composite 
State  is  one  so  compounded  of  several  independent  States^  that 
their  separate  sovereignties  are  all  transferred  to  a  great  council 
of  them  all.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestion- 
ably limits  the  supremacy  exercised  by  each  State  legislature : 
as  unquestiobably  it  confers  on  the  central  government  only  a 
limited  authority.  But  it  decrees  a  perpetual  union ;  and^  by  the 
5th  Article,  places  in  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
aaaembled  in  Convention,  the  power  of  remodelling  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  If  this  power  were  unlimited,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  our  author  that  the  5th  Article  transferred,  once 
for  all,  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  to  such  a  convention  as  is 
there  described.  ,  But  the  proviso  which  is  appended  to  it, 
saving  the  right  of  equal  suffirage  in  the  Senate  to  every  State, 
coupled  with  the  restriction  of  the  amending  power  to  a  majority 
of  three-fourths,  clearly  imposes,  even  upon  a  Convention  of 
States,  certain  limitations  which  negative  its  claim  to  supremacy. 
Where,  then,  does  the  supreme  power  lie  ?  We  can  frame  but 
one  answer.  No  convention  of  the  States  has  any  authority, 
except  under  the  limitations  of  the  constitution.  The  constitu- 
tion itself  was  understood  to  require,  and  actually  received,  the 
express  sanction  of  each  State  which  was  to  be  bound  by  it. 
One  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  one  only,  is  recognised 
throughout  the  state  documents  of  the  American  people ;  and  that 
is,  the  right  of  the  Convention  of  each  State  to  govern  that  State. 
That  sovereignty  has  never  been  abdicated.  The  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  States,  the  government  of  Washington,  the  State  legisla- 
tures, hold  but  superior  and  inferior  delegated  powers  from  the 
several  States  which  have  granted  them.  The  constitution  is  not 
the  charter  of  a  single  nation,  but  the  compact  of  a  system  of  Con- 
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federated  States.  The  great  republic  is  no  unity,  but  an  alliance. 
The  laws  of  Congress,  the  very  constitution  itself,  are  positive 
law  in  such  State  only,  because  they  exist  by  the  authority  of  that 
State's  own  Convention ;  and  if  any  State  revoke  its  adhesion, 
and  declare  an  absolute  independence,  the  act  must  be  visited, 
if  at  aU,  not  as  a  violation  of  law,  but  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  by 
war,  and  not  by  punishment.  So  that  if  Mr.  Austin's  view  of 
a  composite  State  be  sound,  the  United  States  of  America  do 
not  answer  the  description. 

We  need  only  add  a  few  words,  in  order  to  guard  ourselves 
against  a  probable  mistake.  The  discussion  in  this  place  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  right  of  secession.  We  are  treating  of  law,  not  of 
morals.  Secession  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  and  con- 
stitutional law,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  consists  principally 
of  mere  morality.  Or,  rather,  secession  is  a  question  higher 
than  all  constitutional  law,  and  owns  no  other  considerations 
than  those  which  are  afforded  by  the  highest  expediency. 
States  so  closely  confederated  as  the  American  States  are,  can- 
not but  grow  gradually  into  a  single  people ;  and  one  people 
must  have  one  government.  The  union  of  nations  is  no  tempo- 
rary partnership,  to  be  regulated  by  written  articles,  and  dis- 
solved by  the  will  of  either  party,  but  a  permanent  and  inviolable 
marriage.  Constitutions  or  treaties  may  provide  for  their 
separation;  but  nature  makes  them  one;  and  what  God  has 
once  joined  no  man  may  put  asunder.  Divorce  may  become 
justifiable  and  necessary;  but  it  is  no  subject  for  contract. 
Revolution  is  not  a  right  to  be  bought  and  sold,  but  a  desperate 
remedy  against  wrong.  The  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
must  be  looked  upon  either  as  a  rebellion,  or  as  a  final  struggle 
against  a  yet  incomplete  process  of  imification.  In  either  view 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
contending  parties ;  but  in  either  view  it  is  no  question  of  paper 
constitutions,  and  still  less  of  the  abstract  theory  of  sovereignty. 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Ufe  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Ittmtrated  by  his  Journals 
and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Olifhant.  In  Two  Vols. 
London :   Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  Edward  Irving  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  of  all  time.  His  splendid 
genius,  his  unparalleled  rise,  and  his  no  less  extraordinary  fall, 
commend  his  life  as  worthy  of  close  and  thoughtfiil  exami- 
nation. The  interest  of  the  study  is  heightened  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  so  signally  a  representative  man.  Behind  his  age  in 
many  respects, — borrowing  his  language,  his  tastes,  and  his  very 
spirit  from  the  past, — seeming  always  more  like  a  reproduction 
of  antiquity  than  a  part  of  the  life  around  him, — Irving  was  yet 
before  his  age.  He  represented  almost  every  school  of  present 
religious  thought.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  him  the 
type  of  the  highest  sacramentarianism.  His  theories  of  the 
humanity  and  brotherhood  of  Christ  are  reflected,  at  least,  in 
the  principles  of  the  Broad  Church  school.  The  lowest  Evan- 
gelicalism may  claim  him  as  its  pattern.  And  perhaps  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  even  Spiritualism,  in  some  of  its  less 
revolting  aspects,  is  not  altogether  without  the  sanction  of  his 
example. 

This  fulness  and  variety  of  his  remarkable  life  complicates  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  him.  Some  unique 
men  are  scrutable  by  no  age.  The  world  cannot  make  up  its  mind 
about  them.  The  more  it  knows  of  their  history,  the  more 
it  is  puzzled.  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  Carlyle's  admirable 
and  exhaustive  apology,  is  yet  a  mystery ;  society  cannot  decide 
whether  he  was  a  sublime  and  godly  patriot,  or  a  ruthless 
hypocrite.  Bacon  wears  yet  the  twofold  character  of  uncom- 
promising fidelity  and  unprincipled  time-serving.  William 
Penn  enjoys  the  reputation  both  of  a  saint  and  of  a  rogue.  And, 
while  some  exalt  Edward  Irving  as  the  grandest  and  most 
apostolic  man  of  hia  day,  others  denounce  him  as  the  veriest 
fanatic. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  attempted  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  to 
place  Edward  Irving  before  the  world  in  his  true  and  proper 
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character.  She  has  made  judicious  use  of  her  materials,  and 
succeeded  iu  drawing  a  very  vivid  picture,  the  few  blemishes  of 
which  we  can  afford  to  forget  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
excellences.  It  is  not  our  function  to  criticize  the  minor  literary 
failings  of  works  like  this.  But  while  giving  Mrs,  Oliphant  all 
credit  for  her  generous  motives,  we  must  record  our  judgment 
that  she  lacks  one  quality,  which,  above  all  others,  the 
biographer  of  Edward  Irving  should  possess, — she  is  a  partisan, 
and  not  a  historian.  She  never  pretends  to  be  dispassionate. 
She  chooses  a  motto  for  her  work  which  assumes  fcnr  her  hero 
the  character  of  the  purest  and  most  entire  devotion  to  God. 
She  dedicates  her  volumes  to  all  who  love  his  memory.  And  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  carried  on  by  the  impetuous  tide  of 
her  eloquence  and  energy  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Edward 
Irving  belongs,  by  every  right,  to  the  lists  of '  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.' 

Nor  can  we  altogether  blame  her.  His  was  a  beautiful  life, 
—vague,  dreamy,  erratic,  but  beautiful.  Clad  in  the  antique 
and  sombre  grandeur  of  the  past,  and  stretching  forth  ever 
into  the  august  splendours  of  the  future,— masculine  to  inten- 
sity, and  yet  gentle  and  womanlike, — daring  to  stand  on  the 
shores  of  eternal  mystery,  while  at  the  same  time  humbly  craving 
light  and  truth  from  the  little  children  of  God, — ^the  idol  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  yet  the  outcast  of  the  Churches, — Irving 
stands  before  us  as  a  man  whom  it  seems  almost  irreverent  to 
criticise.  In  the  study  of  his  tragic  history,  (for  it  is  no  less,) 
the  most  stubborn  prgudice  wavers,  and  the  calmest  philosophy 
is  melted  to  tears. 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  a  small  house  near  the  old  town 
cross  of  Annan,  in  the  autumn  of  the  eventful  year  1792.  His 
father  was  a  tanner, — a  plain,  sensible  man,  to  whom  leather 
was  one  of  the  great  questions  of  life.  Scarcely  more  notice- 
able was  his  mother.  Her  beauty,  '  of  dark  and  solemn  type,' 
lived  again  in  the  face  of  her  son ;  but  she  seems  to  have  had 
little  else  to  raise  her  above  the  general  level  than  a  certain 
energy  of  character,  and  a  very  respectable  share  of  common 
sense.  Irving,  however,  was  always  proud  of  his  somewhat 
homely  mother.  ^  Evangelicalism,'  he  said,  '  has  spoiled  both 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  women  of  Scotland :  there  are  no 
women  now  like  my  mother.'     We  have  a  glimpse  of  two 
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eccentric  uncles^  on  the  mother's  side;  but  there  Is  nothing 
further  in  the  circle  of  Irving's  kindred  to  account  for  the 
distinction  of  his  after-life. 

Nor  do  his  school-daTS  appear  to  have  given  promise  of  future 
renown.  His  education  was  intrusted  first  of  all  to  one  '  Peggy 
Paine/  a  relation  of  Tom  Paine,  who  was  then  in  Paris.  From 
the  care  of  this  spinster  of  evil  name  and  kindred,  he  was 
transferred  at  an  early  age  to  the  school  of  one  Adam  Hope,  a  man 
of  very  limited  means,  but  of  considerable  literary  attainments. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  humblest  Scottish  schoolmaster  was  generally 
a  respectable  scholar,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Hope's  scholarship,  however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  overborne 
the  gentler  sympathies.  His  discipline  was  severe.  The  bleed- 
ing ears  of  the  boys  uttered  often  their  silent  protest  against 
the  theory  that  learning  softens  the  asperities  of  nature. 
Young  Irving,  who  was  neither  genius  nor  dunce,  seems  to  have 
firequently  fallen  under  the  anger  of  his  master.  '  The  only  real 
glimpse  which  is  to  be  obtained  of  Edward  in  his  school-days 
discloses  the  mournful  picture  of  a  boy  '^  kept  in,^'  and  comforted 
in  the  ignominious  solitude  of  the  school-room,  by  having  his 
*'  piece  "  hoisted  up  to  him  by  a  cord  through  a  broken  window.' 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  sphere  of  living's  real  education 
was  much  wider  than  the  area  of  school  studies.  He  gloried  in 
the  open  air.  Possessing  perfect  health  and  a  vigorous  frame, 
the  young  athlete  revelled  in  the  sports  of  the  inspiring  dales. 
Walking,  running,  climbing,  leaping,  were  all  more  to  his  mind 
than  even  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient  from  boy- 
hood. His  friends  still  remember  that  he  never  went  to 
Dornoch,  the  home  of  his  uncles,  without  leaping  every  gate  on 
the  way.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  high-pressure  systems  of 
education  pursued  at  the  present  day  are  fatal  to  mental  elasticity 
and  breadth.  Boys  have  not  enough  fresh  air  and  athletic 
exerdse  j  and  the  result  is  a  fevered  tone  of  culture,  from  which 
it  is  almost  vain  to  expect  those  masculine  and  original  develop- 
ments which  distinguished  the  men  of  the  past  generation. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  the  earlier  age  of  Irving 
any  indications  of  those  qualities  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discem  the  process  by  which  he  was 
gradually  moulded.  The  locality  of  his  birth  was  itself  strongly 
suggestive.  Echoes  of  the  Covenant  rang  through  those  old- 
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fashioned  dales^  wliich  were  as  yet  far  behind  the  civilication  of 
the  times.  There  was  scarcely  a  nook  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  had  not  its  legend  of  martyrdom.  People  in  the  every- 
day life  of  Annan  wore  the  names  of  sainted  confessors  who 
had  attested  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their  blood.  There 
is  a  deep  inspiration  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland.  The 
annals  of  her  National  Church  are  the  very  poetry  of  history. 
It  is  this  &ct  that  weaves  '  round  the  bald  services  of  the  Scotch 
Church  a  charm  of  imagination  more  entrancing  and  visionary 
than  the  highest  poetic  ritual  could  command,  and  connect- 
ing her  absolute  canons  and  unpicturesque  economy  with  the 
highest  epic  and  romance  of  national  faith.'  There  is  enough 
in  the  stirring  legends  of  the  religious  life  of  Scotland  to  account 
for  many  phases  in  the  character  of  Irving. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  his  studies  at  the  Edinburgh 
University;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  Universities  to 
admit  students  of  tender  years.  This  is  accounted  for,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  strong  literary  tastes  of  Scotland,  but 
because  of  the  protracted  course  of  study  demanded  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Church.  Before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the 
theological  department  at  all,  they  must  have  spent  four  years 
in  the  study  of  classical  and  philosophical  literature.  This 
system,  however  desirable  in  other  respects,  has  one  consider- 
able drawback, — it  degrades  the  University  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
grammar  school.  Universities  are  for  men,  not  for  boys.  Nor 
is  there  any  real  gain  in  the  precociousness  which  this  system 
must  stimulate.  Mere  children,  brought  into  a  sort  of  rivalry 
with  men,  and  trained  to  dream  of  college  honours  at  a  time 
when  the  cricket-bat  would  be  far  more  to  the  true  purpose  of 
education,  are  not  likely  to  furnish  that  healthy  succession 
of  scholars  which  the  Universities  contemplate.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  that  is  downright  harrowing  in  the  picture  of  a  child 
of  thirteen,  cast  adrift  upon  the  life  of  a  vast  city,  as  Irving  was 
cast,  having  to  'fend'  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
no  other  guardianship  than  the  simply  theoretical  oversight 
of  Alma  Mater.  The  '  hardening '  process  in  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  about  as  successiul  as  it  is  in  the  physical  train- 
ing of  infants.  For  every  case  which  it  strengthens  and  braces, 
it  kills  off  a  score. 

Few  particulars  of  Irving's  college  life  have  been  preserved. 
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Now  and  then  we  have  a  vision  of  a  well-laden  hamper  from 
the  Annan  home^ — always  a  welcome  boon  to  the  boy  of  thirteen^ 
lodging  almost  by  himself  in  the  sixth  flat  of  a  gloomy  Edin- 
burgh house.  Sometimes  the  tedium  of  study  is  relieved  by  a 
visit  to  the  dearly-loved  old  town  of  Annan, — though  he  never 
condescended  to  travel  by  the  venerable  'stage'  of  the  period. 
His  journeys  were  always  on  foot;  and  many  were  astonished  at 
the  vision  of  the  huge,  ungainly  boy,  striding  along  imfrequented 
pathways,  disdaining  turnpike-roads,  and,  in  defiance  of  warnings 
against  trespassers,  crossing  hedge,  and  pasture  land,  and  corn- 
field, and  park,  '  as  the  crow  flies.'  The  record  in  the  college 
library  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  Irving's  taste  for  reading. 
The  Arabian  Nights,  and  other  books  of  equally  suspicious  title, 
are  found  against  his  name  in  the  catalogue.  There  is  a  legend 
of  his  having  found  a  copy  of  Hooker  in  a  farm-house,  to  which 
he  often  recurred.  It  is  somewhat  significant,  that  he  carried 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  copy  of  Ossian,  'passages  firom  which,' 
says  a  surviving  companion,  'he  read  or  recited  in  his  walks  in 
the  country,  or  delivered  with  sonorous  elocution  and  vehement 
gesticulation.' 

During  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Sir  John  Leslie  and  Professor  Christison,  whose  kind  offices 
secured  for  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  mastership  of  a  new 
mathematical  school  at  Haddington.  Though  no  longer  a 
resident  student,  he  still  continued  to  matriculate,  carrying  on 
the  intermediate  preparations  by  himself.  This  Haddington  life 
is  full  of  characteristic  episodes ;  and  we  now,  first  of  all,  see 
the  dawnings  of  those  features  which  distinguished  the  Edward 
Irving  of  after  years.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
school,  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  little  daughter  of  Dr. 
Welsh,  the  principal  medical  man  of  the  district.  The  hours  of 
study  were  somewhat  untimely  both  for  himself  and  his  little 
pupil, — ^from  six  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening, 
after  the  school  was  closed.  The  doctor  required  the  tutor  to 
leave  a  daily  report  of  his  pupil^s  progress.  If  the  report  was 
pesHma, — as,  indeed,  it  must  often  have  been,  as  the  result  of 
those  early  wakings,  for  the  little  girl,—- she  was  punished.  '  One 
day  he  paused  long  before  putting  his  sentence  upon  paper.  The 
culprit  sat  on  the  table,  small,  downcast,  and  conscious  of 
failure.    The  preceptor  lingered  remorsefully  over  his  verdict. 
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)iravering  between  justice  and  mercy.  At  last  he  looked  up  at 
her  with  pitiful  looks :  "  Jane^  mj  heart  is  broken  t  ^'  cried  the 
sympathetic  tutor,  ''but  I  must  tell  the  truth;''  and  with 
reluctant  pen  he  wrote  the  dread  deliyerance — PesrimaJ 

Though  a  severe  disciplinarian,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the 
afiections  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  it  was  the  greatest  posdble 
enjoyment  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  in  Ids  long  walks. 
These  walks  he  made  delightful  and  instructive.  Sometimes  he 
calculated  heights  and  distances  by  ingenious  plans.  With  a 
dim  notion  of  preparing  himself  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Mungo 
Park,  he  threw  stones  into  pools,  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
water  by  the  sound  of  the  plunge,  and  so  assist  himself  in  the 
crossing  of  rivers.  This  was  grand  sport  to  the  boys,  to  whom 
distance  was  no  object  at  all,  when  the  toil  of  walking  could  be 
varied  by  such  genial  pursuits.  Sometimes,  however,  his  excur- 
sions were  on  a  most  outrageous  scale.  On  one  week-day  evening 
he  set  out,  with  several  of  his  pupils,  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  returned  the  same  night,  the  distance  being 
thirty-five  miles. 

'  The  fatigue  of  this  long  walk  was  enlivened  when  the  little 
party  arrived  at  the  church  by  an  outbreak  of  imperious  pug- 
nacity, not  perhaps  quite  seemly  in  such  a  place,  but  charac- 
teristic enough.  Tired  with  their  walk,  the  boys  and  their 
youthful  leader  made  their  way  up  to  the  gallery  of  the  church, 
where  they  directed  their  steps  towards  one  particular  pew  which 
was  quite  unoccupied.  Their  entrance  into  the  vacant  place  was, 
however,  stopped  by  a  man,  who  stretched  his  arm  across  the 
pew,  and  announced  that  it  was  engaged.  Irving  remonstrated, 
and  represented  that  at  such  a  time  all  the  scats  were  open  to 
the  public;  but  without  efifect.  At  last  his  patience  gave  way, 
and,  raising  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  evidently  with  all  his  natural 
magniloquence  of  voice  and  gesture,  ''  Remove  your  arm,  or  I 
will  shatter  it  into  pieces ! ''  His  astonished  opponent  fell  back 
in  utter  dismay,  like  Mrs.  Siddons's  shopman,  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  while  the  rejoicing  boys  took  possession  of  the 
pew.'  Under  such  stormy  auspices,  Irving  and  Chalmers  met 
for  the  first  time. 

The  life  of  the  young  master  at  Haddington  was  foil  of  sun- 
shine. The  society  of  Dr.  Welsh  and  his  wife,  a  fair,  sweet, 
and  gentle  woman,  secured  to  him  a  variety  which  was  as  plea* 
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sant  as  it  was  profitable.  Certain  social  supper-parties  bdped 
to  enliyen  tlie  monotony  of  the  humble  schooL  Often  were 
the  members  of  these  circles  startled  by  the  originality  of 
Irving's  idews^  and  the  yehemence  with  whidi  he  advanoed  them. 
One  evening  the  conversation  turned  on  the  destiny  of  the 
saints  in  heayen.  Irying,  with  unsuspecting  frankness^ 
broached  some  singular  opinions  on  the  saintly  function  of 
ruling  and  judging  angeb.  A  discreet  diyine  in  the  company^ 
shocked  at  the  unconventional  character  of  Irving's  theories^ 
iiinted  that  there  were  more  profitable  subjects  for  young 
students.  '  Dare  either  you  or  1/  thundered  the  young  specu- 
latist, '  deprive  God  of  the  glory  and  thanks  due  to  His  name. 
Sat  this  exceeding  great  reward  ? ' 

In  his  impatience  of  all  intellectual  conventionality^  and  in  the 
impassioned  energy  of  his  mind  and  manner,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  dawnings  of  his  after  character.  But,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  utter  credulousness  of  a  later  day,  he  appears  at 
JIaddington  as  a  man  of  jealous  inquiry,  verging  almost  on 
scepticism.  Every  intelligent  life  has,  more  or  less,  its  scep- 
tical era.  The  strata  of  truth  in  the  thoughtful  mind  must 
suffer  convulsion  ere  tiiey  become  settled  and  final.  Doubt  is 
often  the  portal  through  which  the  soul  passes  into  the  temple 
of  a  solid  and  assured  faith.  And  the  sceptical  cast  of  Irving's 
mind  at  this  date  is  noticeable,  not  as  a  phenomenon  of  mental 
development,  but  because  of  the  contrast  presented  in  after 
days.  One  who  well  knew  him  at  Haddington,  says:  'The 
main  quality  in  himself  which  struck  observers  was,  in  strong 
and  strange  contradiction  to  the  extreme  devotion  of  belief 
manifested  in  his  latter  years,  the  critical  and  almost  sceptical 
tendency  of  his  mind ;  impatient  of  superficia],  received  truths, 
and  eager  for  proof  and  demonstration  of  everything.^  'This 
youth,'  said  the  kind  Dr.  Welsh, '  will  scrape  a  hole  in  every- 
thing he  is  called  on  to  believe/  Such  facts  as  these,  while 
they  give  interesting  variety  to  his  history,  very  much  com- 
plicate the  difficulty  of  forming  a  philosophical  estimate  of  his 
character. 

When  he  had  been  two  years  at  Haddington,  he  was  pre- 
ferred, at  the  instance  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Sir  John  Leslie, 
to  the  mastership  of  a  newly-established  academy  at  Kirkcaldy. 
The  new  school,  though  of  a  very  humble  exterior,  consisHhg  of 
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but  two  rooms  in  a  central  wynd,  with  a  small  daas-room 
attached^  and  a  cobbler's  hatch  beneath,  had  the  prestige  of  a 
sort  of  aristocracy.  It  had  been  originated  by  the  mimster  and 
well-to-do  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children.  It  was  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes, — an  arrange- 
ment which,  whatever  may  be  its  drawbacks,  must,  under 
judicious  control,  prove  of  material  benefit  in  the  processes  of 
education.  The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class-room, 
and  their  united  study,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  refinement  of 
tone  to  the  one,  and  vigour  of  thought  to  the  other. 

The  appearance  of  Irving  in  Kirkcaldy  gave  no  small  asto- 
nishment to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  town.  Standing 
some  six  feet  three  or  four,  and  arrayed  generally  in  a  suit  of 
somewhat  threadbare  tartan,  in  which  red  was  the  prevailing 
colour,  the  young  schoolmaster  attracted  universal  attention. 
The  stem  discipline  of  the  school  did  not  lessen  the  popular 
interest  in  the  teacher,  who,  as  he  strode  along  the  streets  with 
gleaming  eye  and  raven  hair  floating  over  his  shoulders,  was  an 
object  of  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  awe.  Rumours  of  his  semi- 
tragical  severity  invested  him  with  an  interest  not  over-favour- 
able,  and  gave  rise  now  and  then  to  threatening  demonstrations. 
One  of  the  neighbours, '  a  joiner,  a  deacon  of  the  trade,  and  a 
man  of  great  strength,  is  reported  to  have  appeared  one  day, 
with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  and  an  axe  on  his 
shoulders,  asking,  "  Do  ye  want  a  hand  the  day,  Mr.  Irving,?  " 
with  terrible  irony.'  On  another  occasion,  some  alarming  out- 
cries in  the  neighbourhood  led  to  a  rush  of  people  to  the  school- 
house,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  murdering  a  pupil.  To  their 
great  discomfiture  it  turned  out  that  the  shrieks  were  those  of 
an  unhappy  pig  under  the  hands  of  the  butcher  1  Nor  was 
severity  the  only  element  of  his  character  which  inspired  awe. 
One  of  his  favourite  engi^ements  was  a  JMilton  class,  the  pupils 
of  which  were  required  to  re-arrange  in  prose  the  more  abstruse 
and  complex  passages  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  One  of  the  elder 
pupils,  having  on  one  occasion  reached  the  class-room  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time,  found  Irving  alone,  '  reciting  to  him- 
self one  of  the  speeches  of  Satan,  with  so  much  emphasis,  and 
with  so  gloomy  a  countenance,'  that  the  poor  girl,  half  fearing 
that  she  had  invaded  the  privacy  of  the  arch-fiend  himself, 
fled  precipitately  fixim  the  spot. 
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A  maater's  life^  however^  was  not  Irving's  ideal.  He  had 
asaromed  the  profession  with  no  love  for  it.  An  honourable 
desire  to  be  independent^  and  to  pursue  his  college  studies  with- 
out cost  to  his  parents^  was  the  one  inspiration  which  nerved 
him  for  a  task  utterly  uncongenial^  and  even  repulsive.  And  it 
was  time  for  him  to  unfetter  himself,  and  enter  upon  that  more 
sacred  profession  for  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
paring. He  had  now  completed  his  necessary  tale  of  collegiate 
sessions,  having  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  for  six  winters. 
But  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  no  hurry  to  receive  candidates 
for  ordination.  They  must  pass  through  an  imposing  series  of 
'trials/'  before  they  are  deemed  eligible  even  for  a  licence. 
Irving,  with  a  dash  of  that  pride  which  he  ever  felt  in  his 
national  Church,  thus  describes  the  work  to  be  done  by  can- 
didates who  have  gone  through  the  college  currictdum.  '  They 
are  now  taken  to  several  trials  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  church 
in  those  bounds  where  they  reside ;  and  circular  letters  are  sent 
to  all  the  Presbytery  in  that  district,  in  order  that  objections 
may  be  taken  against  him  who  would  have  the  honour,  and  take 
upon  himself  the  trust,  of  preaching  Christ.  If  no  objections 
are  offered,  they  proceed  to  make  trial  of  his  attainments  in  all 
things  necessary  for  the  ministry, — his  knowledge,  his  piety, 
his  learning,  and  his  character.  They  prescribe  to  him  five 
several  discourses, — an  Ecce  Jemm,  in  Latin,  to  discover  his 
knowledge  in  that  language;  another,  an  exercise  in  Greek 
criticism,  to  discover  his  knowledge  in  sacred  literature  ; 
another,  a  homily;  another,  a  discourse  to  the  clergy,  to  know 
his  gifts  in  expounding  the  Scriptures;  another,  a  sermon,  to 
know  his  gifts  in  preaching  to  the  people.  These  trials  last 
half  a  year;  and,  being  found  sufficient,  he  is  permitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  churches.  But  he  is  not  yet 
ordained ;  for  our  Church  ordaineth  no  man  without  a  flock.^ 

The  pulpit  of  Scotland  has  always  been  rich,  not  only  in  the 
wealth  of  its  material,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  utterances,  but 
in  power.  The  secret  lies  not  merely  in  the  native  ability  of 
the  Scottish  mind,  but  in  the  protracted  mental  discipline 
through  which  every  candidate  for  holy  orders  must  pass. 
Mere  learning,  of  course,  is  no  qualification  for  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but  learning,  when  it  is  the  associate  of  godliness, 
must  surely  be  of  priceless  worth  in  the  equipment  of  men  for 
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the  sacred  office.  Some  of  the  churches  of  to-day  are  sadly  at 
fault  ou  this  point.  For  the  very  ^Loeptional  chance  of  catch- 
ing a  stray  genius,  they  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  ordination 
so  wide  as  to  admit  a  vast  throng  of  'impotent  folk/  not  only 
feeble  for  the  time  being,  but  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
anything  else.  The  ministry  is  well-nigh  swamped  by  meagre 
and  unripe  men,  who  might  possibly  have  made  indifferent 
tradesmen,  but  whom  no  force  of  circumstances,  and,  with  all 
reverence  we  say  it,  no  fervour  of  devotion,  can  qualify  for  the 
high  places  of  the  sanctuary.  Introduction  to  civil  office  must 
always  be  preceded  by  careful  and  elaborate  training.  The 
commonest  counting-house  derk  must  go  through  a  course  of 
discipline  ere  he  is  eligible  for  the  desk.  The  humblest  artisan 
must  serve  an  apprenticeship.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  men 
may  be  taken  from  the  loom,  the  plough,  the  shop,  and  suddenly 
inducted  into  the  most  sacred  office  under  heaven,  simply 
because  they  have  seal  for  God  and  His  work  in  the  world. 
The  fallacy  of  the  popular  argument  drawn  from  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  from  more  recent  eras  of  revivalism,  has 
been  exposed  over  and  over  again.  It  is  one  thing,  by  a  vigorous 
evangelism,  to  create  a  Church ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  feed 
and  pastor  that  Church ;  to  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  the 
sceptic ;  to  discriminate  between  its  myriad  shades  of  character 
and  requirement ;  and  to  be  the  referee  and  adjudicator  of  aU 
its  differences. 

Enthusiasm  may  inaugurate  a  revolution,  but  wisdom  must 
direct  its  issues.  And  when  we  regard  the  path  of  the  Church 
to-day, — no  longer  a  path  through  a  wilderness  of  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  for  our  vast  systems  of  popular  education  are 
already  laying  hold  of  the  masses  of  the  land ; — when  we  witness 
the  formidable  array  which  is  marshalling  against  the  truth; — 
when  we  reflect  that  almost  every  congregation  has  its  hard- 
headed,  unimpassioned  men,  chaiy  of  faith,  and  fuU  of  mis- 
givings,— surely  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  let  slip 
the  chance  of  winning  a  stray  and  untutored  genius,  than  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  minist^  so  wide  as  to  admit  a  herd  of 
incompetent  and  indifferent  men.  The  purest  pearl  is  dear, 
if  to  secure  it  we  must  be  burdened  with  a  haul  of  pebbles. 
Men  of  soul,  who  are  burning  to  deliver  God^s  message  to  their 
fellowBy  but  who  have  no  mental  furniture,  and  no  capacity  of 
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adf-culture^  can  surely  find  a  thousand  spheres  of  Christian 
labour^  without  aspiring  to  a  dignity  which^  when  associated 
with  incompetence^  depresses  the  tone  of  the  Churchy  and 
ministers  to  personal  conceit.  We  do  not  say  that  the  severe 
ordeals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  universally  adopted. 
It  is  possible  to  be  overstrict  on  this  point.  There  is  some* 
thing  confessedly  stem  in  the  aspect  of  a  presbytery  sending 
letters  round  in  order  to  take  objections  to  a  candidate ;  as  though 
he  were  a  culprit^  rather  than  a  chosen  herald  of  truth.  But 
the  Churches  should  surely  demand  of  every  candidate  for 
ministerial  probation  a  standard  of,  at  least,  elementary  attain- 
ments which,  while  giving  evidence  of  a  past  industry,  should 
be  the  pledge  and  promise  of  future  respectability.  Every 
faithftil  man  would  crane  himself  up  to  this  standard,  or  accept 
his  incapacity  as  the  proof  of  a  mistaken  vocation. 

Irving  passed  through  the  severe  ecclesiastical  ordeals  of  his 
Church  with  considerable  honour,  and  early  in  the  year  1816 
he  was  fully  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  to  preach 
the  Grospel.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  parish 
church  of  his  native  town,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young  and 
gigantic  divine  in  the  pulpit  of  Annan  created  no  little  excite- 
ment. An  amusing  incident  in  the  service  heightened  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  abilities.  'When  the  sermon  was 
in  full  current,  some  incautious  movement  of  the  young 
preacher  tQted  aside  the  great  Bible,  and  the  sermon  itself,  that 
direful  pcgper  which  Scotch  congregations  hold  in  high  despite, 
dropped  out  bodily,  and  fluttered  down  upon  the  precentor's 
desk  underneath.'  The  whole  audience  was  thrown  into  a  fever 
of  excitement.  Every  one  looked  for  the  preacher's  utter 
discomfiture.  But,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  and 
without  interrupting  his  discourse  for  a  moment,  he  '  calmly 
stooped  his  great  figure  over  the  pulpit,  grasped  the  manuscript 
as  it  lay  broadways,  crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand,  thrust  it 
into  a  pocket,  and  went  on  as  fluently  as  before.' 

At  Kirkcaldy,  however,  the  young  preacher  did  not  take. 
There  he  had  not  the  prestige  of  the  Annan  catastrophe,  and  his 
notorious  severity  as  a  schoolmaster  turned  much  to  his  disad- 
vantage. His  sermons,  too,  were  of  an  excessively  magniloquent 
style,  which  found  little  fieivour  with  the  simpler  folk.  His 
'  diaotic  qplendours'  bewildeired  them,  and  the  popular  estimate 
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of  his  preaching  was  well  expressed  by  one  who  pronounced 
that '  he  had  ower  mnckle  gran'ner/  The  church  was  always 
thin  when  Irving  took  the  pulpit,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Martin. 

For  three  years  after  his  licence  he  remained  at  Kirkcaldy, 
without  a  church,  and  without  an  invitation.  Other  men  were 
passing  from  the  neighbourhood  to  spheres  of  honourable  labour. 
Weak  and  inadequate  men  were  holding  pulpits  around  him ; 
while  he,  conscious  of  capacity,  and  forging  schemes  of  apostolic 
energy  in  his  heart,  sat  like  a  chained  eagle  at  the  schoolmaster's 
desk,  lumoticed  and  alone.  It  was  a  bitter  experience,  but  not 
unwholesome.  The  pew  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  for  the 
training  of  a  young  minister.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  the 
image  and  representative  of  his  fellows ;  and  in  marking  the 
influence  of  certain  styles  of  preaching  upon  his  own  heart,  the 
candidate  for  orders  can  form  the  safest  estimate  of  the  kind  of 
preaching  that  affects  the  hearts  of  others.  No  system  of  theo- 
logical training  is  perfect  which  does  not  provide  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  of  frequent  hearing.  A  man  who  never 
hears  any  other  preacher  than  himself  is  cut  off  from  one  of  the 
grandest  inspirations  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  from  one  of  the 
most  powerful  methods  of  instruction  in  the  requirements  of  the 
pulpit. 

Irving,  chafed  and  mortified,  was  nevertheless  intent  on  making 
the  best  of  his  position  as  a  hearer.  The  feeble  platitudes  of 
the  Kirkcaldy  pulpit,  though  excessively  comforting  and  refresh- 
ing to  many  in  the  congregation,  found  no  response  in  his 
heart.  Sitting  solitary  in  his  pew,  he  dreamed  of  a  preacher 
fascinating  the  intelligence,  ministering  to  the  cravings,  satisfy* 
ing  the  difficulties,  of  his  audience.  He  dreamed  of  a  man 
transcending  the  every-day  truths  of  the  Word,  and  passing' with 
eagle  flight  into  the  more  shadowed  and  august  of  the  Divine 
verities.  He  dreamed  of  a  priest  of  God  standing  reverently 
before  the  veil,  and  as  from  the  very  heart  of  Deity  uttering 
eternal  truth  to  the  people.  And  such  a  preacher  he  determined 
to  be, — not  a  sermonizer,  attenuating  the  Divine  message  into 
'firstly,'  'secondly,'  and  'thirdly,' — but  an  apostle,  speaking 
the  oracles  of  God.  Thus  pondering  and  dreaming,  he  collected 
the  manuscripts  of  many  years,  and  committed  them,  remorse- 
lessly, but  not  unwisely,  to  the  flames. 

Three  years  after  receiving  the  licence  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
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seven  years  afler  entering  upon  the  mastership  of  the  Kirkcaldy 
school^  Irving  renounced  the  profession  of  which  he  had  long 
been  sick,  and  left  the  town.  Resolving  to  devote  himself 
solely  to  the  ministry,  he  took  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  near  the 
College,  and  began  to  attend  the  classes,  and  to  prepare  himself 
to  address  such  hearers  as  he  himself  had  been  at  Kirkcaldy. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  his  future  power.  He  preached  only 
that  truth  which  laid  hold  of  himself,  and  he  preached  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  laid  hold.  A  sermon  which  does  not  strongly 
move  the  Preacher  is  not  likely  to  move  any  one  else. 

For  twelve  months  Irving  waited  in  Edinburgh;  but  the 
Church  made  no  sign.  And  then  there  dawned  upon  him  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  Missionary  of  the  Cross,  after  the  apostolic 
model,  going  from  land  to  land  through  the  world,  without  scrip 
and  purse.  'A  Missionary  with  Exeter  Hall  expectant  behind 
him,  and  a  due  tale  of  conversions  to  render  year  after  year, 
Irving  never  could  have  been,'  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  indulging  a 
cheap  and  imgenerous  sneer  at  the  evangelical  organizations  of 
the  day.  Such  a  reference  is  not  worthy  of  the  biographer  of 
Edward  Irving,  nor  is  it  creditable  to  her  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  We  are  not  ready  to  defend  all  the  deliverances  of 
Exeter  Hall.  We  are  prepared  to  protest  against  all  cant, 
whether  its  platform  be  a  Scottish  Presbytery,  a  High  Church 
Convocation,  or  an  Evangelical  Alliance.  But  we  would  remind 
Mrs.  Oliphant  that  the  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  she  holds 
in  such  light  repute,  represent  not  only  the  largest  but  the  most 
successful  Missionary  organizations  which  the  annals  of  the 
Church  record;  and  if  they  are  'expectant,*  it  is  not  because 
they  have  faith  either  in  their  schemes  or  their  agents,  but 
because,  like  the  company  in  the  upper  room,  they  wait  for  the 
promise  of  God. 

Rred  with  his  new  idea,  Irving  proceeded  at  once  to  pre- 
pare for  its  ftdiilment.  His  thoughts  turned  to  Persia  as  the 
first  sphere  of  his  evangelical  knight-errantry.  He  plunged  forth- 
with into  the  study  of  the  language.  He  armed  himself  with 
maps,  grammars,  histories,  and  girded  himself  for  his  mission. 
He  broke  up  his  establishment ;  and,  in  the  division  of  his  house- 
hold effects,  he  presented  his  bed  to  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  Kirkcaldy,  offering  many  apologies  for  the  present, 
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fls  '  a  cumbrous  and  inelegant  memorial/  A  letter  written  by 
him  at  this  time  will  be  read  with  interest :  '  Carlyle  goes  away 
to-morrow^  and  Brown  the  next  day.  So  here  I  am  once  more 
on  my  own  resources^  except  Dixon,  who  is  better  fitted  to  swell 
the  enjoyment  of  a  joyous,  than  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  a  lonely, 
hour.  For  this,  Carlyle  is  better  fitted  than  any  one  I  know. 
It  is  very  odd  indeed  that  he  should  be  sent,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, to  the  country ;  of  course,  like  every  man  of  talent,  he 
has  gathered  around  this  Fatmos  many  a  splendid  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  much  improvement  to  be  wrought  out.  '^  I  have 
the  ends  of  my  thoughts  to  bring  together,  which  no  one  can 
do  in  this  thoughtless  scene ;  I  have  my  views  of  life  to  reform, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  my  conduct  to  new-model ;  and  into  all  I 
have  my  health  to  recover.  And  then  once  more  I  shall  venture 
my  bark  upon  the  waters  of  this  wide  realm ;  and  if  she  cannot 
weather  it,  I  shall  steer  west,  and  try  the  waters  of  another 
world.^^  So  he  reasons  and  resolves ;  but  surely  a  worthier 
destiny  awaits  him  than  voluntary  exile.  And  for  myself,  here 
I  am  to  remain  until  further  orders : — if  from  the  east,  I  am 
ready, — if  from  the  west,  I  am  ready,—- and  if  firom  the  folk  of 
Fife,  I  am  not  the  less  ready.' 

Just  at  this  crisis  a  letter  arrived  firom  Br.  Andrew  Thomson, 
of  St.  George's,  inviting  Irving  to  preach  in  his  pulpit,  and 
intimating  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  wanted  an  assistant  in  his 
Olasgow  labours,  would  be  there  to  hear  him.  With  an  impres- 
sion '  that  it  was  a  sort  of  pious  and  charitable  plot,'  to  let  Dr. 
Chalmers  hear  him  before  making  inquiries  as  to  his  fitness, 
Irving  preached  his  sermon.  It  met  with  general  approbation. 
Dr.  Thomson  pronounced  it  to  be  '  the  production  of  no  ordinary 
mind ; '  but  the  greater  Doctor  made  no  sign.  Irving  waited 
for  a  time, '  in  blank,  discouraging  silence.'  Unable  any  longer 
to  bear  the  sickening  suspense,  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, packed  up  his  boxes,  sent  them  on  to  his  father's,  and 
went  off  to  Greenock,  with  the  idea  of  preparing  himself,  by  a 
short  interval,  for  his  final  farewell,  and  then  travelling  by  some 
of  the  coasters  to  his  native  home.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  he  took  the  wrong  boat,  and  had  to  come  on  shore 
again.  Just  then  another  boat  was  preparing  to  depart,  and^ 
utterly  careless  what  became  of  him,  he  leaped  on  board,  and 
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took  his  passage  for  Belfast.  On  reaching  that  port  a  ludicrous 
adventure  befell  him.  '  Some  notable  crime  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  Ireland  about  that  time,  the  doer  of  which  was  still  at 
large,  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  dreams  of  capture, 
and  suspicions  of  every  stranger.  Of  all  the  strangers  entering 
that  port  of  Belfast,  perhaps  there  was  no  one  so  remarkable  as 
this  tall  Scotchman,  with  his  knapsack  and  slender  belongings, 
his  extraordinary,  powerful  frame,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
place,  who  was  travelling  without  any  feasible  motive  or  object. 
The  excited  authorities  found  the  circumstances  so  remarkable, 
that  they  laid  suspicious  hands  upon  the  singular  stranger,  who 
was  only  freed  from  their  surveillance  by  applying  to  the  Fresby- 
terian  minister,  the  B.eY.  Mr.  Hanna,  who  Uberated  his  captive 
brother,  and  took  him  home  with  Irish  frankness.' 

Leaving  the  hospitable  home  of  this  Irish  Samaritan,  Irving 
wandered,  purposeless  and  abstracted,  over  the  north  of  the 
island,  striding- across  the  country  in  the  fashion  of  former  days, 
without  resect  for  legitimate  roads.  Walking  'as  the  crow 
flies,'  he  paf^ed  up  and  down  among  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry, 
sharing  th^ir  potatoes  and  mUk,  and  fin<^iTig  such  shelter  as  their 
roof  could^afford.  It  was  indeed  a  singular  journey ;  '  performed 
in  primiflve  hardship,  fatigue,  and  brotherly  kindness ;  out  of 
the  reami  of  civilized  persons  or  conventional  necessities ;  under- 
taken f(at  of  pure  caprice,  the  evident  sudden  impulse  of  letting 
thingt  go  as  they  would ;  and  persevered  in  with  something  of 
the  fUme  abandon  and  determined  abstraction  of  himself  from 
all  ^e  disgusts  and  disappointments  of  life/ 

£mei^ing  again  into  civilization,  he  found  a  letter  from  his 
fattier  in  the  Coleraine  post-office,  with  an  enclosure  from  Dr. 
jfalmers,  inviting  him  to  Glasgow.    There  was  nothing  very 
inite  in  the  Doctor's  almost  illegible  communication ;  but 
W^ing  resolved  to  go.    On  reaching  Glasgow,  he  found  that 
laliners  was  away  from  home.    It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  he 
for  Irving's  always  extraordinary  appearance  must  have 
heightened  by  ^e  very  wofbl  state  of  his  wardrobe, 
knceive  me,'  he  writes,  '  to  have  wandered  a  whole  fortnight 
aiookg  the  ra^ed  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  scrambled  about 
the  wiants'  Causeway,  and  crossed  the  channel  twice,  and  sailed 
^  fidi^boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  driven  gigs  and  jaunting- 
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cars,  and  never  once  condescended  to  ask  the  wd  of  a  tailored 
needle  I  ^ 

On  the  Doctor's  return,  he  at  once  invited  Irving  to  become 
his  assistant  at  St.  John's.  Thankful  to  be  relieved  from  farther 
suspense,  but  by  no  means  elated  by  the  prospect  of  association 
with  the  greatest  preacher  in  Scotland,  Irving  accepted  tte 
c^er.  With  characteristic  scrupulousness,  however,  he  would 
not  allow  the  Doctor  to  intrude  him  upon  the  congregation  of 
St.  John's,  but  requested  to  be  permitted  to  preach  in  the 
church,  before  finally  closing  the  ag^ement.  '  I  will  preach  to 
them,  if  you  think  fit,'  said  he;  '  fc^  if  they  bear  with  my 
preaching,  they  will  be  the  first  people  wl^bave  bo"*®  ^*  ^*' 
The  trial  sermon  came  off  in  the  month  of  (5ptober,  1819.  ^^^ 
preached  before  the  most  fastidious  congregafljP^  "*  the  kmgao 
It  was  a  moderate  success.  The  people  thoWflit  him  rather 
flowery,  but  seem  to  have  had  no  further  idea  ofV^  ^"^  -^^ 
the  new  intellect  which  had  burst  upon  them.  ImX  ^^^}  . 
in  the  Doctor's  arrangement,  and  were  charitabljl  ^^^^"?. 
suppose  that  a  young  man  of  his  choice  must  havcT^^ 

in  him.  \i.^  Ii* 

It  was  a  strange  sea  upon  which  the  Doctor  laur^ 
young  assistant.     Glasgow  was  in  a  disturbed  and  ^i^e^t^i^^ 
'Want  of  work  and  want  of  food  had  wrought  their  X^^ 
social  effect  upon  the  industrious  classes ;  and  the  eyes  ^k^ 
hungry  weavers  and  cotton-spinners  were  turned  with  spasiK| 
anxiety  to  those  wild,  political  quack  remedies,  the  inefficacm 
which  no  amount  of  experience  will  ever  make  clear  to  pec^ 
in  similar  circumstances.'    Alarmists  were  liberal  in  melanch^. 
predictions.    The  horrors  of  a  French  Revolution  were  lookK 
for  daily.     Sharp-shooters  were  mustered  by  roll  of  drum   V 
day-break.    The  garrison  was  under  arms.     And  so  general  'ws^ 
the  sense  of  fear  and  foreboding,  that  even  Irving,  notwithstancj 
ing  his  convictions  that  the  people  were  sound  at  the  con 
'  engaged  a  horse-pistol '  to  defend  himself  from  possible  peril  J 
Among  these  people  Dr.  Chalmers  had  resolved  to  try    !■ 
brilliant  theory  of  maintaining  the  poor  solely  from  the  charitA 
of  the  Chureh.    The  weekly  oflfering  was  in  his  eyes  the    a^M 
legitimate  revenue  for  the  poor ;  and  in  order  to  cany  oui^H 
idea,  he  had  got  himself  transfened  from  the  Tron  Chui^^H 
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the  parish  of  St.  John's,  '  one  of  the  largest,  poorest,  and  most 
degraded  in  the  town/  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  handed 
over  to  him,  'swept  clean  of  all  poor-rates,  workhouses,  and 
public  parish  aid/  The  experiment  issued,  as  is  well  known,  in 
perfect  success.  For  thirteen  years  the  world  beheld  the  refresh- 
ing picture  of  a  return  into  that  primitive  life,  when  neighbour 
helped  neighbour,  and  friend  stood  by  friend. 

This  success,  however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Irving's  asso- 
ciation with  Chalmers.  He  had  nothing  of  the  statesman  about 
him.  His  political  creeds  were  translations  of  the  impulses  of 
'  his  heart.  He  passed  up  and  down  among  the  three  hundred 
families  of  his  charge,  not  as  a  political  theorist,  but  as  a  brother 
man ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Fettered  in  his  charities  by  the  scantiness  of  his  purse,  and  the 
limited  provision  supplied  by  the  Church,  he  went  about  chasing 
the  gloom  from  desolate  homes  by  the  sunshine  of  sympathy, 
and  investing  poverty  and  sorrow  with  a  certain  grandeur.  His 
system  of  visitation  was  novel,  and  excited  an  attention  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  Entering  the  most  sombre  and  wretched 
homes  in  Oallowgate,  he  always  uttered  the  salutation, '  Peace 
be  to  this  house  1 '  He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  little 
diildren,  pronouncing  over  each  of  them  the  ancient  benedic- 
tion, '  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  T  He  spared  no  pains 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  charge;  and  many 
characteristic  stories  are  told  of  his  success. 

Though  successful  in  the  streets  and  homes  of  the  parish, 
Irving  was  not  popular  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  a  small  circle  of 
ardent  admirers;  but  the  majority  heard  him  with  a  sort  of 
patronizing  feeling,  deeming  it  proper  to  recognise  the  Doctor's 
assistant.  Others  made  no  secret  of  their  distaste,  and  left  the 
church  as  Irving  entered  the  pulpit.  Chalmers  himself  seems 
to  have  been  no  great  admirer  of  his  young  friend's  preaching. 
'  Irving's  preaching,'  he  once  said,  'is  like  Italian  music,  appre- 
ciated only  by  connoisseurs.'  Of  aU  this,  Irving  was  conscious. 
He  never  disguised  from  himself  the  fact  of  his  unpopularity. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  mortified  by  it.  He  rejoiced, 
rather,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  people,  that  they  were  the  first 
who  had  tolerated  him. 

But  this  was  not  his  sphere.    Devotedly  loyal  to  Chalmers, 
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for  whom  lie  entertained  the  loftiest  admiration^  he  felt  that  he 
was  nevertheless  in  the  shade.  He  was  approaching  his  thirtieth 
year ;  a  period  at  which  a  man  should  have  a  sphere  of  action  of 
his  own.  He  felt  his  subordinate  position^  and  burned  for  a 
field  of  independent  labour.  At  one  time  he  very  nearly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Jamaica,  and  at  another  the  old  idea  of  the 
apostolic  missionary  flashed  upon  him  with  the  fascination  of 
former  days. 

At  this  crisis  the  clouds  opened.  There  came  an  invitation 
from  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Hatton  Garden.  This  Church 
was  connected  with  the  Caledonian  Asylum ;  and  received  on 
that  account  some  trifling  aid  from  Government.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  this  grant  was  that  the  incumbent  should  preach 
in  Gaelic.  Though  Irving  had  no  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  and 
though  at  this  time  invitations  came  from  Dundee  and  New 
York,  he  pledged  himself  to  master  the  language  within  six 
months.  The  poverty  of  the  Church,  which  numbered  but 
fifty  communicants,  was  no  drawback  to  him.  In  his  answer 
to  the  invitation,  he  writes,  '  If  the  times  permitted,  and  your 
necessities  required  that  I  should  not  only  preach  the  Gospel 
without  being  burdensome  to  you,  but  also  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands  minister  to  your  wants,  this  would  I  esteem  a  more 
honourable  degree  than  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  By 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  clause  requiring  that 
the  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church  should  preach  in  Gaelic 
was  annulled;  and  Irving  accepted  the  invitation.  Having 
been  ordained,  and  having  preached  a  farewell  sermon  of  great 
power  at  St.  John's,  Irving  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  July,  1822,  for  London. 

The  fiirst  appearance  of  the  new  preacher  in  the  pulpit  of 
Hatton  Garden  caused  no  small  sensation  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  Church.  The  majesty  of  his  person,  the  almost  un- 
earthly solemnity  of  his  manner,  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice, 
rolling  out  the  words  of  his  text, '  Therefore  came  I  unto  you 
without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for :  I  ask  you  there- 
fore for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me?'  took  the  little 
congregation  by  storm.  Tidings  of  the  wonderful  stranger 
began  to  spread;  and  by  degrees  the  congregation  increased. 
By-and-bye,  a  tide  of  fashion  set  in  on  the  Sabbath  towards  the 
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church.  Carriages  rolled  along  the  unfrequented  street; 
notable  faces  were  to  be  seen  in  the  throng.  The  managers 
were  driven  to  all  sorts  of  wiles  to  regulate  the  crowds ;  and  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  neighbourhood  were  the  scenes  of  con* 
atantly  recurring  accident.  Beauty,  wit,  wealth,  fashion,  phi- 
losophy, pressed  to  hear  the  meteor-like  Scotchman. 

It  is  said  that  Canning  was  the  first  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion  to  Irving.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  attending  the  service 
at  the  Caledonian  church,  had  heard  the  preacher  in  his  prayer 
refer  to  a  family  of  orphans  in  the  congregation  as  '  thrown 
upon  the  fatherhood  of  God/  Struck  with  the  remarkable 
expression.  Sir  James  had  related  the  circumstance  to  Canning, 
who  went  to  hear  for  himself.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  immediate  question  was,  Uhe  necessary  mer- 
cantile relation  between  high  talent  and  good  pay.'  Canning 
told  the  House  '  that  so  far  from  universal  was  this  rule,  that  he 
himself  had  lately  heard  a  Scotch  minister,  trained  in  one  of  the 
most  poorly  endowed  of  churches,  and  established  in  one  of  her 
outlying  dependencies,  preach  the  most  eloquent  sermon  that 
he  had  ever  listened  to.' 

In  less  than  twelve  months  Irving  was  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  England.  Coming  up  from  an  obscure  and 
secondary  position  in  the  north,  and  having  neither  patron- 
age nor  introductions,  he  succeeded  within  one  year  in  so  fas- 
cinating the  intelligence  of  the  metropolis,  as  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  to  crowd  his  hitherto  unknown  chapel  with  the  genius 
and  talent  of  the  day.  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  popularity 
in  the  history  of  the  modem  Church.  The  success  of  Whitefield 
is  not  analogous.  Whitefield  was  a  preacher  for  the  masses. 
He  held  the  vast  audiences  which  thronged  to  hear  him  spell- 
bound by  a  power  which,  while  full  of  the  intensest  passion, 
and  often  radiant  with  imagination,  was  at  the  same  time  richly 
veined  with  popular  wit,  and  varied  with  homely  illustration. 
He  had  worshippers  among  the  ranks  of  fashion  and  intelligence ; 
but  they  were  such  as  his  occasional  brilliance  had  dazzled,  or 
his  fidelity  had  alarmed.  But  Irving,  with  no  popular  adapta- 
tion, and  with  a  stately  and  old-world  phraseology,  which  gave 
a  ponderousness  to  a  fancy  always  profound,  often  mystical,  and 
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never  precisely  brilliant^  achieved  a  success  which^  if  not  so 
wide-spread^  was  not  less  wonderful^  perhaps  more  wonderfdl^ 
than  that  of  Whitefield.  The  ministry  of  Whitefield  had,  too, 
the  charm  of  novelty.  Those  were  new  troths  that  came  flash- 
ing from  his  lips.  He  preached  to  a  dead  world  and  a  dead 
Church  the  Oospel  of  life.  He  was  the  herald  of  a  Divine 
Love,  which  the  tens  of  thousands  who  hung  upon  his  utter- 
ances had  never  heard  of,  or  which  they  had,  at  most,  regarded 
as  a  theory  of  philosophy,  rather  than  a  living  and  universal 
power.  This  was  not  Irving's  case.  He  was  surrounded  by 
preachers  of  unquestioned  fidelity  and  zeal.  The  crowds  which 
gathered  round  him  were  made  up  of  those  to  whom  the 
Oospel  was  perfectly  £Etmiliar.  What  then  was  the  secret  of 
his  power? 

The  pulpit  popularity  of  the  present  day  offers  no  solution  of 
this  question.  It  is  of  a  totally  different  cast.  Never  perhaps 
were  the  pulpits  of  this  land  held  by  men  more  fledthful  and 
true ;  but  never  also  by  men  more  unworthy.  Ministerial  popu- 
larity, that  goal  towards  which  so  many  a  young  and  ardent 
heart  presses,  that  reef  upon  which  so  many  a  misled  life  is 
wrecked,  is  among  the  most  melancholy  features  of  the  Church 
of  to-day.  We  have  our  sentimental  school  of  preachers, 
for  example,  which,  with  its  studied  attitude,  and  mincing 
speech,  not  unseasoned  with  tears,  finds  ready  audience  ardent 
with  admiration, — ^to  the  disgust  of  all  manliness.  Then  there 
is  the  vulgar  school,  which  affects  quaintness,  and  indulges 
largely  in  the  phraseology  of  Puritanism,  without  having  either 
its  godliness  or  its  common  sense.  The  spiritualizing  of  catch- 
words,— the  jaunty  discussion  of  the  solemn  relations  of  Ood  to 
man, — ^the  interlarding  and  spicing  of  the  message  of  the  Spirit 
with  feeble  puns, — these  are  the  secrets  of  many  a  contemporary 
fame.  Another  school  is  the  latitudinarian,  which  affects  great 
liberality  and  despises  conventionalisms.  Its  favourite  doctrines 
are  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and  the  divinity  of  toil.  Its 
stalking-horse  is  the  working  man.  Aiming  at  the  secularizing 
of  religion,  it  has  succeeded  in  degrading  the  church  to  the 
lecture-room,  and  reducing  the  fmictions  of  the  pulpit  to  politi- 
cal dissertations.  You  can  attend  its  ministry  without  being 
inconvenienced  by  humbling  references  to  natural  depravity. 
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Ton  are  in  no  danger  of  having  your  nerves  shaken  by  pictures 
of  the  possible  peril  of  your  soul.  You  will  occasionally  hear 
of  Christy  but  it  will  be  in  some  catalogue  of  reformers,  side  by 
side  with  the  names  of  Socrates  and  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  school  of  the  day  is  the  flashy y  which,  with  no 
other  capital  than  a  copious  vocabulary  and  a  ready  utterance, 
succeeds  in  investing  the  most  miserable  platitudes  with  pomp, 
and  disguises  its  utter  emptiness  in  a  spray  of  words.  We  do 
not  disparage  the  play  of  the  imagination  in  the  delivery  of  God's 
truth.  There  is  force  enough  in  the  Oospel  message  to  evoke 
all  the  poetry  of  a  man's  soul.  The  polished  scimitar  of 
Damascus  may  do  the  work  of  war  as  effectually  as  the  battle- 
axe.  And  we  are  ready  to  do  all  honour  to  preachers  of  these 
days,  whose  brilliant  oratory  is  made  subservient  to  the  work 
of  the  evangelist,  and  from  whose  ministry  men  go  home  to 
weep  and  reform.  But  we  should  be  faithless  to  our  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  did  not  record  our  protest  against  a  pulpit  style 
which  is  all  too  popular,  and  which  has  no  other  merit  than  the 
knack  of  investing  the  common-place  with  glitter,  and  no  other 
fotmtain  of  inspiration  than  newspaper  cuttings  or  the  Proverbial 
Philosophy. 

Edward  Irving  was  fashioned  after  none  of  these  types.  He 
was  no  reverend  fop,  and  equally  distant  was  he  from  the 
reverend  motmtebank.  Intensely  conservative  in  his  principles, 
and  holding  the  truth  of  God  in  the  most  awful  reverence, 
he  owed  his  success  neither  to  pseudo-liberalism  nor  to  a 
vulgar  profanity.  Such  brilliance  as  he  had  was  only  |like 
the  spray  of  a  mighty  sea,  or  the  light  which  fringes  the 
thunder-cloud.  Neither  to  style  nor  to  circumstantials  can  we 
attribute  his  popularity.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  majestic  person. 
There  was  fascination  in  his  flashing  eye.  His  deep  and 
musical  voice  fell  vrith  almost  magic  strain  upon  the  ear.  But 
deeper  lay  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  stood  before  the  people 
less  as  a  minister  than  as  a  prophet.  He  came  suddenly  among 
the  Churches  like  some  risen  Moses  from  the  hidden  grave  of 
Nebo,  or  like  some  Elijah  from  the  burning  chariot.  Though  a 
man  of  the  future,  pointing  reverently  onwards,  he  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  the  past.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  him 
of  the  camel's  hair  and  leathern  girdle.     His  mission  was  not 
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to  throw  the  lights  of  recent  scholarship  npon  the  tnith^  or  to 
exhibit  it  under  its  conventional  aspects.  The  burden  of  his 
ministry  was,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !  With  scarcely  thirty  sum- 
mers upon  his  head,  he  pronounced  his  message  in  the  language 
of  antiquity  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  sage.  The  world  saw 
before  it  a  prophet  of  Ood,  appealing  not  to  its  passions,  or  its 
fancy,  but  to  its  reyerence  and  faith.  It  had  listened  to  eloquence 
before.  It  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  earnestness.  It  had  soared 
to  heights  of  imagination  with  genius.  But  here  was  a  man  fresh 
from  the  presence  of  God.  Here  was  a  resurrection  from  that 
sublime  past,  in  which  the  prophet  spake  face  to  face  with  his 
Maker.  From  his  lips  the  oracles  of  Sinai  and  Carmel,  the 
utterances  of  Calvary  and  Patmos,  fell,  not  as  the  records  of 
a  dead  literature,  but  as  the  ever-living  and  the  burning  words 
of  Jehovah. 

To  such  a  height  had  Irving  risen  in  twelve  months.  A  few 
months  later  he  became  the  object  of  almost  universal  attack. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  sudden  assault  was  the  publication^ 
in  the  second  year  of  his  London  ministrations,  of  his  Orations, 
and  the  Argument  for  Judgment  to  come.  In  the  preface  to 
this  work  he  flimg  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  religious  world. 
'  It  hath  appeared  to  the  author  of  this  book,  from  more  than 
ten  years'  meditation  on  the  subject,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  Divine  truth  over  the  minds  of  men  is  the  want 
of  its  being  sufSciently  presented  to  them.  In  this  Christian 
country  there  are  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  every  class  who  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  application  and  advantages  of  the  single 
truths  of  revelation,  or  of  revelation  taken  as  a  whole;  and 
what  they  do  not  know,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  reverence 
and  obey.  This  ignorance,  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
orders,  of  religion,  as  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions 
of  the  heart,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness 
on  their  part,  as  the  want  of  a  sedulous  and  skilful  ministry  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted/ 

Such  were  the  results  of  his  long  ponderings  at  Kirkcaldy. 
Such  was  the  sweeping  verdict  of  a  young  man  of  thirty  upon 
the  ministry  of  the  day.  The  effect  was  electrical.  A  few  more 
thoughtful  and  devout  divines  took  the  charge  to  heart ;  but  the 
general  result  was  a  scurrilous  and  wholesale  attack  on  the 
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daring  npstart  who  bad  presumed  thus  to  challenge  the  fidelity 
and  competence  of  the  pulpit.  The  press  teemed  with  abuse. 
Newspapers  of  all  sorts^ — the  Westminster  and  Quarterly  Reviews , 
— and  most  of  the  periodicals^  took  up  the  gauntlet.  A  pamphlet 
entitled,  The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.A.,  a  Cento 
of  Criticism,  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  a  few  months.  It 
contained  the  'report  of  a  prosecution  carried  on  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Sense,  by  Jacob  Oldstyle,  Clerk,  against  the 
new  preacher,  at  the  trial  of  which  all  the  editors  of  the  leading 
papers  are  examined,  cross-examined,  and  covered  with  comic 
confusion.'  The  trial  was  full  of  the  grossest  persoiialities. 
The  counts  of  the  indictment  were  seven, — for  being  ugly,  a 
Merry-Andrew,  a  common  quack,  a  common  brawler,  a  common 
swearer,  of  yery  common  understanding,  and  for  following 
divisive  courses. 

For  a  time,  Irving  took  no  notice  of  these  attacks.  He  was 
bent  on  other  thoughts.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  a  happy  bridal  in  the  old  manse  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  of 
a  joyous  marriage-tour  in  Scotland,  during  which  he  visited 
Glasgow,  and  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preach  his  last  sermon  in  St. 
John's,  previous  to  taking  the  Professor's  chair  at  St.  Andrew's. 
At  the  close  of  the  Doctor's  sermon,  Irving  entered  the  pulpit, 
and  '  invited  the  vast  congregation  to  accompany  him,  as  with 
solemn  pomp  and  impressive  emotion  he  poured  out  a  prayer  for 
that  honoured  minister  of  God,  who  had  just  retired  firom  among 
them.' 

His  first  work  on  his  return  was  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
Orations, — a  production  somewhat  undignified  and  personal, 
though  in  some  parts  of  it  most  admirable.  His  reply  to  the 
cha]^e  of  using  an  old-world  language  and  style  is  very  graceful. 
'  I  have  been  accused  of  affecting  the  antiquated  manners  of  ages 
and  times  now  forgotten.  The  writers  of  those  times  are  too 
much  forgotten,  I  lament,  and  their  style  of  writing  hath  fallen 
out  of  use ;  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  this  stigma 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  our  prose,  as  it  is  fast  departing  from 
our  poetry.  I  fear  not  to  confess  that  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Baxter,  in  theology, — Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  in  philo- 
sophy,— have  been  my  companions,  as  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  have  been  in  poetry.    I  cannot  learn  to  think  as 
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they  have  done,  which  is  the  gift  of  God;  but  I  can  teach 
mysdf  to  think  aa  disinterestedly,  and  to  express  as  honestly, 
what  I  think  and  feel.  Which  I  have  in  the  strength  of  God 
endeaToured  to  do/ 

He  was  now  fairly  committed  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil.  His 
labours  must  have  been  prodigious.  He  had  no  curate.  He 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  yisit  the  sick  and  the  stranger. 
The  literary  work  which  he  had  undertaken  was  immense,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  of  a  conscientiousness  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  preach  or  publish  anything  that  was  slovenly  and 
immature.  Failing  health  was  the  result,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  the  world  for  which  he  was 
working  so  hard  was  against  him.  There  is  a  tone  of  sadness 
and  disappointment  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Mr. 
Collins,  the  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Gilpin.  '  I  am  at  present 
worked  beyond  my  strength,  and  you  know  that  is  not  incon- 
siderable. "  My  head,  my  head,''  I  may  say  with  the  Shunam- 
mite's  child.  If  I  care  not  for  it,  the  world  will  soon  cease  to 
care  for  me,  and  I  for  the  world.  If  you  saw  me  many  a  night 
unable  to  pray  with  my  wife,  and  forced  to  have  recourse  to  forms 
of  prayer,  you  would  at  once  discover  what  had  caused  my  delay. 
I  have  no  resource  if  I  throw  myself  up,  and  a  thousand  enemies 
wait  for  my  fall.'  This  is  sad  language  for  a  young  man  to 
hold,  in  almost  the  first  year  of  his  public  life. 

Hitherto,  however,  he  had  not  come  into  open  collision  with 
the  evangelical  world.  Sceptical  and  'high  and  dry'  schools 
had  resented  the  theories  broached  in  the  Orations ;  but  the 
purely  religious  world  had  regarded  him  with  favour, — many^ 
indeed,  hailing  his  mission  as  peculiarly  appointed  of  God.  The 
first  point  of  positive  divei^enoe  from  the  theories  of  Evangeli- 
calism was  the  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  Whitefield's  Tabernacle.  Little  did 
Irving  know  of  missionary  organizations.  The  practical  details 
of  the  Society  were  all  foreign  to  him.  He  had  in  his  mind  an 
ideal  Missionary,  after  the  apostolic  type, — a  Missionary  in 
whose  sacred  and  inspired  work  there  was  little  of  routine  and 
machinery.  Questions  of  outfit  and  support, — questions  of 
money  and  means, — never  entered  into  Irving's  head.    This 
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ideal  Missionary  was  the  subject  of  his  sermon^  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  picture  with  all  the  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  capable.  The  authorities  were  confounded. 
They  regarded  the  sermon  as  a  public  attack  upon  the  whole 
scheme  of  missionary  organisation.  They  had  chosen  a 
champion^  and  he  had  turned  out  to  be  a  foe.  And  the 
religious  world  was  scandalized. 

Irving's  sin  in  this  case  was  involuntary.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  accept  a  trust  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  those  who  had 
confided  in  him.  He  was  far  too  magnanimous  for  this.  But 
he  was  nevertheless  pugnacious^  and  sensitive  to  attack.  With  all 
his  humility,  he  was  a  strong  defender  of  his  own  views.  Hence^ 
the  storm  of  invective  raised  against  him  for  this  sermon  drove 
him  to  publish  it.  The  return  to  England  of  the  widow  of  a 
Missionary^  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ill-usage  of  the 
Demerara  planters,  was  a  favourable  opportunity, — and  he  pub- 
lished the  sermon  for  her  benefit.  It  was  dedicated  to  Coleridge, 
to  whom  Basil  Montague  had  introduced  him  some  time  before, 
and  for  whose  teachings  Irving  offered  the  most  prodigal  thanks. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  dedication  was  excessively  inju* 
dicious.  It  was  like  a  bold  defiance  of  the  evangelical  party, 
though  Irving  himself  had  probably  no  such  notion.  It  was 
rather  an  act  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Highgate  sage :  for 
when  Mrs.  Montague  warned  him  that  the  dedication  would  do 
him  no  good,  ^  That,'  said  he,  '  shall  be  my  reason  for  doing  it.' 

The  birth  of  a  son  at  this  time  turned  Irving's  attention  for 
a  moment  from  the  controversies  which  he  was  exciting.  Very 
beautiful  are  those  glimpses  of  his  home-life  to  which  his  bio- 
grapher introduces  us.  His  almost  boyish  hilarity  at  the  arrival 
of  the  little  stranger,  and  the  pride  with  which  the  father,  in  defi- 
ance  of  all  conventionalism,  carried  the  child  daily  up  and  down 
in  the  Pentonville  sunshine^  after  dinner,  are  most  refreshing  pic- 
tures in  his  now  fevered  life.  From  the  moment  of  his  child's  birth 
and  dedication  to  God  in  baptism,  he  regarded  it  with  a  peculiar 
awe.  To  him  the  little  infant  was  Ood's  child.  His  high^ 
intensely  sacramental  views  on  this  point  are  unfolded  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  some  little  time  afterwards,  when  the  child  was 
ill.  '  I  pray  you^  my  dear  Isabella,  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  has 
been  consecrated  by  Ood  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism^  whereby 
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Christ  did  assure  to  our  faith  the  death  of  his  body  of  sin^  and 
the  life  of  his  spirit  of  righteousness ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  full  faith  and  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  greatest  promise  and  blessings  which  our  dear  Lord  hath 
bestowed  upon  our  faith.  Wherefore,  adopt  not  the  base  notion 
into  which  many  parents  fall,  of  waiting  for  a  future  conversion 
and  new  birth,  but  regard  that  as  fully  promised  to  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  let  all  your  prayers,  desires,  words,  and  thoughts 
towards  the  child  proceed  accordingly.  For  I  think  we  are  all 
grown  yirtually  adult  Baptists,  whatever  we  be  professedly,  in 
that  we  take  no  comfort  or  encouragement  out  of  the  sacrament.' 

Not  long,  however,  was  this  infant  spared  to  inspire  his  father 
with  brilliant  hopes.  Ten  days  after  the  birth  of  a  sister,  little 
Edward  died.  Standing  by  his  dying  child,  while  all  around 
were  dissolved  in  tears,  Irving,  with  faltering  voice  and  breaking 
heart,  uttered  the  solemn  words^  never  spoken  before  in  such  a 
relation,  and  yet  rich  in  their  adaptation :  '  Look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  I' 
When  all  was  over,  never  allowing  personal  grief  to  interrupt 
his  work  for  Gk>d,  he  called  the  family  together,  and  addressed 
them  in  affecting  and  memorable  words.  In  testimony  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  comfort  which  he  and  his  wife  had  received,  he 
went  out  to  visit  the  families  of  the  afflicted  around  him,  in 
order  to  share  with  them  the  consolation  which  he  had  so  richly 
enjoyed. 

The  fruitful  influence  of  this  first  domestic  sorrow  is 
apparent  not  only  in  Irving's  immediate  history,  but  in  the 
whole  story  of  his  after  life.  He  carried  that  dead  child  in  his 
heart  continually.  Some  time  before  its  death,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Mr.  Hatley  Frere,  whose  conversations  had  stimulated 
Irving  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  His  was  just  the  mind  to 
revel  in  millennial  visions.  The  idea  of  a  personal  reign  of  his 
blessed  Lord  upon  the  earth  fascinated  him  at  once.  The 
solemn  meditations  of  his  hour  of  bereavement  intensified  his 
faith  in  that  great  event.  His  wounded  soul  readily  clung  to 
the  prospects  thus  opening  out  before  his  gaze.  In  the  preface 
of  his  translation  of  a  work  on  the  Second  Advent,  published 
some  little  time  afler,  he  distinctly  connects  his  new  faith  with  the 
death  of  his  child.     '  Why,'  says  he,  '  should  I  not  speak  of 
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tliee^  my  Edward^  seeing  it  was  in  the  season  of  thy  sickness  and 
death  the  Lord  did  reveal  in  me  the  knowledge^  and  hope,  and 
desire  of  His  Son  from  heayen  ?  Glorioas  exchange  1  He  took 
my  son  to  His  own  more  fatherly  bosom,  and  revealed  in  my 
bosom  the  sure  expectation  and  faith  of  His  own  Eternal  Son ! 
Dear  season  of  my  life  ever  to  be  remembered,  when  I  knew  the 
sweetness  and  fruitfulness  of  such  joy  and  sorrow/ 

Another  fruit  of  this  hour  of  sorrow  is  worthy  of  record. 
His  wife,  oppressed  with  grief,  and  the  care  of  her  new  babe, 
had  to  be  left  behind  in  Scotland.  To  cheer  her  in  his  absence, 
Irving  wrote  a  journal  of  all  his  proceedings,  never  going  to 
rest  until  he  had  penned,  often  in  great  weakness,  some  word 
for  his  faithful  wife.  His  preface  to  the  journal  fully  unfolds 
bis  purpose.  '  Let  me  now  endeavour  to  express,  for  the  infor^ 
mation  of  my  dear  wife,  and  for  her  consolation  under  our 
present  sore  trial,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  her  present 
separation  from  me,  and  the  gratification  of  all  her  spousal 
affections,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  building  up  of  her 
iaith  in  Christ,  and  her  love  towards  her  husband,  whatever 
hath  occurred  to  the  experience  of  my  soul  this  day,  and  what- 
ever hath  occupied  my  thoughts  in  this  my  study,  and  whatever 
hath  engaged  my  activity  out  of  doors ;  and  for  her  sake  may 
the  Lord  grant  me  a  faithful  memory  and  a  true  utterance.' 
Time  and  space  forbid  any  further  extracts  from  a  journal 
which  has  few  parallels  in  literature.  The  heart  of  Lndng's 
hardest  enemy  must  melt  over  these  pages  of  devotion  and  love ; 
and  we  can  almost  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Oliphant's  thought, 
that  there  are  few  wives  who  could  read  the  record  'without 
envying  Isabella  Irving  that  hour  of  her  anguish  and  con- 
solation.' In  that  distant  day  when  the  strife  of  tongues  has 
ceased,  and  the  name  of  Irving  is  remembered  only  in  con- 
nexion with  his  virtues,  that  journal  will  have  its  place  among 
the  noblest  and  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Ufe. 

At  this  time,— 'the  silent  seed  time  of  the  exciting  and 
exhausting  years,  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  which  he  stood,' — the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  in 
fall  agitation.  The  most  popular  divines  of  the  day  went  with 
the  stream.  Not  so  Edward  Irving.  His  grand  idea  of  the 
Headship  of  Christ,  heightened  by  the  expectation  of  a  second 
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advent  nigh  at  haud^  led  him  impetuously  to  denounce  any 
scheme  which  compromised  for  a  moment  the  function  of  rulers 
as  defenders  of  the  faith.  '  To  put  powers  into  the  hands  of  any 
man  who  was  not  ready^  and  indeed  eager^  to  declare  himself  a 
follower  of  Christy  according  to  the  apparent  means  of  Christ's 
own  appointing,  was  an  act  of  national  sacrilege  to  him/  He 
could  not  understand  '  how  circumstances  could  modify  belief^ 
or  individual  and  temporary  hardships  set  aside  everlasting 
truth/  Nor  was  it  in  him  to  enter  into  '  the  less  or  more  practi'- 
cable  degrees  of  national  virtue/  Taking  his  stand  upon  the 
absolute^  he  hurled  his  protest^  with  all  his  native  vehemence 
kindled  into  religious  indignation  and  horror^  against  the 
proposed  measure^  thinking  '  only  of  rights  and  never  of  practi- 
cability/ 

In  these  days  of  compromise^  the  stand  taken  by  Irving  will 
be  repudiated  as  bigoted  and  fanatical.  It  was  at  any  rate 
consistent.  Was  it  fanatical  ?  Irving's  views  of  right  and  truths 
in  their  application  to  the  government  of  nations^  may  seem  to 
some  fallacious  and  unreal.  But  there  is  something  im- 
measurably grand  in  the  theory  of  governing  a  Christian  nation 
on  absolutely  Christian  principles;  something  too  grand  for 
these  days  of  compromise^  but  to  which  an  after  age^  of  a 
higher  refinement  and  a  more  resolute  godliness^  may  probably 
do  honour. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  near  advent  had  for  some  time 
excited  the  attention  of  many  eminent  men.  The  idea  of  it  had 
been  quickened  in  Irvii^'s  mind^  not  only  by  the  conversations 
of  Mr.  Frere^  and  the  death  of  his  little  son^  but  mainly  by  the 
study  of  a  Spanish  work  on  the  subject^  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Ben  Ezra^  a  Hebrew  convert^  but  in  reality  the 
production  of  the  Jesuit  Lacunza.  To  the  translation  and 
f>ublication  of  this  treatise,  in  English,  Irving  had  devoted  the 
leisure  afforded  by  some  weeks  of  rest  at  Beckenham,  whither 
he  had  beisn  sent  to  recruit  his  failing  health.  It  was  natural 
that  a  common  bond  of  faith  should  draw  together  the  devout 
men  who  thus  waited  for  the  Lord.  After  several  preliminary 
meetings,  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  conference  for  the 
careful  study  of  Divine  prophecy  on  this  point,  at  Albury,  the 
seat  of  Henry  Drummond. 
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In  answer  to  the  inyitation  of  this  most  inscrutable  of  men 
a  party  of  some  twenty^  belonging  to  almost  every  rank  and 
every  orthodox  commnnity^  assembled  at  Albury^  on  the  first  day 
of  Advent^  1826,  under  the  presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  Bev.  Hugh  M^eile.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  order  and  reverence.  There  was  a  morning  sitting 
or  diet  before  breakfast,  at  which  the  subject  chosen  for  the  day 
was  '  opened '  by  one  of  the  members, — the  rest  taking  notes. 
Two  hours  were  then  allowed  for  breakfast  and  private  prayer, 
'  that  the  brethren  might  each  one  try  and  prove  himself  before 
the  Lord  upon  the  great  question  at  issue/  The  second  diet 
lasted  four  or  five  hours,  and  was  followed  by  dinner,  and  by 
a  freer  and  more  easy  conversation  around  the  library  fire  in  the 
evening.  The  effect  of  these  conferences  upon  Irving's  mind 
was  most  decisive.  In  describing  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
associations  of  the  place,  ^within  the  chime  of  the  church 
bells,'  'the  sweetest  spot,'  he  says,  'was  that  council-room 
where  I  met  the  servants  of  the  Lord, — ^the  wise  virgins  waiting, 
with  oil  in  their  lamps,  for  the  Bridegroom ;  and  a  sweeter  still 
was  that  secret  chamber  where  I  met  in  the  Spirit  my  Lord  and 
Master,  whom  I  hope  soon  to  meet  in  the  flesh.' 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  and  his  instalment  in  the 
new  church  which  had  been  built  for  him  in  Begent  Square,  and 
which  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  Irving  was  publicly  charged 
with  heterodox  teachings  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  been  viewed  with  some  suspicion,  but  more 
on  the  ground  of  his  erratic  and  unconventional  theories,  than 
of  any  doctrinal  heresy.  But '  an  idle  clergyman,  called  Cole,'  of 
whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  can  scarcely  speak  with  civility,  having 
heard  Irving  refer  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  '  that  air^, 
substance/  forthwith  assailed  him  in  a  pamphlet,  calling  public 
attention  to  his  heterodoxy.  The  perfect  humanity  of  Christ 
was  Irving's  favourite  theme.  With  the  utmost  intensity  he 
dung  to  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  his  Master, — an  idea 
whidb  he  wrought  out  to  exaggeration.  The  views  which  he  held, 
he  held  with  perfect  reverence.  The  first  shock  of  the  chaise 
of  heresy,  and  of  heresy  too  in  relation  to  his  adorable  Lord, 
utterly  unmanned  him.  The  last  thought  of  his  heart  would 
have  been  to  derogate   from  the  dignity  of   his  Master,  hia 
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impassioned  reverence  for  whom  had  probably  stimulated  the 
teaching  which  now  bore  the  brand  of  heresy. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  holding  lax  or  questionable 
views  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  This 
Review  has  already  pronounced,  with  no  uncertain  tones,  upon 
that  article  of  our  creed.  But  while  repudiating  the  theory  of 
the  '  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature/  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
test that  the  adoption  of  that  special  phraseology,  by  Irving's 
opponents,  unfairly  prejudiced  the  question  with  the  public,  and 
that  the  treatment  which  he  received  upon  this  point  was  ungener- 
ous and  unworthy.  Mr.  Cole's  conduct  was  impertinent,  if  not 
treacherous.  An  error  which  should  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  a  brotherly  expostulation  was  exaggerated  until  it  became  the 
watchword  of  a  violent  persecution.  It  is  always  impolitic  and 
often  cruel  to  drive  men  into  verbal  definitions.  Words  give  a 
form  and  sharpness  to  theories  which  in  themselves  are  far  less 
decisive.  Irving  was  goaded  by  opposition  to  adopt  a  formula 
and  to  defend  it ;  whereas,  had  he  been  left  alone,  the  world 
would  probably  have  heard  nothing  of  his  heresy.  But  let 
this  be  said  for  him,  that  the  idea  of  'the  sinfulness  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,'  in  the  sense  under  which  it  was 
understood  by  his  opponents,  was  as  abhorrent  to  his  mind  as 
it  was  to  theirs.  '  The  point  at  issue,'  he  says,  '  is  simply  this  : 
whether  Christ's  flesh  had  the  'grace  of  sinlessness  and  inoor- 
ruption,  from  its  proper  nature,  or  from  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost : — I  say  the  latter.' 

While  this  charge  of  heresy  was  hanging  over  him,  he 
decided  on  an  apostolic  visit  to  his  native  land,  '  to  warn,  first  his 
father's  house  and  kindred,  and  the  country  side  which  had  still 
so  great  a  hold  upon  his  heart,  and  then  universal  Scotland,  of 
that  Advent  which  he  looked  for  with  undoubting  and  fervent 
expectations.'  It  was  a  brilliant  success.  Wherever  he  preached, 
.  the  ministers  of  neighbouring  parishes  shut  up  their  churches, 
and  went  with  their  congregations  to  hear  him.  He  delivered 
twelve  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  Edinburgh,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  such  overwhelming  crowds,  that  he  had  to 
change  from  St.  Andrew's  to  West  Church,  with  its  'three 
hideous  galleries,'  and  even  then  there  was  not  room.  Chalmers 
tried  in  vain  to  get  in,  and  pronounced  the  lectures '  quite 
woeftil.'      Again,  we  see  him  attending  the  General  Assembly^ 
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during  the  discussion  on  the  Abolition  of  Tests.  'He  sat 
opposite  me^'  says  Chalmers^  '  as  if  his  eyes  and  looks^  seen 
through  the  railings  were  stationed  there  for  my  disqnietnde/ 
During  a  discoorse  on  the  coming  of  Christy  in  East  Chnrch^ 
Perth,  '  from  out  of  a  dark  cloud  which  obscured  the  church, 
there  came  forth  a  bright  blaze  of  lightning  and  a  crash  of 
thunder.  There  was  deep  stillness  in  the  audience.  The 
preacher  paused;  and  from  the  stillness  and  the  gloom,  his 
powerful  voice,  clothed  with  increased  solemnity,  pronounced 
these  words : — ''  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
be!***    The  effect  can  be  imagined. 

This  journey,  so  prosperous  and  triumphant,  was  clouded  at 
its  close  by  a  terrible  tragedy.  An  immense  crowd  had  gathered 
to  hear  him  in  Kirkcaldy  church.  While  the  people  sat  in 
expectation  of  the  preacher's  arrival,  the  gaUeries  suddenly  gave 
way  and  fell.  A  frightful  panic  ensued,  and  thirty-five  persons 
were  killed.  Irving,  on  reaching  the  church,  '  took  up  his  post 
under  a  window  in  the  staircase,  and,  conspicuous  by  his  great 
size  and  strength,  helped  many  of  the  terrified  fugitives  to  make 
iheir  way  out,  lifting  them  down  in  his  arms.'  One  of  the 
crowd  cruelly  taunted  him  with  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  The  reproach  sent  him  to  his  chamber  in  an  agony  of 
tears.  At  night,  when  all  was  over,  and  everything  had  been  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  the  sad  family  of  the  manse  gathered 
together  for  prayer.  The  grieved  soul  of  Irving  broke  forth  in 
bitter  tears :  '  God,'  said  he,  ^  hath  put  me  to  shame  this  day  before 
all  the  people  V  It  is  astonishing  how  much  odium  was  excited 
against  Irving,  because  of  this  catastrophe  at  Kirkcaldy.  Even 
Chalmers  spoke  bitterly  of  his  friend.  The  fact  is  noticeable 
as  indicating  that  the  tide  of  Irving's  popularity  had  already 
turned. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  his  grand  and  final  divergence.  For 
some  time,  Irving  had  been  convinced  that  the  '  gifts  *  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  were  not  exceptional,  but  were  the  heritage  of 
the  Church  of  all  times,  and  only  held  in  abeyance  because  of  the 
decay  of  faith.  These  convictions  at  this  juncture  were  strength- 
ened by  certain  remarkable  occurrences  at  Row,  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  This  locality  had  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  piety  of  its  inhabitants ;  '  piety  of  an  ecstatic,  absorbing 
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kind/  A  joong  penon  of  the  name  of  Inibdla  Gbmpbdly  of 
rare  and  saintly  character,  had  recently  died.  Her  sister,  who 
had  been  for  a  long  time  aflUcted  with  the  disease  whidi  had 
carried  Isabella  off,  was  lying,  as  all  supposed,  at  the  point  of 
death.  Bat,  '  while  all  aroond  her  were  anticipating  her  disso- 
lution, she  was  in  the  strength  of  faith,  meditating  missionary 
labours  among  the  heathen,'  and  looking  for  the  necessary 
endowments.  While  fasting  and  praying  in  company  with  her 
sister  and  a  female  friend  one  Sunday  evening, '  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  with  mighty  power  upon  the  sick  woman,  as  she  lay  iu  her 
weakness,  and  constrained  her  to  speak  at  great  length,  and 
with  superhuman  strength,  in  an  unknown  tongue/  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  wonders.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Clyde  dwelt  a  family  of  Maodonalds,  distinguished  for  sober  and 
consistent  piety.  Two  of  the  brothers,  returning  from  their 
work,  found  their  invalid  sister  in  the  agonies  of  the  new 
inspiration.  They  thought  she  was  dying ;  but  she  addressed 
them  at  great  length,  and  finished  with  the  prayer  that  James 
might  at  once  receive  the  Holy  Ohost.  Instantly  James  said, 
with  perfect  calmness, '  I  have  got  it ;'  and,  going  to  lus  sister's 
bedside,  he  took  the  djring  girl  by  the  hand,  saying, '  Arise  and 
stand  upright.'  And  she  arose,  cured.  He  then  wrote  to  Mary 
Campbell,  who  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  conveying  to  her 
the  same  command.  She  at  once  rose  up,  and,  declaring  herself 
healed,  returned  to  active  life. 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  events,  the  reality  of  which 
was  generally  admitted,  was  immense.  Almost  every  notable 
Christian  man  of  the  time  took  the  matter  into  devout  and 
anxious  consideration.  Irving  entered  into  it  with  all  his  heart, 
quickened  in  his  interest  by  its  bearing  upon  his  millenarian 
views,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  illness  of  a  little  boy,  for  whose 
restoration  to  health  he  almost  dared  to  hope  there  might  be 
some  miraculous  intervention.  But  the  child  died.  It  is  said, 
that  he  went  tearless  and  fasting  through  the  dark  Sabbath  afier 
the  child's  death,  and  that  after  preaching  from  the  words, '  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me,'  he  flung  himself 
in  an  agony  of  tears  upon  the  little  coffin.  But,  though  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes,  '  he  never  paused  or  slackened,  on  that 
account,  in  the  faith  which  did  not  depend  upon  personal  bless- 
ings; but  watched  with  an  interest  unabated  the  new  ; 
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Ions  dispensation  which  had  not  saved  his  child,  but  which  yet 
he  tnisted  in  as  Divine  and  true/ 

Eodesiastioal  oonrts,  roused  probably  by  this  new  phase  of  his 
faiih^  began  to  take  action  against  him.  The  Presbytery  of 
London  condemned  his  writings^  and  excommunicated  him  from 
their  body.  The  General  Assembly  of  1831  ^launched  a  pass- 
ing arrow'  at  him^  decreeing^  '  that  if  at  any  time  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  should  claim  the  privileges  of  a  licentiate  or 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds 
should  be  enjoined  to  inquire  whether  he  were  the  author  of 
certain  works^  and  to  proceed  thereafter  as  they  should  see  fit.' 
But  Irving,  though  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  isolation  of  his  posi- 
tion, was  intent  upon  deeper  than  personal  questions.  At  half- 
past  six  o^clock  of  every  morning,  he  was  found  surrounded  by 
a  large  company,  pleading  for  the  inspiration  promised  to  the 
last  days.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  these  meetings 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Story,  of  Rosneath,  that  two  of  his  flock  had 
received  the  gift  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  A  little  later,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Martin,  that  Ood  had  raised  up  the  order  of  pro- 
phets amongst  them,  and  that  they,  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  spake  with  tongues. 

Hitherto  the  morning  meetings  alone  had  been  ^  edified '  with 
these  utterances.  Irving  had  not  allowed  the  tongues  in  public. 
But  the  warning  voices  of  the  prophets  charged  him  with 
restraining  the  Spirit.  He  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity. 
Foreseeing  the  results  of  permitting  the  utterances  in  public 
worship,  he  yet  dared  not  hinder  the  work  of  Ood.  Circum- 
stances, however,  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands.  While  he 
was  preaching  to  a  vast  audience, — himself  indulging  the  hope 
of  inspiration, — ^a  *  sister,'  unable  to  restrain  the  mystic  impulse, 
rushed  down  the  aisle,  the  '  tongue '  bursting  from  her  lips  as 
she  disappeared.  The  preacher,  calm  and  unmoved,  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  the  Divine  directory  by  which  he  must 
henceforth  be  guided. 

The  '  utterances'  thus  introduced  into  the  congregation  were 
short'  exhortations  or  warnings,  delivered  in  Englishj  and  having 
neither  depth  of  meaning  nor  power  of  thought;  but  preceded 
by  some  sentences,  or  exclamations,  in  the  'tongue.'  The  unin- 
teUq^ble  '  tongue '  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  inspiration.  Dr. 
Lee^  of  Cambridge^  bmng  anidysed  the  tongues,  found  ihem  to 
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represent  no  language  under  heaven.  Many^  however,  supposed 
them  to  be  utterances  of  some  living  dialect.  Mary  Campbell 
believed  her  '  tongue '  to  belong  to  the  language  of  the  Pelew 
Islands.    This  was  a  tolerably  safe  speculation. 

One  witness,  speaking  of  the  strange  sound,  describes  it  as 
'bursting  forth  with  an  astonishing  and  terrible  crash.'  When 
the  power  fell  upon  Mr.  Baxter,  '  the  utterance  was  so  loud,' 
says  he,  '  that  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  mouth,  to  stop  the 
sound,  that  I  might  not  alarm  the  house.'  Irving's  version  of 
these  remarkable  endowments  is  yet  more  striking. 

'  The  whole  utterance,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  it, 
is  with  a  power  and  strength  and  fulness,  and  sometimes  rapidity, 
of  voice,  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  person's  ordinary 
utterance  in  any  mood;  and  I  would  say,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  effects  upon  a  simple  mind,  quite  supernatural.  There  is 
a  power  in  the  voice  to  thrill  the  heart,  and  overawe  the  spirit, 
after  a  manner  which  I  have  never  felt.  There  is  a  warmth  and 
majesty  and  a  sustained  grandeur  in  the  voice,  especially  of 
those  who  prophesy,  which  I  have  never  heard  even  a  resem- 
blance to,  except  now  and  then  in  the  sublimest  and  most 
impassioned  words  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neill.  It  is  a 
mere  abandonment  of  all  truth  to  call  it  screaming  or  crying ;  it  is 
the  most  majestic  and  divine  utterance  which  I  have  ever  heard, 
some  parts  of  which  I  never  heard  equalled,  and  no  part  of  it 
surpassed  by  the  finest  execution  of  genius  and  art  exhibited  at 
the  oratorios  in  the  concerts  of  sacred  music' 

Driven  by  the  warning  voices  of  the  endowed,  Irving  publicly 
confessed  that  he  had  been  in  error  in  restraining  the  utterances 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  congregation,  and  announced  that  in  future 
the  speaking  with  tongues  would  be  permitted  in  the  services. 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  'an  unknown  tongue' 
rang  through  the  assembly,  followed  by  the  declaration,  '  He 
shall  reveal  it.  He  shall  reveal  it.  Tea,  heed  it.  Yea,  heed  it. 
Ye  are  yet  in  the  wilderness.  Despise  not  His  word.  Despise 
not  His  word.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  away  I  *  The 
die  was  now  cast,  and  from  that  time  the  Regent  Square  Church 
became  a  Babel. 

On  all  sides  his  old  friends  began  to  give  way  and  desert  him. 
The  elders  of  the  Church,  with  one  exception,  were  against  him. 
Chalmers  looked  on  in  cold  and  mute  amaze,    Carlyle  tried  to 
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stay  his  old  school-fellow^  as  he  drifted  into  'Chaos;'  but 
Irving  listened  silently  to  his  appeals,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  trustees  of  the  church  vainly  endeavoured  to  per  • 
suade  him  to  a  compromise,  and  were  compelled  to  take  proceed- 
ing against  him  in  the  London  Presbytery.  On  the  very 
morning  of  his  trial,  Baxter,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  promi- 
nent of  the  'gifted,'  deserted  him,  expressing  his  convictions 
that  they  had  all  been  speaking  by  a  lying  spirit.  After  listen- 
ing to  Irving's  long  and  eloquent  defence,  the  Presbytery 
decerned  that  lie  had  rendered  himself  unfit  to  remain  the 
minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  and  that  he  should  be 
removed  therefrom  : — '  the  next  morning,  in  the  early  May 
sunshine,  before  the  world  was  half  awake,  the  daily  congrega- 
tion gathering  to  their  matins  found  the  gates  of  the  church 
closed  upon  them.' 

But  the  people  were  faithful  to  their  pastor.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  eight  hundred  communicants  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  room  rented  temporarily  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  place 
was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  congregation ; 
and  for  some  time  Irving  preached  to  immense  assemblies  in  the 
open  air.  At  length  a  large  gallery  in  Newman  Street,  formerly 
belonging  to  West,  the  painter,  was  secured,  and  solemnly 
opened, — the  service  being  frequently  interrupted  by  '  tongues.' 
Among  the  inspired  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Henry  Drummond. 

Boused  by  a  solemn  and  indignant  judgment  passed  by  Irving, 
in  the  Morning  Watch,  on  the  General  Assembly,  that  august 
body  proceeded  to  take  formal  action  against  him,  and  by  a  com- 
mission ordered  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  to  bring  the  oflFender 
to  trial.  The  members  of  the  Presbytery  were  forthwith  con- 
vened. They  were  not  of  very  imposing  aspect.  Many  of 
them  were  '  half  farmers,  half  ministers,'  not  'pale  theologians, 
but  rosy,  rural  men,'  whose  incompetence  to  act  as  a  tribunal 
in  so  weighty  a  case  Mrs.  Oliphant  bitterly  deplores. 

By  noon  of  the  appointed  day  the  old  church  of  Annan  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  At  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  stood 
Edward  Irving,  charged  with  'printing,  publishing,  and  dis- 
seminating heresies  and  heretical  doctrines,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  the  fallen  state  and  sinfulness  of  our  Lord's  human 
nature.'  Little  evidence  was  deemed  necessary,  beyond  his  own 
admission  that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  specified  works. 
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His  definoe^  wliidi  indicated  na  decay  (tf  mental  vigour,  was  a 
long  and  eloquent  prateat  againat  the  diBingennons  statement  of 
the  point  at  issne*  Indignantly  he  declared  that  the  case  had 
been  prejudged  byAe  phraseology  in  which  the  charges  were 
drawn  up.  One  by  one  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  pro- 
nounced their  judgment,  and  the  yerdict  was,  ^  Guilty  as  libelled/ 
When  the  Moderator  asked  Irving  if  he  could  state  any  objec- 
tion why  sentence  of  deposition  should  not  be  passed  against 
him,  he  again  solemnly  declared  that  he  did  not  hold  the  siniul- 
ness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  besought  the  Presby- 
tery, as  they  valued  their  souls,  not  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 
In  the  hush  which  followed,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  church, 
which  was  lighted  with  but  one  candle,  a  voice  was  suddenly 
heard,  crying,  ^ Arise,  depart!  Arise,  depart!  flee  ye  out  of 
her !  Ye  cannot  pray  I  How  can  ye  pray  to  Christ  whom  ye 
deny  ?  Depart,  depart  I  Flee,  flee  I  ^  The  speaker  was  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Dow,  late  minister  of  Irongray.  In  the  excitement 
and  confusion,  ^  Irving  went  forth  from  the  church  where  he  had 
been  baptiased  and  ordained, — from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
sanctuary  of  his  fathers, — never  more  to  enter  within  walls  dedi- 
cated to  her  worship,  till  he  entered  in  silent  pomp  to  wait  the 
resunection  and  advent  of  his  Lord.' 

Eetuming,  full  of  care  and  weariness,  to  London,  he  was 
interdicted  by  the  declaration  of  the  '  voices  *  at  Newman  Street 
from  exercising  any  priestly  fimction,  or  administerii^  the 
Sacraments,  or  even  preaching,  excepting  to  those  less  sacred 
assemblies  to  which  unbelievers  were  admitted.  Astounded,  he 
yet  uttered  no  murmur,  but  sat  in  the  lowest  places  of  the 
Church  which  he  himself  had  created,  in  silent  and  resigned 
humility.  No  ftdler  pledge  could  he  have  given  of  his  thorough 
and  godly  sincerity.  If,  as  many  of  his  enemies  say,  he  had 
initiated  a  Church  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  his  own 
glory,  he  would  have  withstood  the  injunction  of  the  '  tongues/ 
But  they  were  to  him  the  oracles  of  heaven, — and  '  not  Esekiel, 
when  that  prophet  stood  tearless,  forbidden  to  weep,  and  saw 
the  desire  of  his  eyes  buried  out  of  his  sight,  was  a  more  perfect 
sign  to  his  generation,  than  this  loyal,  humble,  uncompensated 
soul.'  After  patiently  waiting  for  the  direction  of  Heaven,  he 
was  ordained  '  angel '  of  the  flock  at  Newman  Street,  by  the 
express  sanction  of  the  supernatural  voices. 
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Bat  lie  nerer  more  was  the  Edward  Irving  of  old.  The 
records  of  the  church  in  Newman  Street  disdose  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  master  there.  He  had  to  suffer  perpetual  humilia- 
tion. The  '  voices '  declared  that  it  was  not  now  his  province  to 
draw  conclusions^  on  his  own  authority^  from  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  the  flock.  Wayward  and  fanatical  men  were  his 
masters,  and  he^  in  unmurmuring  faith^  quietly  followed.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  baptism  of  fire.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  read  in 
the  Newman  Street  records  that  he  reluctantly  received  the 
'  various  particulars  of  the  new  order  of  things/  but  that  light 
always  broke  in  upon  his  mind  at  last^  and  he  '  confessed  his 
error.' 

A  few  glimpses  more^  and  the  end  comes.  There  is  death 
again  in  his  house^  poor  Mrs.  Irving  regarding  it  as  a  judgment 
'for  Edward's  sin  in  remaining  in  Scotland  after  meeting  the 
Presbytery/ — a  sin  for  which  he  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
Church.  Announcing  the  death  of  this  child  to  Dr.  Martin, 
Irving  writes  : — *  When,  in  faith,  I  addressed  words  of  godliness 
to  nourish  the  seed  of  faith  which  was  in  him,  his  patient  heed 
was  wonderful.'     He  was  but  a  few  months  old  ! 

Now  comes  the  record  of  failing  health.  There  are  no  more 
open-air  sermons.  Friends  remark  that  his  characteristic  fire 
has  deserted  him,  and  that  in  its  stead  is  a  strangely  plaintive 
pathos,  '  as  exquisitely  touching  and  tender  as  his  exhibition  of 
intellectual  power  had  been  majestic'  His  people,  alarmed  by 
his  languor  and  wasting  vigour,  sanction  his  wish  '  to  wander 
slowly  over  the  country,  wending  his  way  by  degrees  to  Scot* 
land,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  strength,  as  well  as  doing  the 
Lord's  work,  by  the  way.'  Reaching  Glasgow,  after  a  listless 
but  pleasant  wandering  in  England,  he  appears,  'walking 
home  after  the  worship  is  over,  fain  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  the 
elder  who  has  come  hastily  from  London,  to  be  near  him,'  and 
'sometimes  pausing,  as  they  thread  the  streets  in  this  sad 
fashion,  to  take  breath  and  gather  strength.'  And  then  we  see 
him,  assuring  his  friends  that  though  he  seemed  to  be  dying,  he 
was  convinced  that  Ood  yet  meant  to  raise  him,  and  urging 
them  to  expect  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — 'adding,  with 
pathetic  humility,  that  of  these  gifts  he  himsdf  had  never  been 
found  worthy.'  At  last,  (m  a  g^my  Sabbath  evening,  in  the 
December  of  1834,  with  the  worda^  '  If  I  die,  I  die  unto  the 
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Lord/  upon  his  lips^ '  the  last  bonds  of  mortal  trouble  dropped 
asunder^  and  the  saint  and  martyr  entered  into  the  rest  of  his 
Lord.' 

And  so  ended  this  beautiful  but  erratic  life^*— a  life  which  stirs 
our  sympathy  and  admiration^  butwhich^  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  defies  and  baffles  our  philosophy.  Among  the  traditions 
of  his  birthplace,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early  history^  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  influences  which  gave  some  character  to 
his  mind.  The  unparalleled  fame  of  his  ministry  may  be 
explained  by  natural  laws.  But  philosophy  fails  to  expound  the 
process  of  his  lamentable  decadence  and  fall.  Chalmers,  far- 
sighted  and  keen  of  discernment  as  he  was,  could  never 
understand  him ;  Coleridge  watched  his  course  with  mute 
wonderment ;  and  Carlyle,  his  oldest  and  fastest  friend,  stood  by 
his  grave  loving,  but  confounded.  Charity,  unable  to  reason, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  blame,  has  sought  to  solve  the  problem  on 
the  hypothesis  of  mental  aberration.  But  his  life  furnishes  no 
evidence  of  this.  His  letters  up  to  the  last  are  clear  and  intelli- 
gent as  the  products  of  his  prime ;  his  sermons,  though  toned 
with  more  of  pathos,  equal,  in  force,  and  subtlety,  and  beauty, 
the  compositions  which  won  for  him  his  first  fame.  His  defence 
at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  has  already  been  cited  as  a  marvel 
of  eloquence  and  argumentative  skill.  The  physiology  of  mania, 
it  is  true,  reveals  the  possibility  of  a  sound  judgment  on  all  other 
points  co-existing  with  wildness  on  one  particular  point.  Tet 
Irving's  expositions  of  the  doctrines  on  which  he  diverged  from 
conventional  standards  are  calm  and  philosophical.  Whatever 
maybecome  of  thetheory  of  mania,the  charge  of  deceptionis  revolt- 
ign.  There  are  some  who  explain  his  later  life  on  the  supposition 
that,  unable  to  live  without  that  popularity  with  which  he  had 
once  been  crowned,  and  which  was  now  fading  upon  his  brow,  he 
was  driven  to  singularity,  and,  by  successive  stages,  to  impos- 
ture. His  whole  life  rebuts  and  flings  off  the  slander.  He  himself 
must  ever  be  separated  from  his  followers,  who,  alas  1  w^re  too 
often  his  leaders.  Among  them  there  were  many  impostors, 
and  not  a  few  fools ;  but  he,  with  all  his  faults,  was  at  least  true, 
^-deceived,  but  never  deceiving.  An  impostor  would  have 
claimed  the  endowments,  which  Irving  reverently  believed  others 
to  possess,  and  for  which  he  waited  with  a  faith  which  never  faU 
tered,  though  it  was  never  rewarded.     Nor  was  this  &ith 
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remarkable.  It  was  the  natural  development  of  Irving's  mind. 
Ardently  embracing  the  idea  of  an  approaching  millennium^  he 
could  not^  with  the  extreme  literalness  of  his  belief^  fail  to  look 
for  the  gifts  promised  to  the  latter  days.  His  theories  of  spirit 
tual  gifts  were  the  natural  results  of  his  Millenarianism.  He 
knew  nothing  of  that  elastic  Millenarianism  of  these  days  which 
adopts  literally  as  much  of  prophecy  as  convenient^  and  explains 
away  the  remainder  in  figures.  The  Book  which  taught  him  to 
look  for  a  Second  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man^  taught  him  also  to 
expect  preparatory  'signs.'  His  faith^  though  ill-grounded^ 
was  at  least  consistent ;  and  if  blame  be  attachable  to  him^ 
it  is  a  blame  of  which  ten  thousand  men^  less  reverent  than 
he,  are  more  worthy, — ^the  blame  of  venturing  beyond  the 
ancient  landmarks, — of  launching  out  upon  a  forbidden  deep, — 
of  trying  to  soar  with  human  wing  into  Divine  mysteries.  But 
we  do  not  blame  him.  We  honour  the  dust  which  lies  in  the 
sombre  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  gladly  weave  a  wreath 
to  the  memory  of  that  gallant  and  faithful  soul  who  saw 
'  through  a  glass  darkly,'  and  who  now  seeth  '  face  to  face.' 
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Aet.  YII. — Hid  Treasures,  and  the  Search  for  them :  being  the 
Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  to  Bible^Classes.  By  John 
Hartley.    Mason. 

The  work  which  stands  alone  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
stands  almost  alone  in  our  literature  as  the  representative  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ministerial  instruction.  Books  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  which  assume  the  existence  of  Bible-classes,  and 
furnish  hints  and  materials  for  assistance  in  conducting  them ; 
but  this  admirable  little  volume  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
scene  itself;  it  lets  us  follow  the  Minister  into  his  class-room, 
where  he  exchanges  the  pulpit  for  the  chair,  and  makes  his 
Bible  the  text-book  of  a  systematic  teaching  modified  accord- 
ingly. These  classes  have  not  often  revealed  their  secrets 
through  the  press.  Their  function  has  been  that  of  a  simple 
and  unostentatious  adjunct  to  the  pulpit;  and  their  operations 
have  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  pastoral 
impulse  to  supplement  the  higher  ministry  by  instructions  of  a 
freer,  less  formal,  and  more  miscellaneous  character.  But 
their  results,  however  quietly  attained,  have  been  very  great. 
There  are  multitudes  now  living,  and  acting  their  part  in  mature 
life,  to  whom  the  term  Bible-class  suggests  the  most  grateful  re- 
membrances ;  who  are  never  weary  of  acknowledging  the  benefits 
conferred  by  it  upon  their  youth,  and  of  tracing  its  early  influ- 
ence through  the  whole  of  their  following  years.  There  are 
still  greater  multitudes  of  the  young  who  are  now  being  more 
or  less  moulded  by  these  classes,  and  receiving  from  them  no 
small  proportion  of  the  culture  which  is  forming  their  character 
for  life.  And  this  institute  of  pastoral  labour,  without  losing  its 
essentially  subordinate  rank,  is  becoming  rapidly  more  import- 
ant. Bible-classes  are  multiplying;  and,  as  they  multiply,  they 
assume  new  forms,  take  a  wider  range,  embrace  a  lai^er  variety 
of  subjects,  gather  within  their  sphere  greater  numbers,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  are  effecting  a  proportionate  increase  of  good. 

The  common  element  in  these  classes  is  their  mdcing  the 
Bible  the  sole  text-book.  But,  with  that  one  element  of  unity, 
th^  are  as  diversified  in  other  respects  as  the  tastes  and  tend- 
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encies  of  their  conductoFB  can  make  them.    No  direct  ordinanoe 
gave  them  birth^  no  rule  prescribes  their  limits^  and  they  are 
amenable  to  no  spediSc  tribunal:   consequently^  they  adapt 
themselTes  to  circamstanoes  with  perfect  freedom^  and  exhibit  a 
variety  of  characteristics  as  interesting  as  it  is  expedient.    Were 
a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  woi^ing^  and  to 
obtain  their  statistics^  the  result  would  be  rather  startling  to 
many.    Beginning,  where  all  ought  to  begin,  with  the  little 
ones,  we  should  find  classes  reported  in  which  children  are 
gathered  weekly  around  the  Minister,  and  taught  to  read  and 
love  the  Bible  with  him ;  classes  in  which  catechumens — youth 
in  the  critical  borderland  between  childhood  and  maturity,  sons 
of  the  law  in  the  Hebrew  sense — are  assembled  for  religious 
teaching  and  guidance ;  and  classes  in  which  young  men  and 
women,  separately  or  together,  receive  pastoral  instruction  out 
of  the  Scriptures.    The  report  would  present  a  more  imposing 
account  of  classes  in  which  lessons  are  given  on  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  scriptural  subjects,  comprising  all  the  diversified 
literature  of  the  Bible  as  such ;  others  in  which  the  teachers  are 
met  for  the  purpose  of  studying  with  them  their  Sunday  lessons ; 
others  in  which  inteUigent  yoimg  men  discuss  under  their 
Minister's  guidance  biblical  topics,  by  paper  or  otherwise ;  and 
others  in  which  theological  instruction  is  more  formally  given 
to  a  yet  more  select  number.    It  would  then  rise  to  those 
daaaes  in  which   the  Scriptures  are  closely  and  thoroughly 
expounded  for  the  benefit  of  all  those,  whether  young  or  other- 
wise, who  can  command  time  to  attend,  and   who  regard  a 
weekly  hour  of   such  ministerial    instruction  as    a  welcome 
addition  to  the  more  public  means  of  grace.    The  report  would 
certainly  include  all  these  forms  of  the  Bible-class ;  of  its  pro- 
bable statistics  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently.    The  numbers 
attending  all  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  great,  and  in  most 
of  them  increasing.     But  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole 
would  be,  that  very  much  more  good  might  be  effected  by  means 
of  this  institute.     For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  the  minis- 
terial Bible-class  is  a  power  the  strength  of  which  is  not  valued 
as  it  ought ;  and  we  shall  occupy  a  few  pages  in  trying  to  make 
our  readers  share  this  conviction.   The  subject  is  very  suggestive, 
whether  it  respects  the  Minister  as  teaching  out  of  the  pulpit,  or 
%he  Mud  of  teadiing  which  he  gives,  or  the  young  people  who 
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are  mainly  benefited^  The  remarks  which  we  shall  make  on 
these  several  heads  will  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the  design  of 
this  journal^  one  function  of  which  is  to  vindicate  for  the  Bible 
its  supreme  place  in  literature ;  and  they  will  humbly  aim  at 
the  benefit  of  a  large  class  of  readers  especially  concerned. 

The  fondamental  principle  of  the  institution  we  advocate  is 
thiSj  that  the  Christian  Minister's  office  is  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Bible :  not  only  in  the  pulpit^  but  out  of  the  pulpit ;  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  teacher ;  not  only  in  the  doctrines 
and  morals  of  Scripture,  but  in  every  part  of  it.  His  duty  is  to 
make  biblical  instruction  the  law  of  his  life ;  and  the  Bible-class 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  part  of  his  duty  that  cannot 
be  done  so  well  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  always  important,  and  especially  so  in  these  days  of 
distraction,  that  the  young  Minister  should  be  reminded  of  the 
extent  of  his  obligation  to  study  and  to  unfolcl  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  bears  to  him  a  relation  which  no  other  book  does ; 
and  he  stands  to  the  Bible  in  a  relation  in  which  no  other  man 
stands  to  it.  His  life  and  energies,  of  thought  and  action,  are 
pledged  to  that  one  object.  The  Bible  is  the  centre  of  all 
literature  to  him,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  in  which  it  is  the 
centre  to  all.  It  is  his  own  peculiar  and  sacred  province :  to 
study  it,  to  defend  it,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  its  secrets, 
and  to  unfold  them  all,  is  the  great  business  of  his  life.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  no  special  prerogative  of  possession,  no  special 
immunity  from  error,  no  clerical  monopoly  of  its  blessings. 
The  Book  is  the  common  heritage;  and  every  part  of  it  is 
thrown  open  to  every  man.  There  is  no  order  of  men  to  whom, 
as  an  order  of  men,  has  been  given  a  right  of  absolute  control 
over  the  Scriptures,  or  a  guarantee  of  their  infallible  interpreta- 
tion. The  great  dedaration  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  revoked 
any  such  grant,  if  it  had  ever  been  made  in  the  past;  and 
expressly  precluded  any  such  distinction  in  the  great  Church  of 
the  future.  Whoso  hath  an  ear  may  hear,  and  whoso  heareth 
may  understand.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  this  great  truth  to 
deny  the  special  charge  which  is  given  to  the  Christian  ministiy 
concerning  the  sacred  volume.  They  are  its  human  guardians 
and  expositors :  they  are  set  for  its  defence,  and  set  apart  for  its 
study.  All  its  treasures  are  put  into  their  hands  as  house- 
holders, to  be  dispensed  by  l^eir  fidelity;  they  are  expressly 
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encouraged  to  regard  themselves  as  Christian  scribes^  to  be 
versed  beyond  all  others  in  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  they  are 
promised  that  'with  what  measure  they  mete'  out  the  endless 
stores  of  instruction  committed  to  their  hands  'it  shall  be 
measured  to  them  again/  The  more  they  'magnify'  their 
office  in  this  respect^  and  '  make  it  honourable '  by  their  own 
diligence^  the  better  for  themselves  and  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  world.  It  should  be  their  ambition  to  make  themselves^ 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be^  supreme  in  this  sphere.  What- 
ever other  pursuits  they  engage  in^  as  the  recreation  of  life^  their 
study  should  be  in  the  Book  of  their  profession  and  calling. 
There  they  should  be  masters.  If  not  in  other  matters^  in  this 
at  least  they  should  be  the  highest  human  authorities.  But  this 
supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  save  by  thos^  who  systematic- 
ally and  steadily  make  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  the  business 
of  their  lives.  And  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  the  power 
they  will  feel  it  incumbent  to  use  it  actively ;  they  will  more 
and  more  understand  that  they  are  not  only  passive  referees^  to 
whom  difficult  points  may  be  brought  for  solution^  but  that  they 
are  appointed  to  open  and  dispense  the  treasures  they  are 
intrusted  with  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  opportunity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pulpit  cannot  exhaust  this  ministerial 
responsibility.  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  pulpit  that  the  Minister 
discharges  the  main  part  of  his  duty ;  there  his  fidelity  must 
ultimately  be  tested  and  approved ;  and^  if  he  there  shows  him- 
self faithful  to  his  great  text-book^  he  will  not  be  chargeable 
with  unfaithfulness  elsewhere.  But  the  Christian  Minister  is 
in  the  pulpit  only  a  few  hours  in  the  week ;  and,  although  those 
few  hours  represent  the  result  of  the  studies  of  many  hours,  and 
are  indeed  the  pith  and  soul  of  his  life,  yet  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  week  cannot  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Bible  on  him  who 
is  its  professed  expositor.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  pulpit  has  its  manifold  restrictions,  especially  in  the  present 
day.  The  Bible  in  the  pulpit  is,  after  all,  only  the  Bible  within 
the  Bible :  the  most  excellent  part  of  that  which  is  all  excellent, 
but  still  only  a  part.  Preaching  Gospel  truths  to  the  imcon- 
verted,  and  applying  the  evangelical  promises  to  the  penitent, 
and  teaching  the  saved  Church  for  its  edification,  absorb  and 
bring  into  pulpit  use  a  wide  range  of  Scripture,  but  still  leave  a 
large  and  precious  remainder.    We  are  iree  to  admit  that  the 
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pulpit  has  been  in  past  timesy  and  might  be  no\v,  and  perhapa 
one  day  will  be^  the  centre  cKf  more  frequent  and  more  com- 
prehensive teaching  than  now  proceeds  from  it.  The  time  may 
come  again  when  a  much  more  copious^  systematic^  and 
exhaustive  unfolding  of  the  treasures  of  the  word  of  God  will  be 
tolerated  or  demanded  in  the  chair  of  ministerial  instruction. 
But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Many  causes  have  con- 
curred to  limit  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to  the  sermon  or 
homily  proper.  The  congregation  is  generally  impatient  of  any 
marked  deviation.  But  into  this  question  it  is  needless  here  to 
enter;  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  define  the  circle  of 
subjects  confessedly  appropriate  to  the  preacher's  office.  But 
we  shall  iSnd  it  easier  in  due  time  to  point  out  those  which  are 
not  appropriate ;  and^  meanwhile,  will  assume  that  the  Christian 
Minister  who  would  discharge  all  his  obligations  to  the  Bible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  must  teach  the 
Scriptures  elsewhere  than  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  ways 
supplementary  to  his  preaching. 

The  Minister's  Bible-class  suggests  itself  at  once  as  the  very 
adjunct  that  the  pulpit  requires.  But,  upon  proceeding  to  sketch 
its  capabilities,  we  must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  inti- 
mate that  it  is  the  only,  or  indeed  the  indi^ensable,  adjunct. 
We  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  It  is  only  one 
of  many  expedients  by  which  a  faithful  pastor  may  seek  to  satisfy 
his  desire  of  usefulness,  and  to  pay  his  great  debt  to  the  word 
of  life.  To  discharge  that  obligation  fully,  or  in  any  sense 
whatever,  requires  that  he  make  his  whole  life  bear  the  burden. 
The  Christian  pastorate  is,  to  all  who  strive  to  realize  its  true 
ideal,  a  perpetual  life-long  all-pervading  ministry  of  the  word. 
Besides  making  his  own  character  its  reflection,  the  Minister 
must  strive  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  all  persons  and  all 
circumstances  surrounding  him.  On  all  occasions  he  must  be 
ready  to  exhibit  its  endless  applications  to  common  life;  to  show 
its  bearing  on  every  question ;  to  pronounce  its  verdict  on  every 
disputed  point,  its  solution  of  every  difficulty.  He  must  be 
ready  to  defend  it  when  attacked,  to  rescue  I't  when  in  danger, 
to  introduce  it  when  forgotten,  and  to  give  his  true  interpreta- 
tion when  it  is  perverted.  In  short,  his  fidelity  to  the  book 
intrusted  to  him  demands  that  he  qualify  himself  to  be  an  inter- 
preter and  a  referee  everywhere  and  in  all  companies,  in  what- 
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soever  periams  to  it  and  its  literature.  And  there  are  many 
who  make  their  pastoral  life  the  only  and  the  sufficient  sup* 
plement  of  their  public  preaching.  But^  granting  this^  the  classes 
of  which  we  shall  now  speak  must  commend  themselves  to  the 
young  and  active  Minister^  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  medium  of 
teachings  intermediate  between  the  pulpit  and  the  common  life. 

In  this  branch  of  service^  supposing  him  to  engage  in  it^  the 
young  Minister  must  choose  his  own  specific  course^  and  conform 
the  character  of  his  instruction  to  the  character  of  those  whom 
he  has  to  instruct.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  nor  have 
we  any  published  models  for  imitation.  Every  man  must  con- 
sult his  own  taste  or  peculiar  gift ;  must  take  into  account  what 
time  he  has  to  dedicate  to  such  service^  and  what  kind  of 
companies  he  can  gather  around  him.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
without  its  use  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  three  distinct  kinds 
of  Bible-class  which  have  found  pretty  general  acceptance  in 
the  present  day :  the  first  occupied  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  externals  of  the  Bible ;  the  second  devoted  more  particularly 
to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it ;  and  the  third  concerned  only 
with  the  text  and  its  direct  exposition. 

The  Bible-class  abmU  the  Bible  comes  first.  It  embraces  all 
the  literatore  of  the  Scriptures ;  all  biblical  questions  and  sub* 
jects,  in  short,  which  are  not  doctrine  or  exposition.  The 
conductor  of  such  a  class  has  the  common  '  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures  *  for  his  guide ;  and  can  make  such  a  judicious 
selection  of  his  topics  as  shall  lead  his  students  through  paths 
of  most  grateful  variety  to  a  sound  general  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  and  contents  of  the  holy  volume.  Such  classes 
are  not  uncommon :  some  of  them  more  systematic,  and  some 
of  them  less ;  but  all  seeking  to  ground  young  people  in  the 
fundamentals  of  what  ought  to  be  known  about  the  grand  fabric 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  reverent  admiration 
of  the  heavenly  art  displayed  in  its  structure.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  procure  information  on  this  point;  and,  as  the 
result,  have  found  a  number  of  classes  in  healthy  operation  which 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  writers,  contents,  and  scope  of  the 
several  books  of  Scripture — the  history  and  formation  of  the 
two  canons — ^the  leading  types  and  symbols  with  their  corre- 
sponding antitypes  and  realities — the  several  prophecies  and  their 
fulfilments — the  texts  which  infidelity  has  in  all  ages  perverted^ 
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•with  the  special  perversions  of  modem  times — the  poetry  of 
Scripture  and  its  parallelism — the  Psalms,  their  divisions  and 
writers — the  Messianic  Psalms — ^the  several  lines  of  scriptural 
history,  and  the  leading  personages  in  its  biography — the  natural 
liistory  of  the  Bible — its  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas — the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple,  their  form  and  ritual — ^and  a  number  of 
other  similar  subjects.  The  classes  which  pursue  such  tracks  of 
inquiry  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  they  are  to  be  found,  and  they 
are  rapidly  increasing.  They  do  not  perhaps,  in  most  instances, 
rise  to  the  point  of  efficiency  and  vigour  which  the  above  remarks 
might  indicate ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  answer  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  given, 

Now^  it  is  hard  to  overrate  the  importance  of  such  systematic 
ministerial  instruction  as  this.  It  is  true  that  young  people 
might  read  about  such  matters  for  themselves ;  especially  in  these 
days,  when  the  accumulations  of  ages  of  industrious  research 
are  epitomized  in  hand-books  compiled  with  accuracy  and 
skill,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  But  it  is  easier 
to  recommend  these  books  than  to  insure  their  being  read ;  and 
they  are  essentially  dull  without  the  stimulus  of  n  living  prompter. 
Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  an  oral  instructor  in  such 
matters  as  these.  It  is  true,  also,  that  that  instructor  cannot 
do  very  much  with  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  in  the  short 
term  of  his  intercourse  with  such  classes.  But,  with  every 
deduction,  they  do  real  and  substantial  service.  They  are  most 
useful  to  the  young  Minister  himself.  They  keep  his  attention 
awake  to  the  learning  which,  saci*ed  to  all,  is  doubly  sacred  to 
him.  They  oblige  him  to  furbish  his  own  armoury,  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  stock  which  he  brought  with  him  &om  his  col- 
lege. They  tend  to  preserve  him  from  the  danger  of  limiting 
his  knowledge  of  Scripture  to  the  professional  round  of  his  pulpit 
texts,  and  to  mature  his  own  acquaintance  with  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous literature  that  enshrines  and  illustrates  those  texts. 
Meanwhile  to  the  young  people  themselves  he  may  make  them 
an  unmingled  benefit.  Their  Minister's  lectures  have  to  his  flock 
all  their  own  peculiar  charm,  with  the  additional  sanctity  that 
the  pastoral  relation  gives  them.  They  afibrd  him  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  investing  scriptural  matters  with  fresh  and  living 
interest.  They  give  him  the  means  of  imparting  what  is  of  more 
value  than  the  mere  information  conveyed — a  sound  and  healthy 
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bias.  He  can  teach  the  lessons  of  his  text-book  with  a  better 
influence  than  the  book  itself  can  exert.  He  can  make  these 
weekly  exercises — half-lectures^  half-conversations — the  channel 
of  infinite  good  suggestion.  In  them  he  may  do  much  towards 
protecting  the  young  from  the  stealthy  approaches  of  the  rational- 
izing and  irreverent  spirit ;  and  towards  enlisting  their  early  in- 
terests and  sympathies  on  the  side  of  truth.  While  dealing  with  the 
externals^  he  may  lead  the  way  to  what  is  within ;  while  examin- 
ing the  hem  and  the  fringes  of  the  vesture  of  truths  he  may  open 
their  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  vesture  itself.  And  thus  he 
may  hope  to  divert  their  minds  from  attractions  without ;  and^ 
by  his  own  quiet  influence^  prove  a  successful  rival  of  the  more 
demonstrative  claimants  for  the  ears  of  young  men.  To  do.this^ 
is  worth  the  best  labour  and  study  of  the  Minister  fresh  in  his 
work ;  and  if  his  weekly  Bible-class  really  has  in  it  such  capa- 
bilities of  usefulness,  to  himself  and  to  the  young  people  around 
him,  it  is  plainly  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  their  assistance. 
But  these  observations  have  more  than  suggested  the  second 
and  perhaps  higher  kind  of  class :  that,  namely,  which  makes 
the  Bible  a  text-book  for  directing  the  theological  judgments  and 
opinions  of  its  members.  This  kind  of  class  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  more  select.  But  many  specimens  of  it  may  be  found, 
especially  in  our  large  towns ;  their  number  also  is  multiplying, 
and  will  multiply,  just  in  proportion  as  it  comes  to  be  felt  by 
young  men  generally  that  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  ought 
to  be  apprehended,  in  their  truth  and  in  their  harmony,  by  every 
intelligent  Christian.  Most  young  men  are  either  engaged,  or 
hope  to  be  engaged,  in  instructing  those  younger  than  themselves; 
very  many  are  aspiring  one  day  to  teach  those  older  than  them- 
selves. And  if  we  add  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  present  day 
a  peculiar  and  specific  bias  to  theological  controversy,  it  will  not 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  Bible-classes,  professedly  for  theological 
ends,  are  spreading  in  Christian  Churches.  The  plan  of  con- 
ducting them  differs  in  different  places.  Sometimes  a  theological 
subject  is  taken,  and  the  Minister  gives  a  kind  of  lecture  upon 
it,  he  and  his  hearers  searching  the  Scriptures  together.  Some- 
times an  individual  is  appointed  to  write  a  short  essay  upon  a 
particular  doctrine,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  ministerial  com- 
ment, or  of  general  conversation.  Sometimes  the  Catechism 
accompanies  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  sometimes  a  well*known 
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body  of  divinity ;  and  in  some  instances  the  rather  perilous  expe- 
dient is  resorted  to,  of  giving  every  one  present  an  opportunity 
of  making  any  inquiry  that  his  curiosity,  or  love  of  ailment, 
or  ostentation,  or  desire  of  knowledge,  may  suggest. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  such  a  class  that  should  commend 
itself  to  the  young  Minister  who  loves  his  vocation,  and  has  a 
right  estimate  of  his  own  responsibility  and  power.     It  should 
be  his  humble  ambition  to  be,  in  his  way,  a  sort  of  theological 
tutor  to  his  flock,  especially  the  young ;  to  shield  them  from  the 
errors  and  heresies  that  are  everywhere  crying  to  be  heard,  and 
to  give  them  sound  instruction  in  the  science  of  revealed  truth. 
But  this  special  service  obviously  needs  specially  prepared  men ; 
and  demands  that  they  should  make  their  class-teaching  matter 
of  diligent  and  discreet  forethought.     And  even  in  their  hands 
it  requires  mueh  caution,  especially  with  respect  to  oral  dis- 
cussion in  the  class.     The  prerogative  of  the  Minister  is  to  teach ; 
and  the  privilege  of  his  class  to  be  taught.     The  free  discussion 
of  controverted  points  does  more  harm  than  good ;  and,  instead 
of  this,  questions  proposed  on  paper,  left  with  the  teacher  for  his 
leisurely  consideration,  and  answered  the  next  week,  may  answer 
every  purpose.      Classes  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  which  do 
as  much  honour  to  their  conductors  as  to  the  young  men  who 
compose  them.     But  they  are  few ;  and  they  owe  their  efficiency 
to  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  men  who  have  raised  them.   It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church  if  their  example  were  more 
extensively  imitated  ;  for  the  times  imperatively  demand  them. 
The  gravest  theological    questions  are    flippantly  treated    in 
popular  books,  which  are  composed  specially  for  young  men  ;  and 
lecture-rooms  and  debating  societies  abound,  in  which  they  are 
discussed  by  free-thinkers,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  attracting 
intelligent  youth.     Well,  therefore,  for  the  congregation  blest 
with  a  Minister  capable  of  gathering  around  himself  all  its  young 
men,  with  all  their   energies  and    all  their  earnestness,   and 
laborious  enough  to  make  weekly  preparation  for  all  their  great 
demands  upon  him.    And  weU  for  the  Minister  whose  vocation 
this  is.     However  powerful  his  influence  in  the  pulpit,  he  is 
doing  a  work  hardly  inferior  in  importance  out  of  it.     The 
Church  wants  a  large  reinforcement  of  such  men.     And  their 
number  would  soon  be  largely  multiplied,  if  the  young  men  who 
annually  enter  the  ministry,  with  a  preparatory  training  and  books 
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at  their  command^  wonld  count  it  their  bounden  duty  to  prepare 
themselves  for  such  work  as  this.  It  does  not  require  a  vast 
array  of  learning  to  begin  with :  it  is  enough  to  have  the  sound 
training  which  all  young  Ministers  are  supposed  to  have,  and 
without  which  it  is  almost  sinning  against  the  age  to  send  them 
forth.  This  will  give  them  the  key  to  all  requisite  knowledge ; 
and  the  art  of  using  it, — an  art  which  is  perfected  by  use.  If 
they  concentrate  their  energies,  economize  their  time,  make 
every  so-called  sacrifice,  and  seek  the  highest  inspiration  of  dili- 
gence, they  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  the  highest  demands  of 
their  flock,  in  the  pulpit  and  ont  of  it.  And  the  two  prepara- 
tions will  gradually  converge  into  one :  while  preparing  for  the 
pulpit,  with  aU  its  supreme  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  and 
seeking  to  press  more  and  more  of  the  living  Scripture  into  the 
service  of  their  preaching  ministry,  they  will  be  most  effectually 
equipping  themselves  for  all  that  extra-pulpit  usefulness  the 
claims  of  which  we  now  enforce. 

We  must  pause  here  to  hint  at  one  use  which  such  a  class 
subserves,  and  one  which  is  too  obvious  to  escape  notice  :--^the 
opportunity  it  gives  the  Minister  of  exercising  a  wholesome 
supervision  over  the  candidates  for  lay-preaching  or  the  ministry. 
Such  a  class  as  this,  conducted  by  a  competent  head,  would  of 
necessity  attract  all  the  young  men  who  think  of  making  theology 
their  future  study;  and  he  could  scarcely  do  a  better  service 
than  to  make  his  class  atraining-school  for  such  persons, — singling 
them  out  from  the  rest,  and  striving  to  help  them  in  their  pre- 
paration. The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  self-dedication 
to  this  office  and  the  entrance  upon  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
all  the  future.  In  the  case  of  lay-preachers,  what  service  might 
be  rendered,  and  is  often  rendered,  in  the  friendly  direction  of 
their  studies ;  how  much  evil  prevented  by  pointing  out  defects, 
and  guarding  against  errors,  and  helping  the  eager  young  stu- 
dent to  overcome  the  disadvantages  which  often  hinder  his  pro- 
gress !  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
how  much  may  be  done  in  the  Minister's  Bible-class  to  prepare 
them  for  their  future  term  of  training !  How  great  is  the  benefit 
of  even  a  twelvemonth's  preliminary  discipline  of  this  friendly 
pastoral  kind !  A  young  man  found  in  the  class  who  is  likely  to  go 
forward  into  the  ministry  ought  to  have  as  much  special  attention 
paid  to  him  by  his  superiors  as  other  duties  will  allow.   Generally 
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he  stands  much  in  need  of  direction ;  and  he  ought  to  have  some 
one  on  whom  to  rely.  He  needs  to  be  told  what  theological 
fundamentals  must  be  studied,  and  what  books  he  ought  to  read. 
He  is  making  sermons;  and  perhaps  acquiring  habits  of  thought, 
composition,  and  delivery,  which  will  trouble  him  sorely  one 
day :  how  important  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  examined, 
his  essays  in  preaching  heard,  and  the  errors  of  both  pointed 
out !  Or  he  may  be  plunging  too  deeply  into  the  higher  divinity, 
and  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  not  neglecting 
the  simple  elements  of  education.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  a  course  of  training  in  theological  seminaries, — and  it  is  not 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance, — the  benefits  of  that  course 
are  largely  increased  when  a  preparatory  discipline  of  this 
informal  kind  has  gone  before, — ^when  the  training  itself  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  trained  for.  Very  much  good  is  done  in 
this  way  every  year;  and  much  more  might  be  done.  But  this 
subject  leads  us  away  from  the  Bible-class,  and  we  must 
abstain  from  dwelling  upon  it  as  it  deserves.  We  leave  it  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  permanent  class,  established  solely  for 
preachers  who  are  in  their  earliest  probation,  might  be  kept  up 
in  every  large  place  by  a  competent  Minister,  with  the  best 
possible  results. 

And  now  we  have  reached  that  type  of  the  Bible-class  which 
is  most  faithful  to  its  primary  design;  keeping  close  to  the 
simple  exposition  of  Scripture,  but  adopting  a  kind  of  exposition 
inadmissible  in  the  pulpit,  being  distinguished  by  its  greater 
freedom  and  simplicity,  by  its  class  of  subjects  being  unlimited, 
and  by  its  flexible  adaptation  to  the  character  and  need  of  its 
select  members.  This  is  the  primitive  Bible-class;  which, 
whether  conducted  by  Ministers  or  laymen,  whether  with  older 
or  younger  members,  whether  in  the  house  of  God  or  the 
parlour  or  the  barracks  or  on  shipboard,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
and  still  is  the  channel  of  endless  blessing  to  multitudes,  and  in 
some  cases  the  only  and  the  saving  means  of  grace.  We  refer, 
however,  here  especially  to  the  Minister's  class  as  professedly 
supplementary  to  his  pulpit  instruction^  in  which  he  can 
read  the  Scriptures  with  a  select  number,  opening  up  their 
hidden  treasures  or  explaining  their  better-known  contents  iu  a 
manner  more  genial  and  more  familiar  than  the  higher  place 
would  permit. 
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It  ift  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  direct  exposition  of  the 
Scripture — ^word  by  word,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  even  book 
by  book — ^is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  pulpit.  The  ancient 
preachers  made  this  their  constant  aim,  and  the  homilies  of  some 
of  the  Fathers  are,  in  fact,  their  commentaries.  There  have  never 
been  wanting  worthy  imitators  of  this  style,  who  have  worked 
into  the  tissue  of  their  sermons  the  closest  exegesis  of  consecutive 
books :  some  of  the  most  precious  volumes  of  English  exposition 
— one  or  two  of  the  most  precious — are  the  lasting  result.  And 
although  this  kind  of  preaching  may  not  be  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day,  and  in  our  readers' 
experience  may  be  without  example,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  might  not,  under  some  circumstances,  and  in  some  approxi- 
mations, be  introduced  to  advantage.  A  week-evening  or  even 
mid-day  course  of  such  exposition  might  in  large  towns  be 
made  very  instructive  and  very  profitable.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  exposition  of  the  lesson  before  the  sermon  might  serve 
this  purpose;  but  long  and  elaborate  expositions  of  the  pre- 
liminary lesson  are — unless  the  sermon  indemnify  by  being 
excessively  short  and  therefore  meagre-— wearisome  at  the  very 
least.  And,  moreover,  it  is  meet  that  the  word  of  God  should 
somewhere  in  the  Divine  service  speak  for  itself,  in  its  own 
integrity,  the  reader  alone  being  between  the  Holy  Oracle  and 
the  congregation.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  exposition  must  have 
its  throne  in  the  pulpit;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  give  the 
faintest  intimation  to  the  contrary.  All  good  preaching  must 
be  more  or  less  expository :  the  points  of  the  sermon  must  be 
derived  firom  a  careful  study  of  the  bearings  of  the  text;  its 
sinews  and  strength  must  be  obtained  from  a  full  and  thoughtful 
collation  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  on  the  same  subject  elsewhere ; 
its  illustrations,  however  affluent  from  other  sources,  must  owe 
their  best  to  the  Word  of  God ;  while  its  spirit  and  force  and 
unction  must  come  from  intimate  communion  with  the  living 
truth.  This,  in  fact, — and  no  more  than  this, — ^is  the  preach- 
ing  of  those  who  are  termed  distinctively  expository  preachers. 
And  this — no  less  tlian  this — is  the  preaching  of  all  the  best  of 
those  more  popular  preachers  who  are  sometimes  most  unwisely 
contrasted  with  them.  These  likewise  derive  the  strength  of 
their  ministry  from  the  study  of  God's  Word ;  and  often  from  a 
xauch  deeper  study  than  they  are  supposed  to  expend  upon  it. 
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The  art  of  the  conveyance  of  the  result  may  conceal  the  process ; 
and  a  certain  light — it  may  be  earthly,  but  still  glorious — suf- 
fused over  the  whole  may  soften  down  or  make  imperceptible  those 
lines  and  points  of  exposition  which  in  reality  determine  the  out- 
line of  the  discourse.  But  all  sounds  healthy,  evangelical,  soul- 
saving,  useful  preaching  must  be  expository, — ^in  the  very  nature  of 
things^  and  according  to  the  law  which  makes  the  Word  itself^  and 
not  the  skill  of  man,  the  Spirit's  agent  in  the  renewal  of  man's  soul. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  kind  of  exposition  which  is  not  suited 
to  the  pulpit,  and  which  finds  its  fitter  place  in  the  class-room : 
or,  rather,  there  are  two  kinds  of  exposition  which  require  a 
less  public  chair, — the  one  because  of  its  simplicity,  the  other 
because  of  its  depth. 

The  former  gives  its  general  character  to  the  Bible-class. 
This  is  its  common,  normal  form,  proved  by  experience  to  be 
always  practicable  and  always  popular;  demanding  nothing  in 
the  teacher  beyond  the  average  ministerial  knowledge,  and 
nothing  in  the  members  beyond  teachableness  and  love  of  the 
Bible.  It  undertakes  nothing  more  than  the  simple  reading  of 
certain  selected  portions,  with  sound  running  comment,  apt 
and  lively  illustration  of  all  kinds,  conversational  question  and 
answer^  and  the  ever-varying  application  that  the  Word  itself 
suggests.  It  may  be  a  parable  thoroughly  discussed,  the  narra- 
tive and  meaning  of  a  miracle  unfolded,  the  delineation  of  a 
Scripturo  character  studied ;  or  it  may  be  the  gradual  and  con- 
secutive opening  out  of  a  book  or  an  epistle;  or  it  may  be  the 
weekly  study  of  the  coming  Sunday  lesson  with  those  who  will 
have  to  teach  it  to  children  in  the  school.  This  is  the  most 
common,  and  perhaps  the  best,  type  of  the  daas.  Here 
Ministers  of  all  orders  may  be  quite  at  home : — there  can  be  no 
argument  against  the  thing  itself,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  finding  the  right  members,  and  there  can  be  no  plea  of 
unfitness  in  the  teacher.  It  does  not  require  in  the  latter  that 
thorough  mastery  of  the  Word  of  Qod  in  all  its  range  and  fulness 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  age  and  experience;  it  does  not 
require  possession  of  the  tongues  and  critical  apparatus ;  it  does 
not  roquire  a  peculiar  gift,  or  any  peculiarity  at  all.  It  demands 
only  the  true  heart  of  a  pastor;  and  that  preparation  which 
every  Minister — supposed  to  be  daily  studying  the  Bible,  while 
men  generally  only  read  and  meditate  on  it— has  always  a4 
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command.  Such  classes  in  such  hands  can  do  nothing  but  good ; 
and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  erery  young  Minister  who  has 
not  tried  them  to  begin.  They  ought  to  be  universal.  Not,  how- 
ever, as  substitutes  for  any  other  meetings  of  Christian  fellowship ; 
nor  as  substitutes  for  preaching :  in  their  very  nature  they  are 
distinct,  and  have  a  place  of  their  own.  They  always,  when  justice 
is  done  them,  commend  th^nselves.  No  one  has  ever  found 
them  fail,  who  may  not  impute  the  failure  rather  to  himself  than 
to  any  other  cause.  It  is  true,  the  teacher  may  be  sometimes 
resisted  by  obstacles  over  which  he  has  but  slight  control ;  some 
whom  he  would  benefit  may  soon  evince  a  distaste  for  Scripture ; 
many  may  be  so  unhappily  situated  as  to  be  prevented  from 
attending,  or  attending  regularly ;  others  may  be  entangled  in 
distracting  avocations,  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but  all-absorb- 
ing ;  and  there  are  never  wanting  instances  of  those  whom  no 
pastoral  solicitude  will  win  from  the  more  seductive  recreations 
of  the  world  without.  But,  after  making  all  deductions,  there 
will  always  be  found  a  large  remainder  of  people,  especially 
young  people,  who  will  gladly  follow  their  Minister  into  his 
class-room,  and  to  whom  his  genial  and  conversational  exposi- 
tions of  scriptural  truth  will  always  have  a  peculiar  charm.  Let 
no  one  who  would  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  undervalue  this  little  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

But  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  There  is 
another  kind  of  private  exposition  which  demands  a  more 
select  circle,  and  aims  at  a  more  thorough  penetration  into  the 
mysteries  of  Scripture  than  the  former.  The  Bible-class  may 
be  made  a  channel  for  the  conveyance,  not  only  of  the  Minister's 
simplest  teaching,  but  also  of  his  ripest  instruction  on  the  most 
profoxmd  or  the  most  controverted  subjects.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  this.  If  he  have  the  ability  and  the 
resources,  and  if  he  can  find  a  capable  auditory,  surely  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  seek  utterance  for  words  which  his 
good  sense  would  leave  unspoken  in  the  pulpit,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  his  heart  prompts  him  to  utter  somewhere.  Into 
this  sphere,  however,  we  almost  shrink  from  entering;  it  is  one 
which  obviously  must  be  left  to  individual  sense  of  duty  or 
vocation;  and  what  little  we  have  to  say  will  be  rather  a  testi- 
mony of  what  has  been  reported  as  having  been  done  than  as 
a  recommendation  of  our  own.    Amongst  our  misoeUaneom 
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notes  of  observation  we  have  records  of  several  Buch  classes  of 
select  weekly  exposition ;  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  one 
which  has  been  adopted  with  some  suiBcess, — and  which  may 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  In  this  instance  an  hour  is 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  hidden  or  obscure  places 
of  Scripture ;  and  the  treatment  of  a  series  of  these  more  recon- 
dite passages  in  the  course  of  a  few  winters  travels  through 
almost  all  the  main  difficulties  of  Holy  Writ.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  with  some  fair  success ;  and^  perhaps^  there  are  some 
of  our  readers  who  might  be  induced  to  make  it  for  themselves. 
For  their  sake  we  will  hazard  a  few  more  sentences  on  the 
subject^  and  classify  this  kind  of  passages  under  their  three 
heads:  1.  Those  which  are  obscure  in  themselves^  and  by  virtue 
of  Divine  purpose;  2.  Those  which  have  become  obscure 
through  causes  springing  from  man's  infirmity ;  and^  3.  Those 
which  are  obscure,  simply  because  they  are  in  neglected  places, 
and  are  generally  unobserved. 

It  has  pleased  God  that  there  are  many  parts  of  His  revelation 
themselves,  as  it  were,  unrevealed ;  many  sayings  which  utter 
only  to  hide  their  mystery.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would 
be  so;  it  is  the  glory  of  Qod's  Word,  as  well  as  of  God  Himself, 
to  conceal  a  thing.  Some  of  these  passages  are  dark  because  of 
their  excess  of  glory,  bearing  the  burden  of  thought  for  which 
man  has  yet  no  faculty,  and  under  which  words  fail  of  their 
function,  and  break  down.  Some  of  them  are  chained  with 
revelations  that  are  clouded  with  uncertainty  until  the  set  time 
come,  but  will  be  clear  enough  at  the  appointed  hour.  All 
these  are  given  to  man's  contemplation :  they  pass  understanding, 
but  yield  themselves  to  faith  or  the  higher  reason.  We  do  not 
say  that  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  pulpit.  Some  few  of 
these  passages  are  texts  of  which  the  preacher  is  never  weary 
and  on  which  strains  have  always  been  preached  that  have  been 
the  choicest  edification  of  the  Church.  Others  of  them  enter 
the  pulpit,  if  not  as  texts,  yet  as  the  illustration  of  texts  on 
which  they  shed  their  light :  dark  sayings  in  themselves,  they 
brighten  others ;  the  dazzling  glory  which  repels  the  eye  from 
itself,  irradiates  all  that  it  is  shed  upon  with  imearthly  light ; 
and  happy  the  preaching  over  which  these  dark  sayings  diflluse 
iheir  glorifying  influence.  But  there  are  others  which,  while 
appropriate  to  the  pulpit  in  only  a  very  limited  sense,  are  cq^- 
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ble  of  being  very  profitably  disconrsed  upon  in  a  more  private 
circle. — However,  we  only  glance  at  this  province  of  Scriptare 
in  relation  to  the  class.  The  introduction  of  such  higher, 
deeper  sayings  certainly  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  common 
practice.  Nor  is  there  much  danger.  These  passages  have  no 
charm  for  the  ordinary  mass.  They  reserve  their  attraction  for 
the  exceedingly  select  few  who  make  the  Scriptures  their 
supreme  and  all-satisfying  study,  and  whose  ears  have  been  opened 
by  a  second  Ephphatha  for  a  more  interior  hearing.  Wherever 
expounded, — ^whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  class-room, — they 
are  for  an  elect  circle,  everywhere  only  too  small.  Or,  rather, 
they  are  oracles  which  cannot  be  perfectly  heard  but  by  the 
solitary  worshipper.  Vain  is  all  talking  about  them,  unless  the 
new  sense  which  they  require  has  been  given.  But  we  must 
pass  from  this  branch  of  the  Hidden  Sayings ;  only  remarking 
that,  while  they  cannot  be  recommended  as  the  ordinary  matter 
of  the  Bible-class,  their  occasional  introduction,  where  all  other 
things  concur  to  render  them  suitable,  cannot  fail  to  exert  an 
elevating  influence  upon  the  members.  For,  though  they  often 
baffle  the  understanding,  they  never  fail  to  impress  and 
strengthen  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  passages  which  are  obscmre,  through 
causes  traceable  to  human  infirmity.  And  these,  again,  are  mani- 
fold.  Some  are  indistinct  to  us  simply  because  the  language 
that  conveys  them  is  a  dead  language,  although  enshrining  living 
words ;  many  texts  are  obscure  through  the  uncertainty,  about  a 
single  expression  of  the  original,  which  learning  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  remove ;  others,  because  even  in  the  original  documents 
the  word  spoken  in  one  tongue. had  to  be  reproduced  in  another ; 
while  not  a  few  are  obscure  in  our  own  version  because  of  the 
defect  in  its  rendering.  Again,  there  are  parts  of  Scripture 
around  which  controversy  has  thrown  a  mist  of  uncertainty ; 
or  which  suffer  under  an  erroneous  conventional  interpretation, 
handed  down  and  propagated  traditionally  and  unexamined ;  or 
which  are  indistinct  through  the  subtlety  of  the  writer's  argn- 
mcnt  and  diction,  requiring  only  a  searching  study  of  the  con- 
text to  make  them  dear.  We  might  multiply  these  causes  of 
the  obscurity  of  a  large  number  of  passages,  amounting  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Scripture.  Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
prove  that  these  hard  sayingct  ought  to  be  exjdained  and  cleared 
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up  to  the  utmost  extent  of  a  Minister's  ability,  and  on  all 
occasions  that  make  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  do  so.  They 
contain  the  difficulties  which  perplex  and  torture  many  a  mind; 
on  some  of  them,  and  the  nnmber  not  large,  it  may  be  boldly 
said,  hang  all  the  heresies  and  errors  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  pulpit  can  only  to  a  partial  extent  meet  this  requirement. 
The  ideal  pulpit,  we  grant,  would  meet  it  perfectly.    There  all 
doubts  would  be  solved,  all  vexed  questions  settled,  all  unsound 
interpretation  corrected,   all  controverted  doctrine  defended; 
and  a  light  kept  for  ever  burning  that  would  leave  no  part  of 
God's  house  dark.     But  we  have  not  to  do  with  the  ideal 
pulpit.    That  real,  imperfect,  and  restricted  one  with  which  we 
have  to  do  demands — ^notwithstanding  its  wide  range  and  grand 
achievements — ^the  reinforcement  of  some  other  subordinate  and 
loyal  methods  which  shall  finish  its  work  and  fill  up  the  measure 
of  its  teaching.     And  our  class  iumishes  one  such  method. 
Without  the  formality  of  theological  teaching,  but  with  all  the 
exactitude  of  careful  preparation^  the  Minister  can  there  handle 
passages  that  might  embarrass  him  in  the  pulpit.    He  can  select 
his  texts;  give  the  history  of  opinions  upon  them  if  he  likes ; 
show  how  they  have  been  pressed  violently  into  the  service^  now 
of  this,  and  now  of  that,  heresy,  with  all  the  perversions  to 
which  they  have  been  wrested ;    and  wind  up  all  by  giving 
the  judgment  from  which  in  that  little  assembly  at  least  there  is 
no  appeal.    Or  he  may — ^and    we  speak  now  of  what  is  the 
practice  in  many  classes  of  which  we  have  reports — ^allow  the 
members    to  suggest  occasionally  their    own  texts,  passages 
namely  which  have   given  them  trouble  or  kept  their  minds 
unsettled ;  he  may  take  those  texts  to  his  study,  classify  them^ 
study  them,  reach  his  own  fixed  convictions  upon  them^  deter- 
mine what  may  be  said  positively,  what  doubtfully,  and  what 
only  negatively,  concerning  their  meaning,  and  give  the  whole 
result  at  the  next  meeting.    Of  the  benefit  of  such  a  class,  in 
judicious  hands,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.      To 
thoughtful,  inquiring  young  men, — with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
speculation  in  them,  but  exposed  always  to  a  very  unhealthy 
temptation  of  that  spirit;  carrying  about  with  them  often  a 
mass  of  unsolved  doubts,  fermenting  in  their  minds,  fretting 
their  peace,  and  perilling  their  faith, — such  a  refuge  as  this 
dass  may  sometimes  be  made  a  blessing  little  short  of  their 
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fialyation.  And  to  the  young  Minister,  too,  it  is  no  light 
advantage  to  be  obliged  to  make  himself  master  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  uncertain  scriptures.  True,  it  would  bind  him 
like  a  slave  to  his  Bible  and  his  books ;  but  in  a  glorious  slavery, 
and  with  fetters  of  gold.  It  would  effectually  save  him  from 
the  danger  of  wasting  his  precious  time — ^in  his  case  time  doubly 
pledged — ^upon  pursuits  which,  good  in  themselves  and  to  others 
paramount,  are  interdicted  to  him  by  higher  obligations.  It 
would  obviate  the  liability  of  his  coming  to  limit  his  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  to  that  familiar  sphere  of  it  where  his  pulpit-texts 
lie ;  and  help  him  to  acquire  that  minute  and  thorough  biblical 
knowledge  which  is  the  glory  of  his  vocation,  but  which  much 
depends  upon  his  familiarity  with  its  more  obscure  regions. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  better  method  of  studying  the  manifold 
phases  of  theological  opinion;  or,  what  is  almost  the  same 
thing,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And,  all  this  being 
true,  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  commend  the  design  to  the 
ambition  of  every  earnest  and  conscientious  young  Minister  who 
may  read  these  lines. 

There  is  yet  one  more  class  of  obscure  passages,  those,  namely, 
which  are  hidden  only  because  they  are  not  much  sought  for. 
They  lie — not,  indeed,  in  the  waste  places  of  the  Bible,  for  of  such 
there  are  none,  but — in  its  neglected  and  unfrequented  parts. 
How  many  tracts  of  Holy  Writ  there  are  which  to  the  mass  of 
readers  are  little  better  than  ^  Gaza,  which  is  desert  ;*  where,  how- 
ever, those  who  seek  will  find  some  of  the  richest  music,  and  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  goodliest  fruits,  in  all  the  great 
garden  of  the  Lord  !  There  they  lie  in  unvisited  corners,  waiting 
to  give  up  their  unvalued  secret  to  all  who  pass  them  not  by,  but 
turn  aside  to  seek  them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  to  all  a  Bible 
within  the  Bible ;  but  to  too  many  there  is  nothing  more  in  it  than 
that.  They  forget  that  the  earthly  vesture  of  the  Word  is 
woven  from  the  top  throughout  by  a  Divine  hand;  and  that 
every  thread  in  the  fabric,  to  its  lowest  hem,  is  sacred.  They 
are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  Holiest  of  all,  and  to  forget  that  the 
temple  reaches  outwards  to  its  Beautiful  gate,  and  that  every 
stone  in  it,  and  its  very  dust,  is  holy.  Or,  in  better  words,  they 
are  in  danger  of  not  remembering  that  all  Scripture  is  given  for 
instruction.  Hence  the  necessity  that  the  Minister  should  be 
to  all  a  continual  remembrancer,   and  lead  his  people;   like= 
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the  author  of  this  book^  in  the  punuit  of  Hid  Treasures.  He 
should  be  himself  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  Bible^  and  prompt 
his  flock  to  the  same  universal  acquaintance.  His  pulpit  should  be 
rich  in  illustration  gathered  from  all  regions  of  Scripture.  But^  if 
he  think  proper,  the  illustrations  of  his  pulpit  may  be  made  some- 
times the  text  of  his  Bible-class.  A  selection  of  such  passages 
as  we  have  referred  to  might  occupy  many  a  profitable  hour. 
He  would  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching  his  young  people  to 
mark  the  grace  and  the  depth  of  a  multitude  of  sayings  in  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  especially  tlie  minor  Prophets,  and 
even  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
scarcely  aware.  Thus  he  would  help  them  to  find  out  the  home 
of  many  a  quaint  and  touching  word  which,  when  met  with  in 
books  or  heard  in  the  pulpit,  falls  upon  the  ear  with  a  beautiful 
but  unfiEuniliar  sound,  more  like  that  of  an  ancient  saw  than  a 
word  of  Scripture.  Thus  he  would  be  able  to  point  out  to  them 
many  a  secret  harmony  and  unthought-of  coincidence;  and 
trace  with  them  many  a  golden  thread,  undiscemed  before, 
running  through  the  whole  fabric  of  Scripture.  And  thus, 
while  giving  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  the  exposition  and 
application  of  the  Word  of  life  as  such,  it  would  be  the  recrea- 
tion, so  to  speak,  and  minor  ministry  of  his  vocation,  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  what  may  be  called,  with  a  good  meaning,  the 
beauties  and  the  graces  of  the  Bible.  Like  the  high-priest's 
girdle,  the  vesture  of  Scripture  is  ^  for  glory  and  beauty : '  its 
ghry  shines  in  the  pulpit  above,  and  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
that  its  beauty  should  be  admired  in  the  class-room  below. 

Putting  all  these  obscure  passages  together,  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  which  our  volume  writes,  we  think  we  are  not  going  too 
far  when  we  say  that  they  might  form  the  material  of  a  very 
profitable  course  of  class-room  teaching.  Continued  winter 
after  winter,  for  only  two  or  three  years,  the  result  would  be  a 
very  large  amount  of  wholesome  and  most  interesting  instruc- 
tion. Would  that  we  could  see  a  few  volumes  of  the  results : 
carrying  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  this  little  book  the  same 
idea ;  viz.,  a  collection  of  these  classified  obscurer  passages  of  the 
Bible,  with  brief  summaries  of  opinion,  just  enough  critical 
annotation,  and  such  sound  and  judicious  exposition  as  should 
make  it  acceptable  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the 
reader.    If  some  of  those  Ministers  who  conduct  their  dassea  on 
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this  plan  would  combine  to  execute  sucli  a  scheme,  each  taking 
his  part,  they  would  render  their  generation  a  very  great  service, 
and  famish  a  good  supplement  to  all  the  commentaries. 

And  now  we  must  make  a  few  concluding  observations  on  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  kind  of  teaching  on  the  ministeHal  rela- 
tion to  young  people, — these  being  mainly  the  members  of  such 
classes  as  we  have  described.  But  first  we  must  obviate  a  difQculty 
which  arises  here.  The  several  types  which  have  been  exhibited 
are  not  all  of  them  adapted  to  young  people ;  and,  further,  they 
are  so  diverse,  that  no  one  Minister  could  possibly  combine  them. 
But  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  combine  them  all ;  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  young  people  only  should  be  aimed  at.  Where 
there  is.  a  co-pastorate,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  all  these  matters ; 
assigning  to  each  the  style  of  class  adapted  to  his  gifts,  and  thus  by 
mutual  adjustment  including  all  who  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  design  as  members.  And,  where  there  is  only  one  Minister, 
two  such  classes  added  to  the  number  of  his  other  engagements — 
one  for  the  young  of  either  sex  or  both  sexes,  and  another  with- 
out any  such  restriction — ^might  be  made  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  good  that  this  humble  agency  contemplates.  For,  what- 
ever form  the  class  may  take,  the  general  benefit  will  be  the 
same  in  the  end.  A  well  conducted  Bible-class  need  not  be 
limited  to  any  particular  scheme.  It  may  be  made,  in  good 
hands,  to  include  almost  all  the  aims,  and  accomplish  almost  all 
the  purposes,  which  we  have  sketched.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  efficient  which  we  have  known  have  been  very  fiexible  in  this 
respect,  changing  the  occupation  of  the  hour  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  thus  enlisting  the  attractions  of  a  wholesome  variety. 
But  our  object  will  be  attained  if  the  young  and  untried  Minister — 
with  all  his  plans  of  usefulness  yet  to  be  formed,  and,  happy  man ! 
a  life  before  him — will  only  take  one  such  class  in  hand,  and 
bend  his  steady  attention  to  its  management.  If  it  be  necessary 
that  he  let  it  share  with  the  pulpit  his  scanty  time  for  prepara- 
tion, the  pulpit  will  in  many  ways  have  ample  compensation. 

But  to  return.  The  portion  of  the  community  whose  benefit  is 
mainly  sought  by  this  agency  is  the  youthful  section  of  theChristian 
Church ;  and  it  is  because  we  think  we  see  in  this  institute  a  power 
that  might  be  much  more  largely  used  for  their  good  that  we  give 
such  prominence  to  it  in  these  pages.    Undeniably,  the  relation  of 
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the  ministry  to  young  people— especially  the  young  people  of  the 
midway  or  catechumen  age — ^is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  pro- 
blems of  onr  day.  Schemesare  continually  being  devised,  and  plans 
suggested,  for  strengthening  the  bond  between  the  rising  youth 
of  the  congregation  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  That 
bond  is,  as  things  are,  confessedly  and  everywhere  too  loose;  and 
whatever  new  organisations  could  be  devised  that  should  correct 
this  evil,  and  make  straight  the  way  of  our  young  people  into  the 
full  oommunionof  the  Church, deserves  mosteamest  consideration. 
But  we  confess  our  conviction  that  the  great  thing  to  be  desired  is 
more  extensive  ministerial  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  their 
mind,  and  heart,  and  character.  And  the  highest  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Bible-class  is,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  auxiliary  to 
that  influence :  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  Minister,  in  bring- 
ing him  into  their  midst  as  a  teacher;  and  to  his  indirect  influ- 
ence, by  giving  him  the  opportunity,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
instructing  those  who  through  the  week  or  on  the  Sunday 
instruct  them. 

It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say  that  the  pastor  should  make  it  his 
object  to  have  as  much  personal  and  direct  intercourse  with  the 
young  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit.  They  are  part  of  his 
charge ;  their  place  and  prerogative  in  the  Christian  Church 
impose  upon  him  a  burden  of  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
thrown  off.  Moreover,  the  boundless  importance  of  their  early 
training,  the  bearing  which  that  training  has  upon  the  present 
prosperity  and  future  increase  of  the  Christian  society,  must 
make  every  Minister  solicitous  to  do  all  he  can,  out  of  the  pulpit 
as  well  as  in  it,  to  make  his  ministry  felt  by  the  young.  Nothing 
can  avail  to  release  him  from  this  obligation.  Parents  themselves 
may  do  their  utmost  to  discharge  the  duties  which  are  every- 
where in  Scripture  imposed  upon  them ;  and  other  teachers  may 
be  indefatigable  in  doing  what  parents  neglect.  But  parents 
and  teachers  do  not  occupy  the  same  position,  nor  stand  in  the 
same  relation,  as  the  Minister.  Be  their  duty  done  ever  so  well, 
his  duty  remains.  The  Lord,  who  once  blessed  and  gave  back 
to  their  parents  the  little  ones  who  were  brought  to  Him, — thus 
confirming  the  ancient  law  that  makes  parents  responsible  for 
all  that  they  can  do, — at  a  later  time  gave  the  lambs  of  His 
flock  as  such  into  the  special  care  of  His  ministering  servants. 
These  had  before  been   taught  not   to  forbid  children  to  be 
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brouglit  unto  Him^ — ^not  to  stand  iu  the  way  of  parental  dntj 
and  care ;  and  at  the  last  they  were  taught  that  they  must 
assume  the  responsibility  in  their  own  department^ — and  feed 
His  lambs  themselves. 

But  how  can  the  Christian  Minister  discharge  this  solemn 
obligation  ?  In  the  pulpit^  certainly ;  but  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit. By  personal  house«to-house  visitation^  certainly^  and  by 
exerting  amongst  the  young  in  their  own  dwellings  a  salutaiy 
influence^ — so  far^  that  is^  as  he  may  do  this.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Bible-class^  as  an  institution  that  mediates  between 
these  two^ — combining  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  pulpit  with 
the  friendly  familiarity  of  private  intercourse^ — is  beautifully 
adapted  to  help  him  in  the  performance  of  Ins  duty.  It  would 
not  be  a  thing  impossible  to  make  such  arrangements  as  that 
all  the  catechumen  portion  of  the  flock  should  come  once  in  the 
week  thus  under  ministerial  teaching;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
one  hour  would  expand  into  an  influence  pervading  the  whole 
week.  Where  this  is  done, — and  it  is  done  in  many  places, 
and  to  a  large  extent, — the  benefit  is  great  in  every  way.  The 
Minister  has  his  familiar  faces  around  him,  and  can  say  all  that 
is  in  his  heart.  He  soon  obtains  an  ascendency  in  that  little 
circle  which  no  other  means  could  give  him.  He  exerts  an 
influence — often  without  perceiving  much  outward  sign  of  it — 
that  neither  pulpit  appeals  nor  private  persuasion  could  give 
him.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  not  far  ofi^,  as  often  in  the  pulpit ;  he  is  not  too 
near,  as  often  in  private :  but  he  is  in  the  midst,  and  his  class 
come  gradually  to  feel  that  he  is  the  pastor  of  their  youth.  The 
character  of  his  teaching,  the  spirit  of  his  appeals,  the  influence 
of  his  prayers,  in  such  meetings  as  these,  are  all  peculiar  to 
such  meetings;  and  those  who  have  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  them  their  young  people  in  any  numbers  know  that 
their  Bible-class  gives  them  a  power  not  otherwise  to  be  gained* 
Now,  if  all  this  is  true, — if  it  is  only  approximately  true,  if  it  is 
true  in  any  degree  whatever, — surely  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
young  Minister  to  lay  his  plans  accordingly.  Both  the  children 
and  the  catechumens  have  a  right  to  expect  it  of  him.  It  is 
true,  he  may  have  to  make  heavy  sacrifices.  He  may  have  to 
overcome  a  strange  but  sometimes  strong  repugnance  to  this 
kind  of  work ;  he  may  in  some  cases  have  to  neutralise  some* 
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tiling  like  a  natural  want  of  adaptation  to  it ;  he  may  have  to 
deny  himself  a  good  deal  of  recreation.  But  he  will  have  hia 
reward;  and  the  longer  he  labours  thus^  the  more  thankful  he 
will  be  for  a  secondary  agency  which  enables  him  to  cover  many 
of  his  pulpit  defects^  and  supply  many  of  Im  pulpit  omissions, 
among  the  young  of  hia  flock. 

But  much  that  cannot  be  done  by  personal  influence,  may  be 
done  indirectly  through  the  teachers :  by  bringing  those  who 
teach  aU  the  week,  and  those  who  teach  on  the  Sunday,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  within  the  range  of  ministerial  guidance  and  influ- 
ence. It  is  needless  to  dilate  here  upon  the  enormous  influence 
exerted  by  the  Sunday-school ;  or  to  dwell  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  youth  of  our  time  are  being  moulded  by  its  teachers. 
Of  these  teachers,  as  a  class  and  as  a  whole,  none  who  know 
them  and  watch  theijr  work  can  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms, 
of  high  commendation.  Considering  their  occupation  during 
the  week,  the  disadyantages  with  which  many  of  them  baye  to 
struggle,  and  the  earnest  perseverance  with  which  they  devote 
the  best  hours  of  their  only  day  of  rest  to  teaching  the  children 
i;a  their  crowded  schools,  they  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  and 
encouragement  of  the  community.  But  they  deserve,  and  they 
need,  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  their  Ministers  especi- 
ally. Whatever  evils  mar  their  system  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
removed,  and  the  good  they  do  would  be  largely  increased,  if 
the  bond  between  the  teachers  and  the  ministry  were  closer 
than  it  is.  In  what  other  ways  this  might  be  brought  about  we 
shall  not  now  consider ;  our  business  is  solely  to  point  out  the 
degree  in  which  the  Minister's  Bible-class  might  be  pressed  into 
the  service. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  is  done  in  three  ways :  through  the 
Catechism,  through  the  Scripture-lesson,  and  through  the  exer- 
tion of  the  constant  influence  of  personal  character.  And  in  all 
these  respects  the  teacher's  power  would  be  much  enha<ioed  by 
a. weekly  hour  spent  with  the  Minister.  The  teachers  themselves 
generally  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  supervision  the  need  of  which  they  feel ;  while  the 
I^^inister  himself  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  assuming 
his  rightful  place,  and  of  discharging  one  o£  his  most  imperative 
obligations.  First,  as  to  the  Catechism,  which  is  the  recog- 
nised and,  as  it  were,  official  standard  of  instruction.  Sx  the 
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youth  of  the  Christian  Churchy  and  is  used  in  all  well-oonducted 
schools.  It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that  he  who' 
teaches  the  Catechism  should  himself  be  carefully  taught.  It 
contains  the  essence  of  Christian  doctrine;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  young  person  is  competent  to  expound  it  to  children 
without  being  previously  drilled  in  its  definitions^  and  texts,  and 
lessons.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  consciousness  of  this  that  has 
fended  to  banish  the  Catechism  from  some  schools,  and  to  give 
it  a  very  subordinate  place  in  others.  But  if,  by  any  arrange- 
ment, the  catechetical  lesson  could  be  studied  with  the  Minister 
as  part  of  the  business  of  a  weekly  class,  the  Catechism  would 
soon  re-assert  its  claims,  and  its  invaluable  function  be  restored; 
moreover,  the  grievous  anomaly  would  be  removed  of  a  Chris- 
tian Minister  having  no  control  over  the  doctrinal'  teaching  of 
the  young  in  his  flock.  Then,  as  to  the  Scripture-lesson,  it 
surely  needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  propriety,  the  decency, 
the  advantage,  the  necessity  of  a  ministerial  supervision  of  the 
kind  of  scriptural  exposition  given  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  by 
young  people  of  all  grades  of  age  and  attainment.  It  is  not 
demanding  a  thing  impossible  that  part  of  a  weekly  hour  should' 
be  spent  in  reading  with  those  who  are  to  expound  on  the 
coming  Sunday  the  appointed  lesson;  in  giving  its  scope, 
explaining  its  difficulties,  marking  what  in  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed, what  lightly  passed  over,  what  fully  brought  out,  and' 
thus  to  a  very  considerable  extent  arming  the  teacher  with  the 
Minister's  own  preparation.  And  such  a  weekly  meeting  would 
not  only  aid  the  teachers  in  their  catechetical  and  biblical' 
instruction ;  it  would  also  tend  to  the  elevation  of  their  own 
character,  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  spiritual  tastes,  and  to 
the  stimulating  and  directing  of  their  zeal  in  their  duty.  They 
would  go  to  their  work  with  a  more  cheerful  heart ;  their  task 
would  be  invested  with  more  importance  in  their  own  eyes; 
and  they  would  feel  themselves  dothed  with  more  authority. 
From  such  a  class  the  Minister  himself  would  rise  with*  the 
refteshing  feding  of  having  done  his-  best  to  provide  for  hicr  little 
one»;  knowing  that,  though  his  own  visits  to  the  school  can 
only  be  occasional  and  brief,  his  teaching  and  influence  are 
there  in  the  person  of  others. 

We  speak  with  the  more  confidence  on  this  matter,  because 
the    experiment    has    been    tried,    and    with    great     success 
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Indeed^  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  tme  that  there 
have  been  some  failures  within  oar  knowledge.  The  teachers 
do  not  alwajrs  manifest  a  disposition  to  give  up  what  they  think 
their  freedom^  and  bind  themselves  to  what  they  resent  as  a  rigid 
role.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  too  probable  that  the  right  means 
have  not  been  adopted^  or  have  not  been  perseveringly  pursned,  to 
bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  Nothing  is  more  honourably 
characteristic  of  the  body  of  Sunday-school  teachers  than  their 
readiness  to  admit  the  paramount  spiritual  authority  of  their 
Ministers^  and  to  co-operate  with  all  such  Ministers  as  show  a 
hearty  desire  to  watch  over  them  for  their  good.  There  are 
many  schools  in  which  preparation-classes  are  conducted  by  the 
superintendent^  or  other  most  competent  persons,  and  we  have 
known  some  of  these  classes  admirably  conducted;  but  we 
have  scarcely  ever  known  an  instance  of  such  classes  being 
established  where  there  was  the  faintest  hope  of  the  Minister's 
taking  his  own  place,  and  thus  preventing  a  necessity  for  it. 
Multitudes  of  the  teachers,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  are 
earnestly  waiting  to  see  the  alliance  between  the  ministry  and 
the  school  more  strict,  systematic,  and  efficient.  And  we  have 
no  fear  of  holding  out  false  expectations,  or  stimulating  our 
readers  to  an  unreal  and  merely  enthusiastic  enterprise,  when  we 
urge  every  young  minister  to  make  what  might  be,  in  his  case, 
the  experiment  of  a  more  intimate  pastoral  relation  to  the 
Sunday-school.  If  he  do  not  set  his  ideal  standard  too  high, 
but  steadily  strive  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
do  what  he  can,  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed,  in  his  turn,  where 
many  have  succeeded  before  him. 

Besides  the  supreme  advantage  of  bringing  the  swarms  of  our 
young  people  more  directly  under  ministerial  influence,  another 
subordinate  benefit  would  be  gained, — ^that  of  retaining  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  young  men  whose  energies  have  only  too 
many  attractions  elsewhere.  We  are  not  disposed  to  utter  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  the  many  public  institutions,  debating 
societies,  young  men^s  associations,  lecture-rooms,  and  so  forth, 
which  absorb  many  of  our  young  people  altogether,  and  alienate 
during  the  week  many  even  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  post 
on  the  Sunday.  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  these  pages  against 
any  association  that  owns  allegiance  to  literature,  science,  and 
mental  cultivation  in  any  form.    But  we  are  jealous  over  the 
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yonth  who  are  our  strength.  We  have  a  service  for  them  now 
within  the  sanctuary;  and  desire  to  prepare  them  for  future 
service  in  the  world  beyond.  Every  religious  community  has  a 
right  to  its  own  young  men,  and  ought  to  be  able,  of  its  own 
resources,  to  assert  and  maintain  that  right.  It  does  well  to  be 
exceedingly  desirous  to  shine  in  the  dew  of  its  youth ;  but  to 
this  end  it  ought  to  take  great  pains  to  preserve  it.  The 
attractions  from  without  are  exceedingly  strong;  they  must,  if 
neutralized  at  all,  and  as  far  as  they  ought  to  be  neutralized,  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  attraction  within.  It  has  been,  in  too 
many  cases,  a  just  reproach,  that  young  men  find  nothing  about 
the  hearth  of  their  own  community  to  allure  and  satisfy  them ; 
that  enough  pains  are  not  taken  to  organize  their  energies,  to 
gratify  their  tastes,  and  to  promote  their  general  cultivation. 
We  can  hardly  expect  all  to  be  done  everywhere  that  this  com- 
plaint would  suggest.  There  are,  indeed^  flourishing  Christian 
communities  which  are  perfect  in  their  arrangements  for  the 
enlistment  of  young  people.  They  are  few :  but  the  fact  that 
there  are  any  shows  that  there  might  be  more.  We  are  not, 
however,  prepared  to  make  any  specific  suggestions  of  our  own 
on  this  general  question.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that  a  system  of  ministerial  Bible-classes  would  go  far  to 
meet  this  evil,  and  roll  away  this  reproach. 

We  cannot  abstain  from  seizing  the  present  opportunity  of 
impressing  this  matter  upon  the  rising  ministry.  A  solemn 
responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  they  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  fact.  To  them  the  eyes  of  young  people  are  specially 
directed;  and  it  depends  very  much  upon  their  character 
what  the  character  of  the  coming  generation  shall  be.  If  the 
young  Ministers  who  go  out  into  our  present  churches  make  the 
young  their  study, — seeking  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  their 
patterns  and  guides;  to  direct  their  readings  to  elevate  their 
tastes,  to  care  for  their  souls ;  in  short,  to  make  themselves  every- 
where centres  around  which  the  multitudes  of  the  young  shall 
congregate, — their  reward  will  be  great.  And  the  qualification 
for  this  service  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  them.  They 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  preparatory  training ;  and  they  have 
that  personal  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  young 
man,  which  is  one  of  the  best  elements  of  their  preparation. 
They  have  all  possible  assistance  from  books  at  command ;  for 
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theae  are  days  when  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  any  young 
Minister  to  fill  his  few  shelves  with  the  very  best  helps  in  every 
department  of  his  study.  The  Scripture  hand-books^  the  more 
ambitious  dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  the  commentaries  on  its 
particular  books,  were  never  so  good  and  never  so  abundant  as 
now.  It  is  true  that  they  require  great  care  in  the  selection^ 
and  when  selected  no  less  discrimination  in  their  use.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  prodigal  increase  of  such  lite- 
ratu;re,  that  it  tends  to  be  eclectic  and  latitudinarian;  and,  alas, 
the  several  communities  have  not  wholesome  bigotry  enough,  or 
enough  of  worldly  prudence,  to  bring  their  own  standards  of 
scriptural  learning  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and 
give  their  young  teachers  a  set  of  books  on  which  they  can 
entirely  depend.  Until  they  do  their  duty  in  this  matter,  our 
young  men  must  use  what  they  can  get,  taking  the  advice  of 
older  friends,  or  of  a  journal  like  this,  and  use  their  winnowing 
fan  at  their  best  discretion.  But  let  them  take  care  that  they 
really  gather  the  wheat,'^making  it  their  own.  Let  them  accu- 
mulate slowly  but  surely  their  own  stock  of  sound  knowledge, 
gradually  enriching  their  interleaved  Bible  with  the  best  of 
all  commentaries ;  let  them  make,  as  they  go  on,  their  own 
marginal  references,  which  will  be  more  serviceable  to  them  in 
due  time  than  any  other.  And,  thus  equipped,  let  them  set 
about  their  business  like  enthusiasts.  They  will,  doubtless^ 
after  all,  fail  of  reaching  the  ideal  of  ministerial  usefulness 
in  this  department ;  but  even  the  failure  of  those  who  are  in 
earnest,  and  persevere,  is  in  this  matter  a  great  success. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  journal  will  be  read  by  large  numbers 
of  the  young.  They  will  never  be  forgotten  in  its  columna, 
some  of  which  shall  always  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
pointed  to  their  good.  They  will  not  misunderstand  our  mean- 
ing when  we  beg  them  not  to  forget  the  priceless  treasures  of 
literature  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  centre ;  or  rather  we  might 
say,  not  to  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  centre  of  all  sound 
literature.  Perhaps,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  simply 
forgetting  this  as  there  has  been.  For,  in  fact,  none  can  doubt 
that  there  is  more  expenditure  of  thought  and  writing  upon  that 
one  Book  now  than  there  ever  was.  Its  endless  relations  to 
human  life  and  human  progress  must  always  insure  &r  it  a 
paramount  place ;  but  in  the  present  day  its  own  character  and 
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daimB  as  a  volume  are  more  popularly  and  generally  discussed 
than  ever  before.  Moreover^  its  relations  to  history  and  science, 
or  rather  the  relations  of  history  and  science  to  it,  are  throwing 
off  a  swift  succession  of  questions,  the  inrestigation  of  which 
engrosses  no  small  share  of  the  current  literature  of  the  time. 
The  books  which  have  made  most  sensation,  and  which  have 
been  most  }MX)lific  in  giving  birth  to  other  books,  in  this  genera- 
tion, have  been  treatises  connected  with  biblical  questions. 
Never  was  the  Bible  more  talked  about,  more  written  about^ 
kept  more  prominently  before  tile  public  mind,  and  in  iact  made 
more  central.  Its  enemies  have  rivalled,  and  in  some  cases  sur-* 
passed,  its  friends  in  literary  devotion.  So  that,  writing  only  in 
the  interests  of  mental  cultivation,  young  men  must  be  urged  to 
keep  themsdves  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age  by 
mastering,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  biblical  knowledge  that  is  the 
key  to  it.  But  the  way  of  duty  here  is  the  way  of  danger : 
there  is  no  such  forlorn  and  miserable  a  journey  as  that  of  a 
yoxmg  man's  travels  in  this  track  without  a  guide.  Of  the 
Supreme  Guide  we  will  not  speak  here ;  but  only  of  the  human 
guide  who  is  appointed  to  this  end.  Let  young  men  gather 
around  their  Minister ;  and  place  themselves,  in  these  matters 
at  least,  under  his  guidance.  He  may  not  always  be  such  a 
gnide  as  they  would  have  chosen  for  themselves.  But,  be  he 
what  he  may,  he  is  sent  for  this,  unong  other  purposes,  to 
give  them  direction  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Bible. 
And,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not  fail  them.  Let  them  seek  him^ 
even  if  he  does  not  seem  to  seek  them.  Let  them  attend 
when  he  invites  them  to  the  weekly  class,  and  stimulate  him 
to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  by  taxing  his  resources  to 
the  utmost. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  time,  and 
the  controversy  of  the  Bible,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our 
young  people  were  far  more  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  than  many  of  them  are.  Those  who  have  had  th6  widest 
opportunity  of  testing  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  absolutely, 
and  their  knowledge  of  it  relatively  to  their  knowledge  in  other 
departments,  have  a  very  discreditable  report  to  give  in  this 
matter.  Surely  it  is  a  grievous  thing  that  young  people  should 
pass  through  our  schools,  and  all  the  public  services  of  the  con- 
gregation^ and  enter  upon  life,  and .  even  seek  offices  of  teaching 
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and  preaching,  fdrnished  so  scantily  with  scriptnnd  facta, 
that  CTcn  the  most  lenient  examination-paper  can  floor  them. 
Surelj  this  is  an  evil  that  demands  a  prompt  cnre ;  which  should 
at  least  make  all  public  instructors  eager  to  avail  themaelTca  of 
whatever  means  might  mitigate  it.  If  these  young  people  could 
be  persuaded  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  other  pursuits^  and  give 
at  least  one  evening  in  the  week  to  their  teacher  or  Minister  in 
the  Bible-class,  this  grievous  anomaly  would  in  their  case 
cease.  They  would  soon  be  incited  and  enabled  to  obtain  that 
decent  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to  lack  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Christian  name.  And,  moreover,  their  character  would  then 
acquire  the  stamp  of  dignity  which  familiarity  with  the  Bible 
invariably  impresses.  But,  instead  of  dwelling  on  this^  we  quote 
the  following  excellent  words  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  is  able  to 
enforce  his  observation  by  a  very  welcome  secular  authority : — 
'  But  this  is  far  from  being  our  only,  or  even  our  principal, 
object.  The  thoughtful  and  diligent  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not 
ouly  a  source  of  real  and  high  pleasure,  but  it  is  also,  and  pre^ 
eminently y  a  means  of  improvement.  Moral  and  spiritual  excel- 
lence can  never  be  realized  without  it.  Its  value  in  this  respect 
is  beyond  rubies ;  its  importance  incalculable.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  gives,  as  nothing  else  can,  refinement  to  all  right  feelings 
and  afiPections,  correctness  and  delicacy  to  our  perceptions  of 
good  and  evil,  ripeness  to  all  spiritual  graces,  robust  energy  to 
the  soul,  and  ardour  to  every  heavenward  aspiration.  The 
distinguished  ability  with  which  the  leading  articles  in  ''The 
Times''  are  written,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Mark  what  is 
said  in  one  of  them  on  the  point  in  hand : — ''  We  question  if 
any  person,  of  any  class  or  school,  ever  read  the  Scriptures  regu- 
larly and  thoroughly  without  being,  or  becoming,  not  only 
religious,  but  sensible  and  consistent/' ' 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  need  not  apologize  for  bringing 
the  unostentatious  institute  of  the  Bible-class  in  this  rather 
ostentatious  manner  before  our  readers.  The  very  name  it  bears 
shields  it  from  either  contempt  or  indifierence.  We  have  spoken 
in  high  terms  as  its  advocate.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  conscious 
of  having  spoken  vaguely  and  discursively,  sometimes  rather 
about  an  ideal  than  a  practical  matter.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  little  agency  has  no  rigid  ibrm,  no  fixed  code ; 
that  its  history  is  one  of  adaptation  to  circumstances ;  and  that 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  moulded  by  the  variable 
inclinations  and  habits  of  those  who  use  it.  Nor  can  we  deny 
that  its  operation  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  our  ideal.  These 
dnssea  are,  in  fact,  often  failures ;  they  often  drag  on  a  wearisome 
existence ;  they  are  often  conducted  by  those  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  conscious  of  half  the  power  in  their  hands ;  they  are  in 
many  cases  unable  to  make  good  their  claims  against  their  more 
noisy  and  demonstrative  rivak ;  and  occasionally  they  suffer  from 
being  abandoned  by  the  ministry  to  other  and  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  incompetent  hands.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
instances  of  success  without  these  deductions ;  and  where  they 
have  no  success,  they  fail,  as  the  best  instrument  may  fail, 
through  lack  of  energy  in  the  hand  that  wields  it.  This 
humble  appendage  to  the  pulpit  is  doing  a  good  work,  and 
might  do  it  much  more  extensively.  It  is  because  we  have  this 
conviction  that  we  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to  those  who  are 
setting  out  on  the  bright  morning  of  their  usefulness,  as  itself  a 
hid  treasure  which  they  would  do  well  to  make  their  own.  We 
cannot  do  wrong  to  urge  upon  their  attention  any  agency  that  may 
make  the  Bible  a  more  living  power  in  their  hands,  and  augment 
the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  upon  society.  And  the  Bible-class 
is  thoroughly  adapted  to  this  end.  It  is,  therefore,  an  institute, 
00  far  as  it  works,  of  unmingled  good.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
Word  of  God  habitually  before  the  minds  of  the  young,  whose 
early  training  will  mould  the  future  Church,  and  not  lightly 
affect  the  destinies  of  society.  It  supplies  the  Minister  with  a 
subordinate  incentive  to  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  does  much  to  bind  together  pastors  and  people ;  for  a 
Minister  who  has  the  young  around  him  effectually  secures  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  helps  to  strengthen  the  alliance,  which  never 
can  be  broken  without  danger,  between  the  ministerial  teacher 
and  other  teachers  subordinate  to  himself.  For  these  reasons, 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  recom- 
mend the  more  general  and  systematic  organization  of  Bible- 
classes.  In  our  own  more  special  capacity,  we  wish  them  success 
as  our  auxiliaries  in  stemming  the  tide  of  a  literature  the  waters 
whereof  unceasingly  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  in  encouraging 
a  taste  for  the  beat  of  all  literature,  that  which  sanctifies  the 
Bible  in  its  heart,  and  whi<^  the  Bible  sanctifies. 
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Aet.  VIII. — North  America.    By  Anthony  Tbollofb.     Two 
Volames.    Londoa :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  a  book  which  only  a  clever  man  could  have  written ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  clever  book.  It  is  lively^  graphic^  spirited, 
shrewd.  It  contains  much  information  which  is  not  always 
new^  not  often  carefully  sifted,  by  no  means  welUarcanged,  and 
therefore  of  only  limited  practical  value.  It  reflects  its  author's 
genial  nature,  and  its  pleasant  pages  will  tend  to  promote  mirth 
and  good  digestion.  But  it  is  a  slight,  not  to  say  a  slovenly, 
book ;  without  a  definite  plan,  and  with  no  lack  of  errors,  repe- 
titions, and  self-contradictions.  Conclusions  are  frequently 
drawn  from  mere  passing  events,  such  as  are  well  enough  suited 
to  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  where  they  live  for  twenty>-four 
hours,  and  are  conveniently  obliterated  by  the  next  issue,  but 
which  are  absurd  in  an  octavo  volume.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  facts  are  old  already,  and  many  of  the  conclusions  were 
falsified  as  soon  as  printed.  Besides,  in  a  book  of  travels  we 
do  not  want  conclusions,  and  reflections,  and  long-sighted  pro^ 
phecies,  and  strains  of  lamentation.  Mr.  Trollope  very  properly 
says  that  his  duty  is  to  be  entertaining ;  and  then,  straightway 
forgetting  his  duty,  he  falls  into  political  homiletics.  When  we 
take  up  Barchester  Towers  or  Framley  Parsonage,  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  enchanter;  but  we  rebel  against  his 
decisions  in  political  philosophy.  Every  man  to  his  avowed 
calling.  He  may  declare  that  he  has  two  callings,  or  three,  or 
many,  and  that  he  is  equally  expert  in  them  all;  but  the  world 
will  not  believe  him.  Our  popular  novelist  may  be  excep- 
tionally endowed,  and  may  be  able  to  pronounce  determinately 
upon  every  subject  that  comes  before  him,  from  the  founding 
of  a  kingdom  to  the  decoration  of  a  oomice;  but  human 
nature  is  weak  and  sceptical. 

However,  here  the  volumes  are ;  needlessly  btdky,  perhaps, 
but  very  welcome,  in  spite  of  their  faults.  So  many  books  of 
this  kind  come  into  the  world  which  were  never  intended  to  be 
printed,  and  only  see  the  light  at  the  urgent,  and  importunate, 
and,  indeed,  not-to-be-resisted,  solicitation  of  friends,  that  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  the  bold  avowal  that  the  author 
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-went  abroad  for  the  very  purpose,  and  no  other,  of  writing  the 
book  which  he  puts  into  your  hands.  Still  more  rare  is  it  to 
find  a  man  who  speaks  of  literature  in  plain  terms  as  his  pro- 
fession; and  refers  to  his  connexion  with  it,  without  simpering 
or  making  his  page  blush  by  proxy.  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  same  independence  had  been  shown  throughout  There  is 
too  much  evidence  of  a  desire  to  please  the  Americans — that  is 
to  say,  the  Federal  Americans.  It  may  have  been  a  very  natural 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  son  to  efface  the  impression  which  the 
keen-witted  volumes  of  the  mother  many  years  ago  created ;  but 
the  bias  is  too  evident.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Trollope,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  his  candour  does  occasionally  get  the  better  of 
him ;  and,  after  trying  hard  to  see  everything  American  of  a  pure 
rose-colour,  he  reluctantly  admits  that  some  facts  overpower  the 
delicate  medium,  and  are  quite  intractable. 

Mr.  Trollope  might  have  dealt  more  fairly,  not  to  say  liberally, 
with  Canada.  He  can  devote  a  chapter  a-piece  to  many  of  the 
American  cities,  but  a  single  page  suffices  for  the  picturesque 
old  capital  of  Quebec;  and  Montreal,  in  some  respects  the 
finest  city  on  the  whole  continent,  is  dismissed  in  a  couple  of 
lines.  It  is  true  that  the  lumber-trade  is  '  very  monotonous/ 
and  that '  the  name  is  not  engaging ; '  but  these  are  not  very 
profound  remarks  to  make  on  a  trade  that  is  second  in  import- 
ance in  the  colony,  and  is  worth  some  six  millions  a  year.  Then, 
although  the  corn-lands  of  the  West  occupy  pages  of  description, 
a  passing  remark  is  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to  the  equally  fertile 
acres  and  splendid  capabilities  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Trollope, 
judging  solely  by  the  respective  increase  of  population,  thinks 
that  Canada  is  making  very  poor  progress  in  comparison  with 
the  States.  But  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Every  census 
shows  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Canadian  population — an 
increase  quite  rapid  enough  for  safety.  Toronto,  in  1830,  con- 
tained 3,000  inhabitants ;  the  number  is  now  55,000.  Hamilton, 
in  1836,  contained  3,000  inhabitants;  it  now  numbers  more  than 
25,000.  Ottawa,  in  1830,  contained  about  900  inhabitants ;  it  now 
numbers  15,000.  Montreal  has  trebled  its  population  in  thirty 
years,  and  now  has  85,000inhabitant8.  Even  Quebec  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population  within  the  same  time.  These  figures  may 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  increase  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  of 
the  country  generally.    It  is  true  they  will  not  compare^  with 
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those  of  some  of  the  western  cities^  as  Chicago^  Gncinnatij  and 
St.  Louis ;  bat  numbers  do  not  necessarily  constitute  strength^ 
and  an  increase  maj  be  too  rapid.  The  northern  and  western 
States  have  been  fed  hj  an  enormous  influx  of  foreigners. 
Every  nation  under  heaven  contributes  its  quota.  Our  author 
himself  tells  us  more  than  once  that  New  York  contains  more 
Grermans  than  any  city  of  the  fatherland,  except  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  more  Irishmen  than  most  Irish  towns.  In  St 
Louis,  one-third  of  the  whole  population  is  Irish  or  German ; 
and  this  is,  more  or  less,  true  of  every  city  in  the  Union.  These 
numbers  are  too  large  to  be  properly  digested  and  assimilated ; 
and  the  foreign  element  is  obviously  in  excess.  We  see  the 
result  in  the  weakness  of  the  political  fabric,  in  the  dissensions 
which  not  even  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  calamity  can 
appease,  and  in  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause.  In 
the  South,  where  there  has  been  no  such  foreign  intrusion,  there 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  strength  of  unity,  and  its  value  is  felt  more 
and  more  at  every  step  of  this  fearful  struggle.  So  long  as  the 
population  of  Canada  shows  a  healthy  increase,  we  are  disposed 
to  be  even  better  satisfied  with  it  than  with  the  unnatural  growth 
of  the  cities  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  TroUope  thinks  the  position  of  Canada,  as  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  unfavourable  to  its  rapid  development,  and  con- 
ceives that  its  energies  are  cramped  by  such  a  relationship; 
but,  like  every  one  else,  he  testifies  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
the  mother  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  party  who  ten  years 
ago  clamoured  loudly  for  annexation  to  the  States,  has  lost  all 
influence ;  and  that  now  there  is  not  only  attachment  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  side,  but  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  States  on 
the  other.  He  says,  further,  that  a  great  change  has  come  over 
the  American  mind ;  that  no  sane  man  now  thinks  annexation 
possible ;  and  that,  whatever  projects  may  have  been  at  one  time 
entertained,  the  idea  is  now  dismissed  altogether.  We  should  cer- 
tainly like  some  better  authority  for  the  assertion ;  nevertheless, 
events  have  shown  that  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  was  sup- 
posed, and  afford  some  explanation  of  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  colonists  in  the  matter  of  self-defence.  The  day  is  perhaps 
distant  when  these  colonists  will  seek  for  independence;  but 
Mr.  Trollope  believes  that,  whenever  the  time  may  come,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  stand  alone;  he  is  in  favour  of  their 
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QBion  with  New  Branswick  and  Nova  Sootia ;  and  farther  con* 
dades^  that,  as  a  republican  form  of  government  will  never 
answer  for  these  United  Provinces,  they  must  be  formed  into 
a  constitutional  kingdom,  with  one  of  our  own  princes  at  its 
head.  Having  settled  all  this  satisfactorily,  he  crosses  over  into 
the  States,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the  deep  and  very  dirty  water 
of  American  politics. 

The  English  people  have  never  felt  much  interest  in  the  strife 
of  parties  across  the  Atlantic,  and  have  looked  in  some  perplexity 
upon  the  many  factions  which  have  torn  the  Republic, '  one  and 
indivisible.'  Certainly  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  dissension.  The  antagonism  between  North 
and  South  was  everywhere  known ;  bat  that  it  was  so  formidable 
as  to  lead  to  separation  between  the  two,  was  not  even  suspected. 
Even  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as  President,  the  threats  of 
the  South  were  considered  here  as  idle ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
first  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Sumter,  that  we  clearly  understood 
that  a  final  severance  was  made.  It  was  some  time  later  that 
the  existence  of  serious  differences  between  the  North  and  the 
West  became  known, — differences  so  serious  that  inall  probability 
they  will  result  in  a  further  separation  at  some  future  day.  The 
population  of  the  Western  States  is  already  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  North ;  and,  as  it  increases  at  a  much  greater  ratio,  a  few 
years  will  change  the  relative  positions  of  the  two.  The  Western 
States  are  agricultural ;  the  Northern  States  are  chiefly  manufac- 
turing. The  Western  men  are  ardent  firee- traders,  but,  not  being 
in  power,  submit  to  an  opposite  policy  with  much  bitterness ;  the 
Northern  men  are  rank  protectionists,  and  abase  their  power  to 
pass  one  tariff  after  another,  each  more  monstrous  than  the  last. 
The  Western  States  have  been  the  stronghold  of  the  abolitionists 
(though  there  are  now  symptoms  of  a  change  of  feeling) ;  the 
Northern  States  are  only  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  even  that, — they  maydetest  slavery,  but  they  detest 
the  slave  far  more.  The  differences  between  the  two  sections  thus 
lie,  not  in  mere  secondary  matters,  but  in  essentials ;  and  their 
interests  are  as  evidently  diverse,  and  must  clash.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  West  has  shown  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  for  the  war,  the  character  of  the  recruiting  being  the 
best  evidence.  The  Northern  volunteers  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  riff-raff, — the  scam  and  refuse  of  ^e  large  towns. 
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the  unsettled  population  of  which  had  become  a  public  nuisance. 
Of  course^  after  making  all  deductions,  there  still  remained  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pick  and  flower  of  the  country ;  but  in 
the  character  of  the  men  the  regiments  have  never  been  fit  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  West.  Every  mam  in  the  latter  was 
a  loss  to  his  State,  the  population  being  scattered,  and  labour 
valuable.  Bemembering  this,  the  efforts  of  the  West  have  been 
marveUous.  The  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  are  told,  was  in  dis- 
grace, because,  with  a  population  of  760,000,  it  had  onlgrraised 
&,000  volunteers.  It  has  since  raised  the  number  to  22,000. 
Iowa,  with  a  population  of  680,000,  raised  18,000,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Indiana,  out  of  1,350,000, 
sent  86,000,  or  one-tenth.  It  has  since  raised  10,000  more, 
making  the  proportion  one-eighth.  Illinois,  out  of  1,700,000, 
sent  60,000,  or  one-eighth  of  the  force  available.  She  also  has 
sent  10,000  more,  or  one-seventh.*  Wives  urged  their  own 
husbands  off  to  the  war,  although  actually  dependent  on  their 
earnings ;  and  brothers,  sons,  fathers  even,  were  driven  by  the 
pressure  to  enlist.  It  was  with  them  a  war  both  of  patriotism 
and  humanity :  the  South  had  rebelled,  and  must  be  reduced  to 
submission ;  there  was  an  opportunity  of  purifying  their  land 
from  slavery,  and  the  opportunity  must  not  be  let  slip. 

Then  there  are  the  Border  States,  which  are  neither  North 
nor  South,  but  have  sympathies  with  both>  and  have  sought  to 
be  neutral.  They  are  somewhat  self-contradiotory,  having  a 
sentimental  leaning  towards  the  old  government,  and  a  hatred 
of  secession ;  and  yet,  being  Slave  States,  they  are  bound  to  the 
South  by  a  common  interest.  These,  more  especially  the  four 
States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  are  now 
the  real  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  Republics.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  finding  that  they  are  not  to  be  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  has  tried  persuasi9n ;  making  a  strong  effort  to  win  over 
their  delegates  to  a  scheme  of  abolition  by  purchase,  offering 
almost  any  terms,  and  making,  not  so  much  a  calm  proposal  of 
a  policy,  as  an  urgent  appeal  to  their  individual  patriotism. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  gaining  their  consent,  even  conditionally, 
to  abolition,  however  distant,  and  thus  committed  them  officially 

*  These  figures  are  independent  of  the  two  recent  levies,  300,000  men  each.  It  is 
supposed  that  throaghoat  the  Federal  States,  one  ont  of  eveiy  fiye  o^le  of  bearing 
aibis  has  been  called  into  active  service. 
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to  sacli  a  policy^  his  object  would  haTO  beea  gained.  But  Hbxrf 
seem  resolved  to  maintain  their  neutrality^  at  any  rate  for  liie- 
preaent ;  and,  while  repudiating  a  union  with  the  Cen&deratesy 
they  refuse  quite  as  firmly  to  abolish  slavery.  Farther,  the^ 
utter  a  warning  as  to  the  project  of  raising  tha  slave-population 
of  the  South  against  their  masters,  which  must  add  seriously  to 
the  President's  embarrassment.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  strife--on  whichever  side  victory  may  ultimately  rest,-^- 
the  only  decision  with  respect  to  these  Border  States  that  wiU  be. 
just,  or  that  can  be  accepted  as  final,  must  be  made  by  th& 
States  themselves. 

Mr.TroUope  did  not  succeed  in  his  purpose  of  visiting  the  South, 
which  must  be  considered  in  every  way  unfortunate.  We  should 
have  learnt,  what  at  present  there  is  little  hope  of  our  learning,, 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  under  the  pressure  of  the  war,  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  the  state  of  the  commissariat,  how  the  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  is  kept  up  in  a  country  unskilled  in 
mechanical  arts,  and  how  the  clothing  is  provided  where  there 
are  no  manufactures.  We  should  have  learnt  something  of  the 
contentment  or  insubordination  of  the  Negroes,  the  condition  of 
the  cotton-plantations,  and  a  hundred  things  of  interest  about 
which  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  Such  a  visit  to  the  Southern 
States  would  probably  have  altered  his  opinion  of  their  future; 
and  we  should  have  heard  rather  less  of  their  sinking  into  insig^ 
nifieance  when  severed  from  the  North,  and  at  once  becoming 
akin  to  Mexico  and  the  degraded  republics  of  Central  America. 
So  shrewd  an  observer  would  also  have  given  valuable  evidence  > 
on  the  material  condition  of  the  slave ;  and  it  might,  evea  have, 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  does  to  others,  that  emancipation  is  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  independent  South,  than  by  any  other- 
means.  Certainly  he  would  have  been  able  to  show  forcibly  tiie. 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  emancipation.  We  are  not: 
disposed  to  utter  one  word  of  excuse  for  slavery,-— Qod  fi>vbid  I 
We  only  say  that  the  question  cannot  be  settled  in  the  o&handed 
fashion  which  is  so  common  among  us, — 'that  tibere  are  difBodties 
in  the  way  on  all  sides,  and  of  every  kind.  And  not  the  least: 
embarrassing  arise  from  the  character  of  the  N^roes  them- 
selves, — ^those  four  millions,  '  none  of  whom  have  any  capacity 
for  self-maintenanoe  or  self-control ;  four  millions  o£  slaves,  wiUi 
the    necessities  of  children,  the  passions    of  men,  and  the 
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ignorance  of  saTages.'  Are  they  fit  for  liberty  ?  Do  tbey  under- 
Btand  it?  How  far  would  they  prize  it?  These  very  Negroes 
have  been  as  bitter  in  their  hatred  of  the  North  as  their  own 
masters  could  wish.  They  have  throughout  been  most  efficient 
spies  and  trusty  messengers.  So  far  from  rising  in  insurrection 
against  their  owners,  thousands  of  them  have  volunteered  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  North,  as  against  a  common  enemy.  In 
the  Slave-States  which  are  bounded  by  Free-soil  States, — Ken- 
tucky, for  example, — ^a  Negro  rarely  crosses  the  border,  as  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Nay,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the 
Negroes,  in  a  black  regiment  raised  by  General  Hunter,  actually 
ran  away  from  freedom  back  to  slavery,  so  great  was  their 
hatred  of  '  the  bobbolissonists.'  All  this  only  shows  the  de- 
grading effects  of  the  system  ;  but  the  question  has  to  be  dealt 
with  as  it  stands, — the  evil  fully  wrought,  the  man  debased  and 
brutalised,  his  better  nature  trampled  out.  But  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate 
emancipation,  and  we  admit  nothing  more,  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  the  pure  Negro  population.  There  is  nothing  more  monstrous 
and  horrible  under  the  broad  san  than  the  law  which  maintains 
that  any  taint  of  Negro  blood,  however  slight,  constitutes  the 
man,  or  still  worse  the  woman,  a  hopeless  slave.  Rather  let  any 
portion  of  white  blood,  however  slight,  constitute  a  free  man. 
If  the  South  would  win  the  good  opinion  (as  she  has  won  the 
good  wishes)  of  European  nations,  and  if  she  has  any  ulterior 
designs  of  mercy  to  the  slave,  let  her  wipe  out  that  foul  blot 
firom  her  statute-book,  and  lighten  the  curse  that  lies  so  heavy 
upon  her  name. 

By  some  partisans  of  the  North  this  question  of  emanci- 
pation has  been  used  unfairly.  They  have  boasted  of  the 
purity  of  its  motives,  and  have  loudly  declared  the  struggle 
to  be  that  of  freedom  against  slavery.  But  the  North  is 
not  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  for  conquest, 
'  The  everlasting  Nigger,'  as  they  call  him,  has  long  been  voted 
a  nuisance  by  universal  consent.  So  far  from  exciting  sympathy 
he  is  as  much  scorned  and  detested  in  New  England  as  in  the 
Carolinas.  How  many  Free  States,  since  the  war  broke  out, 
have  judicially  shut  him  out  of  their  territories  I  The  cry  would 
seem  to  be,  'Emancipation  for  the  slave, — but  no  asylum.' 
'Let  him  go  to  Liberia,  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  to  C^itxal. 
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America^  to  perdition ;  but  to  vi%,  never !  ^  K  the  South  vould 
come  to  terms  to^morrow^  the  question  of  slavery  would  be  aban- 
doned by  the  Washington  Government.  As  to  the  real  ca9U$ 
belli,  the  South  has  long  been  ripe  for  secession.  The  North 
and  South  came  in  contact  at  numberless  points;  but  they 
were  points  not  of  cohesion^  but  of  repulsion  and  mutual  dis* 
like.  Doubtless  the  element  of  slavery,  indeed,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  mutual  dislike  and  estrangement.  But 
there  had  been  disunion  long  before  the  overt  act  of  sepa- 
ration, and  disunion  arising  out  of  many  other  causes  and  con- 
siderations besides  slavery.  Mr.  TroUope  expresses  the  general 
mutual  antagonism  very  strongly  and  very  fairly,  considering 
that  he  is  counsel  for  the  other  side : — 

'  In  our  civil  war,  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  Englishmen  were  at 
any  rate  anxious  for  England :  they  desired  and  fought  for  different 
mudes  of  government;  but  each  party  was  equally  English  in  its 
ambition.  In  the  States  there  is  the  hatred  of  a  different  nationality 
added  to  the  rancour  of  different  politics.  The  Southerners  desire  to 
be  a  people  of  themselves;  to  divide  themselves  by  every  possible 
mark  of  division  from  New  England ;  to  be  as  little  akin  to  New  York 
as  they  are  to  London, — or,  if  possible,  less  so.  Their  habits,  they 
eay,  are  different ;  their  education,  their  beliefs,  their  propensities, 
their  very  virtues  and  vices,  are  not  the  education,  or  the  beliefs,  or 
the  propensities,  or  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  North.  The  bond 
that  ties  them  to  the  North  is  to  them  a  Mezentian  marriage,  and 
they  hate  their  northern  spouses  with  a  Mezentian  hatred.  They 
would  be  anything  sooner  than  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
flee  to  what  Mexico  has  come,  and  the  republics  of  Central  America ; 
bat  the  prospect  of  even  that  degradation  is  less  bitter  to  them  than 
a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Better,  with  them,  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven !  It  is  not  only  in  politics  that 
they  will  be  beaten,  if  they  be  beaten, — as  one  party  with  us  may 
be  beaten  by  another, — but  they  will  be  beaten  as  we  should  be  beaten 
if  France  annexed  us,  and  directed  that  we  should  live  under  French 
rule.  Let  an  Englishman  digest  and  realize  that  idea,  and  he  will 
comprehend  the  feeling  of  a  Southern  gentleman,  as  he  contemplates 
the  probability  that  his  State  will  be  brought  back  into  the  Union. 

'  And  the  Northern  feeling  is  as  strong.  The  Northern  man  has 
fi[>anded  his  national  ambition  on  the  territorial  greatness  of  his 
nation.  He  has  panted  for  new  lands,  and  for  still  extended  bound- 
aries. The  western  world  has  opened  her  arms  to  him,  and  has 
seemed  to  welcome  him  as  her  only  lord.  British  America  has 
tempted  him  towards  the  north,  and  Mexico  has  been  as  a  prey  to 
him  on  the  south.  He  has  made  maps  of  his  empire,  including  all 
the  continent,  and  has  preached  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  though  it  had 
1>een  decreed  by  the  gods.    He  has  told  the  world  of  his  increasing 
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millioDfl,  and  hflt  never  yet  known  bis  store  to  diniTirish.  He  hit 
pawed  in  the  vftllej,  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength.  He  has  said 
among  the  trumpets,  *'  Ha,  ha !  *'  He  has  boasted  aloud  in  his  pride, 
and  called  on  all  men  to  look  at  his  glory.  And  now  shall  he  be 
divided  and  shorn  P  Shall  he  be  hemmed  in  from  his  ocean,  and  shut 
off  from  his  rivers  ?  Shall  he  have  a  hook  run  into  hia  nostrils, 
and  a  thorn  driven  into  his  jaw  ?  Shall  men  say  that  his  day  is 
over,  when  he  has  hardly  yet  tasted  the  full  cup  of  his  success  ?  Has 
his  young  life  been  a  dream,  and  not  a  truth  P  Shall  he  never  reach 
that  giant  manhood  which  the  growth  of  his  boyish  years  has  pro- 
mised him  P  If  the  South  goes  from  him,  he  will  be  divided,  shorn, 
And  hemmed  in.  The  hook  will  have  pierced  his  nose,  and  the  thorn 
will  fester  in  his  jaw.  Men  will  taunt  him  with  his  former  boastings, 
and  he  will  awake  to  find  himself  but  a  mortal  among  mortals.* — 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  238-240. 

Here  is  fine  writing,  which^  after  all,  comes  to  this^  that  the 
North  is  fighting  for  an  idea^  and  the  South  for  a  principle.  The 
North  is  consumed  by  this  idea  of  America  for  the  Americans^ — 
the  whole  continent  in  one  federation ;  and  it  is  a  sentiment  that 
in  its  grandeur  may  well  stir  the  soul  of  the  nation.  But  Mr. 
TroUope  quietly  passes  over  that  other  incentive  to  the  war, — the 
/  almighty  dollar.'  The  North  has  drawn  her  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  hides^  and  other  produce  from  the  Souths  and  has 
poured  back  her  manufactures  in  a  constant  stream.  It  has 
been  at  once  her  storehouse  and  her  market ;  while  its  shipping- 
trade  has  been  exclusively  her  own.  The  breaking-up  of  such 
an  arrangement,  the  free  access  of  the  South  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  American  manufactures, 
entails  a  loss  which  comes  home  directly  or  indirectly  to  every 
Federal  city  and  household. 

Mr.  TroUope's  intercourse  with  New  York  and  Boston  was 
very  agreeable  to  himself,  but  is  much  less  interesting  to  his 
readers.  He  describes  the  streets,  the  parks,  the  hotels,  the 
libraries,  and  the  other  '  curiosities,'  like  many  who  have  gone 
before  him.  He  saw  the  old  House  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
the  military  college  at  West  Point,  and  the  factories  at  Lowell ; 
he  describes  Trenton  and  Niagara,  makes  merry  over  the  wilds 
of  Washington,  and  goes  through  the  country  in  the  orthodox 
manner.  Upon  the  whole,  he  takes  a  high  view  of  the  American 
character,  and  speaks  warmly  of  their  institutions ; — at  any  rate, 
he  does  not  by  lukewarmness  lay  himself  open  to  the  rebuke 
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which  fell  upon  Mrs.  TroUope^  just  arrived  from  England^  who, 
in  reply  to  some  extravagant  remark^  gave  only  a  polite  assent. 
'  Ah,'  said  her  American  friend, '  I  never  yet  met  the  down- 
trodden subject  of  a  despot  who  did  not  hug  his  chains/  There 
is  certainly  one  institution  against  which  our  author  rails  un- 
ceasingly,— the  stove.  The  houses  and  shops,  the  railway-cars, 
the  steam-boats,  are  all  monstrously  over-heated.  He  declares 
again  and  again,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  practice 
is  seriously  undermining  the  health  of  the  country. 

*  The  physiognomy  of  the  American  is  as  completely  marked,  as 
much  his  own,  as  is  that  of  any  race  under  the  sun^  that  has  bred  in 
and  in  for  centuries;  But  the  American  owns  a  more  mixed  blood 
than  any  other  race  known.  The  chief  stock  is  English,  which  is 
itself  so  mixed  that  no  man  can  trace  its  ramifications.  With  this  are 
mingled  the  bloods  of  Ireland,  Holland,  Prance,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
All  this  has  been  done  within  but  a  few  years,  so  that  the  American 
may  be  said  to  have  no  claim  to  any  national  type  of  face.  Never- 
theless, no  man  has  a  type  of  face  so  clearly  national  as  the  American. 
He  is  acknowledged  by  it  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  on  his 
own  side  of  the  water  is  gratified  by  knowing  that  he  is  never  mistaken 
for  his  English  visitor.  I  think  it  comes  from  the  hot-air  pipes,  and 
from  dollar-worship.  In  the  Jesuit,  his  mode  of  dealing  with  things 
Divine  has  given  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance ;  and  why  should  not 
the  American  be  similarly  moulded  by  his  special  aspirations  ?  As  to 
the  hot-air  pipes,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  is  to 
be  charged  the  murder  of  all  rosy  cheeks  throughout  the  States.  If 
.the  effect  was  to  be  noticed  simply  in  the  dry  faces  of  the  men  about 
Wall  Street,  I  should  be  very  indifferent  to  the  matter.  But  the 
young  ladies  of  Fiflh  Avenue  are  in  the  same  category.  The  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  life  is  baked  out  of  their  young  bones  by  the  hot- 
air  chambers  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Hot  air  is  the  great 
destroyer  of  American  beauty.' — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  291,  292. 

The  infants  are  universally  white- faced ;  as  they  grow  up  to 
childhood,  they  become  yellow  or  whity-brown;  the  lads  and 
lasses  are  aU  pale ;  plump,  cherry  cheeks  are  never  seen ;  and 
the  men  at  thirty,  and  the  women  at  twenty-five,  appear  to  have 
had  all  their  youth  taken  out  of  them.  Possibly  one  reason 
why  the  people  look  so  old  is,  that  they  really  never  have  been 
young.  American  children  do  not  play,  or  romp,  or  in  any  sort 
act  foolishly.  They  are  little  men  and  women,  who  bow,  and 
curtsey,  and  talk  sense^  are  frightfully  proper  at  table,  and  eat 
meat  three  times  a  day. 

'  The  children  ! — babes  I  should  say,  if  I  was  speaking  of  English 
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l>ainis  of  their  age ;  but  seeing  that  thej  aro  Americana,  I  faaKlIjr 
dare  to  call  them  children.  The  actiial  age  of  these  perfecUj  civilized 
and  highly  educated  beings  may  be  from  three  to  four.  One  will 
often  see  five  or  six  such  seated  at  the  long  dinner-table  of  the  hotel, 
breakfasting  and  dining  with  their  elden,  and  going  through  the 
ceremony  with  all  the  grarity,  and  more  than  all  the  decorum,  of  tbeir 
grandfathers.  When  I  was  three  years  old^  I  had  not  yet,  as  I 
imagine,  been  promoted  beyond  a  silver  spoon  of  my  own,  wherewith 
to  eat  my  bread  and  milk  in  the  nursety ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  I 
was  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  nursemaid,  as  I  gobbled  up  my 
minced  mutton,  mixed  with  potatoes  and  gravy.  But  at  hotel  life  in 
the  States,  the  adult  infant  lisps  to  the  waiter  for  everything  at  table, 
handles  his  fish  with  epicurean  delicacy,  is  choice  in  his  selection  of 
pickles,  very  particular  that  his  beef-steak  at  breakfast  shall  be  hot, 
and  is  instimt  in  his  demand  for  fresh  ice  in  his  water.' — ^Yol.  i^  p.  37. 

This  frequent  eating  of  seasoned  meats,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
day^  and  of  many  dishes  at  every  meal,  is  very  injurioas,  and,  in 
the  case  of  ladies,  is,  in  addition,  really  repulsive,  according  to 
our  old-world  notions.  Imagine  a  young  girl  seated  in  a  public 
room,  scanning  the  lengthy  bill  of  fare  from  top  to  bottom  for 
some  minutes ;  then  evidently  balancing  in  her  mind  the  effect 
of  this  or  that  item,  rejecting  one  and  choosing  another,  until, 
her  selection  being  completed,  she  gives  her  order,  not  shyly  or 
in  a  low  tone,  but  deliberately,  in  a  calm,  clear,  decided  voice, 
somewhat  thus :  '  Waiter !  Boiled  mutton  and  caper  sauce, 
roast  duck,  bashed  yenison,  mashed  potatoes,  poached  eggs,  and 
spinach,  stewed  tomatoes; — ^yes;  and,  waiter, — some  squash.' 
But  women  do  things  in  American  that  would  very  much 
astonish  tbeir  sisters  here.  So  much  deference  is  paid  them  on 
all  sides,  that  they  are  inclined,  just  a  yery  little,  to  presume 
upon  it,  and  to  be  ungraciously  exacting ;  in  the  case  of  the  less 
refined  among  them  the  presomption  is  yery  great  indeed ;  and 
with  reference  to  women  of  this  class,  our  author  has  something 
to  say  worth  noting. 

*  Women,  by  the  conventional  laws  of  society,  are  allowed  to  exact 
much  from  men ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  exact  nothing  for  which  they 
should  not  make  some  adequate  return.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should 
kneel  in  spirit  before  the  grace  and  weakness  of  a  woman ;  but  it  is 
not  well  that  he  should  kneel  either  in  spirit  or  body,  if  there  be 
neither  grace  nor  weakness.  A  man  should  yield  everything  to  a 
woman  for  a  word,  for  a  smile, — to  one  look  of  entreaty.  But  u  there 
be  no  look  of  entreaty,  no  word,  no  smile,  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  yield  much. 

*The  happy  privileges  with  which  women  are  at  present  blessed 
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liave  come  to  them  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  That  spirit  has  tanght 
men  to  endure  in  order  that  women  may  be  at  their  ease ;  and  has 
generally  taught  women  to  accept  the  ease  bestowed  on  them  with 
grace  and  thankfulness.  But  in  America  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has 
sunk  deeper  among  men  than  it  has  among  women.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  that  country  material  well-being  and  education  are 
more  extended  than  with  us ;  and  that,  therefore,  men  there  have 
learned  to  be  chivalrous  who  with  us  have  hardly  progressed  so  far. 
The  conduct  of  men  to  women  throughout  the  States  is  always 
gracious.  They  have  learned  the  lesson.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  women  have  not  advanced  as  far  as  the  men  have  done.  They 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  perception  of  the  privileges  which  chivalry 
gives  them,  but  no  perception  of  that  return  which  chivalry  demands 
from  them.  Women  of  the  class  to  which  I  allude  are  always  talking 
of  their  rights ;  but  seem  to  have  a  most  indifferent  idea  of  their 
duties.  They  have  no  scruple  at  demanding  from  men  everything 
that  a  man  can  be  called  on  to  relinquish  in  a  woman's  behalf,  but 
they  do  so  without  any  of  that  grace  which  turns  the  demand  made 
into  a  favour  conferred.' 

As  a  rule,  the  American  ladies  excel  in  coDversation.  They 
are  largely  informed^  and  well  informed.  They  enter  freely 
upon  topics  that  would  be  considered  quite  out  of  range  in  a 
mixed  company  here ;  and  besides  solidity^  there  is  a  brilliance 
and  vivacity  in  their'  style  that  is  rather  French  than  English. 
Not  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  delightful  small  talk^  and  witty^ 
womanly  nothings  that  give  such  a  charm  to  conversation,  and 
are  everywhere  their  special  contribution  to  it.  Mr.  Trollope^ 
however^  raises  a  merry  laugh  at  their  expense.  He  was  at 
Boston  when  the  news  came  of  Slidell  and  Mason's  capture^  and 
great  was  the  commotion.  'All  the  worlds  ladies  and  lawyers^ 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  seizure ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  all  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  the  pro- 
foundest  nervous  anxiety  on  the  subject.  It  was  pretty  to  hear 
the  charming  women  of  Boston  as  they  became  learned  in  the  law 
of  nations.  "  Wheaton  is  quite  clear  about  it/'  one  young  girl 
said  to  me.  It  was  the  first  I  had  eyer  heard  of  Wheaton^  and 
80  far  was  obliged  to  knock  under.  "  We  are  quite  right/'  the 
lawyers  said.     ^^  There  are  Yattel^  and  Puffendorf^  and  S  to  well, 

and  Phillimore/' said  the  ladies ^'But  there's  Grotius/'  I 

remarked,  to  an  elderly  female,  who  had  quoted  to  me  some 
half-dozen  writers  on  international  law,  thinking  thereby  that  I 
should  trump  her  last  card.  ''  I  've  looked  into  Grotius  too/' 
said  she ;  ''  and^  as  far  as  I  can  see/'  &c.,  &c.' 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  women  take  an  interest  in  politics  as  well 
as  the  men  ;  and  for  that  matter  so  do  the  schoolboys  too.  Mr. 
TroUope  says  that  there  was  scarcely  a  lad  at  any  of  the 
advanced  schools  who  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  seizure  of  the  two  commissioners^  with  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  case ;  and  who  could  not  quote  from 
one  or  more  writers  on  international  law  in  support  of  his  view 
of  the  question.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is^  word  by 
word,  in  the  memory  of  any  of  them.  And  throughout  every 
dass  and  grade  of  society  there  is  a  taste  for  politics,  (whether 
good  for  the  State  is  not  now  the  question,  but)  which  certainly 
could  not  exist  among  an  uneducated  people.  Indeed,  the 
strong  point  of  the  Americans, — that  in  which  they  excel  us 
beyond  all  doubt, — is  their  system  of  national  education.  But 
it  must  be  judged  of  by  the  gross  results,  and  not  by  picked 
samples.  With  us,  individuals  reach  a  very  high  standard  of 
scholarship ;  with  them  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  raised. 
Of  '  scholars,'  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  fifty 
examples  to  their  one ;  but  as  to  a  good,  solid  education  for  the 
workiug'Classes,  they  have  the  advantage.  The  carpenter, 
glazier,  or  other  labouring  man  earning  his  dollar  a  day,  the 
dress-maker  at  her  task,  the  very  errand-boy  and  shoe-black,  all 
unconsciously  show  their  education  in  their  speech  and  demean- 
our. The  free-schools  are  such  as  any  parent  might  be  satisfied 
to  send  his  child  to,  and  a  poor  man  is  sure  of  its  involving  no 
humiliation  to  him.  There  is  a  tax  throughout  the  States  for 
their  support ;  and  they  are  open  to  every  householder,  whether 
he  be  included  in  the  tax  or  not.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  range  from  £60  to  £260  per  annum ;  and  the  school 
apparatus  is  of  the  best  description.  In  Boston,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  180,000,  the  public  schools  cost  £70,000  a  year,  and 
give  instruction  to  24,000  pupils,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population.  There  are  the  private  schools  in  addition ; 
but  of  these  no  details  are  given.  New  York,  with  a  population 
of  750,000,  has  on  the  books  of  her  free  schools  more  than 
100,000  pupils.  Cincinnati,  with  170,000,  has  14,000  free 
scholars,  or  one-twelfth;  and  the  private  and  other  schools 
bring  the  total  up  to  32,000  children,  who  are  receiving  a  good 
education,  or  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population.  These 
figures  are  full  of  meaning ;  and  if  we  add  the  fact,  that,  in 
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Eliatiy  of  the  schools,  each  ptipil  remains  for  an  average  term  of 
six  years,  we  shall  see  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

'  The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York  is  neither  a  pauper 
nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is  dressed  with  the  utmost  decency.  She  is 
perfectly  cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her,  you  cannot  in  any  degree  guess 
whether  her  father  has  a  dollar  a  day,  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Nor  will  you  be  enabled  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which  her  asso- 
ciates treat  her.  As  regainis  her  own  manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the 
same  as  though  her  father  were  in  all  respects  your  equal.  As  to  the 
amount  of  her  knowledge,  I  fairly  confess  that  it  is  terrific.  When, 
in  the  first  room  which  I  visited,  a  slight,  slim  creature  was  had  up 
before  me  to  explain  to  me  the  properties  of  the  hypothenuse,  I 
fairly  confess  that,  as  regards  education,  I  gave  way;  and  that  I 
resolved  to  confine  my  criticisms  to  manner,  dress,  and  general  beha^ 
▼iour.  In  the  next  room  I  was  more  at  my  ease,  finding  that  ancient 
Soman  history  was  on  the  tapis,  "  Why  did  the  Romans  run  away 
with  the  Sabine  women  ?  "  asked  the  mistress,  herself  a  young  woman 
of  about  three-and-twenty.  "  Because  they  were  pretty,"  simpered 
out  a  little  girl  with  a  cherry  mouth.  The  answer  did  not  give  com- 
plete satisfaction ;  and  then  followed  a  somewhat  abstruse  explanation 
on  the  subject  of  population.  It  was  all  done  with  good  faith  and  a 
serious  intent,  and  showed, — what  it  was  intended  to  show, — ^that  the 
girls  there  educated  had  in  truth  reached  the  consideration  of  import- 
ant subjects There  may  be,  and  to  us  on  tlie  European  side  of  the 

Atlantic  there  will  be,  a  certain  amoimt  of  absurdity  in  the  trans- 
atlantic idea  that  all  knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  that  it  should  be 
imparted  if  it  be  not  knowledge  of  evil.  But  as  to  the  general  result, 
no  fair-minded  man  or  woman  can  have  a  doubt.  That  the  lads  and 
girls  in  these  schools  are  excellently  educated  comes  home  as  a  fact  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  look  into  the  subject.  That  girl  could 
not  have  got  as  far  as  the  hypothenuse  without  a  competent  and 
abiding  knowledge  of  much  that  is  very  far  beyond  the  outside  limits 
of  what  8uch  girls  know  with  us.  It  was  at  least  manifest  in  the 
other  examination,  that  the  girls  knew  as  well  as  I  did  who  were  the 

Romans,  and  who  were  the  Sabine  women At  the  three  high 

schools  in  Boston,  at  which  the  average  of  pupils  is  526,  about  £13 
per  head  is  paid  for  free  education.  The  average  price  per  annum  of 
a  child's  schooling  throughout  these  schools  in  Boston  is  about  £3  per 
annum.  To  the  higher  schools  any  boy  or  girl  may  attain  without 
any  expense,  and  the  education  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be  given, 
and  as  far  advanced.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  advanced 
further  than  may  be  necessary.  Here,  as  at  New  York,  I  was  almost 
startled  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  around  me,  and  listened  as  I 
might  have  done  to  an  examination  in  theology  among  young  Brah- 
mins. When  a  young  lad  explained  in  my  hearing  all  the  properties 
of  the  different  levers  as  exemplified  by  the  bones  of  the  human  body, 
I  bowed  my  head  before  him  in  unaffected  humility.  We,  at  our 
English  schools,  never  got  beyond  the  use  of  those  bones  which  he 
described  with  such  accurate  scientific  knowledge.' 
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No  American  is  ignorant, — we  might  rather  say,  illiterate^ 
Newspapers,  magazines,  half-dollar  and  dollar  books,  obtain  a 
•ale  such  as  we  see  only  yery  exceptionally  in  England ;  ten 
thousand  copies  is  an  ordinary  edition  of  snch  books.  On  the 
Tarious  lines  of  railway,  there  is  generally  a  locomotive  book- 
seller who  attaches  himself  to  each  train,  and  at  intervals,  during 
the  journey,  appears  with  a  pile  of  magazines,  one  of  which,  as 
he  walks  along,  he  drops  rather  abruptly  into  the  hands,  or  on 
the  knees,  of  each  passenger.  After  a  while  he  returns,  and 
rapidly  picks  up  either  the  magazine  or  the  price  of  it;  and  a 
large  stroke  of  business  is  done  in  this  way.  One- volume  novels 
are  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  The  sale  of  newspapers,  in 
particular,  is  enormous.  Fresh  relays  of  local  papers  are  obtained 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  the  train  passes 
through  the  various  cities.  As  to  their  ordinary  circulation^ 
the  figures  would  be  incredible  but  for  the  fact  that  every 
man,  whatever  his  station,  down  to  the  carter  and  hodman, 
takes  his  paper,  and  the  better  class  of  readers  take  their  two  or 
three  a  day.  Of  our  popular  English  authors, — Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  others,  Mr. 
TroUope  himself  certainly  not  last, — there  are  ten  readers  in 
the  States  to  one  on  this  side  the  water.  In  most  of  the  large 
cities  there  are  free  libraries  readily  accessible  to  the  labouring 
man,  who  moreover,  generally,  has  his  little  row  of  books  at 
home,  more  or  less  select,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  men  think 
nothing  of  their  ability  to  enjoy  a  book,  or  write  a  decent  let- 
ter ;  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  porter,  or  a  farmer's 
servant,  or  a  drayman,  would  consider  himself  insulted  by  the 
question  we  too  generally  put  to  such  persons  in  England,  when  a 
signature  is  required,  *  Can  you  sign  your  name? '  And  those 
who  have  to  do  with  our  labourers  know  in  how  many  suck 
cases  a  cross  is  made  instead  of  a  signature ;  or,  if  the  name  be 
signed,  the  characters  show  that  the  man  has  not  learned  to 
write,  but  only  to  make  that  particular  combination  of  letters 
which  is  sufiBcient  to  serve  his  purpose.  Not  so  in  America.  *  The 
fact  comes  home  to  one  at  every  turn  and  at  every  hour,  that 
the  people  are  an  educated  people.' 

All  this  reading  and  writing,  and  political  debating  by  cooks, 
footmen,  dustmen,  'bus-drivers,  dockyard-labourers,  and  the 
like,  would  be  very  shocking  to  our  conservative  notions;  but 
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the  question  is  not  the  prejndices  of  the  few^  but  the  welfare  of 
the  many.  It  is  not  whether  John  would  be  a  better  groom  for 
a  knowledge  of  English  history,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
Macanlay,  but  whether  he  would  be  a  better  man ;  not  whether 
he  would  give  his  master  more  satisfaction^  but  whether  a  taste 
for  reading  would  afford  himself  more  pleasure,  would  occupy 
his  mind,  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  would  give  him  a 
desire  for  something  better  than  the  company  at  the  tavern,  and 
would  make  him  a  more  intelligent  and  valuable  member  of  the 
community.  With  all  our  boasted  Liberalism,  we  are  a  caste 
people.  The  lament  of  the  past  is  the  lament  of  to-day,  that  a 
barrier,  not  the  less  real  that  it  is  intangible^  separates  class 
from  class.  The  upper  does  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the 
lower, — ^at  any  rate,  not  more  closely  than  the  desk  of  the  lec- 
ture-room permits.  Popular  education  in  its  many  phases  finds 
&vour  as  a  general  operation ;  but  it  is  for  '  the  people '  rather 
than  for  our  own  dependents ;  and  we  almost  flinch  when  the 
application  of  our  benevolent  theories  comes  home  closely.  So 
with  the  many  schemes  of  amelioration  now  at  work.  The 
work  is  done ;  but  it  is  done  for  the  most  part  indirectly,  and  for 
that  very  reason  inefiSciently.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  right,  it 
commends  itself  to  our  judgment;  but  when  a  man  has  eased 
his  conscience  by  paying  a  subscription,  he  thinks  that  with 
him  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  in  America  any  man, 
every  man,  will  help  another,  will  reach  out  his  own  hand  to  do 
it,  and  not  hire  a  proxy.  There  is  more  true  liberality  in  the 
American  character.  Whether  it  be  genuine  sensibility,  or 
only  one  of  the  phases  of  his  demonstrative  pride,  he  is  more 
easily  reached,  and  he  indicates  a  readier  sympathy  than  his 
English  cousin.  This  touch  of  universal  brotherhood  is  just 
the  solitary  redeeming  feature  of  the  democratic  system. 

But  beneath  all  this  material  prosperity,  and  intellectual 
advancement,  and  generous  sentiment,  there  is  an  element  of 
evil  which  has  been  long  at  work,  and  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  the  state.  The  tone  of  commercial 
morality  is  not  high ;  but  the  morality  of  its  public  men  is  a  scoff 
and  by-word  throughout  the  nation.  Their  short  term  of 
office  renders  even  the  highest  functionaries  careless  of  their 
duties  as  the  end  draws  near,  and  greedy  of  gain  throughout. 
And  there  is  even  greater  recklessness  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
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official  life.  An  honest  politician  seems  Unknown.  Even  Mr. 
Trollope,  who  is  a  very  placable  Diogenes,  searched  through  their 
ranks  in  vain.  He,  like  all  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  who 
are  candid  enough  to  speak  the  truth,  affirms  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  principle  in  public  life.  The  Governor  of  Maryland, 
in  speaking  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  declared  that  it  was 
*  composed  of  excited  politicians,  many  of  whom  had  nothing  to 
lose  from  the  destruction  of  the  government,  and  might  hope  to 
derive  some  gain  from  the  ruin  of  the  State.'  Indeed,  if  a  Presi- 
dent betrays  his  trust,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  is  guilty  of 
downright  peculation,  what  wonder  that  jobbery  and  the  foulest 
corruption  run  riot  through  the  subordinate  ranks  ? 

*  Men  have  hardly  been  ambitious  to  govern,  but  they  have  coveted 
the  wages  of  governors.  Corruption  has  crept  into  high  places, — 
into  places  that  should  have  been  high, — till  of  all  holeis  and  comers 
in  the  l::ud  they  have  become  the  lowest.  No  public  man  has  been 
trusted  for  ordinary  honesty.  It  is  not  by  foreign  voices,  by  English 
newspapers,  or  in  French  pamphlets,  that  the  corruption  of  American 
politicians  has  been  exposed,  but  by  American  voices  and  by  the 
American  press.  It  is  to  be  heard  on  every  side.  Ministers  of  the 
cabinet,  senators,  representatives,  State  legislatures,  officers  of  the 
army,  officiaLi  of  the  navy,  contractors  of  every  grade, — all  who  are 
presumed  to  touch,  or  to  have  the  power  of  touching,  public  money, 
are  thus  accused.  For  years  it  has  been  so.  The  word  "politician"  has 
stunk  in  men*8  nostrils.  When  I  first  visited  New  York,  some  three 
years  since,  I  was  warned  not  to  know  a  man,  because  he  was  a  **  poli- 
tician." We  in  England  define  a  man  of  a  certain  class  as  a  black- 
leg. How  has  it  come  about  that  in  American  ears  the  word  ''  politi- 
cian *'  has  come  to  bear  a  similar  signification  V — Vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 

'  On  that  hideous  subject  of  army  contracts  I  feel  myself  the  more 
specially  bound  to  speak,  because  I  feel  that  the  iniquities  which  have 
prevailed  prove  with  terrible  earnestness  the  demoralizing  power  of 
that  dishonesty  among  men  in  high  places,  which  is  the  one  great  evil 
of  the  American  States.  It  is  there  that  the  deficiency  exists,  which 
must  be  supplied  before  the  public  men  of  the  nation  can  take  a  high 
rank  among  other  public  men.  There  is  the  gangrene,  which  must  be 
cut  out  before  the  government,  as  a  government,  can  be  great.  To 
make  money  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  men  have  been  anxious  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  government,  because  there  might  money 
be  made  with  the  greatest  ease.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  202. 

Let  us  take  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  mode  of  making  money, 
culled,  not  from  the  newspapers,  or  common  report,  but,  from  a 
veritable  Blue  Book,  bearing  the  official  imprimatur.  The 
Government  wish  to  take  up  a  large  transport;  but,  instead 
of  employing  the  regular  rgcnt,  they  choose  a  certain  merchant 
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captain.     This  man  at  once  agrees  with  friends  of  his,  who  buy 
a  vessel  for  £4,000,  which  he  immediately  hires  for  the  State 
at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  month.     In  another  case,  an  agent  is 
employed  by  the  Government  to  buy  ships.     As  their  agent  he 
buys  two  for  £1,300,  and  immediately  sells  them  to  his  employ- 
ers for  £2,900 !     A  third  is  a  wholesale  grocer  by  trade,  but, 
being  brother-in-law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  received  a 
a  large  commission  for  ships,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
business,  and  though  the  regular  government  agents  in  such 
matters  were  drawing  their  pay.     So  profitable  was  this  com- 
mission, that  the  grocer  made  £20,000  in  five  months  oUt  of 
the  Treasury,  as  everybody  knows.     In  another  case,  a  news- 
paper editor,  having  been  useful  to  his  friend  the  Secretaiy  at 
War,  got  an  order  to  expend  two  million  dollars  in  army  stores, 
no  restriction  being  given  as  to  price,  quantity,  or  even  descrip- 
tion of  stores.     He  bought  £4,200  worth  of  linen  pants  and 
straw  hats  for  hot  weather ;  75,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  an  extrava- 
gant price ;  280  dozen  pints  of  ale  at  9«.  &d. ;  a  lot  of  codfish ; 
ditto  herrings;  200  boxes  of  cheeses;  a  ship;  28  barrels  of 
pickles ;  25  casks  of  Scotch  ale ;  and  800  carbines ; — showing  a 
tolerably   wide   commercial  range.     But  the  carbines  involve 
another  story.    They  had  been  sold  by  the  Government  as 
useless  stores  at  a  mere  nothing,  to  a  needy  speculator,  of  whom 
the  wholesale  grocer  bought  them  again  on  government  account, 
for  £3  each.    As  might  be  expected,  they  were  found  worthless, 
and  again  condemned.     They  were  only  part  of  a  lot  of  5,000, 
the  whole  of  which  were  now  sold  for  14«.  each ;  but  two  months 
later  they  were  a  third  time  bought  for  the  Government  at  £4.  Ss. 
each.     This  last  transaction  is  the  one  so  generally  known  as 
General  Fremont's  purchase;  bu(  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  seller,  notwithstanding  his  frddd,  was  made  an  aide-de-camp 
on  the  General's  staff !     Then  tliere  was  a  clergyman,  who  got 
a  contract  for  cavalry  horses,  and  turned  an  honest — well,  let  us 
say  an  ecclesiastical — penny  thereby ;  an  inspector,  who  bought 
horses  as  cavalry  horses  for  £24,  and  passed  them  himself  as 
artillery   horses    at    £30;  two  friends  of  a   certain  quarter- 
master, one  of  whom  made  a  pretty  steep  pile  of  dollars  by  his 
contract^  and  the  other  who  came  late  into  the  field  and  made 
nothing,  whereupon  contractor  No.  1  was  directed  by  the  quarter- 
master to  divide  his  gains  with  No.  2,  and  paid  him  down  £4,000 
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accordingly ;  anotber  contractor  for  the  building  of  fiye  forts  at 
St.  Loais^  who  received  £24^000  for  three  weeks'  work,  of  which 
£20J0OO  was  paid  before  the  work  was  began.  There  is,  too,  the 
fleet  of  mortar-boats  which  Mr.TroUope  saw  himself  at  Cairo^  each 
of  which  cost  £1,700,  and  when  inspected  was  found  leaky  and 
half  full  of  water.  Before  any  trial  could  take  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  pump  out  the  water  as  the  first  preliminary ;  and 
when  attempted  to  be  towed  up  the  river,  they  proved  unmanage- 
able and  utterly  useless.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  profligate 
waste  that  has  been  going  on  in  every  quarter  since  the  war 
broke  out,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
bred  of  corruption  in  every  department  of  the  State.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  a  man  like  Fremont,  who,  under  the  m&k  of 
patriotism,  makes  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  Treasury  ?  T^liat 
are  we  to  think  of  a  people  who  regard  such  disclosures  as  so 
many  proofs  of '  smartness/  and  are  too  proud  of  the  delinquents 
to  hear  of  their  punishment  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  govern- 
ment which  dare  not  act  up  to  its  convictions,  but,  yielding  to 
the  popular  voice,  retains  in  posts  of  honour,  and  high  command, 
men  who  are  as  incompetent  as  they  are  corrupt  ? 

This  laxity  of  principle  pervades  all  classes  of  society,  and  in 
commercial  matters  it  would  seem  that  the  end,  that  is  to  say, 
dollar-making,  fully  sanctifies  the  means.  In  the  Western 
States,  especially,  this  is  the  established  order  of  things.  Some 
amount  of  lawlessness  is  inseparable  from  a  frontier  life ;  and  they 
are  the  most  energetic,  daring,  and  reckless  of  the  population  who 
migrate  so  far  westward,  and  leave  their  mark  there.  The  firon- 
tier  line  is  continually  moving  onwards ;  but  the  frontier  habits 
are  not  so  easily  displaced.  And  of  all  habits,  this  of  overreach- 
ing, of  getting  an  inch  and  taking  an  ell,  in  a  word,  of  cheating, 
is  the  meanest  and  most  unworthy  that  can  establish  itself  among 
a  people.    It  mars  everything,  however  great. 

'  There  is  very  much  in  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  the  settlers  in 
these  regions  which  creates  admiration.  The  people  are  all  intelligent. 
They  are  energetic  and  speculative,  cooceiving  grand  ideas,  and  carry- 
ing them  out  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  magic.  A  suspension-bridge 
hi2f-a-mile  long  is  erected,  while  in  England  wo  should  be  fastening 
together  a  few  planks  for  a  foot  passage.  Progress,  mental  as  well  as 
material,  is  the  demand  of  the  people  generaUy.  Everybody  under- 
stands ev^thing,  and  everyhody  intends  sooner  or  later  to  do  evety 
thing.    An  this  is  very  grand ;— but  then  there  is  a  terrible  drawback 
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One  hean  on  every  ride  of  intelligence^  bat  one  hears  also  on  every 
side  of  dishonesty.  Talk  to  whom  yon  will,  of  whom  yon  will,  and 
yon  will  hear  some  tale  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  swindling.  It 
seems  to  be  the  recognised  rule  of  commerce  in  the  Far  West,  that 
men  shall  go  into  the  world's  markets,  prepared  to  cheat,  and  to  be 
cheated.  It  may  be  said,  that  as  long  as  this  is  acknowledged  and 
understood  on  all  sides,  no  harm  will  be  done.  It  is  equally  fair  for 
all.  When  I  was  a  child,  there  used  to  be  certain  games  at  which  it  was 
agreed  in  beginning,  either  that  there  should  be  cheating  or  that  there 
should  not.  It  may  be  said,  that  oat  there  in  the  Western  States, 
men  agree  to  play  the  cheating  game ;  and  that  the  cheating  game 
has  more  of  interest  in  it  than  the  other.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
who  agree  to  play  this  game  on  a  large  scale,  do  not  keep  outsiders 
altogether  out  of  the  playground.  Indeed,  outsiders  become  very 
welcome  to  them ;  and  then  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  the  tone  in 
which  such  outsiders  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sport  to  which 
they  have  been  introduced.  When  a  beginner  in  trade  finds  himself 
furnished  with  a  barrel  of  wooden  nutmegs,  the  joke  is  not  so  good  to 
him  as  to  the  experienced  merchant  who  supplies  him.  This  dealing 
in  wooden  nutmegs,  this  selling  of  things  which  do  not  exist,  ana 
buying  of  goods  for  which  no  price  is  ever  to  be  given,  is  an  institu- 
tion which  is  much  honoured  in  the  West.  We  call  it  swindling ; 
and  so  do  they.  But  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  in  the  Western 
States  the  word  hardly  left  the  same  impress  on  the  mind  that  it 
does  elsewhere.'— Vol.  i.,  pp.  220,  221. 

Where  else  would  a  man  condescend  to  cheat  hia  own 
labonrers  of  their  wages,  and,  after  working  them  at  high 
preasnre  for  a  month  or  more,  ask  for  credit,  and  postpone 
payment  from  time  to  time,  until  the  men  are  glad  to  take  what- 
ever they  can  get  beyond  their  rations  ?  '  You  see  on  the  frontier 
a  man  is  bound  to  be  smart.  If  he  ainH  smart,  he  had  better 
go  back  East, — perhaps  as  far  as  Europe ;  he  '11  do  very  well 
there ! ' 

And  yet  one  cannot  look  at  these  States  without  catching 
something  of  the  admiration  that  is  felt  for  the  Western  men 
all  over  the  American  continent.  Their  rate  of  progress  is 
something  fabulous.  They  outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  scale 
of  their  doings.  They  have  the  biggest  farms,  the  biggest  towns, 
the  biggest  warehouses,  the  biggest  hotels,  the  shrewdest  men, 
and  the  boldest  speculators,  in  the  whole  Union.  With  them 
wheat  and  Indian  com  are  sown  by  the  thousand  acres  in  a 
piece ;  and  there  are  farms  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  standing 
com !  They  point  to  Chicago,  which  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
was  little  more  than  a  hamlet,  and  now  numbers  120,000  souls; 
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and  Cincinnati^  with  its  150,000 ;  and  St.  Louis,  witb  its 
170,000.  The  Chicago  people  boast  of  the  sixty  million  bushels 
of  corn  which  they  annuaUy  receive,  and  warehouse,  and  disperse 
OYcr  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  or  consign  to  Europe.  Cin- 
cinnati is  in  the  hog  line,  which,  like  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada, 
our  author  seems  to  think  a  very  undignified  branch  of  com- 
merce ;  but  it  is  carried  out  on  an  immense  scale,  and  yields 
corresponding  profits.  St.  Louis  can  boast  of  its  fleet  of  a 
hundred  steamboats,  and  forty^siz  thousand  miles  of  river  navi* 
gation.  Seven  great  rivers,  watering  six  States,  all  converge 
here,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  mighty  Mississippi.  The  town 
thus  becomes  the  centre  of  a  carrying  trade,  increasing  every 
year  in  extent,  though  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  figures 
go  into  small  space,  and  may  easily  escape  notice  altogether ; 
but  those  forty-six  thousand  miles  of  water-way  are  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Volga,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  and 
all  the  navigable  rivers  of  Europe  put  together.  The  rivers, 
like  estuaries  in  width,  are  the  glory  of  the  country,  flowing  as 
they  do  nearly  north  and  south,  and  forming  the  most  complete, 
as  well  as  the  most  magnificent,  of  highways.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  the  towns  form  themselves,  just  as  our  towns 
cluster  along  the  lines  of  railway ;  with  this  difference,  that  with 
them  the  traflic  of  the  river  makes  the  towns,  while  with  us  the . 
towns  were  built  first  and  formed  the  railway.  There  is  a  pre- 
valent idea  in  England  that  the  scenery  along  the  course  of  these 
streams  is  very  monotonous,  not  to  say  dreary.  So  it  must  be 
at  intervals  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  country ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  general.  Mr.  TroUope  is  not  the  first  who  has  declared 
that  we  have  nothing  in  Europe  to  compare  with  the  scenery  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles  below  St. 
Paul's:— 

'  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  course  of  the  river  runs  throiigh  low 
hills,  which  are  there  called  blufls.  These  blulfs  rise  in  every  imagi- 
nable form,  looking  sometimes  like  large  straggling,  unwieldy  castleit, 
and  then  throwing  themselves  into  sloping  lawns,  which  stretch  back 
away  from  the  river  till  the  eye  is  lost  in  their  twists  and  turnings. 
There  are  no  high  mountains ;  but  there  is  a  succession  of  bills  which 
group  themselves  for  ever  without  monotony.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
ever- varied  forms  of  these  bluffs  which  chiefly  constitute  the  wonderful 
loveliness  of  this  river.  I  have  passed  up  and  down  rivers  clothed  to 
the  edge  with  continuous  forest.     This  at  first  is  grand  enough  ;  but 
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tlie  eye  ancl  feeling  soon  become  wearjr.  Here  the  trees  are  scattered 
so  that  the  eye  passes  through  them,  and  ever  and  again  a  long  lawn 
sweeps  back  into  the  country,  and  up  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  making 
the  traveller  long  to  stay  there  and  linger  through  the  oaks,  and  climb 
the  bluffs,  and  lie  about  on  the  bold  but  easy  summits.  The  river  is 
very  various  in  its  breadth,  and  is  constantly  divided  by  islands.  It 
is  never  so  broad  that  the  beauty  of  the  banks  is  lost  in  the  distance, 
or  injured  by  it.  It  is  rapid,  but  has  not  the  beautifully  bright  colour 
of  some  European  rivers, — of  the  Bhine,  for  instance,  and  the  Rhone. 
But  what  is  wanting  in  the  colour  of  the  water  is  more  than  com- 
pensated  by  the  wonderful  hues  and  lustre  of  the  shores.  We  visited 
the  river  in  October,  and  I  may  presume  that  they  who  seek  it  solely 
for  the  sake  of  scenery  should  go  there  in  that  month.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  bright  with  every  imaginable 
colour,  but  that  the  grass  was  bronzed,  and  that  the  rocks  were 
golden.  And  this  beauty  did  not  last  only  for  a  while,  and  then 
cease.  On  the  Ebine  there  are  lovely  spots  and  special  morsels  of 
scenery,  with  which  the  traveller  becomes  duly  enraptured.  But  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  there  are  no  special  morsels.' — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
210,  211. 

And  the  country  is  as  fertile  as  it  is  lovely  : — 

'  Better  land  than  the  prairies  of  Illinois  for  cereal  crops,  the  world's 
surface  probably  cannot  show.  And  here  there  has  been  no  necessity 
for  the  long  previous  labour  of  banishing  the  forest.  Enormous 
prairies  streteh  across  the  State,  into  which  the  plough  can  be  put  at 
once.  The  earth  is  rich  with  the  vegetation  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  the  farmer's  return  is  given  to  him  without  delay.  The  land 
bursts  with  its  own  produce,  and  the  plenty  is  such  that  it  creates 
wasteful  carelessness  in  the  gathering  of  the  crop.  It  is  not  worth  a 
man's  while  to  handle  less  than  large  quantities.  Up  in  Minnesota  I 
had  been  grieved  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  wheat  was  treated. 
I  have  seen  bags  of  it  upset,  and  left  upon  the  ground ;  the  labour  of 

ooUecting  it  was  more  than  it  was  worth I  confess  that  to  my 

own  mind  statistical  amounts  do  not  bring  home  any  enduring  idea. 
Fifty  million  bushels  of  com  and  flour  simply  seems  to  mean  a  great 
deal.  It  is  a  powerftd  form  of  superlative,  and  soon  vanishes  away, 
as  do  other  superlatives  in  this  age  of  strong  words.  I  was  at  Chicago 
and  Buffalo  in  October,  1861.  I  went  down  to  the  granaries,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  elevators.  I  saw  the  wheat  running  in  rivers 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  from  the  railroad*vans  up  into  the 
huge  bins  on  the  top  stores  of  the  warehouses ; — for  these  rivers  of 
food  run  up  hill  as  easily  as  they  do  down.  I  saw  the  com  measured 
by  the  forty obusbel  measure  with  as  much  ease  as  we  measure  an 
ounce  of  cheese,  and  with  greater  rapidity.  I  ascertained  that  the 
work  went  on,  week*day  and  Sunday,  day  and  night,  incessantly ; 
rivers  of  wheat  and  rivers  of  maize  ever  running.  I  saw  the  men 
bathed  in  com  as  they  distributed  it  in  its  flow.  I  saw  bins  by  the 
score  laden  with  wheat,  in  each  of  which  bins  there  was  space  for  a 
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comfortable  residence.  I  breathed  the  flour,  and  drank  the  floor,  and 
felt  mjself  to  be  enveloped  in  a  world  of  bread-stuff.  And  then  I 
believed,  understood,  and  brought  it  home  to  myself  as  a  fact,  that 
here,  in  the  corn-lands  of  Michigan,  and  amidst  the  blufis  of  Wis- 
consin,  and  on  the  high  table-plains  of  Minnesota,  and  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  had  God  prepared  the  food  for  the  increasing  millions  of  the 

Eastern  world,  as  also  for  the  coming  millions  of  the  Western 

When  I  was  at  Chicago,  the  only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  its  transit 
was  set  by  the  amount  of  boat-accommodation,  lliere  were  not 
bottoms  enough  to  take  the  com  away  from  Chicago,  nor  indeed  on 
the  railway  was  there  a  sufficiency  of  rolling  stock  or  locomotive 
power  to  bring  it  into  Chicago.  As  I  said  before,  the  country  was 
Dursting  with  its  own  produce,  and  smothered  in  its  own  fruits.' — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  228-242. 

But  the  war  has  changed  all  this.  The  Mississippi  is  closed^ 
and  com  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Indian  com  is  not  worth 
stripping^  and  serves  as  fuel  for  the  settler's  fire,  or  for  the 
locomotives  on  the  Illinois  Railroad.  Wheat  is  not  worth  the 
cost  of  its  carriage,  and  the  plough  stands  idle  in  the  furrow. 
As  to  the  St.  Louis  steamers,  the  stronger  half  of  them  have 
been  taken  up  as  transports,  the  other  half  lie  slowly  rotting  at 
their  moorings. 

'  Men  and  an^ls  must  weep  as  they  watch  the  ruin  that  has  come, 
and  is  still  commp^,  as  they  look  on  commerce  killed,  and  agriculture 
suspended.  No  sight  so  sad  has  come  upon  the  earth  in  our  days. 
They  were  a  great  people ;  feeding  the  world,  adding  daily  to  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  mankind,  increasing  in  population  beyond  aU 
measures  of  such  increase  hitherto  known,  and  extending  education  as 

&st  as  they  extended  their  numbers And  now  a  stranger  visiting 

them  would  declare  that  they  are  wallowing  in  a  very  slough  of 
despond.  The  only  trade  open  is  the  trade  of  war.  The  axe  of  the 
woodsman  is  at  rest ;  the  plough  is  idle ;  the  artificer  has  closed  his 
shop.  The  roar  of  the  foundry  is  stiU  heard  because  cannon  are 
needed,  and  the  river  of  molten  iron  comes  out  as  an  implement  of 
death.  The  stone-cutter's  hammer  and  the  mason's  trowel  are  never 
heard.  The  gold  of  the  country  is  hiding  itself  as  though  it  had 
returned  to  its  mother-earth,  and  a  paper  currency  has  taken  its 
place.  Sick  soldiers,  who  have  never  seen  a  battle-field,  are  dying  by 
nundreds  in  the  squalid  dirt  of  their  unaccustomed  camps.  Men  and 
women  talk  of  war,  and  of  war  only.  Newspapers  full  of  the  war  are 
alone  read.  A  contract  for  war-stores — ^too  often  a  dishonest  con- 
tract— IB  the  one  path  open  for  commercial  enterprise.  The  young 
man  must  go  to  the  war,  or  he  is  disgraced.  The  war  swallows 
everything,  and  as  yet  has  failed  to  produce  even  such  bitter  fruits  as 
victory  or  gloij.  Must  it  not  be  said  that  a  curse  has  fallen  upon 
the  land  ?'— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  128, 129. 
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One  more  extraet^  and  we  haye  done.  The  deseriptioii  was 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year^  before  the  Tax 
Bill  was  passed,  or  the  Confiscation  Bill  was  proposed ;  before  the 
seizure  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  brutal  proclamations  of  General 
Butler ;  before  the  excesses  on  both  sides  had  reached  a  pitch 
which  threatens  to  make  the  war  one  of  mere  reprisals ;  befora 
the  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  the  seven  days'  shiughter  that 
ensued;  before  the  conscription  was  ordered;  before  martiidlav 
was  proclaimed  in  New  York  as  well  aa  Washington,  and  whila  * 
liberty  was  not  yet  utterly  strangled ;  before  these  things  had 
infused  the  last  extreme  of  bitterness  into  the  relations  between 
the  two  parties,  and  had  lashed  their  hatred  into  frenzy. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  a  comparatively  quiet  and  settled  time,  when 
men  in  England  were  still  able  to  talk  about  reunion ;  and  if 
the  severance  was  then  so  complete,  what  must  it  be  now  ? 

^It  may  be  surmised  with  what  amount  of  neighbourly  love 
secessionist  and  northern  neighbours  regarded  each  other  in  such 
towns  as  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Of  course  there  was  hatred  of 
the  deepest  dye ;  of  cotu^e  there  were  muttered  curses,  or  curses 
which  sometimes  were  not  simply  muttered.  Of  course  there  were 
wretchedness,  heart-burnings,  and  fearful  divisions  in  families.  That, 
perhaps,  was  the  worst  of  all.  The  daughter's  husband  would  be  in 
the  Northern  ranks,  while  the  son  was  fighting  in  the  South ;  or  two 
sons  would  hold  equal  rank  in  the  two  armies,  sometimes  sending  to 
each  other  frightful  threats  of  personal  vengeance.  -Old  friends  would 
meet  each  other  in  the  street,  passing  without  speaking ;  or,  worse 
still,  would  utter  words  of  insult,  for  which  payment  is  to  be  demanded 
when  a  Southern  gentleman  may  again  be  allowed  to  quarrel  in  his 
own  defence. 

*  And  yet  society  went  on.  Women  still  smiled,  and  men  were 
happy  to  whom  such  smiles  were  given.  Cakes  and  ale  were  going, 
and  ginger  was  still  hot  in  the  mouth.  When  many  were  together, 
no  words  of  unhappiness  were  heard.  It  was  at  those  small  meetings 
of  two  or  three  that  women  would  weep  instead  of  smiling,  and  that 
men  would  run  their  hands  through  their  hair,  and  sit  in  silence, 
thinking  of  their  ruined  hopes  and  divided  children.* — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
240,  2*1. 

We  have  extracted  freely  from  Mr.  Trollope's  book,  and  yet 
have  not  done  justice  to  it  as  a  whole.  Though  intended  as  a 
political  work,  it  is  not  wholly  political.  The  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  very  graphic ;  the  sketches  of  life  and  manners  are 
keen  and  clear;  and,  ranging  from  quiet  humour  to  broad 
merriment,  they  give  the  reader  abundance  of  amusement.     On 
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great  qaestionB  he  is  not  always  right,  though  quite  satisfied 
that  he  caiiiiot  be  wrong;  and  he  is  not  always  just,  though 
often  taking  credit  for  generosity.  That  he  intends  to  be  just, 
according  to  his  views  of  equity,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  a  man 
who  squints  brings  his  defect  with  him  to  every  fresh  point  of 
view,  and  will  never  see  straight,  let  his  determinatioii  be  as 
honest  as  it  may.  We  can  only  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 
But  there  the  matter  ends ;  for  Mr.  Trollope  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  with  whom,  however  widely  we  may  differ,  it  is 
impossible  to  quarrel. 
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The  History  of  Joshua :  viewed  in  Connexion  with  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Canaan^  and  the  Customs  of  the  Times  in  which 
he  lived.  By  the  Rev.  Thornley  Smith,  Author  of  'The 
History  of  Joseph/  '  The  History  of  Moses/  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Ths  author  of  this  volume  is  favourably  known  to  most  of  our  readers 
by  former  publications  of  a  similar  kind.  His  reputation  wiU  not  suffer 
by  the  present  work.  It  is  a  successful  and  a  most  creditable  attempt 
to  present  in  modem  dress,  in  a  continuous  form,  and  with  all  the  light 
which  recent  discoveries  can  cast  upon  it,  the  biography  of  the  great 
captain  by  whom  Israel  was  led  into  the  promised  land.  In  his  modest 
but  very  useful  preface,  the  author  claims  for  it  an  office  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  scarcely 
inferior  to  such  a  work  in  importance  and  interest ;  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  general  reader  wiU  find  it  more  attractive  in  its  present  form 
than  it  would  have  been  in  another.  We  have  no  dojibt  that  this  hope  will 
be  realized ;  and  that  to  the  young  especially  it  will  prove  an  eminently 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  work.  Our  language  does  not  contain, 
even  including  translated  books,  more  than  two  or  three  of  any  value 
upon  the  subject.  Old  Fuller's  'Fisgah  Sight  of  Palestine  and  the 
Confines  thereof,'  and  the  Notes  of  Bush,  are  the  principal  works  on  the 
subject  originally  written  in  English.  Calvin's  Commentaiy  on  Joshua 
is  a  work  of  great  acuteness  and  learning ;  and  the  modem  Exposition 
by  Kiel,  of  which  an  English  translation  appears  in  Clark's  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  is  extremely  valuable.  There  was  ample  room, 
however,  for  such  a  work  as  the  present, — a  continuous  narrative,  popu- 
larly written,  free  from  the  technicalities  of  scientific  criticism,  unbroken 
bv  the  constant  introduction  of  textual  fragments,  and  unobscured  by 
elaborate  discussions  on  etymology  and  syntax. 

The  history  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  under  the  following 
titles :— Joshua  the  Minister  of  Moses ;  Joshua  the  Successor  of  Moses ; 
the  Spies  sent  to  Jericho ;  the  Passage  of  the  Joordan ;  the  Siefl»  of 
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Jericho ;  tbe  Sin  and  Punishment  of  Achan  ;  the  Destruction  of  Ai ;  the 
Gibeonites;  the  Defeat  of  the  Five  Kings;  Further  Victories;  the 
Inheritance  of  Caleb ;  the  Lot  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  tbe  Lot  of 
Simeon  and  Dan;  the  Lot  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh;  the  Lot  of 
lasacharand  Zebnlun;  the  Lot  of  Naphtali  and  Asher;  the  Levitical 
Cities  and  the  Cities  of  Befuge ;  the  Last  Years  and  Death  of  Joshua. 
The  several  subjects  thus  indicated  are  discussed  Teiy  thoroughly,  in  an 
easy,  flowing,  and  rigorous  style.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
theological  student  will  find'  every  doubt  solved,  and  every  point 
which  his  inquiries  might  raise  exhaustively  considered.  Hr,  Smith 
makes  no  pretension  to  have  written  for  such  readers.  It  is  one  of 
the  merits  of  his  book  that  he  has  always  kept  in  view  the  circle  for 
whom  it  is  principally  intended ;  and  that  while  suggesting  explanations 
which  may  point  out  right  methods  of  investigation  to  those  who  would 
master  the  niceties  of  the  subject,  he  never  enters  into  wearisome  detail. 
He  says  enough  to  satisfy  and  instruct  general,  and  especially  youthful, 
leaders  $  but  never  enters  into  discussions  which,  however  valuable  to  a 
few,  would  induce  the  majority  to  yawn  and  lay  down  the  book.  There 
it  nothing  superficial, — very  far  from  that ;  the  work  ia  the  result  of 
painstaking,  protracted,  accurate  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  many  a 
learned  theologian  will  read  it  with  profit ;  but  it  is  eminently  fitted  to 
awaken  and  enchain  the  interest  of  that  much  larger  number  to  whom 
formal  biblical  studies  would  be  repulsive.  A  man  who  does  such  a 
work  90  well  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done  it,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
oontemporariea,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  education. 

We  cordially  wish  Mr.  Smith  success  in  his  able  endeavour  to 
awaken  an  extended  interest  in  the  study  of  Scripture  biography; 
and  we  hope  again  to  welcome  him  as  the  author  of  similar  works  on 
such  lives  as  he  indicates  in  his  preface.  The  history  of  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  others,  similarly  treated,  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Trilogy :  or,  Dante's  Three  Visiona.  Part  II,  Pargatorio : 
or,  The  Vision  of  Purgatory.  Translated  into  English,  in 
the  Metre  find  Triple  Rhyme  of  the  Original,  with  Notes 
and  Blustrationa,  by  the  Bey.  John  Wesley  Thomas,  Lon- 
don :  Henry  G.  Bohn,    1862. 

We  are  disposed  to  welcome  any  work  which  promises  to  remlxid  the 
world  of  that  mighty  poem,  which  has  well  been  described  as  '  at  onoe 
a  tomb  and  a  oradle, — the  splendid  tomb  of  a  world  passing  away, — ^the 
cradle  of  a  dawning,  brighter  world  to  come.'  Dante  was  not  only  a 
poet.  The  Trilogy  is  a  history  and  a  prophecy.  In  strains  which 
nave  no  rival,  the  poet  embodies  imperishably  the  story  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  sketches  the  future  of  Italy. 

To  the  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  Mr.  Thomas  brings  not 
only  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  genius  and  wealth  of  the  poet,  but 
a  generous  sympathy  with  Italy  in  those  woes  which  so  passionately 
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Ftirred  his  song.  This  version  of  the  Purgatorio  is  dedicated  to  Gari- 
baldi and  the  people  of  Italy, — a  dedication  that  reads  somewhat 
sadly  in  the  light  of  those  reoeut  events  which,  while  they  have 
more  deeply  complicated  the  Italian  question,  have  hrought  the  purest 
patriot  of  modern  times  into  the  unnatural  position  of  a  rebel. 

Under  no  circumstances  has  the  translator  of  Dante  an  easy  task. 
Th  e  Trilogy,  though  exuberant  in  its  imagery^  is,  nevertheless,  terse 
and  concise.  Many  single  words  in  the  original  can  be  rendered  into 
English  only  by  paraphrases.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the  predeces- 
sors of  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  work  of  translation  have  adopted  a  metre 
altogether  different  ffom  that  of  the  original,  so  as  give  themselves 
more  scope.  But,  however  convenient  to  the  translator,  such  a  plan  is 
always  detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  the  version.  There  is  music  in 
the  structure  of  poetry,  as  well  as  in  its  thought.  In  some  cases,  the 
thought  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  structure.  Ideas  which, 
in  one  metre,  howevelr  essentially  precious,  Would  seem  but  dull  and 
dead,  in  another  sparkle  like  polished  diamonds.  Under  some 
ducfa  conviction  as  this,  Mr.  Thomas  has  adopted  not  only  the  metre, 
but  the  triple  rhgm^  of  the  original ;  aild,  considering  the  difficulties 
of  his  task,  has  achieved  a  truly  wonderful  success.  Now  and  then 
the  necessities  of  the  triple  rhyme  drive  him  to  the  use  of  tame  and 
inadequate  words ;  as^  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
third  canto, — 

*  Si  Tid  *  10  muovere,  a  venir,  la  testa 
Di  quella  mandHa  fortunata  allotta, 
Pndica  ia  faeeia,'  fto> 

Mr.  Thomas  readers  this»^- 

'  So  saw  I  towards  ua  tlieae  advanring  9Uilk 
Tba  Yangvard  of  that  favoured  oompany/  &c. ; 

where  Halh,  a  word  which  destroys  the  figure,  is  chosen  in  erd^  to 
complete  the  rhyme  with  '  bulk '  and  '  walk.'  There  are  many 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  if  there  were  not. 
Blemishes  like  these,  which  a  careful  revision  would  probably  remove, 
do  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the  translation  as  a  whole.  One  or 
two  passages,  selected  at  random,  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
general  accuracy  and  pureness  of  Mr.  Thomas's  version.  The  first 
passage  we  shall  cite  is  one  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  one 
which  Macaulay  was  wont  to  consider  'the  most  imaginative,  the 
most  picturesque,  and  the  most  sweetly  expressed.'  It  occurs  in  the 
third  canto : — 

'  Come  le  pecorelle  eseon  del  chiuso 

Ad  ana,  a  due,  a  tte,  e  Taltre  stanno 

Umidette  atterrando  I'oocliio  e  '1  mate ; 
II  c]6  ehe  &  la  prima,  e  Taltre  fimno, 

Addossandosi  a  lei  s'eUa  s'ahresta, 

Semplici  e  qneti,  e  lo  'mperchi  noA  saimo ; 
Si  Tid'/  &e. 

Ca^*«  translation  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 
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'  At  sheep  tliat  ftep  from  forth  their  fold,  by  one. 
Or  pairB,  or  three  at  onee ;  meaDwhile  the  rest 
Stand  hMrtuHy,  beoding  the  eye  and  noee 
To  groond,  and  what  the  foremoet  does,  that  do 
The  others,  gathering  round  her  if  she  stope» 
Simple  and  quiet,  nor  the  cause  discern ; 
So  saw  I  moving  to  advance  the  first 
Who  of  that  fortunate  crew  were  at  the  head. 
Of  modest  mien,  and  graceful  in  their  gait.' 

With  this  compare  the  yersion  of  Mr.  Thomas : — 

'  like  sheep  when  they  are  issuing  from  the  fold« 
One,  two,  and  three,  and  all  the  rest  stand  still. 
And  towards  the  ground  their  timid  faces  hold. 

And  what  the  foremost  does  the  othen  will ; 
Crowding  behind  her,  if  some  hindrance  balk 
Simple  and  calm,  nor  of  the  cause  have  skill ; 

So  saw  I  towards  us  these  advancing  stalk 
The  vanguard  of  that  favoured  company. 
Modest  In  &oe,  and  decent  in  their  walk.' 

We  have  room  hut  for  one  more  passage.  It  is  from  the  opening 
of  the  eighth  canto,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Dante's  style : — 

'  Era  gill  Tora  che  volge  il  disio 
Ai  naviganti,  e  intenerisoe  il  eore 
Lo  di  eh'  han  detto  a'  dold  amiei  addio ; 
S  che  lo  novo  peregrin  d'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  more.' 

'Hie  hour  was  oome  that  wakes  desire  anew 
And  melts  the  hearta  in  voyagers,  where  they 
That  day  to  their  sweet  friends  have  said,  Adien  1 
And  thrills  the  new-made  pilgrim  on  his  way 
With  love,  if  he  from  far  the  vesper-bell 
Should  hear,  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day.' 

Mr.  Thomas  has  enriched  his  volmne  with  some  prefatory  chap- 
ters on  the  Catholicism  of  Dante,  the  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  the 
Figoratiye  Senses  of  the  Poem,  &c.  He  has  also  appended  some 
YiJoable  notes  to  the  text.  The  Inferno  he  had  already  given  to 
the  pohlio;  and  if  the  ParaduOj  which  is  to  follow,  he  equal  in 
accuracy  to  it  and  to  the  Pwrgtstorio^  the  translator  will  he  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  produced  a  version  of  Dante  which  compares 
fiftvourably  with  all  others,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  excels  those 
which  are  regarded  as  standards. 

Ootthold'a  Emblems :  or.  Invisible  Things  understood  by 
Things  that  are  made.  By  Christian  Scriver,  Minister  of 
Magdeburg  in  1671.  Translated  from  the  twenty-eighth 
German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mensies,  Hoddam. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1862. 

ks  antique  gem  in  a  new  setting.  That  this  book  was  first  written 
in  1671,  and  that  the  present  volume  is  translated  from  the  twenty- 
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eighth  Gknnan  edition,  (Bannen,  1846,)  are  fiacts  snffieient  of  them- 
sdves  to  commend  it  to  tiie  attention  of  onr  readers ;  for  it  would  be  a 
fact  without  parallel  for  a  devotional  work  to  live  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  to  be  reprinted  thiriy  times,  if  it  were  not  deserving  a 
perusaL 

Like  other  good  things,  it  was,  however,  for  a  time  neglected  bj  the 
majority  of  readers,  though  stdll  highly  prized  by  a  few.  The 
editor  who  printed  the  twenty-third  German  edition  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  copy,  as  the  booksellers  did  not  possess  it,  and  private  persons 
with  whom  it  was  found  hoarded  it  as  a  rich  legacy  from  their  fore- 
fathers, from  which  they  would  not  part  for  any  price. 

The  writer  was  a  man  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  his  own 
time.  •  Bom  at  Bendsburg  in  1629,  he  studied  at  Bostock, 
was  appointed  deacon  at  Stendal,  in  1658,  became  pastor  of  the 
church  of  St.  James's  at  Magdeburg  in  1667,  court  preacher  and 
consistorial  councillor  at  Quedlingburgh  in  1690,  where,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1693,  he  departed  this  Ufe.  One  of  his  friends,  the  cele- 
brated Spener,  said  of  him,  that  'if  he  could  once  more  see  and 
converse  with  that  chosen  friend  of  God,  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
mercy  for  which  he  would  require  spedally  to  thank  the  Lord.' 
(Transktor's  Preface,  p.  19.) 

Scriver  knew  what  it  was  to  be  tried  in  the  fire,  and  the  humble 
and  devout  spirit  breathed  through  his  writings  was  doubtless  in  a 
large  measure  the  result  of  sanctified  affliction.  The  account  which 
he  himself  gives  of  an  illness  which  he  had  whilst  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  is  truly  pathetic.  It  is  taken  from  the 
'  Dedication  *  which  he  addresses  to  his  Maker.  *  Thy  servant  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  in   the  eyes  of  many  was  even  already 

dead My  strength  departed,  my  countenance  became  wan  and 

emaciated,  my  tongue  cleaved  for  weakness  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
and  could  scarcely  tell  the  physicians  how  sorely  my  body  was  parched 
with  fever :  my  nails  grew  white.  Faint  and  scarcely  audible  was  the 
beating  of  my  heart.  I  had  bid  farewell  to  my  dear  friends,  and 
with  joyful  longing  (as  Thou  knowest)  counted  the  hoim,  after  the 
lapse  of  which  I  hoped  to  be  with  Thee,  and  to  enjoy  Thine  ineffable 
glory.  There  were  believing  souls,  however,  who  with  a  thousand 
tears  and  sighs  lay  prostrate  at  Thy  feet,  and  implored  of  Thee  to 
spare  my  life.  And  so  it  seemed  good  to  Thy  mercy  to  add  to  the 
number  of  my  years.' 

This  good  man,  who  had  closely  watched  the  various  aspects  of 
'human  Ufe  as  they  present  themselves  among  the  most  exalted  and 
the  most  humble,  nas  given  us  in  this  volume  the  results  of  his 
pious  reflections. — ^He  observed  keenly,  and  was  on  the  watch  to  derive 
instruction  from  the  most  trifling  events  which  fell  under  his  notice. 
The  tities  of  his  meditations,  which  in  this  edition  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  and  furnish  one  for  every  day  in  a  leap  year,  show 
how  various  were  the  sources  which  suggested  profitable  thoughts. 
They  are  such  as  these :— The  Tangled  Yam,  The  Bed,  The  Church 
Spire,  The  Child  at  Play,  The  Diamond,  The  Lock,  The  Pills,  The 
BoiUng  Pot,  The  Milky  Way,  Election,  The  Bainbow,  The  Frogs, 
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The  Heft,  The  tVnid,  The  Starry  Hea^ene,  The  Snn,  The  donds ;  whikt 
the  etmdle  suggegte  no  less  than  ten  distinct  meditations. 

All  these  ts^  ^apposed  to  be  tittered  by  a  certain  Qotthold,  w4^ 
nearer  misAes  an  opportunity  of  gaining  lessoiM  of  wisdom  f^or  hiinself, 
or  of  imparting  them  to  his  friends. 

In  the  prefaee,  '  to  the  indulgent  reader/  this  method  of  teaching 
is  defended ;  and  the  task  is  an  easy  one.  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  ft>r  a  teacher  of  religion  to  justify  the  neglect  of  emblem  and 
idl^ory  than  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  it.  The  example  of  the 
great  Teacher  k  sufficient  to  show  how  the  sublimebt  trulls  may  be 
made  more  intelligible  by  the  use  of  Tery  homely  comparisons,  and 
the  commonest  and  meanest  objed»  sanctified  by  association  with 
things  invisible  and  eternal.  Preachers  who  neglect  the  use  of  simile 
either  carelessly  overlook  or  perversely  throw  away  from  them  a 
great  instrument  of  twefulness.  Many  think  to  make  their  discourses 
plain  by  avoiding  illtsstration ;  and  they  make  them  plain  enough,  if 
by  this  is  meant,  destitute  of  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  they 
would  be  much  more  plain,  that  is,  much  more  readily  understood 
by  the  hearers,  if  apt  illustrations  were  introduced.  Those  who 
luAve  to  address  rustic  audiences  ought  to  be  the  last  to  omit  illu^ara> 
tion.  The  less  educated  the  hearer,  the  more  he  craves,  the  more 
he  deHghts  in  and  profits  by,  teaching  made  truly  clear  by  com- 
parisons. Categorical  propositions  in  abstract  terms  may  be  stated 
hundreds  of  times  over,  and  never  once  be  comprehended  by  the 
htarers  ;  when,  if  the  same  truth  were  conveyed  by  metaphor,  it  would 
be  understood  at  once.     Let  Gotthold  supply  us  with  an  example. 

He  sees  a  boy  writing  in  his  copy-book,  and  thinks  how  imperfect  the 
first  effi:>rts  of  the  child  are  to  produce  writing  equal  to  the  first  line 
on  the  page  which  the  master  has  set  him.  But  every  well  meant 
effort  is  approved ;  the  child  by  repeated  attempts  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfect  writing ;  and  so,  says  ^otl^old,  '  we  have  a 

pattern  to  copy In  the  school  of  Christ,  the  best  scholars  are  they 

who  continue  learning  to  the  last ;  I  mean  they  who  sedulously  keep 
their  Master's  example  before  their  eyes,  and  are  always  striving  to 
grow  more  and  more  like  it,  but  who  yet  are  never  satisfied  with 
themselves,  nor  with  the  progress  which  iSiey  make.'    (No.  38.) 

Such  a  compari8<m  helps  the  understanding  and  the  memory  too, 
enforeing  the  two  important  truths, — ^that  repeated  acts  form  habits 
of  virtue,  and  that  the  morality  of  our  actions  depends  more  upon 
intention  than  upon  skill  in  performance. 

Another  emblem  shows  how  unconsciously  a  habit  of  sin  may  be 
formed.  Gotthold  travels  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  and  obs^res 
how  the  minute  particles  of  dust  fall  unobserved  on  the  dresses  of  his 
companions  till  they  are  covered  by  it.  This  suggests  the  following 
lesson :  *  As  dust  consists  of  minute  particles,  and  ffdls  impereeptibly, 
so  that  we  scarcely  pereeive,  until  we  are  bespread  with  it :  so  do 
many  small  sins  combine  to  form  a  great  one,  which  is  called  habit 
and  security,  and  is  the  nearest  stage  to  hell.'  (No.  187.) 
^  In  another  place  he  wishes  to  show  that  our  benevolence  should 
rise  above  the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  of  those 
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whoto  we  benefit ;  and  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  river  fouled  by 
tbe  feet  of  the  cattle  which  drink  of  it.  '  This  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  their  refreshing  draught.  But  what,  then,  does  the  noble  riterP 
It  immediately  floats  away  the  mud,  atkd  continues  after,  as  it  was 
before,  full  and  free  of  access  for  the  same  or  other  thirsty  oreaturet. 
And  80  must  you  do  also,*  &c.  (No.  217.) 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  idl  tbe  emblems  are  not  of  equal  merit : 
the  aboTe  are  taken  almost  at  random,  and  serve  as  a  faxr  specimen  of 
our  author's  style.  Some  oi  the  allegories  are  faulty,  as  having  a 
false  foundation.  Things  are  alleged  as  &cts  in  natural  history 
which  are  in  truth  physical  impossibilities ;  but  these  mistakes  may 
be  forgiven,  considering  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived.  In  a  few 
instances  the  faults  are  more  serious.  The  allegory  proves  too  much. 
Gotthold  drinks  from  a  vessel  which  imparts  its  own  impure  taste  to 
the  fluid,  and  from  this  the  observalion  is  deduced,  that  original  sin 
must  continue  to  deflle  all  that  we  do,  and  that '  the  reason  why  Qod 
does  not  in  the  present  life  wholly  cleanse  the  heart  and  deliver  it  from 
original  sin,  is,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  pride,*  &c«  (No. 
240.)  We  prefer  here  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  which  says,  *  Cleanse 
first  that  which  is  within  the  oup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  <d 
<rhem  may  be  clean  also.' 

Notwithstanding  occasional  faults  of  this  kind,  the  book  has  very 
many  excellencies ;  it  is  valuable  for  what  it  teaches,  and  will  prove  to 
many  still  more  useful  on  account  of  what  it  suggests.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
teachers  of  others,  who  would  do  well  to  follow  Scriver's  example^ 
and  search  out  for  themselves  apt  comparisons  which  to  tlieir 
hearers  shall  be  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  in  sure  places. 

We  need  say  nothing  as  to  of  the  merits  of  the  translation ;  the 
name  of  Mr.  Menzies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  one  whom  we 
have  already  learnt  to  think  of  as  our  friend  Gotthold  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  walk  abroad  in  his  new  English  dress. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  by  John^  Expounded  by 
Francis  Bodfield  Hooper,  Hector  of  Upton  Warren,  Author 
of  '  A  Guide  to  the  Apocalypse/  '  Palmoni/  &c.  London : 
Rivingtons. 

Iv  two  goodly  octavos,  the  learned  and  laborious  rector  of  Upton 
has  set  before  the  Church  his  contribution  towards  the  exposition  of 
that  book  which,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Holy  Writ,  seems  still  to 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  critic,  and  to  prove  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge.  What  can  be  more  bewildering  than  that  large  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Elliot's  fourth  volume  of  Honp  Apoeal^ticm^  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  interpretati(m  which  has  prevailed  P 
Since  that  caadid  and  valuable  r^me  was  published,  several  other 
works  upon  the  subject  have  appeared ;  but  none  of  them,  so  fbr  as 
we  are  aware,  of  such  magnitude  as  this  of  Mr.  Hooper,  or  giTing 
evidence  of  such  thoix>ugh  painstaking  and  unflagging  diligence.    The 
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fashion  which  ib  now  preyalent,  in  many  schools  of  criticism,  of  treat- 
ing all  Apocalyptic  expositions  with  contempt,  is  probably  a  result 
of  the  general  ignorance  and  indifference  which  obtain  as  to  the 
topic  itself.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  symptom  of  that  dis- 
ease which  now  pervades  our  theology — ^a  secret  impatience  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  written  word.  There  is  a  blessing  for  those 
who  read,  with  a  becoming  spirit,  these  dark  and  myptic  pages  of  the 
holy  seer,  even  although  a  correct  view  of  their  interpretation  may  not 
be  attained.  The  vaticinations  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Gumming  have 
no  doubt  done  much  to  bring  Apocalyptic  studies  into  contempt ;  and 
we  can  hardly  conceive  the  feelings  with  which  that  copious  writer 
now  recalls  his  predictions  published  some  ten  years  ago,  exactly 
falsified  as  they  have  been  by  events ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
•vents  of  which  he  never  dreamed,  and  of  which  there  was  not  the 
faintest  foreshadowing  in  his  system,  are  now  occurring ; — ^showing 
that,  with  all  his  studies,  his  knowledge  of  the  future  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  men. 

Very  different  is  the  sober  and  careful  exposition  before  us.  With- 
out committing  ourselves  to  the  author's  views,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  states  and  defends 
them.  His  system  has  some  afBnity  to  that  of  the  Prseterist  school, 
though  he  cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  belong  to  it.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  symbols  were  exhausted  with  the  destruction  of  Pagan 
and  persecuting  Rome — a  notion  which  has  been  revived  in  (Germany 
of  late  years,  and  supported  by  names  of  no  less  note  than  Ewald, 
Be  Wette,  and  Liicke.  Still,  Mr.  Hooper  accords  to  the  past  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  mystic  drama.  He  conceives  of  the 
whole,  rightly  as  we  think,  as  one  connected  vision,  in  opposition  to 
Stuart  and  others,  who  treat  it  as  a  series,  or  rather  as  a  collection,  of 
detached  and  independent  pictures.  His  view  is,  that  the  vision  sym- 
bolizes the  entire  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Church  more 
especially,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  onwards  to  the  end.  There  are 
two  symbolizatious  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  the  first  as  contained 
in  chapters  i.-iii.,  and  the  other  in  the  last  two  chapters.  The  scene 
of  judgment  in  heaven,  in  chapters  iv.,  v.,  is  resumed,  he  thinks,  in 
chapter  xx.  11-15  ;  these  two  passages  relate  to  what  is  in  substance 
one  and  the  same  scene.  Within  these  limits,  the  progress  of  events 
as  in  the  order  of  time  is  unfolded  in  the  successive  seals,  trumpets, 
and  other  features  of  the  representation.  A  summary  of  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  seven  seals  will  give  perhaps  the  best  general  idea  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  exposition.  The  first  seal  represents  the  events  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge ;  the  second,  from  the  Delude  to  the  call  of 
Abraham ;  the  third,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt;  the  fourth,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  erection  of  the  first 
temple;  the  fifth,  the  period  of  Jewish  independence  and  national 
exaltation,  reaching  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple ;  the  sixth, 
the  age  of  Jewish  captivity  and  subjection,  ending  with  the  destruction 
of  the  second  temple,  and  with  it  of  the  Jewish  polity ;  the  seventh, 
the  period  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Beformation,  or 
the  Millennial  Sabbath:    the  millennium  is  therefore  past.      This 
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canyisg  of  tbe  historic  raoge  of  the  Apocalypse  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  not  new  ;  it  was  adopted  by  Berengar  in  the  twelfbh 
centmy,  whom,  however,  (so  far  as  we  have  observed,)  Mr.  Hooper 
never  quotes.  In  this  respect  he  shows  a  general  agreement  with  the 
historic  school  of  interpreters,  although  in  details  he  differs  as  widely 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  from  the  most  prominent  of  that  school,  and 
from  the  pre-millennialists  more  especially.  It  is  needless,  after  this, 
to  remark,  that  with  the  Futurist  class  of  expositors,  who  connect  the 
entire  system  of  visions  with  the  times  of  the  great  second  Advent. — 
such  as  Dr.  Maitland,  Dr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Burgh, — he  has  nothing  in 
common,  except  what  refers  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book. 

The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Hooper  appears  to  us  to  be  that  which 
appears  in  most  of  the  other  commentaries  above  mentioned,  however 
widely  his  views  differ  from  theirs.  He  has  constructed  a  system. 
He  has  constructed  a  general  outline  of  interpretation,  and  then  with 
more  or  less  of  ingenuity  has  made  the  details  to  fit  his  scheme.  We 
should  prefer  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  without  a  system — a 
Procrustean  bed — of  this  kind.  The  recent  exposition  of  Dean 
Alford  affords  some  illustration  of  what  we  mean :  in  saying  this, 
however,  we  do  not  accept  his  pre-millennial  views.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  mysteries  can  be  but  fragmentary,  at  present.  We  may  get 
glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  their  true  significance.  And  probably  in 
,  a  future  age  that  significance  will  be  seen  to  be  wonderfully  manifold 
and  all-embracing, — connecting  in  one  grand  luminous  chain  the 
scattered  and  disjointed  links,  some  of  wUch  we  can  even  now  dimly 
perceive  in  their  separate  individuality,  but  which  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  join  together,  or  even  to  imagine  how  they  cian  possibly  cohere. 
The  methods  of  most  expositors  of  the  Bevelation  appear  to  us 
too  much  to  resemble  the  methods  of  scientific  men  of  old,  before 
the  times  of  Bacon,  who  made  their  theories  first,  and  then 
strove  to  make  the  phenomena  fit  them.  History  and  the  course 
of  events  have  probably  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  as  yet  to 
furnish  an  induction  such  as  the  true  theory  must  require.  Mean- 
while we  are  far  from  sharing  in  the  superciliousness  aud  flippancy 
with  which  inquiries  of  this  kind,  even  though  not  fully  successful, 
are  often  treated. — The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hooper  speaks  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  may  excite  some  little  surprise. 
Special  Divine  influence  is  not  denied,  yet  *  there  are  abundant  proofs 
in  the  book,  that  what  is  human  is  not  excluded :  so  that  a  middle 
view  recognising  the  admixture  of  the  Divine  and  the  himian  (the 
former  as  to  what  is  essential,  the  latter  as  to  what  is  non-essential) 
will  best  satisfy  the  conditions.  Nor  will  the  result  be  affected,  if  we 
consider  the  vision  itself  to  have  been  merely  a  poetic  fiction.'  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  165).  These  views  appear  scarcely  consonant  with  the  author's 
fiindamental  doctrine,  that  the  book  is  a  prophecnr  exhibiting,  truly, 
although  in  symbol,  that  which  none  but  God  Himself  could  know 
and  reveal.  The  distinction  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is 
not,  always  hazardous,  appears  peculiarly  difficult  when  the  whole  book 
is  a  series  of  mystic  symbols. 

Mr.  Hooper  does  not  follow  the  Textus  Beceptus,  but  here  and 
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there  (iis  i)l  the  '  my  CK>d  *  of  chapter  iii.  2)  adopts  what  he  conceives 
to  he  the  true  reading,  without  remark.  In  common  with  all 
Apocaljpti6  interpreters,  he  is  quite  unahle  to  point  out  satis&ctorily 
any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  corresponding  to  the  1,260 
days  of  chapte'i^  xii.  6,  or  any  in  the  history  of  this  world's  ciril  power 
which  shall  satisfy  the  42  months  of  chapter  ziii.  5.  One  after 
another,  the  years  fixed  on  by  different  authors  for  the  coD0ummation 
have  passed  away,  beginning  with  the  1836  of  Bengel:  and  it  is 
needless  to  name  again  the  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  this  subject 
^ho  has  shifted  his  ground  year  by  year  into  the  safer  future,  so  as  to 
ke^{>  the  great  consummation  contmually  a  few  years  a-head  of  him. 
Mk".  Hooper  has  not  aimed  at  catching  the  popular  ear,  or  at  producing 
lu\y  startling  surprise ;  he  has  aimed  at  producing  a  sober  and  selN 
(insistent  iutjrpretation.  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on  having 
iittoceeded,  where  so  many  others  have  failed  ;  but,  as  a  careful,  modest, 
thorotigh,  and  interesting  inquiry,  his  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  hbrary  of  prophetic  exposition. 

A  Commentary,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical,  on  the  Book  of 
Job ;  with  a  Translation,  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davideon^ 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  and 
Noi^te.    1862. 

It  is  a  raritv  indeed,  a  strictly  grammatical  exposition  by  English 
hands  of  a  booK  of  Hebrew  Scripture ;  and  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
future,  we  should  feel  ourselves  bound  to  ^ive  Mr.  Davidson  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  fear  he  is  not  far  wrong  m  assuming,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ginsburg*8  'Song  and  'Koheleth,'  and  Mr. 
Wright's  more  recent  Commentary  on  (Genesis,  our  biblical  literature 
of  this  class  is  yet  to  be  created.  In  the  present  position  of  the  truth 
among  us,  this  is  a  shame  and  a  grief;  and  whoever  helps  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things  is  worthy  of  all  honour.  Have  we  no 
Bhemitic  scholars  with  ability  and  heart  to  do  for  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  what  the  piety,  learning,  judgment,  and  patience  of  Ellicott  have 
so  well  accomplished  for  several  parts  of  the  New  f  We  shall  not 
despair  of  the  c&use  which  calls  ior  labours  of  this  sort,  if  only  the 
ffood  beginning  which  Mr.  Davidson  and  his  predecessors  have  made 
be  followed  by  a  progress  such  as  they  will  be  the  first  to  aeknow« 
ledge  to  be  possible  and  necessary.  The  book  before  us  is  not  a 
chance  book.  It  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  Scripture  exegesis,  the 
product  of  much  reading,  reflection,  and  industry.  The  dust  of  the 
library  shows  upon  it, — this  is  inevitable ;  but  the  author  is  anything 
rather  than  a  retailer  of  literary  antiquities.  He  speculates,  philoso- 
phizes, argues.  Even  where  he  adopts  the  views  of  others,  he  is 
careful  to  make  them  his  own  by  independent  revision  and  scrutiny. 
Mot  unfrequently  passages  meet  us  in  his  work  which  tell  of  faculties 
higher  than  those  of  the  dialectician  and  scholar.  Mr.  Davidson  vk 
not  a  stranger  to  the  inspirations  of  poetry ;  and  his  readers  will 
often  find  him  ranging  through  realms  of  thought  whev6  the  foot  of 
Christian  faith  alone  can  move  safely. 
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Afber  a  page  or  two  of  prefiice,  this  first  volame  of  hia  Commentarj 
presents  us  with  a  copious  '  Introduction/  in  which  the  questions  of  tha 
problem  of  the  Book  of  Job,  of  the  working  out  of  the  problem  by  the 
sacared  writer,  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  contents  of  the  Book,  and  of  its 
era  and  authorship,  are  discussed  wiih  critical  intelligence,  and  with  the 
combined  liberality  and  devoutness  of  spirit  which  biblical  inYestigv 
tion  BO  strongly  demands.  The  good  sense  and  fairness  of  th^  section 
on  the  character,  date,  and  source  of  the  inspired  document,  in  pcMrtio 
cular,  form  an  admirable  contrast  to  much  modem  literi^ture  of  it» 
order.  We  commend  it  to  dogmatizers  of  all  schools.  In  respect  ta 
the  time  at  which  the  Book  of  Job  was  composed,  Mr.  Davidson 
inclines  to  the  opinion  which  fixes  it  somewhere  about  the  er^of 
David  and  Solomon  i  yet  he  is  wise  and  candid  enough  to  allow,  that 
the  arguments  which  make  Moses  the  writer  ^re  '  perhaps  as  strong  * 
as  those  which  can  be  brought  to  sustain  any  other  theory,  In  con- 
tending for  the  priority  of  Job  in  pouit  of  time  to  FroTerbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  we  fear  he  has  somewhat  weakened  the  force  of  his  logio 
by  losing  sight  of  a  principle,  which  he  elsewhere  puts  and  apphes 
with  great  force.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  that  it  is  f^  perilous 
criticism,  which  holds  that  at  such  and  such  periods  in  the  history  of 
Divine  revelation,  so  much  truth  and  no  more  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  inspired  writers,  and  that  the  age  of  a  canonical  book  mav  be  deter- 
mined by  the  development  which  a  particular  doctrine  ha^  attained  ii^  it* 
But  if  this  judgment  is  worth  anything,  it  is  surely  going  too  fsu*  to 
affirm,  as  Mr.  Davidson  does,  that  *as  regards  Ecclesiastes,  the 
advance  there  on  the  doctrine  of  final  retribution  over  Job  is  demon- 
strative that  our  Book  is  auterior  to  Ecclesiastes,'  and  that  '  the 
advance  in  ch.  i.-ix.  (of  Proverbs)  in  the  representation  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  over  the  representation  of  the  same,  Job  xxviii.,  ia 
equally  demonstrative  that  Job  is  anterior  to  Proverbs.'  We  believe 
the  fact.  We  doubt  whether  the  argument  is  a  demonstration  of  it. 
On  the  question  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Book  on  which  our 
author  comments,  we  are  glad  to  see  him  taking  that  ouddle  path, 
which  we  have  long  felt  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  ft  elear-sigbted 
and  impartial  criticism.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  extreme  views 
is  the  greater  violation  of  probability,  j^umerous  Scripture  analogies 
eoncur  with  a  large  internal  evidence  to  substantiate  the  soundneaa  of 
the  judgment  which  Mr.  Davidson  has  formed  on  this  subject. 

In  the  main,  too,  we  believe  we  are  at  one  with  the  author  ip  his 
views  as  to  the  scope  of  the  inspired  poem.  We  expresa  OHrs^lvfif 
with  reserve,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  we  always  u^der8tV3t4  his 
meaning ;  but  so  &r  as  we  can  gather  it,  he  finds  the  ultimate  morf4 
of  the  Book  in  the  disciplinary  purpose  of  affliction,  aa  su^re4  by  th^ 
godly ;  and  we  cannot  but  marvel  that  any  other  aim  should  ever  be 
attributed  to  it.  Of  course  this  carries  the  great  practical  lesson  of 
that  faith  in  Qod,  which  the  conduct  of  Job  under  his  trial,  fuaidst 
all  the  perplexities  and  struggles  of  his  spirit,  so  impresaiv^f  exhi- 
bits; but  the  principle  that  God  is  good  to  His  servants  la  the 
severities  not  less  than  in  the  kindnesses  ef  His  providence^  and  that 
the  former  are  as  necessary  to  their  perfecting  aa  the  Ifttteri  iff  we 
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think,  the  end  of  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writer.  We 
should,  perhaps,  differ  from  Mr.  Davidson  in  our  estimate  oi  the 
proportion  which  the  portrayal  of  Job's  spiritual  conflicts  bears,  in  the 
general  design  of  the  Book,  to  its  higher  dogmatic  teaching.  If  his 
views  do  not  g^ve  undue  prominence  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  sufferer,  they  seem  to  us  to  assign  too  little  room  to  that  glorious 
character  and  wonderful  government  of  God,  which  Job's  temptations 
throughout  are  so  plainly  intended  to  illustrate.  It  is  not  so  much 
'  man's  religion '  as  the  mvstery  of  Divine  gpraoe,  which  we  take  to  be 
the  paramount  lesson  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  wonderful 
composition. 

Mr.  Davidson  will  hardly  expect  his  readers  to  accept  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  the  sacred  writing  in  all  its  parts  and 
details.  He  has  expended  great  pains  on  this  portion  of  his  work, 
and  his  results  are  many  of  them  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  striking. 
At  the  same  time  we  question  whether  fancy  does  not  sometimes  descry 
distinctions  which  do  not  exist  in  fact ;  and,  without  denying  for  a 
moment  what  we  may  reverently  call  the  artistic  structure  of  the  Book, 
we  think  our  author  has  in  more  than  one  instance  pushed  his  analysis 
beyond  the  limits  of  clear  critical  eyesight.  Students  of  Scripture, 
however,  will  do  well  to  follow  him  step  by  step  through  the  whole 
of  this  very  able  section  of  his  Introduction.  If  they  do  not  concur 
in  his  views,  they  will  at  least  accord  to  them  the  merit  of  careful 
elaboration  and  inventive  thought.  We  could  almost  wish  that  less 
ingenuity  had  been  exercised  in  certain  passages  of  a  philosophical 
kind  which  may  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  work.  At 
the  very  outset  there  is  a  large  paragraph  of  this  class  on  the  objects 
and  constitution  of  Scripture,  to  many  parts  of  which  we  object  as 
being  mystical,  forced,  and  arbitrary ;  and  we  have  noted  other  places 
which  are  likely  to  impose  a  similar  burden  upon  the  reader's  intelligence 
and  faith.  It  has  struck  us,  too,  that  Mr.  Davidson's  phraseology 
will  not  unfrequently  be  regarded  as  favouring  that  humanistic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  word  of  God,  which  is  just  now  gaining  so 
much  ground  in  this  country.  Christian  preachers  and  authors  can 
hardly  be  too  guarded  in  their  language  on  this  subject.  We  readily 
grant  that  the  objective  character  of  the  Bible  revelation  has  been 
sometimes  overstated.  But  let  us  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of 
making  the  great  articles  of  the  faith  the  culminating  points  of  a  merely 
subjective  conception  of  truth  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  Scripture. 
Mr.  Davidson  has  no  sympathy  with  the  rationalizers  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself  will  now  and  again 
be  thought  to  put  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  production 
of  the  sacred  volume  too  far  in  the  background.  Take,  for  example,  a 
passage  occurring  on  page  xiii.  of  his  Introduction,  where,  speaking 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  he  says  : — *  The  Christology  of  these  Books 
is,  of  course,  connected  with  their  peculiar  character.  The  divine 
wisdom  or  world-scheme  becomes  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker  personi- 
fied, then  hypostatized ;  and  this  hypostasis,  the  creator  of  the  world ; 
and  himself  the  ultimate  object  of  creation,  by  whom  and  for  whom, 
rises  into  the  Messiah.'    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thii  .repre- 
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Bentatiou,  we  think  the  manner  of  stating  it  unfortunate,  not  to  say 
dangerous ;  and  we  should  be  glad  if  this  were  the  only  instance  of 
the  employment  by  Mr.  Davidson  of  language  adapted,  as  we  think, 
to  produce  impressions  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  would  answer 
his  most  cherished  sentiments. 

Scarcely  anything  has  surprised  us  more,  in  examining  our  author's 
work,  than  a  feature  of  it  closely  akin  to  what  we  have  just  named : — 
we  mean,  the  singular  want  of  correspondence  between  the  fine  reli- 
gious tone  of  the  writer  and  the  style  which  he  often  adopts  in  giving 
expression  to  his  views.  Side  by  side  mth  much  forcible  and  even 
beautiful  writing,  we  find  terms  and  phrases  which  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  friendly  critic  not  to  characterize  as  ill-favoured  and  painfully 
colloquial.  He  speaks  of '  the  part  played  by  Gt>d '  in  the  prologue 
of  the  poem,  and  of  Job^  becoming '  the  subject  of  dangerous  lauda- 
tion on  the  part  of  Gt)d'  seated  in  the  'heavenly  cabinet.'  The 
beginning  of  Job's  temptation  is  '  the  first  move  in  the  great  game 
between  Satan  and  Gt>d.'  The  Divine  Being  is  represented  as 
declaring,  that,  in  the  debate  between  Job  and  his  Mends, '  Job  had 
the  best  of  it.'  And  we  are  told  that,  when  Job's  wife  would  have 
him  plunge  into  atheism,  '  he  lectures  the  woman  on  her  faithlessness 
and  profanity.'  We  have  no  disposition  to  go  further.  We  regret 
that  an  admirable  book  should  be  disfigured  by  language  which  may 
prqudice  higher  interests  than  those  of  GBsthetics. 

Hitherto  little  has  been  said  as  to  the  Commentary  itself.  For 
the  most  part  this  has  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Introduction, 
together  with  some  special  ones  of  its  own ;  and,  apart  from  a  certain 
ruggedness  and  uncouthness  of  style,  which  marks  the  more  critical 
porfions  of  it,  it  is  less  open  to  objection  than  the  pages  which  intro- 
duce it.  In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Davidson  carries  his  version 
and  exposition  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  The  remainder  is 
to  be  published  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  By  the  plan  which 
the  author  adopts,  his  Commentary  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  smaller 
or  larger  sections,  answering  to  the  views  which  he  takes  of  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  books,  and  each  of  them  including  three 
things, — an  analysis  of  the  passac^  forming  the  text  of  the  section,  a 
translation  of  the  text  arranged  into  rhythmical  members,  and  a 
formal  grammatical  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  words. 
We  could  desire  that  a  somewhat  different  method  had  been  pursued,  or 
at  least  that  broader  and  more  conspicuous  distinctions  had  been  made, 
by  change  of  type  or  otherwise,  between  the  several  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  work  as  now  exhibited.  At  present  there  is  much 
confusion,  and  the  eye  is  wearied  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  where  one 
paragraph  begins  and  another  ends.  The  heading  of  the  right-hand 
pa^y  with  references  to  the  chapters  and  verses,  would  be  a  great 
afldLstance  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  renderings  and  criticisms  which  make  up  the 
Commentiuy,  we  are  able  to  speak  with  greater  satisfaction.  The 
analyses  of  the  argument  are  always  done  with  much  care  and  pre- 
cision, and  in  most  cases  they  commend  themselves  as  well  represent- 
ing the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  sacred  poet.    It  is  a  credit  to  the 
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iranaUtioa  that  it  is  foimed  on  the  model  of  the  Aathcmzed  Yenien : 
yet  even  with  this  in  mind  we  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise,  that  the 
writer  of  the  chaste  and  simple  English  which  we  here  meet  with 
should  ever  do  himself  the  injustice  of  using  language  such  aa  we 
referred  to  above.  Where  the  author  sees  reason  to  depart  from  th^ 
interpfetation  of  our  Bible,  he  b  usually  sustained  by  sufficient 
argument*  and  his  transtotiona  are  intelligible,  natural,  and  not 
■eUom  graceful  or  eren  elegant.  The  lexicographical  and  gramma* 
tical  elucidations  of  the  teiit  whioh  accompany  it  throughout  are  very 
mueb  in  adranee  of  anything  of  their  kind  which  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  Book  of  Job  in  English.  If  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  the 
exactness,  the  compactness,  and  the  symmetry  of  Ellioott,  they 
embody  the  results  of  a  thoughtful  and  laborious  handling  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  are  often  marked  by  acute  critical  discernment,  and 
by  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Shemitish  mind  a&d 
speech.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Davidson  aays^  'It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  but  that  older  grammarians  and  exegetes  will  find  many 
thmgs  defective  or  even  erroneous,  both  in  the  plan  and  execution  * 
of  his  book;  and  he  waggishly  asks  tbem  to  'remember  that  they 
hitherto  have  afforded  no  model '  of  perfection  in  his  chosen  departr 
ment  of  study.  He  is  worthy  of  all  the  consideration  to  which  thia 
fact  entitles  him  :  he  needs  it  as  little  as  any  '  pioneer  of  literature  * 
well  can  do.  He  has  written  a  solid,  able,  ana  timely  book,  which 
every  true  scholar  will  look  upon  with  respect,  and  which  no  English 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  be  wise  to  dispense  with  in  hia 
progress  through  the  Book  o£  Job.  We  await  with  interest  the 
puUioatioB  of  the  seeoud  aad  concluding  volume  of  the  woric,  and 
trust  Mr.  Davidson's  critical  labours  may  be  extended  some  fiiture 
day  to  other  parts  of  Old- Testament  Scripture, 

Esaays  on  Scientific  and  other  Subfeote  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Heniy 
Holland^  Bart.^  M.D.     Longmana.     1862. 

So  much  of  the  literary  labour  of  our  times  finds  Its  way  into  Uiei 
pages  of  Quarterlv  Reviews,  that  we  ca^  hardly  eptnplain  of  the 
practice  whioh  authors  are  adoptii^  of  republishing  their  Hasaya  i^  ^^ 
iQore  pevmaueut  form. 

In  the  face  of  thia  opiaiou,  however,  we  must  say,  that  SKr  Seni? 
Holland  Im  givm  us  a  very  agreeable  and  useful  book  ]  and  we  cai^ 
only  wish  thcS  the  labour  which  he  has  sp^it  iu  revising  and  tranar 
posing  his  papers,  had  been  devoted  to  consolidating  ti^m  into  a 
popuw  view  of  the  present  state  of  seience ;  eapecisJly  as  such  aa 
undertaking  would,  perhaps,  ^ikVB  furnished  him  with  an  induceoaei^^ 
to  fill  up  his  outlines  a  little  more  evenly  thi^  h^  ^9^  done.  Theae 
Essays  hlive  the  advantage  of  treating  <m  feveraj  iMWohea  of  one 
subject.  With  the  exception  of  a&  i^cle  on  the  laat  (^ys  of  tho 
Bonian  Bepublio,  which  we  regret  to  see  so  misplaoed,  they  all 
treat  of  the  physicid  subiects  which  adjust  now  angaging  the  atten- 
tion of  natural  philoaopners.    The  volume  opena  with  an  admiiaUe 
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general  view  of  the  progress  and  spirit  of  physical  science ;  and 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  great  problem  of  organic  life,  of  longevity, 
of  physical  geography,  astronomy,  sidereal  and  meteoric  chemistry, 
and  the  natural  histoiy  of  man.  An  interesting  survey  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  might  perhaps  have 
better  been  left  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Eeview  ;'  but  it  serves, 
along  with  the  paper  on  Roman  History  before  noticed,  to  show  how 
much  general  culture  may  be  preserved  amidst  the  hurried  toils  of 
London  professional  life,  and  the  special  fascinations  of  physical 
science.  Indeed,  it  is  this  quality  of  general  knowledge  which  makes 
Sir  Henry  Holland's  articles  so  well  worth  reading.  He  is  just  the 
writer  for  a  general  reader.  And  as  these  pages  are  the  productions 
of  his  long- vacation  travels, — written  far  away  from  books  and  scientific 
meetings, — they  are  especially  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  detail 
which  so  often  disfigures  popular  science.  Further,  Sir  Henry  has  an 
agreeable  and  fluent  style,  and  has  been  at  the  pains  to  add  such  notes 
as  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  necessary  to  keep 
his  remarks  on  a  level  with  the  times.  Scientific  subjects  are  less 
damaged  than  some  others  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  so  constantly  changing  their  aspect  that  every  view  of 
them  is  more  or  less  ephemeral. 

We  have  greatly  admired  the  reverent  and  cautious  spirit  with 
which  our  author  tempers  his  freedom  and  boldness.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  who  think  it  necessary  to  discard  all  religious  beliefs,  in 
order  to  take  a  fair  view  of  scientific  questions,  or  who  swallow  a  new 
physical  theory  with  the  more  eagerness  because  it  seems  to  upset  a 
received  biblical  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  be  accused 
of  disparaging  the  value  of  modem  speculation  ;  but  takes,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  scientific  side  of  those  questions  which  still  leave 
unharmonized  the  present  results  of  induction  and  the  present  canons 
of  interpretation. 

From  a  volume  which  embraces  so  great  a  variety  of  topics,  and  in 
which  so  little  professes  to  be  original,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  useful 
extracts.  But,  recommending  our  general  readers  particularly  to  the 
first  two  papers,  and  to  the  chapters  on  Aerolites  and  Sidereal  Astro- 
nomy, we  may  take  a  specimen  of  Sir  Henry  Holland's  style  of  treat- 
ment from  his  view  of  *  Life  and  Organization.* 

*  Another  topic  of  eminent  importance  to  all  our  views  of  life,  and 
the  economy  of  living  beings,  is  that  of  Animal  Instinct.  Much  has 
been  observed,  thought,  and  written  on  this  subject;  but  less  con- 
nectedly, we  think,  than  its  interest  requires.  Facts  have  been  multi- 
plied and  better  defined ;  and  the  special  structures  serving  to  the 
fulfilment  of  instincts  more  carefully,  yet  for  the  most  part  vainly, 
explored.  For  the  great  problem  here  remains  as  entirely  unresolved 
as  in  the  earliest  days  of  ancient  philosophy.  What  is  the  source  or 
proximate  cause  of  those  actions — definite,  peculiar,  and  permanent 
m  each  species — which  we  call  instinctive^  as  distinguished  from  the 
acts  of  reason  and  intelligence  P  The  main  points  of  doubt,  specula- 
tion, and  controversy  are  all  concentrated  within  this  question.  It 
involves  one  which,  in  some  sort,  is  precursory  to  all ;  viz.,  the  reality 
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and  nature  of  the  distinction  between  reason  and  instinct ;  faculties 
so  closely  bordering  on  each  other,  and  often  so  blended  in  the  same 
acts,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  or  dissever  them.  To 
obtain  a  just  definition,  we  must  look  at  the  more  simple  and  extreme 
cases  of  each.  "  The  absolute  hereditary  nature  of  instincts ; — ^their 
instant  or  speedy  perfection  prior  to  all  experience  or  memory  ; — their 
provision  for  the  foture  without  prescience  of  it ; — ^the  preciseness  of 
their  objects,  extent,  and  limitation ; — and  the  distinctness  and  per- 
manence of  their  character  for  each  species,'*  are  the  more  general 
facts  upon  which  we  define  true  instincts,  and  contradistinguish  them 
from  the  acts  of  mind  and  reason.  These  two  great  faculties  may  be 
said  to  exist  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  throughout  the  whole  scale 
of  animal  life.  Where  intelligence  is  highest  in  power  and  effect, 
instinct  is  lowest  and  least  in  amount.  It  augments  progressively  as 
we  ascend  in  the  series ;  and  at  some  point,  hardly  to  be  defined, 
seemingly  embraces  and  gives  origin  to  all  the  arts  of  animal  existence.* 

Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gk)spel  of  St. 
Luke.  Prom  the  Grerman  of  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee^  D.D. 
Vol.  I.    Edinburgh :  Clark. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  commentaries, — ^written  on  an 
original  plan,  partly  by  Dr.  Lange  and  partly  under  his  direction, — which 
is  likely  to  be  as  popidar  in  England  as  it  is  in  Germany.  The  Tolnmes 
are  ably  translated,  into  English  less  cramped  than  usual  in  this  class  of 
works ;  and  they  are  not  the  less  acceptable  because  here  and  there  some 
notes  and  allusions  are  omitted  which  would  be  unintelligible  if 
transferred  from  the  German  to  the  English. 

The  main  value  of  this  commentary  is  that  it  gives  the  growth  of  all  the 
best  orthodox  critical  and  practical  exegesis  of  modern  Germany.  None 
but  those  who  examine  them  with  unprejudiced  and  discriminating  eyes, 
can  tell  what  a  treasure  of  profound  and  ^ifying  notes  these  pages  contain. 

Of  Dr.  Oosterzee's  own  share  in  the  volume  we  should  not  speak  with 
unqualified  approbation.  Having  examined  with  care  some  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  volume, — such  as  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  narrative  of  Simon  and  Mary,  the  message  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  some  others, — ^we  find  something  to  differ  from  on  all 
these  subjects.  But  these  differences  never  involve  vital  questions  ;  on 
these  we  are  quite  at  one  with  this  Dutch  divine, — whose  learned,  ortho- 
dox, and  pious  contributions  to  our  theological  literature  we  cordially 
welcome,  at  the  hands  of  his  able  and  graceful  translator. 

Catechesis  Evangelica ;  being  Questions  and  Answers  based  on 
the  '  Textus  Receptus.'  Part  I.— St.  Matthew.  By  T.  L. 
Montefiore^  M.A.    Longmans. 

This  volume  is  as  good  as  its  design  and  scope  will  allow  it  to  be.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew,  but 
only  to  furnish  a  selection  of  important  critical  notes  on  the  leading  difficulties 
of  the  successive  chapters.  The  work  is  constructed  on  the  catechetical 
plan,  *  in  order  to  familiarize  students  beforehand  with  a  kind  of  exaaii- 
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nation  which  they  may  have  to  undergo ; '  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  any  one  who  gets  up  these  questions  and  answers  is  pretty  well 
prepared  for  the  usual  Examination  Papers  on  St.  Matthew.  The 
general  reader,  however,  will  find  it  a  book  well  worth  having  at  hand ; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  nor  as  a  series  of 
investigations  upon  obscure  passages,  but  as  a  catena  of  notes  always 
exhibiting  the  taste  of  a  scholarly  compiler,  and  sometimes  presenting  in 
a  few  paragraphs  the  results  of  much  research.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  little  volume, — the  first  instalment  of  what  will  be  a  very 
valuable  aid  to  all  students  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  Works  of  John  Howe,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  With  a  General 
Preface.  By  Henry  Rogers.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

After  reading  Mr.  Eogers's  preface, — a  little  critical  essay  well  worth 
reading  for  its  own  sake, — we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  not  only  that 
this  will  be  a  good  edition  of  John  Howe,  but  that  it  will  be  the  only 
edition  which  will  fairly  represent  the  great  Puritan.  We  admire 
Mr.  Rogers's  masterly  statement  of  his  case,  and  have  every  confidence 
in  his  skQl  and  fidelity ;  in  our  opinion  he  will  be  the  first  worthy 
editor  John  Howe  has  had.  If  he  should  limit  his  publication  to 
the  six  volumes,  we  shall  be  content,  for  our  own  part ;  although  we 
think  we  shall  be  in  the  minority  on  this  point. — The  '  Society '  is  doing 
a  signal  service  to  our  young  divines ;  and  we  would  most  lurgently 
.  exhort  all  our  readers  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  benefit  by  sub- 
scribing at  once  to  so  cheap  and  so  beautiful  a  work. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.     By  the 
late  John  Brown,  D.D.     Edited  by  David  Smith,  D.D., 
•  Biggar.    Two  Vols.   Edinburgh:   Oliphant  and  Co.   1862. 

'  This  work  is  in  every  respect,  except  the  date,  a  posthumous  work.' 
It  was  written  before  most  of  Dr.  Brown's  works,  already  published, 
had  been  several  times  read  to  the  students  in  the  Theological  Hall  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Brown's  prelections 
as  professor  of  exegetical  theology,  and  has  been  enriched,  in  connexion 
with  other  readings,  by  numerous  critical  and  illustrative  notes.  Dr. 
Brown  had  also  '  carefully  paragraphed  it,  drawn  out  the  table  of  con- 
tents, and  marked  on  the  margin  various  directions  to  the  printer.' 

This  seems  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
'  valuable  of  Dr.  Brown's  expository  works.  As  no  epistle  is  of  more 
interest,  perhaps  none  of  more  importance,  than  that  to  the  Hebrews,  so 
none  appears  to  have  received  more  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Brown.  The  editor  justly  enumerates,  as  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
Dr.  Brown  as  an  interpreter,  '  singular  clearness  of  apprehension, 
remarkable  conciseness  and  precision  of  language,  a  sacred  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  inspired  writer,  a  rich  savour  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  a  fearless  following  out  of,  and  giving  expression  to, 
what  in   his   judgment  and  conscience  he  believed   to  be  the  mind 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.'    We  may  add  that  he  has  adhered  to  covenant  (never 
testamenf)  as  the  rendering  of  Sio^my. 

The  value  of  this  commentary — the  last,  it  appears,  of  the  author's 
expository  works  which  are  likely  to  be  published — is  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of '  several  discourses  preached  by  Dr.  Brown  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  ministry,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  sacramental  occasions,  from 
different  passages  of  this  epistle.'  Altogether,  we  welcome  these  volumes 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  theological  literature,  and  could  earnestly 
wish  that  our  junior  theological  students  would  master  them,  and — 
saving  their  Calvinism,  which  is  decisive,  though  candid  and  moderate 
— would  closely  imitate  Dr.  Brown's  method  of  exegetical  investigation, 
and  imbibe  his  spirit  as  a  student  of  the  Divine  Word.  Those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  author  through 
Dr.  Cairns'  memoir,  or  the  reminiscences  of  his  gifted  son,  the  author  of 
the  '  Horse  Subsecivss,'  will  do  well,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already, 
to  become  farther  acquainted  with  him  through  his  expository  writings. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  should  note.  Dr. 
Brown  gives  only  his  conclusion,  not  his  reasons.  He  '  is  disposed  to 
think  that,  though  by  no  means  absolutely  certain,  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.' 

The  Religions  before  Christ:  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church.  By 
Edmond  De  Pressens^,  Pastor  of  the  French  Evangelical 
Church,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of 
Breslau.  Translated  by  L.  Corkran.  With  Preface  by 
the  Author.    Edinburgh :  Clarks.     1862. 

Messrs.  Clabr  have  been  well  advised  in  adding  this  book  to  their  list  of 
translations.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  volume  on  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  moral  question  which  can  be  submitted  to  speculative  analysis* 
Its  object  is  to  trace  the  stages  of  perversion  and  corruption  by  which 
idolatry,  in  its  various  kinds  and  in  different  nations,  was  deduced 
from  primitive  truth;  and  also  to  show  how,  even  in  tlie  midst  of 
idolatrous  degeneracy  and  error,  there  sprang  up  from  the  world  human- 
izing and,  in  a  sense,  educating  influences,  which,  under  the  wonderful 
working  of  Providence,  constituted  a  vU  medicatrix  in  the  midst  of  cor- 
ruption and  apostasy,  a  counter-preparation  of  the  world  for  its  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  and  its  deliverance  out  of  the  *  bondage '  of 
idolatrous  *  corruption '  into  the  freedom  and  truth  which  God  had  laid 
up  for  mankind  in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  In  connexion  with  this.  Dr. 
Pressens^  of  necessity  also  describes  the  function  of  Judaism,  both  in  its 
earlier  growth  up  to  its  maturity  and  also  in  its  decadence,  showing  how 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  decline,  no  less  thau  during  its  rising  strength, 
its  spiritual  vocation  was  sustained,  and  among  the  true  Israelites,  such 
as  old  Simeon,  there  was  a  growing  advancement  in  spiritual  intelligence 
and  sympathy.  Finally,  he  shows  how  Christianity  came  in  to  take 
possession  of  an  inheritance  which  had  been  in  every  way,  and  through 
aU  dispensations,  prepared  to  receive  it ;  how  it  answered  cravings  which 
the  world  had  been  made  to  feel  thiough  all  its  veins,  but  which  it  had 
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learnt  at  the  same  time  that  no  earthly  sources  could  satisfy ;  how  it 
fulfilled  hopes  with  which  the  world,  even  in  its  lowest  helplessness  and 
despondency,  had  been  providentially  inspired ;  and  how,  at  the  very 
period  towards  which  all  lines  of  preparation  converged,  *  in  the  fulness 
of  the  times,'  Christianity  actually  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Such  is  the 
general  scope  of  M.  Pressensd's  timely  work.  German  in  its  erudition ; 
Prench  in  the  clear-cut  brilliancy  of  its  expression,  the  positiveness  of  its 
statements,  the  directness  of  its  expositions ;  it  will  be  found  a  far  more 
learned  and  masterly — as  also  a  safer  and  truer — guide  as  to  the 
*  Eeligions  of  the  World,*  than  Mr.  Maurice's  well-known  work ;  while 
it  supplies  the  full  Christian  truth  respecting  that  'education  of  the 
world '  of  which  Dr.  Temple — fou  the  most  part  echoing  Lessing,  but 
with  scarcely  so  much  distinct  Christianity  of  tone — has  given  a  slight 
and  one-sided  sketch.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  agree  with  all 
that  it  contains, — far  from  it ;  or  that  its  speculations  are  all  of  them 
sound  and  safe.  But  we  have  no  space  here  for  detailed  criticism ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  so  good,  that  we  do  not  choose  to  specify  any 
points  on  which  we  differ  from  the  author. 

Louise  Juliane^  Electress  PalatiDe^  and  her  Times.     By  Fanny 
Elizabeth  Bonnett.     James  Nisbet  and  Co.     18(32. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  brother,  and  the  threats  of  his 
German  connexions,  William  the  Silent  married,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1775,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  'a  run-away  nun,'  as  the  wrathful  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  chose  to  caU  her.  Louise  JuHane,  afterwards  Electress 
Palatine,  was  the  eldest  child  of  this  marriage.  Her  stoif  has  a  special 
interest  for  English  readers,  as  the  preface  reminds  us.  'The  great 
grandson  of  her  father,  William  of  Orange,  sat  on  the  English  throne  at 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  descendants  of  her 
granddaughter,  the  Electress  Sophia,  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  stands 
limited  by  the  constitution.' 

The  introductory  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  events  in  Netherland 
history,  from  the  famous  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Ghent.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  authoress  to  say,  that  her 
introductory  chapter  of  little  more  than  twenty  pages  gives  a  meagre  and 
very  superficial  outline  of  the  many-sided  events  of  the  great  Netherland 
struggle,  with  which  the  recent  histories  of  Prescott  and  Motley  have 
made  us  so  familiar.  The  remainder  of  the  voltune  is  occupied  with  the 
personal  history  of  the  Electress,  (if  we  except  a  short  digression  on  the 
tenitoiy  and  history  of  the  Palatinate.)  Various  pleasant  domestic 
notices  of  the  prince,  of  the  strong  affection  which  bound  him  to  his 
family,  and  the  several  members  of  it  to  each  other,  are  scattered  through 
the  record  of  the  eight  years  that  intervened  between  the  birth  of  Juliane 
and  the  assassination  of  the  prince.  The  sudden  and  violent  death  of 
her  father  was  naturally  a  fearful  shock  to  her :  *  For  many  weeks  she 
was  ill,'  *even  the  doctors  thought  badly  of  her  state; '  nevertheless  she 
rallied,  and  henceforth,  till  her  marriage  with  Frederick  the  Fourth,  Elector 
Palatine,  she  remained  under  the  care  of  her  stepmother,  the  Princess  of 
Orange.    .Hers  must  have  been  a  sober  youth,  chastened  by  the  glwjm 
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of  her  father's  death,  and  the  straitened  resources  of  the  family ;  for  the 
magnificent  estates  of  Orange  had  been  nearly  spent  in  the  contest  with 
Spain.  Transferred  to  HeidelbeTg,  the  years  she  passed  there  at  the 
head  of  her  hnsliand's  court  were  the  most  prosperous,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather,  also  the  happiest,  of  her  life.  The  Elector  appreciated  the 
high  moral  qualities  of  his  wife,  although,  we  may  conclude,  he  did  not 
always  find  himself  able  to  imitate  them  :  for  in  the  Th^ebucA  kept  by 
the  ingenuous  Elector  still  extant  at  Heidelberg,  among  the  daily  records 
of  masquerades,  hunting,  Scripture-reading  and  sermon-hearing  in  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  comes  the  somewhat  startling  entry,  '  Bin  ich  fou 
gewuen*  The  Elector  died  in  1610.  The  clause  in  his  will,  providing 
that  the  children  should  remain  with  the  *geliebte  JS^au  Mutter,'  proves 
the  Elector's  confidence  in  his  pious  wife.  From  her  husband's  death 
date  her  troubles,  amongst  the  lightest  of  which  must  have  been  the 
diminished  dignity  of  her  position,  after  her  son's  marriage,  as  Electress 
Dowager.  She  retired  to  her  dowry  lands,  though  she  seems  to  have 
maintained  the  peace  with  her  extravagant  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth  of 
England ;  for  we  find  her  much  occupied  with  the  cares  of  her  grand- 
children, when  the  gaieties  or  misfortunes  of  Elizabeth's  life  left  her  no 
leisure  for  the  charge. 

It  was  the  Electress  Juliane  alone  of  all  her  son's  advisers  who  opposed 
his  foolish  ambition  with  respect  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia:  with  a 
sagacity  worthy  of  her  illustrious  father,  she  alone  foresaw  the  bitter 
enemies  it  would  raise  up  against  him.  Her  entreaties  were  disregarded, 
but  the  evils  she  predicted  came ;  the  Palatinate  was  ruined,  and  even 
her  own  revenues  as  Electress  Dowager  were  withheld  by  the  Emperor. 
She  was  indebted  to  her  son-in-law,  the  Elector  of  Brandenbni^,  for  a 
home  for  many  years,  and  for  the  domestic  peace  which  surrounded  her 
at  the  dose  of  her  life.  The  aeoount  of  her  last  hours,  given  with  much 
simplicity,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  author's  powers  which  the 
book  affords ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  book  has  been  compiled  with  care,  and  displays  much  oonsdentious 
research  amongst  the  original  papers  of  the  times.  As  such,  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  historical  biography,  or  would  be  but  for  one  serious 
defect  which  sadly  mars  its  merits  as  a  literary  performance.  The 
authoress,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion,  turns  aside  firom  her  narrative, 
and  presents  to  the  reader  oertain  reflections,  partly  sentimental,  partly 
religious,  which  she  judges  applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  moment. 
These,  however  unobjectionable  in  themselves  or  even  excellent,  are  quite 
out  of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present.  The  character  of  her  heroine,  as 
we  gather  it  from  these  pages,  stands  in  no  need  of  the  supports  her 
biographer  is  so  anxious  to  offer ;  and  if  the  '  lessons '  afforded  by  a 
pure  Ufe,  earnest  piety,  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God  under  the 
shocks  of  earthly  misfortune,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  reader's 
heart  and  judgment,  they  are  little  likely  to  be  enforced  by  a  repetition 
of  the  commonplaces  of  religious  sentiment. 
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Sunsets  and  Sunshine;  or^  Varied  Aspects  of  Life.  67  Erskine 
Neale^  M.A.    London :  Longmans.    1862. 

Ths&s  is  a  sense  in  which  e?eiy  man's  death  is  a  sanset.  Poetiy» 
however,  has  appropriated  the  word  to  her  own  uses,  and  it  is  now  the 
accepted  symbol  of  those  exits  from  this  world  over  which  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love  shed  their  blessed  radiance.  In  selecting  the  title  of  his 
book,  Mr.  Neale  must  have  forgotten  the  poetiy  of  the  word ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  aunless  books  that  ever  came  into  our  hands.  It  con- 
tains the  record  of  sixty-three  deaths,  most  of  which  have  evidently  been 
•selected  for  their  tragical  type.  There  is  in  this  catalogue  of  mortality 
the  strangest  commingling  of  names.  We  have  a  picture  of  Count 
Batthyani,  shot  on  the  Holz  Platz  of  Pesth ;  of  Lola  Montes,  dying  of 
dissipation,  in  New  York ;  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  expiring  in 
the  agonies  of  hydrophobia,  in  a  log-hut  in  Canada;  of  Husldsson, 
crushed  by  the  locomotive  at  Liverpool ;  of  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury^ 
perishing  in  the  flames  at  Hatfield  House;  of  Castlereagh,  weltering  in 
the  blood  of  suicide, — and,  such  is  immortality,  of  Girling,  bitten  by  a 
cobra  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  1  Scattered  up  and  dowu 
among  these  tragic  recitals  we  have  the  case  of  the  clergyman  who  per- 
ished some  years  ago  among  the  defiles  of  Snowdon ;  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Wiiloughby  Moore,  who  went  down  in  the  burning  '  Europa ; ' 
of  Daniel  Webster,  Neander,  Friscilla  Gumey,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarlro. 
That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete  a  list  which  comprises  the 
names  of  ^  Delta '  and  Caroline  Fry,  Mr.  Neale  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
last  moments  of  Jameson,  the  miser,  and  of  Ardesoif,  the  cock-fighter ! 
These  are  *  varied  aspects  of  life  '  with  a  vengeance. 

The  principles  of  selection  adopted  in  this  volume  are  certainly 
eccentric ;  but  the  author  deserves  great  credit  for  the  patient  research  by 
means  of  which  he  has  contributed  many  items  of  interest  to  biogra- 
phical literature.  The  motive  of  the  work  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  moral 
lessons  founded  upon  many  of  its  details  are  pointed  and  powerful. .  But 
whether  a  book  of  so  morbid  a  tendency  will  prove  of  ultimate  value  is 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  The  mission  of  the  truth  is  to  win,  rather  than 
to  terrify ;  and  the  lessons  of  a  holy  death  are  infinitely  more  telling  than 
those  of  a  life  setting  among  clouds  and  horror. 

Satan  as  Bevealed  in  Scripture.  By  Eev.  W.  R.  Tweedie^  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  John  Maclaren.  London :  Hamilton^  AdamSj 
and  Co.    1862. 

The  title  of  this  treatise,  which  Dr.  Tweedie  modestly  calls  a  tract, 
does  not  exactly  designate  its  contents,  more  than  half  of  the  volume 
being  devoted  to  historical  and  personal  illustrations  of  Satan's  power. 
The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  names,  the  allies,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  tempter,  upon  all  of  which  the  Doctor  holds  the  orthodox 
view.  He  omits,  however,  in  treating  on  the  names  of  Satan,  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  iuifioxos  and  So^^twr,  which  our  English  version 
unfortunately  does  not  preserve.  In  the  second  chapter  we  have  a  very 
brief  examination  of  the  most  conspicuous  appearances  of  Satan  in  the 
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Bible  history.  The  Fall,  the  case  of  Job,  the  numbering  of  the  people 
by  David,  the  resistance  to  the  high  priest  in  the  vision  of  Zecliariah, 
the  great  assault  in  the  wildenn  ss,  the  entering  of  Satan  into  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
passed  in  rapid  review.  The  l)octor  carefully  avoids  anything  like  a 
speculative  treatment  of  these  most  interesting  points,  and  adheres 
rigidly  and  absolutely  to  the  basis  of  express  revelation.  The  third 
chapter  deals  with  historical  illustrations  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  as  seen 
especially  in  those  mighty  counterfeits  of  Divine  truth,  and  of  the  great 
facts  of  man's  moral  history,  with  which  the  world,  and  more  especially 
the  Church  of  Eome,  abounds.  A  few  words  are  given  to  illustrations  of. 
Satanic  influence  in  personal  experience, — to  modern  forms  of  deception, 
such  as  clairvoyance  and  spirit-rapping, — and  to  objections  brought 
against  the  teachings  of  Scripture;  and  the  Doctor  closes  with  an 
exultant  anticipation  of  the  final  downfal  of  the  great  enemy  of  God 
and  man. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  reverent  regard  for  the  simple 
utterances  of  the  Divine  Word  which  this  volume  exhibits  throughout; 
and  yet  we  fear  that  the  author  has  not  met  the  need  which  he  felt  of 
*  some  manual  of  a  scriptural  character  regarding  Satanic  agency.'  The 
work  before  us  is  not  exhaustive  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
scientific  investigation ;  nor,  if  intended  for  purely  popular  edification, 
can  we  understand  the  introduction  of  French  and  German  quotations. 
A  plain  statement  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  Satan  and  his  work, 
such  as  John  Wesley  would  have  loved  to  write,  is  yet  needed  for  the 
masses ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  requires  a  treatise,  which, 
while  formed  solely  on  the  revelation  of  God,  mil  deal  with  and  expose 
those  philosophical  difiiculties  with  which  many  devout  and  earnest 
Christians  have  daily  to  contend. 

The  Week  of  Prayer.    By  the  Rev.  Bobert  Oxlad.    London : 
James  Nifibet  and  Co.    1862. 

In  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  one  of  the 
first  weeks  of  1861  and  1862  was  set  apart  by  Christian  Churches 
throughout  the  world  for  special  and  united  prayer.  !Mr.  Oxlad  very 
properly  regards  this  fact,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  importance,  and  exults  in  the  prospects 
which  such  a  fact  calls  up.  But  while  glorying  in  the  increasing 
unanimity  and  vigour  of  the  Churches,  he  looks  upon  the  season  of 
success  as  the  prelude  of  some  crisis  of  trial,  and  discerns,  in  the  pro- 
vidential advantages  which  encompass  us,  and  which  contribute  to 
general  religious  improvement,  elements  which  may  be  perverted  so  as  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  interests  which  they  are  given  to  subserve.  Foremost 
among  these  pervertible  advantages  are  the  progress  of  science,  the 
extent  of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the  study  of  biblical  criticisms 
The  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  Ussoifs  and  lUmews,  the  critical  canont 
of  Professor  Jowett,  are  cited  as  illustrations.  Among  the  dangers ^of 
the  day  Mr.  Oxlad  concludes  that  the  only  safe  and  rational  course^to 
pursue, '  is  to  fix  upon  the  fundamental  truths,  which  no  revision,  no 
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logic,  no  criticism,  no  discovery  of  new  and  subordinate  tniihs,  can 
subvert.'  The  whole  of  his  Essay  is  pervaded  by  a  devout,  catholic,  and 
intelligent  spirit.  It  is  a  most  seasonable  production.  The  latter  half 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  poems  on  the  subjects  proposed  for  each 
day  of  *  the  week  of  prayer.'  These  poems  do  not  enhance  the  value 
of  the  book.  They  prove  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  devout  Christian,  a 
considerable  philosopher,  and  yet  an  indifferent  poet. 

Deaconesses;  or,  The  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial 
Work  and  in  Charitable  Institutions.  An  Essay,  reprinted, 
with  large  Additions,  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  Sep., 
1860.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  London :  Long- 
mans.    1862. 

The  question  of  employing  systematic  female  agency  in  works  of 
benevolence  and  religion  has  lately  occupied  a  large  share  of  public 
attention.  The  numerical  excess  of  the  female  population, — the  difficulty 
of  finding  remunerative  occupation  for  women  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes, — and  the  number  and  miserable  condition  of  the  female  outcasts 
in  our  large  towns, — have  contributed  to  this  result ;  while  the  success 
which  has  attended  certain  partial  and  desultory  efforts  to  bring  the 
influence  of  woman  to  bear  on  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  fallen,  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  some  more 
general  organization  of  female  usefulness. 

It  is  notorious  that  such  organizations  are  viewed  with  strong 
suspicion  and  dislike  by  a  great  majority  of  the  English  people.  Nor 
are  the  reasons  obscure  or  unsatisfactory.  The  gross  scandal  associated 
in  Protestant  minds  with  the  history  of  conventual  sisterhoods; 
the  hearty  English  hatred  to  monastic  restraint;  the  revival  some 
years  ago  of  celibacy  by  the  Tractarian  section  of  the  established 
clergy;  the  semi-Popish  practices  introduced  into  such  estab- 
lishment as  that  of  Miss  Sellon  at  Plymouth,  and  other  reasons, 
abstract  or  political,  have  fostered  an  intense  antipathy  in  this  country 
to  professional  female  communities,  especially  of  a  religious  or  semi- 
religious  character.  We  well  remember  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
mission  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  staff  of  murses  to  our  army  in  the 
Crimea  was  regarded  by  a  numerous  section  among  us ;  and  we  should 
be  the  last  to  deny  that,  speaking  generally,  there  was  much  in  the 
history  of  similar  enterprises  to  excuse  that  jealousy.  The  example  of 
that  excellent  and  devoted  lady,  however,  and  the  results  of  her  heroic 
and  disinterested  self-sacrifice,  have  done  much  to  soften  unreasonable 
prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  it.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  fuU 
of  promise  for  a  thoroughly  practical  and  profitable  discussion ;  and  that 
before  long  we  shall  behold  a  variety  of  thriving  associations  for  the 
disciplined  employment  of  women  in  woman's  truest  and  holiest  work  ; 
and  such  volumes  as  the  little  work  of  Dr.  Howson  now  before  us  will 
do  much  to  promote  so  desirable  a  result. 

The  question  which  is  discussed  in  these  pages  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment of  ^omtn  profesdomlly  devoted  to  tending  the  sick,  educating  the 
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young,  rescuing  the  degraded  of  their  own  sex,  and  similar  works, — sudi 
women  to  be  as  distinct  from  their  desultory  lady-visitors  on  the  one 
hand  as  from  conventual  sisterhoods  on  the  other.  That  woman's  place 
and  work  is  emphatically  that  of  helping  is  obvious ;  and  anything  that 
will  render  her  more  fitted  for  that  place  and  work,  provided  it  be  duly 
guarded  from  abuse,  should  surely  be  at  all  times  welcomed.  But,  as 
Br.  Howson  forcibly  argues,  the  peculiarities  of  our  English  social  life 
in  the  present  day  imperatively  call  for  more  attention  to  this  matter. 
'The  congestion  of  the  poor  to  our  large  towns,*  coincidently  with 
*  the  radiation  of  the  rich  from  them,'  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
social  features  of  the  time.  One  effect  of  this  is  to  separate  the  two 
classes  more  widely  than  ever  from  each  other ;  to  deprive  the  poor,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  the  services  of  the  rich  in  sick-visitation,  Sunday-school 
instruction,  and  similar  works,  and  to  inflict  a  proportionate  iigury  upon 
the  rich  themselves.  This  is  in  some  degree  inevitable,  however  much 
we  may  deplore  it;  but,  in  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  question  whether  we  may  not  fill  up  the  void  by  the  creation  of  a 
respectable  skilled  agency  adapted  to  the  material  and  moral  needs  of 
the  labouring  classes.  And  such  an  agency,  to  be  really  effective,  must 
be  feminine.  The  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  such  organi- 
sations as  that  of  the  Bible-women,  assure  us  that,  if  we  would  carry 
true  relief  and  comfort  into  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  sickness,  and 
would  reform  the  cottage-homes  of  England  by  reforming  the  women 
who  preside  over  them,  we  must  employ  benevolent,  pious,  and  skii/ul 
females  in  the  work. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Howson  regards  his  subject 
from  a  Church-of-England  point  of  view.  He  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise ;  but  he  has  pursued  his  argument  in  a  spirit  of  eminent  liberality, 
fairness,  and  earnestness;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the 
main  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Perhaps  we  should  be  as 
.naturally  prejudiced  against  some  of  his  suggestions,  as  he  is  in  favour 
of  them.  And  yet  he  is  no  one-sided  theorist.  After  showing  the 
need  of  systematic  and  trained  female  effort,  he  proceeds  with  some 
notices  of  the  diaconate  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  of  certain  Deaconess 
Institutions  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Prance. 
The  mention  of  these  incidentally  introduces  the  discussion  of  nearly 
all  the  points  involved  in  the  question  itself.  The  internal  discipline 
varies  very  considerably ;  but  all  of  them  agree  in  discarding  conventual 
vows,  and  in  ardent  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
After  showing  what  has  been  done  in  England,  the  writer  discusses, 
with  fairness  and  temper,  the  objections  grounded  on  the  dread  of  a 
Bomanizing  tendency,  the  alleged  un-English  character  both  of  the 
office  and  the  name,  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  agents,  the  tendency 
to  promote  gossiping  and  quarrelling,  the  relations  of  the  deaconesses 
to  marriage,  the  discouragement  of  voluntary  labour,  and  so  forth.  He 
seems  to  us  to  answer  these  objections  very  completely,  and  to  make  it 
out  that  a  Deaconess  Institute,  for  the  purposes  named, — that  is  to  say, 
an  order  of  women  professionally  set  apart  for  sick- visiting,  education, 
and  other  benevolent  and  religious  works, — might  be  incorporated  most 
easily  and  advantageously  with  the  parochial  system.     We  agree  with 
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6ur  author  in  something  like  the  thing  which  he  adToeates,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  adled,  and  however  much  it  maj  need  modify* 
ing  in  detail.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  well  for  ui 
Protestants  to  meet,  rival,  and  counteract  Popish  Sisters  of  Charity 
on  their  own  ground ;  and  that  not  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  all 
the  evangelical  denominations  would  soon  find  tbeir  own  account,  and 
immensely  benefit  the  country,  by  more  systematically  employing  the 
fervour,  ti^demess,  and  seal  of  their  female  communicants. 

The  Two  Testimonies :  or, '  The  Oracles  of  God '  and  '  The  Law 
Written  in  the  Heart'  Compared.  By  Frederick  W. 
Briggs.    London.    1862* 

Mn.  Bbiogs  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible,  useful  book 
entitled  FentecoUy  amd  ihe  Founding  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  it.  The  low  views  which  are  spreading  amongst  us  as  to  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  growing  tendency,  first  to 
exaggerate  the  revelation  of  nature  and  of  what  is  called '  consciousness,' 
then  to  set  this  revelation  over  against  Scripture  as  a  paramount  or 
antagonist  authority,  render  it  highly  desirable  that  competent  pens 
should  vindicate  the  proper  inspiration  of  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  define,  as  precisely  as  possible,  the  respective 
provinces  of  the  two  forms  of  Divine  communication,  and  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us 
undertakes  this  important  task ;  and  in  outline  at  least — ^for  be  does  not 
pretend  to  exhaust  a  topic,  which  in  fact  is  inexhaustible — performs  what 
he  attempts  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  theme.  Mr. 
Briggs  dedicates  his  tractate  to  'young  men  who  think;'  and  all  such 
will  find  themselves  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
argument  which  is  here  submitted  to  them.  The  work  is  the  production 
of  an  enlightened,  vigorous,  and  well-cultivated  Christian  mind ;  it  is 
marked  throughout  by  the  reverence,  candour,  and  judgment,  which  sub- 
jects of  the  class  with  which  it  deals  so  imperatively  caU  for,  though  they 
often  call  in  vain ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  phiin,  manly,  masculine  style, 
which  all  lovers  of  genuine  English  agree  to  honour. 

Beminiscences^  Personal  and  Bibliographical^  of  Thomas  Hart- 
well  Home,  B,D.,  F,S.A.,  &c.  With  Notes  by  his  Daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Anne  Cheyne,  and  a  short  Introduction  by  the 
Bey.  Joseph  B.  M'Caol.    London :  Longmans.     1862. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  but  few  memorials  of  so 
great  and  good  a  man  as  Thomas  Hiu*twell  Home.  He  outlived  all 
the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood ;  and  his  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  his  friends  was  destroyed  at  his  own 
particular  request.  His  many  literary  works  prove  his  industry  and 
scholarship ;  the  people  of  his  charge  bear  grateful  witness  to  his  zeal 
and  piety ;  but  of  his  private  life  and  labours  we  have  little  record. 
Some  few  months  before  his  death  he  noted  down  a  few  reminiscences 
of  his  long  and  eventful  career.  These,  which  are  likely  to  be  the 
only  memoirs  of  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  have  been  eoUected  and 
edited  with  pious  care  by  his  daughter. 
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He  was  for  Bonie  time  a  Wesleyan  Methodiat  Hia  first  religious 
impreaaions  were  the  result  of  a  aermon  preached  in  Queen  Street 
Ohapel,  London,  bj  the  Bev.  Joseph  Benaon.  For  some  yeara  he 
engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  Methodism,  and  numbered  among  his 
Menda  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Dr.  Bunting.  Though  he  afterwards 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  deference  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  father,  and  with  the  hope  of  securing  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  he  always  maintained  a  hearty  interest  in  the  Church 
of  his  early  choice,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of  life  that  simple  and 
earnest  godliness  wliich  Methodism  had  taught  him  to  cultivate  in  his 
youthful  days. 

He  was  oistiDguiBhed  as  a  polemic  of  considerable  ability ;  his  con* 
troversial  writings  alone  would  have  given  him  a  high  status  among  the 
men  of  his  time  ;  and  his  versatility  is  further  attested  by  the  variety 
of  his  pubUcations,  many  of  which  are  given  to  subjects  not  usually 
treated  by  scholars  and  divines.  His  researches  in  bibliogn^hy 
were  conducted  with  amasdng  industry,  and  tabulated  with  great 
judgment  and  skill.  But  he  will  be  best  known  to  posterity  by  his 
Introduction  to  the  Oritical  Study  of  the  Scriptures^  a  work  which 
even  in  these  days  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect,  but  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  was  a  marvel  of  labour  and  scholarship. 
Hundreds  of  biblical  students  owe  their  taste  for  critical  pursuits  to 
the  reading  of  this  work ;  and  though  it  is  now  somewhat  below  the 
spirit  and  results  of  the  more  recent  criticisms,  it  is  yet  invaluable  to 
those  whose  education  has  been  limited,  and  whose  resources  will  not 
permit  the  large  outlay  which  the  collection  of  a  critical  library  demands. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  ufas  published  in  1818,  when  the 
author  was  a  layman.  He  lived  to  see  the  tenth  edition,  which  was 
issued  in  1856.  Fearing  that  Mr.  Home's  age  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  of  his  superintending  the  new  edition,  the  publishers  secured 
the  services  of  two  or  three  eminent  scholars.  Their  unfortunate 
selection  of  Dr.  Davidson  was  a  matter  of  profound  grief  to  Mr.  Horne, 
and  doubtless  hastened  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  which  bore  him 
to  the  grave.  It  was  cruel  to  tarnish  the  handiwork  of  this  venerable 
and  faithful  champion  of  the  tmth  with  even  the  breath  of  rationalism. 

Mr.  Home  got  Httle  of  this  world's  wealth  by  his  ceaseless  toil. 
A  prebendal  stall  of  merely  honorary  value,  and  a  poor  Loudon  rectory, 
were  all  the  reward  which  the  Church  of  England  offered  to  one  of 
her  most  devoted  and  laborious  servants.  Out  of  this  meagre  income, 
however,  he  managed  to  find  means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 
parish.  His  arduous  literary  labours  were  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
his  parochial  duties.  The  district  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr 
will  longbless  the  memory  of  the  godly  old  man,  who  in  age  and  feebleness 
was  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty.  Admirable  as  a  scholar, 
Hartwell  Home  was  yet  more  distinguished  as  a  pastor  and  a  saint. 
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Art.  I. — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.      By    Samuel 
Davidson^  D.D.    Vol.  I.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

WHATEVsa  be  the  merits  by  which  the  Rationalist  school  is 
distinguished,  modesty,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the 
number.  Their  extravagant  pretensions  would  excite  indignation, 
if  they  did  not  tend  rather  to  provoke  ridicule.  Thus,  with  the 
most  unblushing  assurance,  they  proclaim  themselves  the  friends 
of  free  thought,  as  though  liberty  and  orthodoxy  were  incom- 
patible, and  as  if  a  sincere  faith  in  the  Bible,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
old-fashioned  notions  regarding  it^  could  be  found  only  in  those 
who  are  still  in  bondage  to  childish  superstitions,  or  fettered  by 
sectarian  trammels.  In  like  manner  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
the  'advanced'  school,  and  represent  all  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  infallible  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  evidences  of  a 
retrograde  tendency,  unworthy  of  so  progressive  and  enlightened 
an  age.  If  we  are  to  trust  them,  they  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
learning ;  and  the  prevalence  of  views  different  from  theirs  is 
to  be  explained  only  by  a  deficiency  of  scholarship,  which  makes 
men  quite  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  nice  points  of  the 
higher  criticism.  They  advance  their  claims  to  superior  piety 
as  confidently  as  if  they  had  attained  to  the  true  spirit  of 
godliness,  which  others,  in  their  eager  zeal  for  the  mere  letter, 
had  utterly  missed.     Such  pretensions  might  be  safely  left  to 
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find  their  own  levels  were  it  not  for  tbe  mischief  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  do  to  unthinking  minds.  Freedom,  intellect,  progress^ 
goodness,  are  all  high-sounding  words ;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
who  are  caught  by  them.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  subject  alone 
which  compels  us  to  notice  and  rebuke  an  arrogance  as  con- 
temptible as  it  is  offensiye,  as  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
philosopher  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  humility  of  a 
Christian. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  worse  example  of  these  vices  of  the 
school  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  new  work  of  Dr.  Davidson's, 
and  especially  in  its  Preface.  For  quiet  assumption  of  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority,  for  scornful  contempt  of  opponents, 
and  for  implicit  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  our  author 
has  few  equals.  All  this,  bad  enough  in  itself,  is  nothing  less 
than  intolerable  when  we  take  into  account  the  vacillations  of 
a  teacher  who  speaks  with  such  dogmatism,  and  requires  such 
implicit  deference  to  his  authority.  Let  us  suppose  an  inquirer^ 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  thereforei  as  we 
are  here  taught  to  believe^  quite  unable  to  form  any  judgment 
on  the  questions  relative  to  Holy  Scripture  here  discussed.  He 
has  unbounded  confidence  in  Dr.  Davidson,  and  is  prepared  at 
once  to  trust  himself  to  his  guidance.  He  takes  up  his  book  on 
Sacred  HermenetUics,  reads  and  digests  it,  and  from  it  gathers 
a  certain  set  of  opinions  which  he  regards  as  indisputable. 
Some  years  elapse,  and  then  another  volume  makes  its  appear- 
ance, which  he  is  told  is  '  not  to  stg^ersede,  but  to  supplement, 
its  predecessor;'  and,  being  directed  to  consult  both,  he  meekly 
obeys,  and  is  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  the  difierences 
between  them  are  many  and  serious.  Still  he  follows  the  instruc- 
tion given,  to  '  follow  the  last  in  preference  to  the  first  work^' 
and  modifies  his  views  accordingly.  But  scarcely  has  he  settled 
down  into  these  altered  opinions,  when  he  is  required  again  to 
renounce  them.  The  oracle  has  given  forth  a  fresh  prophecy, 
and  in  this  case  the  new  work,  we  are  told,  'must  speedily 
supersede  its  brief  precursor.'  With  the  extent  and  character 
of  these  changes,  we  shall  deal  afterwards;  all  that  we  note 
here  is  the  fact,  and  the  difficulty  which  it  creates  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  admit  their  ignorance,  and  commit  themselves  to 
the  hands  of  so  experienced  a  guide.  Those,  certainly,  who  do 
not  know  Hebrew  (and^  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  it  is  only 
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Dr.  Davidson,  a  few  German  Rationalists,  and,  possibly,  a  stray 
Englishman  here  and  there,  who  can  pretend  to  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it)  are  in  poor  plight  if  their  instructors 
themselves  are  so  wavering  in  their  own  ideas.  We  shall  be 
told,  doubtless,  that  this  is  only  a  necessary  development,  which 
nothing  but  our  own  ignorance  or  narrowness  prevents  us  from 
understanding.  But  here,  at  least,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
exercise  our  own  common  sense.  It  does  not  require  an 
acquaintance  even  with  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  to  teach  us 
that  these  frequent  changes  of  opinion  are,  of  all  things,  the 
most  fitted  to  excite  our  distrust  of  a  man  who  forbids  us 
to  exercise  our  independent  judgment,  and  requires  us  to 
submit  to  his  dicta  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  light  which 
he  enjoys. 

Dr.  Davidson  explains  all  this,  by  telling  us  that  hitherto  he 
has  been  restrained  by  '  the  trammels  of  a  sect  in  which  reli- 
gious liberty  is  but  a  name.'  The  sect  which  he  assails  will  not, 
we  fancy,  care  much  for  this  imputation.  It  is  because  of  the 
wide  bearings  of  the  question,  that  we  notice  the  false  idea  of 
freedom  that  is  here  involved.  It  is  a  very  common,  but  a  very 
erroneous,  notion,  that  a  sect  cannot  insist  on  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  doctrines,  by  its  ministers,  without  infringing  on 
Christian  liberty.  It  may  be  alleged,  and  not  without  some 
force,  that  a  Church  sustained  by  national  resources  ought  to 
include  many  shades  of  opinion,  and  that  a  policy  of  exclusive- 
ness  is  a  policy  of  injustice.  But  such  a  plea  cannot  be  urged 
in  favour  of  a  liberty  exercised  in  distinct  violation  of  the  vows 
a  man  has  solemnly  accepted ;  and  has  no  weight  at  all  in  rela- 
tion to  societies  formed  by  men,  in  obedience,  as  they  believe, 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  on  certain  definite  princi|des.  There  is  no 
compulsion  resting  on  any  one  to  belong  to  them ;  but  those 
who  become  members,  and,  above  aU,  those  who  aspire  to  their 
ministry,  do  so  on  the  understanding,  more  or  less  distinctly 
expressed,  that  they  hold  their  great  doctrines.  To  complain 
that  they  have  not  the  further  liberty  of  using  the  power  and 
position  which  they  enjoy  in  consequence  of  their  professed 
faith  for  the  overthrow  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  are 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  truth,  and  honour,  and  righte- 
ousness, firmly  to  uphold,  is  simply  absurd.  '  O  liberty,'  said 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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'  how  many  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  th j  name ! '  And^  cer- 
tainly^ when  we  find  men  claiming,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to 
violate  the  first  principles  of  honour,  we  feel  that  there  is  stUl 
room  for  such  lamentation. 

The  idea  which  Dr.  Davidson  appears  to  entertain  is,  that 
Christian  sects  should  give  their  ministers  full  licence  to  incul- 
cate principles  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith.  If 
they  refuse  to  tolerate  such  a  process,  they  are  guilty  of  perse- 
cution. If  any  seek  to  controvert  the  positions  of  these  inno- 
vators, and  to  expose  the  tendency  of  their  teachings,  they  are 
to  be  denounced  as  malignant  bigots.  On  points  of  infinitely 
less  importance,  such  claims  would  hardly  be  advanced,  or,  if 
advanced,  could  never  be  sustained.  If  we  are  rightly  informed. 
Dr.  Davidson  himself  thought  it  necessary  and  right  to  secede 
from  a  Presbyterian,  and  join  an  Independent,  community, — 
voluntarily  assuming  those  'trammels'  which  have  since  so 
sorely  galled  him.  Why  should  such  a  step  have  been  taken, 
or  why  should  not  the  necessity  for  it  have  been  regarded  as  a 
grievance?  Simply  because  he  must  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
honourably  occupy  a  position  in  a  Flresbyterian  Church,  and  use 
it  to  advance  the  interests  of  Independency.  Had  he  done  so,  all 
would  have  condemned  him,  and  would  have  justified  the  action 
of  Presbytery  and  Synod  in  depriving  him  of  a  trust  he  had  so 
abused.  Had  seven  clergymen  united  to  assail  Episcopacy  and 
the  Liturgy, — had  they  published  a  volume  of  essays  on  such 
subjects  as, '  Independency  the  true  Polity  of  the  Church,'  *  The 
Sin  and  Inexpediency  of  Forms  of  Prayer,'  '  The  History  and 
Natural  History  of  Episcopal  Usurpations,'  'The  Heresies  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,' — had  they  especially  claimed  the 
liberty  to  discuss  or  vary  the  appointed  forms  at  their  pleasure, 
— had  they,  in  short,  proclaimed  strong  Nonconfornust  views, 
and  dealt  with  the  Prayer-Book  as  they  have  treated  the  Bible^ 
we  fiemcy  that  many  of  the  strong  pleadings  for  liberty,  which 
have  been  put  forth  on  their  behalf,  would  never  have  been 
heard  at  all.  'Broad-Church'  would  have  united  with  the 
'High'  and  'Low,'  to  condemn  these  rebels  against  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  that  such  breadth  and  freedom  of  thought  are 
demanded.  A  Churchman  must  not  adopt  and  advocate  the 
principles  of  Dissent.    A  Methodist  would  not  be  suffered  to 
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occupy  the  cliair  of  an  Independent  college^  there  to  insist  on  the 
authority  of  Conferences,  and  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  John 
Wesley;  and  the  man  who  should  arrogate  the  right  to  do  this 
as  necessary  to  his  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty,  would  be 
scouted  as  a  fool.  But  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  Methodist 
or  Independent,  must  be  free  to  assail  the  first  principles  of  that 
Christianity  which  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  if  any  com- 
munity should  put  its  ban  on  such  vagaries,  and  refuse  to 
tolerate  them,  then  the  facile  and  charitable  inference  is,  that 
'in  it  lilierty  is  but  a  name/ 

Dr.  Davidson,  indeed,  seems  disposed  to  claim  immunity 
from  all  criticism,  and  to  describe  all  who  express  antagonistic 
views  as  possessed  of  '  evil  tongues.'  If,  indeed,  any  are  guilty 
of  assailing  men  rather  than  their  principles, — ^if  any  'can 
heartily  blacken  the  character  of  men  who  dare  to  dififer  from 
their  dogmas,' — we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  their  defence. 
Bdiering  ourselves  that  the  principles  avowed  in  this  volume 
are,  if  followed  to  their  logical  issue,  utterly  destructive 
of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  Divine  authority,  we  are  far  from 
implying  that  the  author  has  himself  reached  this  point,  or  has 
ever  distinctly  realised  the  existence  of  this  tendency  in  his 
speculations.  Men  shut  up  in  their  studies,  and  rarely  brought 
into  contact  with  the  every-day  things  of  life,  dealing  with 
the  great  truths  of  religion  as  subjects  of  intellectual  exercise, 
and  insensible  to  any  injurious  influence  exerted  on  their  own 
spirit  by  the  particular  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
may  fail  to  perceive  the  deductions  which  others  will  fairly 
draw  from  the  notions  they  have  accepted  and  promulgated. 
Thus  their  own  personal  faith  in  the  Gospel  may  remain,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  cut  away  the  foundations  on  which 
alone  the  faith  of  other  men  rests.  To  ordinary  thinkers,  the 
ideologist's  notion  of  rejecting  many  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
and  still  retaining  the  truth  which  lies  enshrined  in  them, 
is  utterly  absurd;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  if  he  could 
succeed  in  destrojring  what  has  been  called  the  shell,  that,  so 
far  as  the  generality  of  men  are  concerned,  the  kernel  would 
also  be  thrown  away  as  utterly  worthless.  While  we  do  not, 
on  this  account,  impeach  the  sincerity  or  doubt  the  personal 
godliness  of  the  teachers,  we  cannot  be  hindered  from  express- 
ing our  views  as  to  the  perils  attendant  on  the  acceptance  of 
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their  views.  Beyond  this  no  one  has  a  right  to  go.  We  may 
pronounce  on  the  logical  weakness  of  a  man's  position ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  impugn  his  motives.  We  may  feel  that  could 
we  accept  the  premises^  we  could  reach  no  conclusions  but  those 
of  extreme  scepticism ;  but  we  are  not  justified,  therefore,  in 
classing  him  among  the  votaries  of  infidelity.  A  few  may 
have  transgressed  these  limits ;  but  we  think  that  ours  is  the 
view  which  will  be  endorsed  by  all  calm  Christian  thinkers. 

But  of  all  men  Dr.  Davidson  is  among  the  last  that  ought 
to  complain  of  '  evil  tongues ;  *  for,  certainly,  no  one  is  less  dis- 
posed to  consult  the  feelings  of  opponents,  or  more  ready  to 
fling  around  wholesale  imputations  of  incompetence,  super- 
stition, sophistry,  and  all  sorts  of  evil  motives,  against  all 
who  dare  to  dispute  his  dicta.  Nothing  appears  so  difficult  for 
him  as  to  believe  in  the  integrity  of  those  who  cannot  utter 
his  Shibboleth.  A  very  precious  anthology  might  be  formed 
of  the  choice  specimens  of  vituperation  and  abuse  which  adorn 
his  book.  Thus,  even  in  the  few  pages  of  the  Preface,  we  hear 
of  the  ^  narrow  notions  of  noisy  religionists,'  of  '  harsh-minded 
theologians,  who  have  inherited  a  little  system  of  infallible 
divinity,  out  of  which  they  may  excommunicate  their  neigh- 
bours,' of  '  sectaries  who  quarrel  over  their  "  principles," '  (the 
inverted  commas  are  intended  to  point  a  sneer,)  ^  and  cast  stones 
at  the  unfortunates  who  do  not  choose  to  walk  after  their  rule ; ' 
and  all  this  while  assuring  us  of  what  certainly  without  such 
assurance  no  one  would  have  suspected, '  his  righteous  abhorrence 
of  malice  and  uncharitableness.'  If  he  believes  '  that  the  most 
unworthy  views  of  Jehovah's  nature  and  perfections  are  current 
in  the  religious  world,'  he  is  doing  good  service  in  seeking  to 
rescue  men  from  such  errors ;  but  he  will  not  advance  his  own 
cause  by  describing  orthodox  dirines  as  '  fashioning  God  after 
their  own  image,  and  expecting  that  others  will  see  Him  as 
they  do, — a  Being  malignant  and  partial, — the  creature  of  a 
corrupt  imagination.'  The  book  itself  is  full  of  similar  mani- 
festations of  feeling.  Macdonald,  as  an  English  writer  on  the 
Pentateuch,  appears  to  excite  his  special  ire,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  refer  to  him  without  some  disparaging 
epithet.  He  is  a  '  pretentious '  and  a  '  self-sufficient  writer,' 
he  displays  '  a  reckless  ignorance  only  paralleled  by  the  epithets 
he  applies  to  scholars  of  whom  he  should  speak  with  modesty/ 
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and  belongs  to  a  class  of  apologists  whose  'determination  is 
to  shat  their  eyes  against  all  eyidence  contrary  to  their  pre- 
possessions' The  only  reason  for  the  rancorous  treatment 
of  a  man  whose  book  gives  evidences  of  undoubted  scholarship 
and  research  is^  that  he  believes  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch^  and  has  dared  to  dispute  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Davidson's  German  masters.  He  is^  however,  in  good 
company.  B.  B.  Edwards,  an'  American  divine,  is  contemptu- 
ously relegated  to  the  ranks  of '  perfunctory  writers  in  ephemeral 
publications.'  Moses  Stuart,  Pye  Smith,  and  men  of  like 
character,  meet  with  but  scant  respect ;  and  even  German  critics 
find  little  favour  unless  they  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  'immor- 
tal De  Wette,'  for  whom  and  the  other  members  of  the  destruc- 
tive school  all  the  author's  eulogiuma  are  reserved.  Heng- 
stenberg,  perhaps,  is  better  treated  than  others  of  the  orthodox 
school ;  but  even  his  apologies  are  described  as  '  uncritical  and 
far-fetched,'  and  a  long  and  bitter  passage,  imputing  to  him  and 
his  associates  conduct  utterly  incompatible  with  any  recognition 
of  their  honesty,  closes  by  saying,  'Such  criticism  is  per- 
functory and  deceptive.'  It  is  on  the  unfortunate  English 
theologians,  however,  that  the  fiill  vials  of  his  bitter  wrath  are 
discharged.  Words  seem  too  weak  to  express  his  utter  con- 
tempt alike  for  their  learning  and  piety.  Thus,  after  referring 
to  the  long  list  of  passages  in  favour  of  the  early  existence 
of  the  Pentateuch,  he  proceeds,  '  The  list  will  be  long  enough 
to  impose  on  the  reader  who  does  not  care  for  quality,  if  he 
can  have  quantity.  Nothing  is  welcomer  in  England  to  a  very 
large  class  of  theolc^ans  than  such  a  cumulative  argument, 
because  it  is  ready  for  acceptance  in  the  lump,  and  saves  the 
trouble  of  sifting.  The  true  critic  can  estimate  it  at  its  real 
worth,  which  is  small.  The  stereotjrped  and  timid  divine  is 
prepared  to  swallow  the  draught  because  it  is  orthodox,  at  least 
in  the  eye  of  his  ignorance.' 

We  must  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  point,  not  because  of  its 
personal  relations,  but  because  of  its  important  bearings  on  the 
general  question.  Nothing  could,  in  our  view,  be  more  injuri- 
ous than  to  concede  to  a  few  literary  men  the  prerogative  they 
so  confidently  claim  for  themselves.  '  The  Bible,'  they  tell  us, 
'  is  a  very  difficult  book ;  and  it  demands  great  study  and  very 
considerable  learning  to  understand  and  to  read  it  wisely.    It 
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has  the  Dmne  esseuce^  alike  imperishable  and  immutable ;  the 
human  form^  which  is  necessarily  imperfect.  It  contains 
writings  that  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  high  antiquity^  which 
are  really  of  comparatively  modem  date.  What  has  been 
regarded  as  history  is  often  only  myth  or  legend.  To  decide  on 
the  real  character  and  authority  of  each  part  must  be  the  task  of 
scholars^  and  especially  of  those  who  are  well  versed  in  all 
the  minutie  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  For  others  to  form  an 
opinion  is  sheer  impertinence.  It  is  enough  for  them  if  even 
the  results,  at  whidi  the  higher  criticism  has  arrived,  can 
penetrate  their  understandings.'  All  this  is  simply  another 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  extremes  meet.  Rationalism 
and  Popery  alike  proclaim  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  and 
ai^e  from  them  to  the  necessity  of  infallible  guides,  to  whom 
the  mass  of  mankind  must  pay  deference.  It  matters  little  that 
this  new  despotism  of  philosophy  is  heralded  with  loud  profes- 
sions of  freedom,  or  that  it  has  no  power  to  coerce  our  con- 
science, or  fetter  our  action.  The  spirit  of  a  literary  Papacy  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  its  ecclesiastical  prototype; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  for  the  men  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  sit  in  the  high  court 
of  criticism,  and  prescribe  to  the  worid  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  shaU  henceforth  be  treated,  to  talk  about  free  thought. 
They  have,  as  yet,  no  weapons  but  the  pen  and  the  tongue,  and 
these  they  use  without  stint  or  scruple.  They  cannot  anathema- 
tize or  excommunicate  men  as  heretics, — ^they  can  only  brand 
them  as  '  smatterers  in  Hebrew,'  who  have  no  right  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  betters.  We  feel  bound  to 
resist  the  one  tyranny  as  much  as  the  other;  and,  above  all, 
are  constrained  to  raise  our  protest  against  an  idea  which  tends 
so  directly  to  scepticism  as  the  denial  to  plain  men  of  the 
power  to  decide  on  the  claims,  or  estimate  the  true  significance, 
of  a  revelation  sent  from  God  to  man.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  there  are  exoteric  and  esoteric  notions  as  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  the  mass  may  be  permitted  to  repose  their  old  trust 
in  the  antiquity  and  faithfulness  of  the  records,  but  that  those 
competent  to  judge  have  no  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
books,  or  the  literal  truth  of  their  narratives,  but  hold  fast  oxdy 
by  certain  great  spiritual  truths  therein  contained  ;  and  the  effect 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee.    Infidelity  alone  would  be  gain^  by 
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any  attempt  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
whether  in  the  interests  of  priestly  assumption,  or  of  literary 
conceit. 

We  grant,  at  once,  that  there  are  points  which  only  learned 
men  can  settle,  and  in  relation  to  which  others  must  be  content 
to  exCTcise  trust.  Arguments  professing  to  determine  the  age 
of  writings  by  certain  linguistic  peculiarities,  or  to  decide  as  to 
the  unity  of  authorship  in  different  books  by  a  careful  compari- 
sion  of  the  characteristics  of  their  style,  of  course  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  language 
is  intimate  and  extensive.  But  even  here  the  uninitiated  are 
not  left  to  passive  obedience.  They  can,  at  least,  see  that  these 
experts  differ  from  each  other,  and  often  contradict  themselves ; 
and  they  are  thus  led  to  the  not  unnatural  oonclu'>ion,  that  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rely  so  confidently  is  not  so  clear  and  deci- 
sive as  they  would  have  the  vulgar  believe.  When  Ewald  detects 
five  different  hands  in  the  first  four  books  of  Moses,  where  Dr. 
Davidson  sees  only  four;  when  Vaihinger  can  trace  a  fore- 
Elohist '  in  his  minutenesses,'  while  our  author  is  unable  to  see 
his  individuality ;  a  man  may  be  quite  unable  to  decide  which  is 
right,  but  he  will  find  good  reason  to  distrust  the  species  of 
evidence  which  has  led  scholars  of  such  admitted  eminence  to 
these  opposite  results.  So,  when  Dr.  Davidson,  having  five 
years  ago  fixed  his  Elohist  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  now  assigns 
him  to  the  days  of  Saul,  a  man  who  cannot  examine  the 
process  may  very  lawfully  doubt  its  validity,  from  noting  such 
vacillations  in  so  learned  a  Babbi.  It  will  hardly  be  contended, 
then,  that  the  issue  can  be  decided  solely  by  reference  to  these 
niceties  of  language;  and,  however  absurd  it  may  sound  in  the 
ears  of  Dr.  Davidson,  we  maintain  that,  on  many  of  the  other 
points  raised  by  him,  a  reader  may  arrive  at  sound  and  intelligent 
opinions,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  The  supposed 
traces  of  a  later  age  in  the  Pentateuch  may  be  examined,  and 
their  weight  as  arguments  against  its  Mosaic  authorship  cor- 
rectly  determined,  by  those  who  have  nothing  but  the  English 
Bible  in  their  hands.  A  man's  own  good  sense  will  enable  him 
to  decide  how  far  there  are  needless  and  sometimes  inconsistent 
repetitions  or  inextricable  confusion,  not  .to  say  contradiction,  in 
the  narrative,  and  whether  these  can  be  fairly  explained  without 
denying  the  unity  of  the  work  itself.    Whatever  difficulties  arise 
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out  of  these  points  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  translation, 
as  well  as  in  the  original,  and  may  be  considered  honestly  and 
wisely  by  men  of  the  most  limited  attainments.  So,  also,  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  references  to  the  law 
in  other  parts  of  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  as  testi* 
monies  to  its  age  and  origin,  is  only,  to  a  yery  slight  extent,  a 
question  of  language.  But  especially  the  great  moral  points 
involved  are  such  as  plain  men  are  as  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  as  the  most  accomplished  Hebraists.  No  wonderful 
scholarship  is  necessary  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  general 
impression  of  truth  and  honesty  produced  by  these  old  Jewish 
records,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  which  they  would  retain  if 
the  world  was  once  led  to  believe  that  the  history  they  transmit 
is  largely  intermingled  with  myth  and  legend.  The  moral  sense 
of  man  alone  would  suffice  to  show  the  position  Deuteronomy 
would  hold,  were  it  once  conceded  that  its  author  was  a  late 
writer,  who  has  woven  a  very  ingenious  fiction,  and  assumed 
the  name  and  character  of  Moses  to  secure  high  authority  for 
the  modem  forgery.  There  are  many  who  never  heard  of  a 
Hebrew  point,  but  who  could  easily  expose  the  absurdity  of  au 
attempt  to  save  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Bible,  while  throw- 
ing discredit  upon  the  books  nn  which  alone  these  doctrines  have 
been  revealed  to  us,  and  whose  own  strong  love  of  the  right, 
clear  perceptions,  and  reverential  feelings,  would  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  many  follies  and  errors  into  which  great 
masters  in  Israel  have  been  betrayed. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  Rationalism  has  in 
this  volume  done  its  best,  or  rather  its  worst.  Whatever  objections 
can  be  taken  to  the  old  views  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  early 
books  of  Scripture,  are  here  urged  with  a  force  that  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  Ingenuity  could  not  be  more  subtle,  or  research 
more  minute.  Criticism  could  hardly  be  more  hostile  in  spirit, 
more  keen  in  its  analysis,  or  more  remorseless  in  its  conclu- 
sions :  it  uses  the  most  rigid  tests,  and  applies  them  with ' 
unsparing  hand.  There  is  not  a  difficulty  which  has  ever  been 
suggested  with  which  Dr.  Davidson  is  not  familiar,  or  which  he 
fails  to  present  in  its  strongest  colours.  The  industry  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  waded  through  the  interminable  dis- 
quisitions, even  of  the  most  obscure  German  writers,  and  the 
care  with  which  he  has  examined  their  innumerable  theories. 
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(and  what  Gennan  is  worth  anything  unless  he  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  ?)  are  something  marvellous.  After  going  through  his 
elaborated  list  of  objections,  there  is  one  consolation  that  remains 
to  us.  At  all  events,  we  know  the  worst.  The  array  may  be 
very  threatening;  but  at  least  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  no 
other  force  in  reserve.  The  exultation  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received  by  the  friends  of  unbelief,  as  though  another 
Goliath  had  arisen  to  challenge  the  hosts  of  orthodoxy,  is  sufS- 
cient  to  indicate  the  significance  attaching  to  its  appearance^ 
and  to  awake  the  zealous  vigilance  of  all  lovers  of  the  old  truth. 
It  would  have  added  more  to  the  author's  reputation,  if  his 
power  of  arranging  his  materials  had  been  equal  to  their  afflu- 
ence. These  are  frequently  best  described  as  '  rtulis  indigeitaque 
moles.*  There  is,  however,  an  immense  accumulation  of  matter ; 
and  the  book  is  invaluable  to  all  who  desire  to  mark  the  vast 
range  speculation  has  taken  on  these  questions. 

The  views  advocated  are  not  such  as  would  produce  any 
sensation  in  Germany ;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  our 
English  Christianity  is  as  yet  hardly  so  well  disciplined  as  to 
receive  them  with  perfect  calmness.  Speaking  generally,  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  and  the  historic  credibility  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  both  denied.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  there  are 
fragments  from  the  hand  of  Moses ;  but  these  are  said  to  be 
few,  and  not  in  their  original  form.  So  also  is  there  an  historic 
element  ,*  but  as  there  is  an  admixture  also  of  myth  and  fable, 
the  trustworthy  history  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  becoming  more 
or  less  according  to  the  predisposition  of  individual  theorists.  In 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Bible,  there  are  traces  of  as  many 
separate  writers.  First  came  the  Elohist  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
lived  in  the  days  of  Saul.  Afler  a  considerable  interval,  he  was 
followed  by  the  junior  Elohist,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Elisha.  To  him  succeeded  the  Jehovist  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah.  Finally,  we  have  a  redactor,  whose  epoch  is  not 
so  exactly  determined,  but  is  said  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
Ezra.  He  revised  all  these  documents,  gave  them  a  certain 
unity,  and  fashioned  the  four  books,  in  the  main,  to  the  shape  in 
which  we  at  present  possess  them.  Deuteronomy  is  from  the 
hand  of  another  writer,  who  also  slightly  retouched  the  pre- 
ceding books,  though  without  any  material  alteration.  He 
simply  committed  a  pious  fraud  3  for^  being  desirous  to  correct  the 
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erron  both  of  prince  and  people^  he  produced  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  come  from  the  band  of  Moses^  and  containing  laws 
deliyered  by  him  that  bad  special  reference  to  the  existing  cir* 
comstanoes  of  the  nation.  The  second  half  of  Manasseh's  reign 
is  fixed  npon  as  the  date  when  this  remarkable  piece  of  literary 
imposture  was  palmed  upon  the  Jewish  nation  by  an  author 
who  must  snrdy  have  anticipated  the  fiavourite  Jesuit  maxim, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  was  written  neither  by  the  great  leader 
whose  name  it  bears,  nor  by  any  of  the  elders  who  survived  by 
him,  but  was  another  production  of  this  extraordinary  Deute- 
ronomist,  who  incorporated  in  it  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
writings*  which,  however,  had  been  already  combined  by  some 
previous  redactor.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  this  Deute- 
ronomist  has  passed  into  oblivion ;  for  certainly  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  one  who  has  practised  more  successfully  npon  human 
credulity.  The  Book  of  Judges  is  a  compilation  of  fragments 
which  were  reduced  to  order  by  an  editor  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaa.  The  two  Books  of  Samuel  are  attributed  to  another 
of  these  redactors,  who  made  use  of  materials  supplied  by  oral 
tradition,  national  annals,  the  Book  of  Jasber,  and  probably 
some  short  monographs  composed  in  the  prophetic  schools. 
The  later  historic  books  are  treated  in  a  similar  fashion;  special 
discredit  being  thrown  on  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles, to  whom  also  we  owe  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
in  their  present  form.  These  questions  of  authorship  are, 
however,  of  secondary  importance  as  compared  with  the  cha- 
racter assigned  to  the  book  by  the  admission  of  a  large  mythical 
element.  The  Fall,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  wrestling  of 
Jacob  with  the  angel,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  dividing  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  descent  of  manna,  the  answer  by  fire  to  Solomon's 
prayer,  and  many  of  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  are  only 
specimens  of  the  large  portions  of  the  sacred  record  which,  we 
are  told,  cannot  be  regarded  as  veritable  history. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  points  at  issue  are  of 
vital  moment.  Once  adopt  our  author's  views,  and  the  Old 
Testament  is  deposed  firom  its  high  position^  and  reduced  to  a 
place  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  have  no  longer  records  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
in  some  cases  contemporary  narratives,  but  compilations  made 
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centuries  afterwards  by  men  whose  very  names  have  perished^ 
and  one  of  whom  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honest  witness^  by  forging  the  name  of  the  great  lawgiver  of 
the  nation  in  order  to  secure  higher  authority  for  his  work. 
We  are  no  longer  reading  history,  but  a  mythology,  to  which 
for  the  present  a  certain  value  may  be  ascribed,  but  which  must 
ultimately  rank  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  the  histories  of 
Livy, — very  beautiful  in  its  conceptions,  and  interesting  in  its 
legends ;  but  utterly  valueless  as  a  basis  for  historic  narrative. 
That  all  this  can  be  done,  and  the  books  retain  their  former 
religious  influence, — ^that  the  integrity  of  the  writers,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  books,  can  be  thus  discredited,  and  the  spiritual 
truths  they  taught  still  be  r^arded  as  infallible, — ^is  the  mere 
dream  of  minds  unable  to  perceive  the  logical  issue  of  their  own 
principles.  Nor  will  the  evil  stop  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  WesinUnster  Review  very  truly  says, '  The  Pentateuch  lies 
at  the  foundation,  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ; 
and,  according  to  the  interpretation  and  value  set  upon  many  of 
its  parts,  the  interpretation  of  the  Oospel  itself  will  be  modified 
or  affected.  The  settlement  of  some  questions,  discussed  in  the 
present  volume,  for  the  place  in  which  they  first  arise,  may 
involve  a  like  settlement  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible,  and 
may  reach  even  into  the  New  Testament.'  This,  though  the 
testimony  of  an  enemy,  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  tendency  of 
Dr.  Davidson's  speculations.  It  may  serve,  at  least,  as  a  warn- 
ing for  those  who  regard  the  Old-Testament  history  as  a  Jonah, 
that  had  better  be  thrown  overboard,  in  the  hope  that  the  vessel, 
thus  lightened,  may  hold  on  its  course  in  safety.  The  reviews 
is  quite  right.  The  same  principles  that  are  applied  to  the 
Pentateuch  may  be  used  in  relation  to  the  Gospels,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  to  us  than  that  the  views  avowed  by  Dr.  David* 
son  undermine  the  foundations  on  which  both  rest. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  ideas  should  not  meet  ready 
acceptance  among  those  who  still  regard  the  Bible  with 
reverence  and  faith,  or  that  the  pretensions  of  a  teacher,  in 
whose  learning  and  judgment  we  are  invited  to  repose  so  much 
confidence,  should  be  narrowly  scrutinised.  If  there  are  some 
points  we  cannot  decide  for  ourselves,  but  in  which  we  must 
defer  to  authority,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  man  who 
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offers  himself  as  our  guide.  Before  we  can  give  our  trust,  ve 
must  be  assured  not  only  that  he  is  an  accomplished  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  has  given  to  the  subject  his  most  careful  attention, 
but  also  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  tone  of  thinking  or  feeling 
which  would  dispose  him  to  conclusions  opposed  to  what  are 
termed  'traditional  opinions/  no  love  of  novelty,  no  undue 
veneration  for  men  of  high  literary  standing,  no  contempt  for 
what  he  deems  the  narrow  prejudices  of  religious  men,  or  no 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  placing  himself  in  antagonism  to  them. 
The  moral  are  as  necessary  as  the  intellectual  qualities  in 
such  a  case.  It  is  just  here  that  we  doubt  Dr.  Davidson.  We 
do  not  dispute  his  scholarship,  his  research,  his  conscientious- 
ness ;  we  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  and  do  not 
question  his  desire  and  effort  to  be  candid  and  impartial ;  but  we 
continually  find  traces  of  a  spirit  the  most  unfitted  to  deal 
rightly  with  the  great  problems  he  here  attempts  to  solve. 

No  careful  reader  of  the  book  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
arbitrary  treatment  adopted  with  respect  to  all  the  questions 
'  raised.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  the  num- 
ber of  writers  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  is  another  example  in  the  assertions  as  to  the  character  and 
authorship  of  the  Elohim  document.  '  It  was  a  private  writing 
which  attained  to  general  acceptance,  and  was  circulated  among 
the  people  who  could  read,  by  whom  its  contents  were  made 
known  to  others.'  All  this  is  pure  hypothesis,  without  a  vestige 
of  proof.  There  may  or  may  not  be  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  such  a  document  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  there  is  literally  none  to  justify 
the  dogmatic  statement  as  to  its  origin.  Equally  unsustained 
is  the  assertion  that  its  author  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
for  the  reason  that  is  given — the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe — ncan  have  weight  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  was  manufacturing  history  to  suit  his  own  pre- 
dilections. It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  for  some  New 
Zealand  explorer  among  English  historic  remains  in  the  year 
5060  to  say  that  Alison  must  have  been  a  Corsican,  because  of 
the  important  part  played  by  a  distinguished  Corsican  in  his 
History  of  Modem  Europe. 

What,  again,  can  be  a  more  gratuitous  assumption  than  the 
answer  given  to  Tuch,  who  supposes  the  '  Jehovist'  to  have 
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lived  in  Solomon's  reign^  that '  he  had  too  little  regard  for  the 
d^ree  of  religions  development^  exhibited  by  him  in  comparison 
with  the  Elohist^  for  which  mnch  more  than  8  century  is 
required  ? '  Here  we  have  a  whole  string  of  assumptions :  firsts  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Elohist^  the  evidence  for  which  is  so  meagre 
and  uncertain,  that  Dr.  Davidson  himself  has  altered  it  by  three 
centuries  firom  that  adopted  by  him  iSve  years  ago.  Then  we 
have  a  marked  difference  asserted  between  the  ideas  of  these  two 
writers, — a  conclusion  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  process 
the  most  arbitrary  :  and,  finaUy,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
century  is  quite  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  change.  To  us 
who  believe  that  both  '  Jehovist  ^  and  '  Elohist '  are  pure  myths, 
the  point  is  not  of  much  interest,  save  as  indicating  the  slight 
grounds  on  which  such  positive  theories  are  built  up.  But  it  is 
really  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  individual  cases ;  for  the 
whole  theory  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  bears  the 
same  characteristics.  Principles  are  assumed  only  to  be  ignored 
on  the  first  occasion  where  their  application  would  lead  to  iucon- 
venient  results,  the  only  ground  either  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection  being  the  caprice  of  the  writer  himself.  The  presence 
of  myths  is  admitted  in  certain  places ;  but  there  is  only  cen- 
sure for  those  who  would  extend  this  element  b^ond  the  limits 
that  to  him  appear  proper,  although  others  would  be  puzzled 
to  discover  any  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
the  several  cases.  The  unsupported  assertions  of  any  of  the 
critical  Ichool  are  accepted  as  sufficient  warrant  for  regarding 
a  point  as  settled ;  and  the  reasoning  that  does  not  receive  their 
dicta  as  axiomatic  truths  is  treated  as  worthless.  Thus,  take 
for  example  the  reply  to  Hengstenberg's  citation  of  passages 
from  the  other  historical  books,  indicating  acquaintance  with 
the  Pentateuch,  and  so  pointing  to  its  early  origin. 

'  It  is  convenient  for  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  Keil,  Caspaii,  Ac., 
to  overlook  the  late  dates  of  almost  all  the  historical  books  in  which 
they  find  quotations  fiK>m  or  allasions  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  also 
convenient  to  ignore  the  fact  that  unwritten  historical  tradition  may 
have  supplied  authors  with  many  things  which  are  also  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  hiehly  conducive  to  their  cause  to  ignore 
the  separate  exiBtence  of  the  Elohim  and  Jehovidi  documents  before 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  present  Pentateuch.  It  suits  their 
purpose  to  amass  everything  in  the  other  books  that  has  a  semblance 
to  the  Pentateuch,  and  say,  "  Here  are  plain  allasions  to  the  written 
Pentateuch  we  now  have."    But  such  criticism  is  perfdnctory  and 
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deceptive.  It  saves  trouble,  certainly.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to 
English  theological  conservatism.  But  the  honest  lover  of  truth 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  it.  Unappalled  bj  the  calumnies  of  Phari- 
saical evangelicalism,  he  must  open  his  eyes,  use  Ids  judgment,  and 
look  round  about  the  theme.* — Pp.  65,  56. 

Passing  over  the  very  modest  implication  that  he  and  they 
who  share  his  opinioiiB  are  the  only  (air  and  enlightened 
inquirers,  what  is  the  ground  of  the  charge  here  brought  against 
men  as  learned  and  candid  as  himself?  Simply  this :  Dr.  David- 
son has  formed  certain  opinions,  some  of  them  only  recently — 
these  men  have  not  chosen  to  accept  those  opinions  as  the  bases  of 
their  reasoning — ^therefore  they  are  to  be  assailed  in  language  that 
casts  suspicion  not  so  much  on  their  learning  as  on  their  honesty. 
Where,  for  instance,  has  Dr.  Davidson  adduced  any  evidence  to 
show  that  the  two  documents  spoken  of  ever  had  a  separate 
existence,  and  what  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  deooand  that 
others  should  receive  this  as  an  established  fact,  on  pain  of  being 
charged  with  disingenuous  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  case  of 
their  refusal  ?  He  cannot  be  ignorant  either  that  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  pronounced  as  to  the  late  dateof  some  of  the  his- 
torical books  are  not  such  as  they  would  admit  to  be  valid,  and 
that  the  whole  process  he  has  adopted  is  the  most  arbitrary 
possible.  It  is  only  by  claiming  a  large  number  of  postulates, 
involving  notions  that  would  be  disputed  at  every  stage,  that  he 
is  able  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  reafionings  at  alL  To  some  of 
these  we  shall  afterwards  call  attention,  but  meanwhile  must 
pass  on  to  other  points. — ^The  petiiio  principU  is  not  the  only 
fallacy  into  which  the  Doctor  has  been  betrayed.  Not  less 
marked  is  the  tendency  to  accept  a  conclusion  as  established  by 
arguments  the  most  insufficient.  It  is  really  amazing  to  find 
the  miserable  evidence  that  is  often  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
Thus,  condescending  to  the  case  of  plain  readers,  he  professes  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  made  up  of  separate 
documents,  by  an  appeal  to  evident  facts.  He  quotes  two :  the 
second  and  more  important  is  as  follows : — 

'  Again  we  read,  **  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep  ;  and  \e  said, 
Swre^  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  ii  in  tkie  plaee^  and  I  knew  it  not."  The 
very  next  verse  is,  "  And  he  was  afraid^  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this  place  I  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  Ood,  (Elohim,)  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  The  patriarch  speaks  twice  in  immediate 
succession  ;  using,  however,  two  djk«rent  appellations  of  Deity.    The 
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former  veme  belongs  to  the  redactor ;  the  latter  to  the  junior  Elohist.* 
—Page  56, 

It  is  really  hopeless  to  argue  in  such  a  case :  for  one  man^ 
among  those  competent  to  judge^  who  would  find  here  the 
presence  of  two  separate  writers  recording  the  same  utterance 
of  the  patriarch,  we  will  undertake  to  find  a  hundred  who,  even 
after  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  will  find  nothing  of 
the  sort.  To  ourselves  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  has  such  an  air 
of  native  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  state  of  mind  that  could  inspire  such  a  criticism. 
Assuredly,  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  the  two  verses  is  very 
similar,  or  that  the  two  appellations  of  Deity  are  used,  is  a 
very  poor  ground  on  which  to  rest  it.  As  to  this  mysterious 
'  redactor,'  who  interpolates  words  and  verses  in  so  extraordinary 
a  style,  he  must,  in  Dr.  Davidson's  view,  have  been  singularly 
lacking,  not  only  in  good  taste,  but  in  every  qualification  for 
his  work,  if,  finding  the  latter  verse  already  standing  in  the  work 
of  the  'junior  Elohist,'  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prefix  to  it 
another  bearing  so  dose  a  resemblance.  The  whole  comment  is 
to  us  only  a  proof  that  something  more  is  necessary  for  the  work 
of  the  higher  criticism  than  a  familiarity  with  the  niceties  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

Another  and  equally  egregious  example  of  the  same  tendency 
is  found  in  the  inference  based  on  the  narrative  of  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  on  a  Sabbath-breaker : — 

*  **  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness,  they 
found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day."  (Numbers 
ZY.  32-36.)  Here  there  is  a  historical  fragment  interpolated  in  a 
context  to  which  it  bears  no  proper  relation.  It  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  another  connexion,  whence  it  was  transferred  unaltered  to 
its  present  place.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  shows  that 
it  was  not  written  in  Moses's  time;  for  it  presupposes  that  the 
Israelites  were  no  longer  in  the  wilderness.  Neither  Moses  nor  any 
of  his  contemporaries  could  have  written  it.* — Page  96. 

Again  we  say,  here  is  a  very  important  conclusion  drawn  from 
Tcry  narrow  and  uncertain  premises.  The  mention  of  the  wilder* 
ness  as  the  scene  of  the  event  is  a  proof  that  already  the 
Israelites  had  passed  into  the  promised  land  !  We  must,  to  give 
any  force  to  this,  not  only  reject  the  idea  of  a  prophetic  power 
as  enjoyed  by  Moses,  (supposing  him  to  have  been  the  writer,) 
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but  also  of  any  troth  in  the  history ;  for  if  the  Israelites  looked 
forward  to  a  possession  of  Canaan^  and  regarded  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness  simply  as  a  prelude  to  and  preparation 
for  ity  what  would  be  more  natural  than  such  a  phrase  as  this  ? 
Dr.  Davidson,  however,  positively  asserts  that  neither  Moses 
nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  could  have  written  it.  Did  none, 
then,  of  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  enter  into  Canaan  ?  What 
makes  it  impossible  for  Joshua  to  have  penned  such  a  record  ? 
We  do  not  suggest  the  idea  as  at  all  probable,  but  merely  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Davidson's  sweeping  statement.  It  is 
only,  however,  a  sample  of  numbers  that  go  to  swell  his  list  of 
objections  to  the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  to  which  we  may 
often  apply  his  own  words,  that  it  is  4ong  enough  to  impose 
on  the  reader  who  does  not  care  for  quality,  if  he  can  have 
quantity/ 

Another  case  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  alike  of  the  same 
fault,  and  of  the  disposition  to  decide  aU  doubtful  points  in  a  way 
unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament : — 

'  Yarious  incidental  notices  show  that  the  book  (Deuteronomy)  was 
written  when  the  Israelites  were  established  in  Palestine.  Thus,  in 
ii.  12,  we  read  that  the  children  of  Esau  had  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  HorimSyWho  dwelt  in  Seir,and  taking  possession  of  their  territory, 
as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto 
them.  Here  the  phrase  land  of  his  possession  cannot  be  restricted  to 
the  territory  east  of  Jordan,  which  the  Israelites  had  already  taken  in 
Moses's  time.  It  can  only  mean  Palestine  Pt<^>er;  and  therefore 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  was  an  event  long  past  to  the  writer.' — 
Page  878. 

We  entirely  demur  to  this  conclusion,  as  one  which  the 
evidence  does  not  warrant.  Certainly  the  requirements  of  the 
language  are  all  met  by  supposing  a  reference  only  to  the 
territory  on  the  east  side  Jordan,  of  which  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half  had  already  taken  possession ;  and  no  critic  has  a  right  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  beyond  what  absolute  necessity 
requires,  in  order  to  put  into  them  an  argument  for  his  own 
peculiar  views.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  writer  to  give 
more  decided  proof  of  strong  bias,  than  in  the  adoption  of  such 
an  inference  from  such  reasoning. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  except  in  a  volume  larger  than  hia 
own,  to  examine  minutely  all  the  objections  started  by  Dr. 
Davidson  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.     All 
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that  can  be  attempted  is  to  consider  some  of  those  to  which 
most  importance  appears  to  be  attached.  We  have^  first,  the 
alleged  traces  of  a  'post- Mosaic  time  and  writer/  in  certain 
historical,  geographical,  archaeological,  and  explanatory  notices* 
Thus  the  phrase,  ^And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,' 
(Gen.  xii.  6,)  is  adduced  as  a  proof  that  when  the  author  wrote 
the  Canaanite  was  no  longer  in  the  land.  But  it  is.  a  case  of 
nau  Mguiivr.  It  b  only  if  we  are  resolved  to  eliminate  the 
supernatural  element  from  the  book,  to  disbdieve  the  fact  of 
promises  having  been  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  regard 
them  as  men  sustaining  no  special  relation  to  the  Most  High, 
that  there  can  be  any  ground  for  the  inference.  For  if  such 
hopes  had  been  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  the  insertion  of 
such  a  clause  in  the  record.  We  suppose  it  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Moses,  who  is  here  recording  the  story  of 
Abraham  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity.  He  recites  the  com- 
mand of  Gtki,  and  the  encouraging  assurance  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  tells  of  Abraham's  obedience,  and  then  adds,  very 
significantly, '  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.'  It  was 
the  proof  of  Abraham's  faith  that  he  went  to  a  land  where  not 
oalj  he  had  no  inheritance,  '  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot 
on,'  but  where  a  powerful  tribe  waa  already  in  possession.  Our 
explanation  may,  or  may  not,  be  right;  it  appears  to  us,  at 
least,  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  objection,  and  may  show  that 
theore  is  no  warrant  for  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  Moses  could 
not  have  written  this  and  the  similar  verse  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter. 

The  name  ' Hebron'  used  al  Kiijath  Arba  in  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Caleb  at  the  conquest,  and  therefore 
to  be  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Now  this  itself  is  a  pure 
assumption.  Nowhere  have  we  the  explicit  statement  that  the 
name  was  given  by  Caleb.  Hence  the  conjecture  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  H&vemick,  and  others,  that  Hebron  is  an  older  name,  given 
by  the  Amorites,  at  a  time  when  the  ^ace  was  in  their  hands^ 
and  endeared  to  the  Israelites  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  the 
alliance  then  existing  between  their  father  Abraham  and  the 
Amoirite  nation,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  groundless.  On  thia 
theory,  the  earliest  name  of  the  city  wa9  Mamre,  which  the 
Amorite  leader  changed  to  Hebron^  (^  place  of  alliance,')  probably 
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when  the  league  mentioned  in  (jenesis  ziv.  was  made.  Subse- 
quently the  Anakim  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  called  it  Kiijath 
Arba,  from  Arba^  one  of  their  leaders ;  but  when  Caleb  took  it,  he 
restored  the  name  of  Hebron,  which  would  have  an  interest  for 
the  Hebrews  from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  their 
great  progenitor.  Again,  we  say,  this  solution,  whatever  air  of 
probability  it  may  have,  may  not  be  the  true  one.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  if  it  is  possible,  and  is  not  at  variance  with  the  terms 
of  the  record.  It  meets  the  objection,  if  it  shows  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Moses  may  have  used  the  name.  We  may, 
however,  carry  the  argument  a  point  further  in  the  present  case. 
The  frequent  appearance  of  the  oldest  name  '  Mamre '  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  its  absence  from  the  other  books,  affords  a  very 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
former.  In  relation  to  all  these  cases,  we  may  adopt  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  G-.  Rawlinson.  '  There  is  no  really  valid  or  insuperable 
objection  to  any  of  these  explanations  which  may  not  strike  us 
as  clever  or  dexterous,  yet  they  may  be  true  nevertheless;  for 
'' fc  vrai  n^est pas  toujours  vraisemblable" ' 

Dr.  Davidson  finds  in  the  repetitions  of  the  same  events  indi- 
cations of  two  narrators.  Thus  there  are  two  accounts  of  the 
creation,  presenting  several  points  of  diversity,  that  lead  him  to 
assign  that  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Elohist,  that  in  the  second 
(with  the  exception  of  two  words  inserted  by  the  redactor  in  the 
ninth  verse)  to  the  Jehovist.  We  do  not  find  these  evidences  <^ 
inconsistency;  but,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  the  views  of  a 
great  Hebraist,  who  tells  us, '  The  writer  gives,  in  the  first  plaee, 
a  general  account  of  the  six  days'  work,  and  returns,  at  chap, 
ii.  4,  to  enter  more  fully  into  various  particulars  respecting 
Adam  and  Eve.  He  resumes  the  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
several  details/  So  wrote  Dr.  Davidson  once,^  and  we  do  not 
discover  in  his  maturer  views  any  evidences  of  a  riper  wisdom. 
He  has  been  looking  at  the  differences  in  the  two  narratives 
with  a  critical  microscope  of  extraordinary  power,  until  he  has, 
at  length,  magnified  them  into  discrepancies  of  vast  importance. 
His  former  opinions  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  phe- 
nomena, and  we  prefer  to  abide  by  them, — ^and  the  rather,  as 
no  fresh  evidence  has  been  produced,  and  as  the  only  change  is 

*  8acr0d  B0rmeniutict,  p.  586. 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  judge.  The  pleadings  on  both  sides  are  very 
similar^  the  same  objections  are  nrged^  and  the  same  answers 
given.  Formerly  the  latter  appeared  satisfactory  to  Dr.  David- 
son ;  now  they  do  not.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  because  he 
has  changed  his  opinions ;  but  we  certainly  object  to  make  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  ours. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  two '  parallel  accounts  of  the  floods  each 
complete  in  itself  and  independently  written;'  and  an  ingenious 
effort  is  made  to  show  discrepancy^  and  even  contradiction^  in 
several  particulars^  such  as  ^  the  flood's  continuance^  the  animals 
taken  into  the  ark^  &c.  Critics  have  tried  in  vain  to  harmonize 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  appear^  we  have  seen  an  attempt  to 
show,  from  parts  of  the  two  flood-narratives^  that  there  is 
nothing  but  one  and  the  same  historical  account.'  We^  too^ 
have  seen,  an  attempt  which^  in  our  view^  was  quite  successful^  to 
show  that  the  accounts  are  not  contradictory.  Strangest  of  all^ 
it  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Davidson.  In  the  work  already 
referred  to,  he  discusses  the  very  points  of  apparent  opposition 
here  named,  and  shows  that  they  are  quite  reconcilable  with  each 
other.  Eighteen  years  have  since  elapsed ;  but  there  is  no  new 
light  thrown  on  the  subject.  The  verses  stand  as  they  did  then, 
the  difiBculties  he  urges  now  are  those  he  himself  considered  and 
removed  then ;  and  as  we  can  find  no  reason  given  for  a  change 
so  serious,  we  decline  to  imitate  his  example. 

Whatever  difficulty  may  be  felt  by  any  from  the  occurrence 
of  duplicate  accounts  of  the  same  transactions,  it  can  hardly  be 
alleged  that  it  is  insuperable,  unless  there  were  irreconcilable 
contradiction.  To  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  history,  we  are 
not  required  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  particular  form  into 
which  it  has  been  cast.  The  repetition  on  which  most  stress 
has  been  laid,  is  that  of  the  taking  of  Sarah  by  two  separate 
kings,  with  the  intention  of  making  her  their  wife,  especially 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  case 
of  Bebekah.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  whole 
matter  is  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  habits  of  the  times, 
that  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  fact  of  its  recurrence ; 
that  the  points  of  dissimilarity,  in  all  the  cases,  are  as  remark- 
able as  those  of  resemblance ;  and  that  the  narrative  is  one  of  the 
last  which  a  Jew,  desirous  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  head  of 
hig  nation,  would  have  been  likely  to  create.    Dr.  Davidson 
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himself  confesses  that  '  there  is  some  room  for  doubting  the 
original  identity  of  the  facts  on  which  these  portions  of  the 
history  are  founded  in  consequence  of  the  dissimilarities.  But 
we  are  more  inclined  to  gire  them  a  common  historical  basis, 
than  to  maintain  their  original  independence/  To  this  we 
object.  Unless  the  unfavourable  view  be  established,  it  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward  at  all.  It  is  only  the  most  certain 
evidence  that  can  be  admitted  as  having  any  weight  against  the 
strong  case  on  the  opposite  side.  In  speaking  thus,  we  are 
sufficiently  sustained  by  Dr.  Davidson  himself,  who  once  gave  a 
wise  and  judicious  caution  against  the  formation  of  views 
unfriendly  to  the  sacred  writers,  even  in  cases  where  there  are 
disagreements  that  we  cannot  explain. 

'Should  it  even  be  ascertained,  that  they  did  come  in  that  condition 
and  form  from  the  inspired  penmen,  we  should  not  be  justified  by  our 
puny  and  weak  understandings  in  pronouncing  an  unfavourable 
verdict  on  the  writers.  It  should  first  be  investigated,  whether  our 
own  ignorance  may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  reconoiliDg  certain  pas* 
sages.  Our  short-sighted  vision  may  not  have  4)een  sufficiently 
purified  to  discern  the  utterings  of  the  Divine  mind  through  the 
medium  of  His  messengers.  May  not  prejudice  so  blind  the  under- 
standing, that  it  cannot  comprehend  the  details  of  the  marvellous 
record  which  God  has  given  p  In  a  word,  our  ignoranee  may  be  the 
very  reason  why  portions  of  the  written  word  appear  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  one  another.' — Sacred  SenneneuticSf  pp.  518,  519. 

Now  if  such  a  principle  apply  even  to  cases  of  apparent  con- 
tradiction, how  much  more  must  it  hold  good  in  relation  to 
cases  where  there  is  no  actual  discrepancy  I  Doubtless  Dr. 
Davidson  will  repudiate  such  a  sentiment  now ;  but  assuredly 
it  is  a  right  one,  whatever  be  his  views  in  relation  to  it. 

We  have  preferred  to  look  at  these  alleged  instances  of  ana- 
chronism, confusion,  fee.,  as  though  they  had  all  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  Moses ;  and  we  do  not  see  in  any  of  them  the  neces- 
sity for  any  other  hypothesis.  Still,  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic 
authorship  does  not  imply,  either  that  Moses  did  not  use  exist- 
ing documents  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
history,  or  that  the  Pentateuch,  after  it  came  from  his  hands, 
was  not  subjected  to  later  revisions.  There  are  some  passages, 
such  as  the  record  of  his  death  and  burial,  that  must  necessarily 
have  come  from  a  later  hand ;  but  in  the  main  we  agree  with 
Macdonald,  that  'it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  also  unsafe 
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expedient  for  the  defender  of  the  Pentatench  to  endeavour  to 
dispose  of  any  alleged  anachronisms  on  the  mere  assumption  of 
interpolations ;  for  such  an  admission  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  character  and  claims  of  the  document^  as  the  sacred  book  of 
the  nation^  with  which  none,  even  if  disposed,  would  be  allowed 
to  tamper/  This,  however  true,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an 
authoritative  revision,  whether  by  Esra  or  some  other  set  apart 
by  God  Himself  for  the  work,  and  divinely  guided  in  its  execu- 
tion. Certainly  Dr.  Davidson  is  one  of  the  last  to  object  to 
such  a  supposition,  considering  the  way  in  which  he  has  recourse 
to  the  agency  of  a  redactor  to  meet  the  emei^ncies  of  his  own 
hypothesis.  He  says,  'No  interpolation  hypothesis , can  be 
.  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  tacit  admission  of  the  insuperable 
difficulty  that  exists  in  the  assumption  of  Mosaic  authorship/ 
Let  any  reader  bear  this  law  in  mind,  and  apply  it  to  the  Dolor's 
scheme  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  and  he  can 
arrive  at  but  one  result. 

All  the  objections  hitherto  considered,  however,  are  but 
subsidiary  arguments.  The  diversity  of  authorship  is  asserted, 
mainly  on  the  difference  observable  in  different  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  use  of  the  names  '  Elohim,'  and  '  Jehovah,' 
as  designations  of  Deity.  We  can  conceive  of  a  case  in  which 
this  argument  would  be  almost  irresistible.  If  the  latter  name 
had  been  unknown  till  after  the  date  of  Moses,  and  if  the  so- 
called  Elohist  had  lived  in  a  period  when  it  had  not  come  into 
ordinary  use, — ^if  there  were  large  and  continuous  portions  of 
the  books  in  which  '  Elohim '  alone  occurred,  even  in  connexions 
such  as  in  other  parts  invariably  had  the  name '  Jehovah,' — if  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  thus  distinct  and  definite, — and  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  were  other  slight  but  significant  circum- 
stances conducting  to  the  same  conclusion, — we  should  feel  that 
the  case  in  favour  of  separate  documents  was  very  strong.  But 
the  evidence  must  be  dear,  extensive,  and  unmistakeable,  and  the 
conclusion  must  rest  upon  a  wide  induction,  not  upon  limited  and 
uncertain  data.  Now,  the  opposite  of  all  this  is  true.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  these  two  names,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  declara- 
tion in  Exodus  vi.  8.  There  are,  however,  modes  of  explanation,, 
which,  whether  they  give  absolute  satisfaction  or  not,  are  infi- 
nitely more  probable  than  any  of  the  countless  speculations  in 
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which  the  '  Higher  Criticism '  loves  to  indulge.  For^  assuredly^ 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  Moses^  writing  after  the  name 
'  Jehovah '  had  become  familiar  to  the  people^  should  use  it  as 
well  as  '  Elohim '  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history^  than 
that  centuries  afterwards  a  writer  should  set  himself  to  compose 
a  document  in  which  this  name  of  God  alone  should  appear. 

But^  apart  from  the  question  of  antecedent  probability^  there 
are  other  circumstances  that  throw  discredit  on  these  theories.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  Davidson  speaks  very  confidently,  and  maintains 
that  the  idea  suggested  by  the  dijQTerence  in  the  use  of  the  Divine 
names,  is  confirmed  by  the  entire  circle  of  ideas  by  which  the 
writings  are  characteriased.  The  one  is  more  primitive,  simple, 
and  natural ;  the  other  more  elaborate,  with  a  richer  mythology, 
a  more  fully- developed  religious  system,  and  a  more  evident 
purpose  to  exalt  the  Jewish  nation.  These  allegations  are  very 
strong,  and,  if  established,  would  be  very  staggering  in  their 
effect ;  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  when  put  to  the  test,  the 
proof  is  miserably  defective,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  are 
adopted  in  order  to  give  it  some  appearance  of  strength.  Thus, 
when  it  is  found  that  there  are  passages  in  which  ideas  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Jehovist  are  found  associated  with  the  use  of 
the  name  '  Elohim,'  we  have  the  interposition  of  a  '  Junior 
Elohist '  to  explain  the  difficulty ;  while,  if  there  still  remain 
some  places  that  cannot  be  thus  treated,  then  we  have  the  never* 
failing  redactor  to  fill  up  a  gap.  No  possible  difficulty  need 
long  perplex  a  man  who  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  records  as  Dr. 
Davidson  has  handled  these  Books  of  Moses.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  astonishing  document  than  that  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  map  out  the  first  four  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
assign  separate  portions,  verses,  half-verses,  nay,  individual 
words,  to  their  respective  authors.  Once  admit  his  position, 
and  the  process  is  very  simple.  Take  a  section  in  which,  from 
the  use  of  the  name  '  Elohim,'  you  think  you  detect  the  hand  of 
the  Elohist.  As  you  read  on,  unexpectedly  you  meet  with  the 
other  term,  ^Jehovah.'  Here,  you  think,  is  something  that 
militates  against  the  theory :  not  at  all ;  for  this  is  an  insertion 
of  the  redactor.  Then  you  are  told,  that  'manifestations  of 
angels,  as  representatives  of  Ood,  first  appear  in  the  Jehovist, 
growing  out  of  the  idea  that  the  Divine  Being  is  too  exalted 
to  manifest  Himself.'    Accordingly,  the  expression,  '  angel  of 
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JeboYali/  or  'angel  of  God/  does  not  occur  in  the  Elohist. 
But  presently  you  find  it  in  Gen.  xxi.  17,  in  a  section  bearing 
strong  marks  of  an  Elohistic  hand.  The  answer  is  at  hand : 
that  particular  part  of  that  special  verse  is  from  the  redactor. 
So,  too,  we  are  taught  that  in  tlie  Jehoyist  '  there  is  a  Levitical 
tone,  which  it  is  useless  to  deny,  by  quoting  a  Levitism  in 
Elohistic  passages,  which  are  not  Elohistic  at  all ;  for  cleansiny, 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  belongs  to  the  redactor.'  The  erection  of  altars, 
Gen.  xxxiii.  20;  xxxv.  1-7,  is  in  the  '  Jehovist  and  redactor,' 
&C.  There  is  no  possibility  of  reasoning  with  an  opponent 
who  has  a  licence  of  this  character.  But  surely  it  must  occur  to 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  there  are  others  beside  'smatterers  in 
Hebrew '  who  will  hesitate  as  to  the  adoption  of  conclusions, 
whose  only  recommendation  is,  that  they  lend  an  apparent 
support  to  his  theory.  He  is  himself  apparently  unconscious 
that  the  junior  Elohist  and  redactor,  at  least,  are  only  two 
mythical  beings,  of  whom  we  should  never  have  heard,  had  it 
not  been  impossible  otherwise  to  lend  an  appearance  of  plausi- 
bility to  his  speculations  relative  to  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
elements.  Yet  he  talks  of  these  two  as  confidently  as  though 
they  were  his  intimate  friends ;  or  as  if,  at  least,  their  manuscripts 
were  lying  before  him  as  he  wrote.  Others  will  see,  what  he 
seems  unable  to  discern,  that  the  very  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  auxiliaries  gives  the  death-blow  to  his  sys- 
tem. The  man  who  can  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  is  nothing 
better  than  the  curious  piece  of  mosaic  work  into  which  our 
author's  table  would  convert  it,  need  not  sneer  at  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  fact  is,  the  Pentateuch  has  presented  greater  difficulties 
to  these  German  artists  than  they  expected.  At  first  it  seemed 
a  comparatively  easy  task  to  deal  with  a  book  professing  to 
narrate  the  history  of  so  remote  a  period.  It  was  only  an 
uncritical  age  that  had  been  satisfied  as  to  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity,  and  it  would  need  very  little  efibrt  to  expose  so 
absurd  a  delusion.  Men  who  had  overthrown  the  pretensions  of 
Livy,  and  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  could  not  have  much  trouble 
in  destroying  those  of  Moses.  But  the  result  has  not  answered 
expectations.  One  theory  after  another  has  been  adopted,  without 
being  found  satisfactory.  Astruc,  Ilgen,  De  Wette,  Eichhom, 
Yon  Bohlen,  Ewald,  Yater,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,.  and.  a.  host  pi 
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others^  have  tried  their  hand.  We  hare  had  the  doeament 
hypothesis,  the  fragment  hypothesis,  the  supplement  hypothesis^ 
the  crystallization  hypothesis^  and  we  know  not  what  beside, 
each  one  living  its  own  brief  day,  and  then  giving  place  to 
another  as  pretentions,  as  extravagant,  and  as  short-lived  as 
those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  Dr.  Daridson's  improved 
edition  of  Ilgen's  and  Hnpfeld's  will  share  the  fate  of  ito  pre- 
decessors. 

When,  indeed,  we  see  the  way  in  which  the  Doctor  deals  with 
opinions  expressed  in  the  most  confident  manner  only  five 
years  ago,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  present  scheme  will 
very  long  have  the  allegiance  even  of  its  own  author.  The  most 
noteworthy  example  of  the  change  that  has  passed  over  his  views 
since  the  issue  of  Home's  Inirodueium,  is  in  the  case  of  Deute- 
ronomy. At  that  time  it  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  veritable 
production  of  Moses.  'That  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,'  (he 
then  said,)  '  with  the  exception  of  the  appendix  or  continuation, 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Moses  himself,  we  infer  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  and  xvii.  18.'  Now  it  is  simply  from  an  unknown  writer 
who  personates  Moses,  and  the  arguments  then  dismissed  as 
incondusive  are  now  accepted  as  the  grounds  for  denying  the 
[Mosaic  authorship.  There  are  very  few  points  on  which  he 
insists  now,  to  which  we  may  not  find  an  answer  in  his  own 
previous  words.  Thus  stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  alleged 
diflbrenoe  between  the  legislation  of  the  earlier  books  and  that 
of  Deuteronomy,  especially  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
Levites,  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  references  to  the  kingly 
and  prophetic  offices.  The  very  mention  of  these  latter  ofiices 
at  all  is  now  assumed  to  be  a  proof  that  the  book  was  not 
written  tiU  a  late  period,  while  the  curtailed  revenue  and 
increased  power  of  the  priestly  class  are  thought  to  point  to  the 
same  inference.  But  what  said  Dr.  Davidson  on  these  very 
subjects  five  years  ago  ? — 

'The  later  character  of  the  laws  respecting  royalty,  which  De 
Wette  conjectures  to  refer  to  Solomon,  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive. 
Moses  knew  that  when  the  people  got  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
would  be  desirous  of  having  kings  like  other  nations ;  and  thOTefore 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  such  desire.  In  like  manner  the 
judicial  and  military  constitution  involves  a  prudent  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  great  Lawsiver  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  knew  thai  they  wo«£i  require  new   arrangements  after  their 
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entranoe  into  the  Promued  Land,— that  they  Bhould  need  regular 
judges  and  magistrates,  and  be  involved  in  wars  with  external  people. 
A  wise  and  far-seeing  legislator,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the 
temper  and  habits  of  a  rude  people  like  the  Israelites,  and  with  the 
disposition  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  could  have  foreseen  of  himself 
much  of  what  is  implied  in  the  passages  indicated,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  provided  for  it.  But  the  legislator  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  was  guided  bj  a  higher  wisdom  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  laws  under  consideration.  The  same  remark 
will  also  account  for  the  regulations  concerning  false  prophets,  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  sorcerers,  &o.  The  promise  to  send  true  prophets 
certainly  presupposes  a  supernatural  illumination  on  the  part  of  Moses. 
Taught  of  God,  in  this  point  he  is  enabled  definitely  to  predict  the 
existence  of  a  prophetic  order.  Divine  revelation  implies  the  reality 
of  prophecy.  As  to  the  alleged  fact  of  Deuteronomy  presenting  a 
homeless,  destitute,  but  powerral,  priestly  tribe,  there  is  some  plausi* 
bility  in  it ;  but  it  rests  on  false  assumptions.  Beeause  the  Levites 
were  to  receive  cities  to  dwell  in,  they  were  not  thereby  excluded  from 
dwelling  among  Israel,  in  the  gates  or  cities,  because  the  Levites 
were  not  the  only  possessors  of  the  cities  allotted  to  them.  They  had 
merely  the  necessary  number  of  houses  in  them,  the  others  being 
inhabited  by  the  Israelites  of  other  tribes.  Besides,  Moses  foresaw 
that  the  Canaanites  would  not  be  expelled  at  once  from  the  land.  All 
the  towns  and  provinces  of  it  would  come  by  degrees  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Israelites.  If  so,  the  Levites  would  be  obliged  for  some- 
time to  live  among  their  brethren  in  their  own  towns.  Again,  there 
is  no  real  discrepancy  between  Deuteronomy  xviii.  and  Numbers  xviii. 
The  former  does  not  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
priests,  but  a  mere  supplement  to  the  passages  relating  to  this  subject 
m  the  earlier  books.  It  is  not  an  account  of  their  only  revenue. 
Although,  therefore,  Deuteronomy  is  silent  respecting  the  Levitical 
tithes,  their  previous  existence  is  implied.' — Some'9  IfUroduetien^ 
Davidwm't  Vohme,  pp.  610,  611. 

We  do  not  quote  this  simply  to  expose  the  writer's  extra- 
ordinary change^  although  certainly  few  things  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  shake  confidence  than  such  complete  revolutions  of 
opinion^  but  becanse  we  know  not  where  we  could  find  a  fuller 
or  more  triumphant  answer  to  the  objections  on  which  he  now 
insists  so  strongly.  It  is  to  6e  regretted  that  his  own  reason- 
ings have  not  satisfied  himself;  they  certainly  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  us.  Let  us  say^  too,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  above  extract  not  only  meet  this  particular  case  of  Deute- 
ronomy^ but  are  quite  enough  to  overthrow  very  much  of  the 
reasoning  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  relative  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch.  The  late  date  assigned  to  the  books 
is  reached  by   refusing    to    admit   not    only   the    prophetic 
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dement^  but  even  that  wise  forecasting  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  a  sagacions  ruler.  Thns  we  read^  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
the  so-called  Jehovist : — 

'  David's  conquest  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites  (comp.  Numbers 
xxiv.  17-19,  with  2  Samuel  viii.  2,  14)  was  also  past.  The  depend- 
ence of  Esau  on  Jacob,  put  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  in  Gen.  xxv. 
23,  and  unknown  to  the  El^hist,  implies  these  conquests.  But  the 
words  of  Gen.  xxvii.  40,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  off  thy  neck,*' 
refer  to  the  time  of  Jehoram,  when  Edom  first  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Judah,  and  elected  a  king  of  its  own.' — Page  49. 

Here  the  prophetic  element  is  repudiated  altogether,  and  the 
rejection  is  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  for  fixing  the  date. 
UeAise  to  accept  this  ground-work,  and  the  elaborate  super- 
stmcture  of  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  documents  falls  to  the 
ground.  With  remarkable,  but,  we  had  almost  said,  character- 
istic, inconsistency.  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  follow  it  out,  or  the 
prophetic  allusion  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  dispersion  would 
cause  him  to  refer  that  book  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
captivity.  That  view,  we  suppose,  was  too  monstrous  for  him, 
and  therefore  he  ignores  the  principle  for  once,  forgetting  that 
such  admission  may  be  turned  with  fatal  effect  upon  his  own 
reasonings,  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  must  confess  that  Dr.  Davidson's  views  as  to  Deuteronomy 
fill  us  with  more  surprise  than  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  We 
are  amazed  at  his  belief  in  the  success  of  an  imposture  such  as 
that  he  ascribes  to  the  unknown  author  of  the  book. 
That  the  Jews  would  quietly  suffer  a  man  to  impose  on  them  a 
'  pious  ^  forgery  of  his  own  as  the  work  of  Moses,  is  what  we  are 
not  prepared  to  believe.  When,  especially,  we  remember  that 
the  writer's  design  was  '  to  check  the  corruption  of  the  times,  to 
repress  prevailing  superstitions  and  kingly  tyranny,'  we  are  the 
less  disposed  to  think  that  so  daring  an  attempt  to  secure 
authority  for  its  exhortations  would  pass  unchallenged,  or  that 
the  'temper  of  the  times/  confessed  to  be  times  of  Jewish 
degeneracy,  would  be  favourable  to  its  reception.  Still  more 
strongly  must  we  protest  against  the  lax  notions  relative  to  the 
morale  of  such  a  proceeding :  '  The  deception  was  an  innocent 
one,  being  merely  a  veil  or  form  for  communicating  and  enforc- 
ing lessons  of  importance It  is  little  more  than  a  reproduc- 
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tion  of  the  Mosaic  in  a  developed  and  later  form,  with  such 
changes  as  had  arisen  in  practice.  The  sentiments  conveyed 
by  the  Deuteronomist  are  essentially  those  of  Moses.  In  this 
manner  we  reduce  the  fiction  of  the  writer  to  a  very  harmless 
thing/  On  this  there  can  be  no  need  for  comment.  If  an 
assumption  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  lawgiver  of  Israel  to 
secure  authority  for  a  composition  that  had  no  connexion  with 
him  be  a  'harmless  fiction/  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  kind  of  fiction  would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  deserving 
of  censure. 

The  question  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  is  not  a  point 
of  secondary  moment.  Dr.  Davidson  indicates  its  importance 
when  he  says : — 

'  The  authorship  of  Moses  implies  the  literal  truth  of  the  history, 
especially  the  portion  that  narrates  events  with  which  he  was  ]per- 
sonally  concerned.  Hence  all  who  suppose  him  to  be  the  writer 
maintain  the  historical  accwracy  of  eveiy  narrative.  But  we  shall  see 
that  legendary  and  traditional  elements  helong  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion arises  from  the  insuperable  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
history  ;  and  shows  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author.* 

There  need  be  no  mistake,  therefore,  as  to  the  position  occu- 
pied. Before,  it  was  represented  as  a  mere  question  of  names, 
that  did  not  at  all  afiiect  the  authority  of  the  record.  '  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  authority  or  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
lessened  by  repudiating  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  first 
four  books,  with  some  important  exceptions.'  *  Now  the 
battery  is  unmasked,  and  we  understand  plainly  that  the  assault 
is  directed  against  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  that  with  the 
Mosaic  origin  must  also  go  its  historic  accuracy. 

And  why  (it  is  asked)  be  so  afiraid  of  the  recognition  of  a 
mythic  element?  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Hebrews 
should  have  their  mythology  as  well  as  other  people?  Why 
regard  them  as  an  exception  to  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  ?  '  The  traditions  are  remarkably  alike :  why  should  a  difier- 
ent  mode  of  interpretation  be  applied  to  them  ?  *  We  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  traditions  are  remarkably  difier- 
ent,  as  any  one  may  discover  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  com-* 
paring  the  mythology  of  any  people  whatever  with  the  wonder- 

*  Horne't  JMroducOaih  voL  iL,  p.  MS. 
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fnl  records  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  and  this  difference  itself  is 
enoogli  to  make  us  regard  them  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
To  assert  that  the  Hebrews  mast  necessarily  follow  the  law  that 
holds  good  in  reference  to  other  peoples^  is  simply  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  employed  by  God  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  fiivoured  with  a  special  rerelation  of  His  will. 

That  this  is  the  point  to  which  all  these  assertions  tend,  may 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  a  mythical 
element  is  supposed,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  idea  is 
defended.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  select  one 
example.     In  relation  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  we  read : — 

'These  Tisitations  are  related  as  extraordinary  and  miraculous. 
They  are  founded  upon  ordmary  phenomena  in  Egypt.  But  they  are 
represented  as  taking  place  at  a  season  contrary  to  the  usual  occur- 
reoce  of  such  phenomena,  and  appearing  in  rapid  succession ;  as 
occurring  at  the  time  foretold  by  Moses,  and  at  his  command,  while 
they  commonly  ceased  at  his  intercession,  and  as  passing  over  the 

Israelites In  regard  to  the  miraculous  element  connected  with 

these  plagues,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  national  traditions  account  for 
all  that  appears  as  miraculous.  Exaggerations  of  periodical  visita- 
tion, or  of  the  regular  phenomena  of  Egypt,  along  with  everything 
of  the  wonderful,  are  an  embodiment  of  the  popular  traditions. 
Moses  performs  extraordinary  deeds  as  the  lawgrver  of  the  nation. 
This  was  a  general  belief  among  the  sncients.  We  resolve  what  is 
miraculous  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt  into  a  tradUional  element^  natu- 
rally shaping  itself,  among  the  ^raelifces,  into  the  form  presented  by 
the  narratives.  The  Almighty  does  not  violently  interfere  with  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature  which  He  established  at  first ;  for  these  laws  are 
sufficient  to  effect  whatevw  He  intended  to  bring  about  in  the  history 
of  redemption.  When  He  established  them,  He  foresaw  all  that  He 
would  be  required  to  accomplish.  If,  therefore,  a  miracle  mean  an 
interference  with,  or  a  suspension  of,  nature*s  fixed  laws,  we  cannot 
assume  its  existence;  especially  as  we  are  ignorant  of  many  such 
laws,  as  wdl  as  of  the  effects  they  are  capaUe  of  producing.* — ^Pp. 
220,221. 

It  does  not  need  much  consideration  to  show  that  any  admis- 
sion as  to  the  historic  truth  of  the  narratiye  in  this  and  similar 
cases  is  utterly  worthless.  It  makes  the  statement  less 
offensive ;  but  if  any  friend  of  Christianity  supposes  that  he  has 
secured  any  point  by  it,  he  is  labouring  under  a  miseraUe 
delusion.  All  that  is  of  any  value  in  the  record  is  careftdly 
extracted  from  it,  and  the  reader  is  lefl,  if  he  will,  to  bdieve  wh«t 
remains.  All  notions  of  a  special  interposition  of  God  on  behalf 
of  His  people,  of  any  miraculous  diaracter  attaching  to  the 
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plagues,  or  of  any  connexioa  between  the  occtmrences  and  the 
agency  of  Moses  and  Aaron^  are  rejected  as  incredible.    '  Real 
miracles  were  not  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron.' 
Subtracting  this  supematurid  element,  you  may  believe  that 
certain  calamities  fell  upon  Egypt,  which  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  king  and  the  people.     On  what 
grounds  such  a  faith  rests,  or  what  special  value  it  can  possess, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.    The  miracle  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  history,  and  must  stand  or   fall   with   it     Whatever 
foundation  there  may  be  for  the  history  as  it  standa,  for  a  nar- 
rative thus  shorn  of  its  characteristic  feature  there  is  literally 
none.    We  have  here  records  attested    by  certain   evidence : 
if  it  be  satisfactory,  they  are  to  be  received ;  if  not,  they  are  to  be 
rejected :  to  weave  out  of  them  a  story  entirely  different  from 
that  which  they  contain,  is  altogether  inadmissible.    Naj,  by 
the  denial  of  the  supernatural  element,  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  has  been  materially  weakened.      It  may  be  difficult 
to  accept  the  idea,  that  Ood,  having  set  apart  a  nation  for  a 
special  purpose,  did  employ  towards  them  a  course  of  discipline, 
and  interpose  on  their  behalf  in  a  way,  which  have  no  parallel 
in   the  life  of  any  other  people;  but  it  is  surely  infinitely 
harder  to  believe  that  such  a  train  of  events  occurred^  as  the 
normal  result  of  natural  causes,  and  without  any  special  Divine 
interference.  We  are  more  and  more  satisfied  that  in  this  contro- 
versy there  can  be  no  compromise ;  that,  of  all  hypotheses,  that 
of  Paulus,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  who  admit  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  but  explain  the  miraculous  phenomena  on  rational 
principles,  is  the  most  untenable ;  that  we  must  either  hold  fast 
by  the  history  as  it  stands,  or  abandon  it  altogether.      The 
mythical  or  legendary  theory  may  be  a  very  convenient  halting- 
place  ;  but  there  are  very  few  who  will  find  in  it  rest  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet.    If  men  can  be  convinced  that  the  EgyptiaA 
plagues  were  periodical  visitations,  or  'regular   phenomena;' 
that  the  passage  of  the  Isradite  host  over  the  Red  Sea  was 
owing  only  to  the  sagacity  of  Moses, '  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sea^  and  took  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide, 
which  was  assisted  by  a  strong  north-east  wind ; '  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Abel's  sacrifice  was  only  a  mythical  creation,  designed 
to  exalt  the  nomadic  above  the  agricultural  life ;  that  the  deluge 
was  a  poetic  myth  arising  out  of  yearly  inundations ;  that  the 
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wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel  was  a  national  legend^  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  patriarchy  explaining  the  names 
Israel  and  Peniel^  and  accounting  for  the  abstinence  of  the 
Jews  from  a  certain  part  of  the  flesh  of  animals ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ideas  of  a  like  sort ;— it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  will  agree  to  abandon  the  books  as  undeserving  of  any  credit 
at  all.  Speculation  will  follow  the  same  course  it  has  taken  in 
relation  to  early  Roman  history,  and,  after  first  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  fact  concealed  in  the  drapery  of  the  myth  or  legend, 
will  end  by  regarding  the  whole  as  a  mass  of  fiction,  amidst  which 
it  were  vain  to  search  for  the  few  grains  of  truth. 

The  recognition  of  myths  and  legends  does,  in  fact,  amount  to 
the  denial  of  the  miracles.  Dr.  Davidson  has  not  reached  this 
point,  and  would  repudiate  any  such  opinion.  But  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  on  what  grounds  he  has  stopped  short  of  the 
extreme  conclusion.  '  Care  should  be  taken '  (he  says)  '  not  to 
assume  any  mythical  element  or  elements  except  where  the 
accounts  contain  what  is  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  Being,  or 
contradictory  to  the  reason  He  implanted  in  man.'  Here  is 
breadth  enough.  Take  it  in  connexion  with  another  statement^ 
and  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  escape  the  disbelief  of  all 
miracles.  'The  laws  of  nature  are  unchangeable.  Gk)d  does 
nci|directly  and  suddenly  interfere  with  them  on  behalf  of  His 
creatures;  neither  does  He  so  palpably  or  constantly  inter- 
meddle with  men's  concerns.'  It  seems  to  us  that  any  one 
resolved  to  deny  the  reality  of  every  miracle  might  completely 
justify  himself  by  an  appeal  to  these  two  principles.  If  we  are 
allowed  to  form  our  own  conceptions  of  what  is  suitable  to  God, 
and  to  reject  every  narrative  that  clashes  with  themj  especially 
if  we  start  with  the  assumption  (for  it  is  no  more)  that  the 
sequences  of  cause  and  efiect  which  we  observe  are  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  with  which  our  reason  teaches  us  God  does 
not  interfere,  we  have  no  other  resource,  when  a  narrative  is  set 
before  us  involving  a  violation  of  these  principles,  than  at  once 
to  deny  its  truth  on  the  ground  of  impossibility.  It  may  be  a 
consolation  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  Davidson  to  know  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  disbelieve  all  miracles;  but  his  own  personal 
position  cannot  afiect  the  tendency  of  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  and  which  others  are  sure  to  apply  with  more  logical 
consiistency,  and  press  to  more  sceptical  conclusions. 
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For  the  present  we  are  compelled  to  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  general  question  of  miracles ;  but  we  cannot  suffer  some  of  Dr« 
Dayidson's  statements  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  talks  about  Maws 
of  nature^'  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Divine  operations^  with  a 
confidence  that  is  entirely  alien  from  the  philosophic  spirit^  and 
therefore  entitled  to  little  weight.  We  cannot  see^  indeed^  (and  our 
opinion  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  our  most  profound  thinkers^ 
and  even  of  some  unfriendly  to  the  claims  of  Revelation  J  how  the 
possibility  of  miracles  can  be  denied^  except  by  those  who  have 
already  renounced  all  faith  in  a  personal  God.  For  if  there  be 
a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  omniscient  wisdom^  who  controls 
all  the  agencies  of  the  universe^  the  ^  laws  of  nature  ^  being  only 
the  general  principles  by  which  He  regulates  all  its  procedure, 
who  can  be  entitled  to  say  that  there  are  not  higher  spiritual 
laws  to  which  even  these  may  be  made  subservient  ?  We  see  a 
certain  cause  constantly  producing  a  particular  effect,  and  we  infer 
that  the  connexion  between  them  is  indissoluble,  and  often  talk  as 
though  we  had  reached  the  knowledge  of  a  law  possessing  all  the 
certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  Yet  is  it  only  a  con- 
clusion, derived  from  the  observation  of  a  certain  number  of  phe- 
nomena, which,  therefore,  some  new  observations  might  compel  us 
to  modify.  '  It  is  surely  in  the  power  of  common  sense,^  (says  a 
recent  writer,)  '  as  it  is  certainly  in  that  of  philosophy,  to  disAm 
that  the  imputation  of  mathematical  necessity  to  the  sequence 
of  natural  phenomena  is  a  complete  subversion  of  reason.'  It 
may  be  part  of  Otod's  great  plan,  to  us  all  unknown,  to  call  in 
the  operation  of  new  causes,  or  to  act  independently  of  nature's 
processes ;  and  what  we  in  our  ignorance  regard  as  special  inter- 
positions in  violation  of  established  laws,  may  thus  be  only  the 
revelation  of  other  laws  as  eternal,  as  fixed,  and  as  enduring. 
To  assert  th'at  '  God  does  not  suddenly  and  directly  interfere,' 
ftc.,  is  a  simple  begging  of  the  question.  If  there  be  no  limits 
to  His  Omnipotence,  if  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  neces- 
sarily so  imperfect  as  to  forbid  arbitrary  decision  as  to  what 
is  worthy  of  Him,  then  our  acceptance  of  a  miracle  must 
depend  on  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  sustained,  and  not  on 
abstract  notions  as  to  its  impossibility. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Mosaic  and  other 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  can  plead  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  on  their  behalf.  We  conclude,  however,  that  Dr, 
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Davidson  would  not  attacli  much  weight  to  this,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  observations  relative  to  corresponding  testimony  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.    His  teaching  on  the  point 
is  singularly  confused,  not  to  say  contradictory.    Thus  we  are 
first  told  that  he  might  object '  to  the  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  as  though  they  occupied  the  same  stand-point.    Our 
Saviour  had  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  knew  all  things. 
He  was  properly  and  truly  infallible ;  whereas  the  Apostles  had 
the  Spirit  in  measure,  and  did  not  know  many  things.'    With- 
in a  page  we  read,  on  the  contrary,  ^  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  historical  and  critical  questions  could  only  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  His  human  culture, — a  culture  stamped  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  His  age  and  country.     The  development  of  Jesus  is 
distinctly  recognised  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  not  iooom- 
patible  with  His  Divine  nature.  (Luke  ii.  62.)     Considering, 
therefore,  the  human  limitations  to  which  our  Lord  was  sub- 
jected on  earth,  we  are  not  irreverent  in  supposing  that  He 
shared  the  common  views  of  the  Jews  in  His  day,  in  r^ard 
to  points  ethically  or    doctrinally  unimportant.'      "Which  of 
these    two  statements  are  we   to  accept, — that  asserting  our 
Lord's  infallible  knowledge  of  all  things,  or  this  latter  one, 
which  tells  us  that  there  were  questions  in  which  He  erred  in 
common  with  the  Jews  of  His  day?     If  the  latter,  who  is  to 
decide  as  to  the  points  in  which  He  may  have  erred  ?    There 
will  be  all  possible  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  what  things  are 
'ethically  and    doctrinally  unimportant.'     Among:  them  Dr. 
Davidson  classes  the  authorship  and  consequent  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch.     We  take  an  entirely  opposite  view.     If  the 
Jews  were  receiving  as  a  sacred  work,  containing  the  hist(Hy 
and  laws  of  their  nation,  a  compilation  of  various  authors,  in 
which  mjrth  and  legend  are  strangely  blended  with  history, — ^if 
they  had  certain  notions  of  God,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Davidson 
to  be  very  unworthy,  and  yet  received  on  the  teaching  of  this 
book,  whose  authority  rested  on  the  hd  that  it  bore  the 
honoured  name  of  Moses, — was  it  a  matter  of  unimportance 
whether  or  not  this  delusion  should  continue?  And  was  this  a 
subject  on  which,  owing  to  the  limitations   of   His  human 
nature,  it  was  likely  he  would  share  the  errors  of  His  country 
and  His  age? 

But  even  if  our  Lord's  infallibility  be  allowed,  Dr.  Davidson 
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woold  not  admit  that  we  have  improved  our  position ;  we  are 
told  that  both  He  and  His  Apostles  ^  adopted  a  wise  accommoda- 
tion to  popular  views.  They  did  not  in  matters  of  moment ;  but 
with  such  unimportant  points  of  criticism  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.'  Again  we  are  at  variance  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
pointy  and  ask  for  some  test  by  which  to  decide  on  the  relative 
value  of  any  truth.  How  are  we  to  know  when  our  Lord  is  using 
the  popular  belief  as  an  argumentum  ad  ?iominem,  and  when  He 
is  giving  His  own  sanction  to  some  ancient  narrative  by  quoting 
or  referring  to  it?  An  element  of  uncertainty  is  introduced^ 
which  at  once  weakens  the  force  of  His  words,  and  leaves  us 
without  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest.  It  can,  however,  only 
be  by  some  such  expedient  that  the  force  of  the  New-Testament 
evidence  can  be  escaped.  Let  it  once  be  admitted  that  its 
•  teachings  contain  unalloyed  truth,  and  all  attempts  to  shake 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  are  at  an  end.  Oiur  Lord 
Himself  appeals  to  various  portions  in  it  as  the  words  of  Moses, 
and  both  He  and  His  Apostles  refer  to  several  of  the  narratives 
now  said  to  be  mythical.  The  fall,  the  deluge,  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  descent 
of  manna,  and  others,  are  all  quoted  by  Christ  Himself,  or  some 
of  the  Apostles,  as  real  facts*  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that,  whoever  may  seek  to  make  a  distinction, 
the  authority  of  the  New  is  so  pledged  to  that  of  the  Old,  that 
the  assault  directed  against  the  one  tells  with  equal  effect 
against  the  other.  Both  will  assuredly  be  sacrificed,  if  their 
true  historical  character  be  impeached,  and  a  mythic  interpreta- 
tion l)e  put  on  all  narratives  of  a  miraculous  character.  Most 
cordially  do  we  endorse  Uie  following  remarks : — 

*  To  all  who  entertain  a  true  regard  for  revelation,  considered  as  a 
Divine  system,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  mythical  interpreta- 
tion is  untenable,  erroneous,  and  impious.  With  infernal  zeal  it  sets 
itself  to  iieetroy  the  soared  ekaraeter  and  truth  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  Bible  is  historical  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  submit  to 
this  treatment,  without  losing  its  essential  characteristics.  It  is  true 
that  myths  are  interwoven  with  the  histories  of  all  heathen  nations. 
They  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  authentic  or  true  history. 
But  the  Scripture  contains  a  system  of  doctrines  based  upon  history, 
available  for  the  instruction  and  moral  renovation  of  men.  If  we 
strip  it  of  its  history,  we  take  away  the  doctrine  also,  or  reduce  it  at 
least  to  a  meagre  skeleton,  without  flesh,  and  blood,  and  vitality. 
We  fritter  away  its  contents  to  a  shadow  devoid  of  substance  or 
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solidity,  where  nothing  is  left  hnt  the  few  moral  truths  whieh  eaeh 
interpreter  is  pleased  to  deduce  from  the  record.  The  Jewish  reli- 
gion, as  developed  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  unfavourable  to  myths. 
They  oould  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  sacred  books  unless  it  be 
affirmed  that  prophets  and  inspired  men  wrote  at  random,  without  the 
superintendence  of  the  Spirit.  To  intersperse  their  compositions  with 
such  legends  is  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  inspiration ;  and  can  only 
be  attributed  to  them  by  such  as  deny  their  spiritual  illumination.' 

How  different  this  from  the  assertion^  '  From  ignorance  it  has 
also  been  said  that  the  mythical  view  is  incompatible  with  every 
idea  of  Divine  inspiration ! '  Yet  both  are  from  the  same  pen ;  the 
former  in  the  Sacred  Hermeneutics  (p.  215)  of  18'!^,  the  latter  in 
the  Introduction  of  1862.  We  prefer  the  notions  of  Dr.  Davidson's 
'  ignorance '  to  his  '  maturer  view.'  The  objections  to  the  mythi- 
cal view  could  not  be  better  set  forth  than  they  have  already 
been  by  himself  in  anticipation.  In  one  point  he  is  consistent. 
His  notions  of  inspiration  are  altered  and  lowered  in  accordance 
with  this  change  of  opinion ;  and  we  know  not  that  we  need  seek 
for  any  stronger  illustration  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  views 
than  is  thus  presented  in  his  own  case. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  now  to  enter  into  the  subject 
of  inspiration.  We  only  wish  our  readers  to  understand  the 
ideas  respecting  it  which  find  favour  in  the  schools  of  the 
'higher  criticism.'  The  following  passage^  perhaps^  best 
embodies  the  views  of  our  author : — 

<  When  it  is  said, "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  came,"  &c. ; ''  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  Son  of  man,  write  thee  the  name  of  the  days ;"  "  Gird  up  th^ 
loins,  and  speak  uuto  them  all  that  I  conmiand  thee ;"  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  that  inspired  men  gave  expression  to  their  inward  conscious- 
ness. It  is  not  intended  that  the  Deitv  really  spoke  to  their  external 
organs  of  hearing,  or  that  they  received  a  distinct  commission  to  write. 
They  were  moved  bv  their  own  spiritual  impulse  to  utter  or  write  the 
extraordinary  intuitions  of  truth  which  the  Spirit  had  enabled  them  to 
reach.  The  i9erjf  words  were  not  dictated  to  them,  nor  need  it  be 
thought  that  they  spake  on  every  occasion  because  they  received  a  special 
impulse  from  shove  to  speak  a^  that  very  time  and  in  the  very  way 
recorded ;  nor  that  they  recorded  by  the  special  command  of  God  that 
which  they  did  write :  all  that  is  fairly  implied  is,  that  they  possessed 
a  consciousness  of  the  Divine,  which  is  represented,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  as  coming  to  them  directly  from  God,  and  were 
impelled  to  body  it  forth  in  a  way  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  conctition.  They  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  them,  or 
uttered  such  words,  when  that  inward  prophetic  consciousness  was 
revealed  to  others.  The  phraseology  in  question  refers  to  a  subjective 
process  in  the  prophets,  not  to  objective  phenomena  actmg  upon  them 
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from  without.  It  is  the  intenuil  reflexion  of  their  spiritual  intuitions. 
In  short,  God  spake  to  them  not  hy  a  miraculous  communication 
foreign  to  human  experience,  hut  hj  the  inward  voice  of  spiritual  con- 
sciousness which  daily  and  hourly  tells  every  one,  if  he  will  listen,  what 
his  work  in  this  world  is,  and  how  he  should  do  it.' — Page  289. 

Here^  at  leasts  is  no  disguise.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration^  of  suggestion  and  superintend- 
ence; for  here  is  an  utter  abandonment  of  both.  The  inspira- 
tion here  attributed  to  the  sacred  writers  is  no  more  than  may 
belong  to  any  preacher  of  the  Gk>8pel|  nay,  to  any  man  who 
feels  himself  stirred  up  to  an  '  external  reflexion  of  his  spiritual 
intuitions ; '  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  the  vernacular,  to 
an  expression  of  his  own  thoughts.  There  is  nothing  at  all  new 
in  the  idea :  it  is  the  favourite  notion  of  a  school  who  delude 
the  unthinking  by  talking  of  inspired  men,  when  the  only 
inspiration  they  admit  is  shared  in  common  by  Moses  and 
Mahomet,  by  Isaiah  and  Goefhe,  by  St.  Paul  and  Shakspeare. 
Deny  it  as  he  may,  this  is  the  point  to  which  Dr.  Davidson's 
doctrine  comes ;  and,  if  it  be  once  established,  the  entire  cha- 
racter of  the  Bible  is  changed.  We  may  still  find  in  it  instruc- 
tive lessons;  we  may  admire  the  interest  of  its  stories  (if, 
indeed,  we  can  ever  manage  to  foi^et  the  torturing  process  to 
which  higher  criticism  has  subjected  them,  and  in  which  it  has 
sought  to  represent  them  as  a  series  of  confused  and  contra- 
dictory  faWes) ;  we  maybe  fascinated  by  its  poetry,  and  charmed 
by  its  high-toned  morality ;  we  may  even  continue  to  rest  in 
some  of  its  spiritual  truths :  but  it  will  be  deposed  from  its  high 
throne ;  it  will  no  longer  be  the  infallible  authority  that  must 
end  every  controversy,  and  pronounce  on  every  doctrine. 

But  we  must  not  go  further  into  these  points  here.  In  our 
next  Number  we  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  consider  at  length 
Dr.  Davidson's  second  volume,  and  the  more  recent  work  of 
Colenso,  especially  in  their  bearings  on  this  question.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Davidson  will  say  that  we  have  only  met  him  with  '  stale 
arguments.^  Our  reply  is.  We  have  had  to  do  with  stale  objec- 
tions, that  did  not  seem  to  us  to  require  other  answers  than  had 
already  been  given.  We  deeply  regret  that  we  have  had  to 
speak  of  the  work  of  a  man,  so  eminent  in  his  own  department, 
in  the  style  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt.  The  defiant  and 
contemptuous  tone  of  our  author  would  have  justified  much 
stronger  censures ;  but  we  have  been  willing  to  allow  something 
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for  the  extreme  soreness  of  feeling  which  he  appears  to  har- 
bour. We,  would,  however,  assure  him  and  his  supporters,  that 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  secure  a  candid  hearing  as  soon  as 
they  learn  that  they  have  opponents  as  conscientious  as  them- 
selves. It  may  be  from  a  narrowness  that  cannot  take  in 
large  and  advanced  conceptions, — a  prejudice  that  blinds  their 
eyes  to  evidence, — a  conservatism  that  trembles  to  disturb  the 
existing  faith, — or  an  ignorance  which  induces  them  to  remain 
satisfied  in  their  own  errors ;  but  certainly  there  are  men  who 
do  sincerely  hold  the  views  that  have  obtained  in  the  Church 
relative  to  these  books, — that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  that  he  and  other  holy  men  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — that  this  Scripture  was  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  it  is  of  infallible .  authority. 
They  not  only  believe  these  things  to  be  true,  but  they  feel 
them  to  be  of  essential  importance  to  their  own  happiness  and 
the  well-being  of  the  world.  To  require  them  to  renounce  that 
faith  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  scholars,  is  a  mere  piece  of  literary 
arrogance.  To  ask  them  td  be  silent  as  to  their  convictions  on 
the  tendency  of  opinions  that  'higher  criticism'  approves,  is  to 
assail  that  very  freedom  which  these  critics  profess  to  love.  To 
expect  them  to  countenance  men  in  diffusing  sentiments  which 
they  regard  as  pregnant  with  mischief,  is  a  simple  absurdity. 
To  represent  them  as  persecutors  because  they  will  not  suffer 
instruments,  designed  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  they  love^ 
to  become  engines  for  its  destruction,  is  injustice  and  folly,''*' 

*  This  article  waa  ready  for  tbe  preas  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Colenao'a 
meUncholy  critique  on  the  Pentatench.  It  waa  thought  better  not  to  recast  the  pre- 
sent renew,  but  to  oonaider  the  biahop'a  work  in  coigonction  with  Dr.  Davidson's 
second  volume,  where  his  notions  on  inspiration,  &c.,  are  more  fbllj  developed.  These 
two  works  will  furnish  an  opportnnitj  for  the  discussion  of  points  that  have  here  either 
been  cursorily  touched  or  altogether  omitted.  Of  these  none  is  more  important  than 
the  influenoe  of  sudi  views  on  the  authority  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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Aet.  II. — 1.  Handbook  to  the  Picture*  in  the  International 
Eofhibition.     By  Tom  Taylor^  M.A.     Bradbury  and  Evans. 

2.  Descriptive  Handbook  to  the  Fine  Art  CoUectione  in  the 
International  ExhibUion.  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave^ 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College^  Ojdbrd.  Second  Edition.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

It  may^  perhaps,  seem  strange  that  we  have  waited  till  the 
Oreat  Exhibition  of  1862  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  before 
making  any  remarks  on  the  picture  galleries,  and  on  the  hand- 
books of  Messrs.  Palgrave  and  Taylor.  The  delay  has  indeed 
involved  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  our  observations  firom 
being  of  any  practical  s^ervice  in  the  study  of  the  paintings. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  many  serial  contempo- 
raries have  rendered  that  service  almost  needless;  while^  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the  visitors  at  South 
Kensington  with  whom  some  of  the  pictures  still  live 

'  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,' 

and  who  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  have  those  images  bright- 
ened and  perpetuated  in  their  minds.  Moreover,  a  final  and 
dispassionate  retrospect  upon  the  whole  gallery,  and  its  several 
courts,  obviously  presents  peculiar  advantages  of  its  own.  Such 
a  review  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  us  appropriate ;  and  we  are 
the  more  disposedto  linger  upon  this  great  international  display, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  London  sees  such  another. 

The  two  handbooks  differ  in  almost  everything,  and  in 
nothing  more  widely  than  in  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  writers 
as  set  forth  in  their  prefatory  remarks.  Mr.  Palgrave  is  the 
teacher.  He  lays  down  certain  laws  of  criticism  according  to 
which  all  works  of  art  should  be  tried,  and  then  proceeds  to 
inquire  whether  the  pictures  in  the  galleries  are  found  wanting 
when  tri^d  by  his  rules.  His  remarks  have,  therefore,  a  certain 
value,  independent  both  of  this  collection  and  of  the  correctness 
of  the  individual  application  of  his  own  laws.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
on  the  other  hand,  disclaims  any  such  intention.  '  This  hand- 
book/ he  says,  'does  not  aim  at  criticism,  except  incidentally 
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and  by  implication ;  its  main  purpose  is  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  shall  enhance  the  visitor's  enjoyment  of  the  feast  here 
spread  for  him.^  Now  there  is  certainly  room  for  both  hand- 
books; nay^  the  one  is  even  necessaiy  as  a  complement  to  the 
other.  Yet  the  former  is  the  more  useful  of  the  two,  as  it  is 
undeniably  more  important  to  have  correct  principles  to  judge 
by,  and  a  habit  of  applying  them  correctly,  than  to  know  the 
innumerable  anecdotes  and  interesting  gossip  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor retails  so  pleasantly.  To  go  through  the  galleries  with  this 
gentleman,  was  a  delightful  holiday  amusement ;  to  go  through 
them  on  Mr.  Palgrave^s  principles,  hard  work. 

Still,  though  Mr.  Taylor  thus  disclaims  criticism,  his  little 
work  contains  many  incidental  observations,  revealing  the 
canons  he  adopts.  These,  as  might  be  expected,  differ  in 
almost  everything  from  those  of  Mr.  Palgrave.  The  latter  lays 
it  down  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  philosophy,  that 
'nature'  is  the  one  standard  and  test  by  which  'right  and 
wrong  in  art  are  tried  as  surely  as  right  and  wrong  in  morality 
by  the  standard  of  conscience  and  religion ; '  or,  in  other  words, 
that  what  is  technically  called  truth  is  the  great  object  of  art, — 
truth  to  nature  being  synonymous  with  beauty, — and  that  any 
work  found  wanting  when  weighed  in  that  balance  must  be 
unhesitatingly  cast  aside.  The  former  proclaims  a  different  and 
more  catholic  doctrine :  the  right  way  to  estimate  the  value  of 
any  artist's  work,  is  not  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  rule  which  he 
never  thought  of,  or  perhaps  rejected,  and  then  to  try  him  by 
that ;  but  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  his  production 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and,  if  it  comes  up  to  his  own  stand- 
ard, and  that  standard  be  not  obviously  a  bad  one,  accept  the  work 
as  good  in  its  kind.  '  In  short,'  to  use  his  own  words, '  we  should 
recognise  the  principle  that  if  truth  be  one,  beauty,  the  pleasure 
it  gives,  and  the  faculties  that  appreciate  it,  are  various;  and, 
whereas  the  end  of  science  is  truth,  the  end  of  all  fine  art  is 
pleasure/  Again,  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  to  regard  thought  as 
that  which  emphatically  constitutes  art,  though  he  admits  that 
thought  enters  largely  also  into  the  mechanical  execution  of  a 
painting.  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks,  with  refer- 
ence to  four  pictures  by  the  Belgian  artist,  Alfred  Stevens,  that 
they  '  may  be  referred  to  as  excellent  illustrations  of  the  truth, 
that  in  pictures — considered  as  such — die  first  thing  is  the 
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paintings  the  thought  the  second  thing, — ^to  be  taken  into  account 
only  in  determining  the  place  of  the  painter  ceteris  parHms* 

These  differences  show  themsehes  in  a  great  many  things^ 
which  it  would  take  too  long,  even  if  it  were  worth  while^  to 
enumerate.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  endeavour  to  discover 
what  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  their  two  systems, 
— the  root  from  which  these  divergences  spring. 

Mr.  Palgrave  himself  gives  us  a  hint  for  the  solution  of  this 
question,  where  he  speaks,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  art  being  as  certain  as  the  right  and  wrong 
of  morality  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion. Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  disciple  he  all  but  declares  himself  to 
be,  carries  this  doctrine  a  great  deal  farther.  In  all  his  works, 
he  not  only  assumes  that  there  are  art  principles,  discoverable 
by  the  human  mind,  which  are  absolutely  true ;  but  he  further 
seems  to  consider  it  established  that  these  absolutely  true  prin- 
ciples and  his  own  are  identical, — and  woe  to  the  unhappy 
artist  whose  precept  or  practice  does  not  accord  with  them.  All 
the  terrible  artillery  of  Mr.  Buskin's  invectives  is  directed 
against  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  the  value  of  his  works ; 
such  terms  as  '  base,'  '  unfeeling,'  ^  untruthful,'  are  discharged 
at  him,  and  he  sinks  beneath  a  heavy  broadside  of  sonorous 
sentences.  Now  this  springs — and  it  is  a  point  to  which  we 
wish  specially  to  direct  attention — from  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, laid  down  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  that 
the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  art  is  felt  by  a  moral 
sense,  similar,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  says,  to  the  conscience ;  and  that 
that  moral  sense,  when  properly  enlightened,  is  unerring.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  absolute  standard,  either  internal  in  the  mind  of  man,  or 
external  in  nature,  by  which  art  can  be  tried ;  but  that,  within 
certain  limits,  every  artist  may  select  his  own  ends,  aims,  and 
methods,  and,  if  the  effect  produced  is  satisfactory  and  pleasing, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  sought  for. 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  two  methods  of 
criticism  represent  two  systems  which  divide  between  them 
philosophy,  morality,  and  religion,  and  which  enter  more  or  less 
into  all  our  objects  of  thought, — two  systems,  of  which  perhaps 
the  ablest  exponents  in  England  have  been  Coleridge  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  •  The  one  side  maintains  that  there  are  in  the  human 
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mind  certain  facnlties,  sndi  bb  the  reaaon  or  conscience^  capable 
of  touching  absolute  trnth^  or^  in  other  words^  capable  of  know- 
ing bj  intuition  truths  that  are  true  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances, — ^truths  utterly  unooloured  bj  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  itself,  but  standing  in  the  pure,  untainted  light 
in  which  they  appear  to  the  mind  of  God.  The  other  side  holds 
that  there  is  no  such  &culty  in  the  mind ;  that  all  our  know* 
ledge  is  only  relative ;  that  what  is  a  truth  for  one  age  is  a  lie  to 
another;  that  what  one  mind  holds  as  the  dearest  and  most 
certain  of  its  convictions,  is  to  another  the  vainest  and  most 
empty  of  shadows.  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Mansel  may  be  said 
to  stand  forward  as  the  champions  of  these  two  systems  respect- 
ively on  the  religious  ground. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish,  within  the  limits  of  such  an  article 
as  this,  to  attempt  to  settle  a  question  about  which  so  many 
volumes  have  been  written.     It  will  be  enough  to  remark  that 
both  lines  of  thought,  as  applied  to  art,  have  their  special  dangers, 
against  which  the  followers  of  each  should  be  on  their  guard, — 
dangers  which  neither  Mr.  Taylor  nor  Mr.  Palgrave  has  always 
escaped.     Those  who  think  that  their  own  artistic  moral  sense, 
or  taste,  is  identical  with  that  of  all  other  men,  and,  when  duly 
enlightened,  an  absolutely  true  test,  should  be  specially  carefiil 
never  to  mistake  any  individual  crotchet  of  their  own  for  a 
decision  of  that  universal  sense ;  and  they  should  also  study  to 
remove  from  their  minds  every  possible  prejudice  or  disturl^ng 
influence  that  would  tend  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  organ. 
This,  Mr.  Palgrave  will  forgive  us  for  saying,  he  does  not  seem 
always  to  have  done ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H. 
(VNeill  and  Mr.  E.  Warren,  to  whom  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
according  to  his  own  principles,  he  ought  to  have  awarded  a  much 
warmer  meed  of  praise  than  he  has  done.    The  danger  against 
which  the  other  school  has  to  guard,  is  that  of  dwelling  so  much 
on  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  the  plausible  and  often  powerful 
arguments  that  every  opinion  can  offer  on  its  own  behdf,  as  at 
last  to  look  on  all  fixed  principles  as  vanity,  and  on  their  pursuit 
as  useless.     It  may  be  that  it  is  impossible  on  any  side  to  touch 
absolute  truth,  and  that  our  opinions  on  many  subjects  are  pro- 
bably false ;  but  still  that  exonerates  us  neither  from  the  duty 
of  forming  the  best  opinions  we  can  with  the  intellect  God  has 
given  us,  nor  from  the  duty  of  showing  why  we  differ  from  what 
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is  at  variance  with  the  principles  so  formed.  Bat  nature  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  kindly  prevents  mankind  from 
falling  very  deep  into  absurdity.  Few  men  follow  their  own 
principles  to  their  utmost  logical  condnsions ;  few  men  think 
that  they  are  in  everything  right,  and  everybody  else  wrong ; 
still  fewer,  that  not  one  of  the  opinions  either  of  themselves  or 
of  any  one  else  is  right. 

Which  is  the  true  way  to  write  history?  To  adopt  a 
standard  of  morality  totally  different  from  that  which  the  men 
we  are  writing  about  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  on,  and  which 
they  had  probably  never  either  thought  or  heard  of  ?  or  to  justify 
every  wicked  action  committed  in  the  past  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  times  ?  Neither, 
certainly.  The  proper  course  is  to  endeavour  as  tsx  as  possible 
to  discover  what  was  the  highest  standard  acknowledged  at  the 
time,  and  then  to  judge  the  men  by  that,  not  forgetting  to  point 
out  in  what  respects  it  differed  from  our  own,  and  how  far  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  men  of  that  age  that  it  was  not  higher. 
This,  or  someUiing  like  it^  is  the  spirit  in  which  art  should  be 
studied  and  criticised. 

The  thing  that  most  immediately  struck  one,  on  passing  from 
the  English  to  the  French  portion  of  the  gallery,  or  vice  versd, 
was  the  great  contrast  in  the  general  tone  of  the  colour.  This 
difference  is  so  marked  and  so  thorough,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  exclusively  the 
pictures  of  either  country,  to  judge  fairly  of  the  other.  To  our 
eyes,  the  French  colouring  wants  truth  uid  brilliancy,  and  seems 
toned  down  till  all  the  gorgeous  or  sparkling  hues  which  delight 
us  so  much  in  nature  are  lost.  To  them,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  painting  is  crude  and  glaring.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
Englishmen,  and  own  that  we  think  our  system  of  colouring 
more  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  true,  aflfording  the 
artist  also  a  far  wider  scope  for  his  powers.  Such  a  <M>lourist  as 
Tomer  is  an  impossibility  on  their  principles.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Palgrave  makes  the  following  remarks  :-— 

'  Wherever  painters  who  cannot  colour  have  flourished,  we  find  a 
world  of  subtle  theories  and  learned  labour  spent  to  prove  that  colour 
is  an  unimportant,  or  even  a  degraded  and  sensual,  quality ;  or 
perhaps  it  is  settled  that  all  tones  are  to  be  kept  "  low,*'  (which  meana 
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only,  in  fact,  feeble  aud  obecure,)  or  in  some  other  way  should  deviate 
from  nature.     This  doctrine  has  had  its  day  in  Italy  and  England ; 

and  in  France  it  is  still  popular. With  colour  may  be  placed  good 

management  of  light  and  shade,  which  are  only  colour  in  its  simplest 

stage A  natnnd  eye  for  these  qualities  is  an  instinct,  which,  like 

other  human  instincts,  differs  from  those  of  animals  in  this,  that  it 
may  be  either  lost  or  refined.  To  think  of  nature  is,  of  course,  the 
one  standard  by  which  spectators  should  tiy  the  colouring  of  pictures, 
— bearing  this  in  mind,  that  as  the  lights  and  darks  of  nature 
immensely  surpass  those  that  art  can  produce,  but  the  lights  more 
especially,  the  painter  must  always  make  a  compromise  between  the 
intensity  of  his  hues  compared  with  one  another.  Pictures  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes,  in  regard  to  this  gradation  or  scale 
of  tone:  1.  Those  where  every  colour  is  treated  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  so  as  to  gain  the  greatest  general  truth  of  effect.  2.  Those  where 
some  relations  of  tone  are  carried  out  correctly,  and  the  rest  sacrificed ; 
3.  Those  in  which  a  subject  is  chosen  admitting  of  reproduction,  more 
or  less  complete,  by  our  range  of  colours.  This  last  is  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt ;  the  next,  of  the  old  landscape  painters,  and  many  of  the 
modem  French  ;  the  first,  of  Turner,  Reynolds,  and  the  really  great 
colourists  of  all  ages.' 

To  this  we  will  add  that  there  are  other  foreign  schools,  and 
those  by  no  means  the  worst,  whose  colouring  quite  satisfies  an 
English  eye,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  Netherlands  have  always  been  noted  for  their  colour,  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  descendants  of  Rubens  'kept 
their  tones  low/ 

And  here  we  may  observe,  what  a  very  good  selection  of 
paintings  Belgium  sent, — as  a  whole,  certainly  the  best  on  the 
foreign  side  of  the  gallery.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
other  collections  did  not  contain  individual  pictures  as  good,  but 
that  there  was  none  that  contained  so  few  that  were  indif- 
ferent, or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  average  of  excellence 
was  so  high.  Oallait  and  Leys  rank  high  among  the  very 
best  historical  painters  who  exhibited.  The  latter  is  almost 
painfully  accurate,  and  there  is  a  certain  want  of  relief  in  his 
figures, — notwithstanding  his  excellent  honest  colour, — that 
takes  away  from  the  attractiveness  of  his  works;  but  the 
way  he  throws  himself  into  the  scene  he  has  to  paint,  realising 
it  as  if  he  had  been  not  merely  one  of  the  spectators,  but  had 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  living  among  the  persons,  and 
thinking  their  thoughts,  is  truly  wonderful.  There  was  not 
any  other  instance  in  the  building  in  which  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  faces  of  any  past  age  was  thus  reproduced.     For 
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it  is  a  strange^  but  we  think  an  undeniable^  fact^  that  the  faces 
of  men  in  different  ages  differ :  compare,  for  instance,  the  men 
and  women  painted  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Kneller  or  Lely, 
Gainsborongh  or  Reynolds,  with  the  faces  we  see  around  us,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  each  group  has  a  separate  type.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  the  distinction  lies  in  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
or  beard,  in  the  di-ess,  and  also  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  each 
painter;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  the  difference  may  in  part  be 
explained.  But,  even  after  making  this  deduction,  there  remains 
enough  to  suggest  that  there  was  something  essentially  diflferent 
in  the  expression  of  the  faces  themselves.  Nor  will  this  surprise 
us,  if  we  reflect  a  little  more  deeply  on  the  matter.  The  counte- 
nance follows  the  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its  owner  so 
far,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  a  man's  general 
intellectual  and  moral  character  fix)m  his  face : — ^for  the  purposes 
of  the  argument  it  will  be  quite  enough  if  it  be  conceded  that 
this  guess  is  more  often  right  than  wrong.  Now,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  men  of  various  epochs  have  been  animated  by  a 
different  spirit,  and  have  looked  at  life  firom  different  points 
of  view.  The  men  of  the  Reformation  were  noted  for  hard, 
logical  thinking,  and  earnestness  of  purpose ;  those  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  for  activity  and  enterprise;  those  who  strove  in  the 
great  Rebellion,  for  noble  unflinching  fanaticism  on  the  one  side, 
and  chivalrous  loyalty  on  the  other;  those  of  the  Restoration  for 
immorality  and  vice;  those  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  their 
frivolity,  devemess,  and  want  of  depth.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  prevailing  disposition  of  each  age  should  have  left  its  mark 
upon  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  men  who  underwent  its  influ- 
ence? That  this  was  the  case,  is  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Leys.  His  '  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,' 
and  ^  Publication  of  the  Edict  of  Charles  V.,  in  1560,  intro- 
ducing the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands/  show  how  won- 
derfully he  has  succeeded  in  that  most  difScnlt  of  undertakings^ 
the  absolute  realisation  of  a  scene  in  past  history.  It  is 
diflScult  enough  to  imagine  truly  any  contemporary  event ;  and 
of  course  the  difficulty  increases  fourfold  when  the  person- 
ages represented  had  different  thoughts  and  manners  from  our 
own.  Robert  Browning,  in  his  dramas  and  dramatic  pieces, 
does  much  what  Leys  does  in  painting,  and  often  with  equal 
success. 
Very  dissimilar  from  the  careful  productions  of  Leys  are  th 
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gorgeous  and  powerful  paintings  of  Louis  Oallait.  Yet  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  deficient  in  historical 
truth ;  but  their  truthfulness  is  obtained  with  less  painful  antiqua- 
rian research  into  the  details  of  face  and  costume.  Gruilaif  s 
men  and  women  might  unquestionably^  as  regards  their  counte- 
nances^ have  belonged  to  the  times  he  places  them  in ;  but  they 
might  alsoj  without  any  great  anachronism,  be  living  now.  Those 
of  Leys  would  look  as  strange  in  the  streets  of  London  as  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  antipodes.  Of  the  paintings  exhibited 
by  the  former,  we  prefer  the  '  Last  Honours  paid  to  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn ; '  nor  can  we  quite  admit,  with  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  that  it  '  shows  a  display  and  sentiment  verging  on  the 
melodramatic/  We  agree  with  him  when  he  admires  Leys' 
pictures  of  the  '  Founding  of  the  Order '  and  '  Readiug  of  the 
Edict,'  because  of  the  absence  of  all  the  excitement  an  inferior 
artist  would  have  ostentatiously  displayed;  but  he  should 
recollect  that  men  found  an  order,  or  even  listen  to  the  reading 
of  a  hateful  edict,  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  with 
which  they  look  at  the  ghastly  heads  of  the  leaders  they 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  their  country,  unjustly  cut  down 
in  the  flower  of  their  days.  The  men  who  looked  unmoved  on 
such  a  sight  as  that  would  never  have  striven  through  long, 
hopeless  years  against  the  king  who,  when  he  heard  that  his 
invincible  Armada  had  beea  destroyed,  thanked  God  for  having 
giv^i  him  the  means  of  building  another  sndi.  No  wonder 
that,  with  such  a  history  to  paint,  Flemish  artists  should  turn  to 
historical  painting.  We  would  specially  remind  our  readers  of 
the  grand  head  of  the  noble  who,  hat  in  hand,  sadly  and  sternly 
gases  at  his  old  comrades ;  and  the  Spanish  soldier  in  armour  who 
stands  scowling  at  the  knot  of  sorrowing  Flemings  ;  and  last, 
the  thin,  dark,  clever  Spaniard,  looking  half  in  scorn  and  half  in 
wonder  at  their  honest  indignation,  fingering  his  dagger  the 
while,  hx  him  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  has  evi- 
dently an  astute  and  observing  servant,  and  one  who  will  rise 
high  in  diplomatic  service.  Hardly,  if  at  tdl,  less  satisfactory 
are  the  '  Last  Moments  of  Count  Egmont,'  the  '  Abdication  of 
Charles  V .,'  and  the  '  Dehlah.'  The  latter  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
an  original  treatment  of  the  subject :  it  represents  the  hariot 
at  the  moment  when  Samson  had  been  dragged  out  of  her  tent, 
and  when  she  is  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disgust  at  her 
own  vile  action.  The  ill-gotten  gold,  for  which  she  had  bartered 
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all  that  her  conscience  now  tells  her  was  worth  havings  lies 
spumed  at  her  feet. 

The  historical  art  of  Oermany  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  Belgium.  It  is  weak  and  exaggerated  in  the  extreme ;  as 
Mr.  Taylor  very  well  observes, '  the  personages  strike  attitudes, 
roU  their  eyes,  and  pucker  up  their  brows,  like  bad  actors.' 
What  can  possibly  be  worse  than  the  apish,  undignified  atti- 
tude  of  F.  Oonne's  ^  Blondel  in  Search  of  his  Master,'  or  the 
exaggerated  melodramatic  positions  of  Bustige's  'Countess  of 
Rudolstadt  threatening  the  Duke  of  Alva,'  or  of  Schrader's 
wretched  'Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  Sleep?'  They  look 
more  like  badly-arranged  tableatuff  vivanis  than  groups  of 
persons  in  the  full  play  of  excited  action  and  feeling.  For 
the  credit  of  Teutonic  art,  historic  and  dramatic,  we  must 
admit  that  it  contains  better  things  than  these ;  but  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  Piloty's  '  Nero  after  the  Burning  of  Borne,'  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  that  calls  for  particu- 
lar notice.  Tlus  picture,  notwithstanding  its  many  serious 
defects,  must  be  excepted  from  the  general  condemnation.  It  is 
a  much  more  genuine  piece  of  work ;  and,  .though  it  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Taylor  notes,  that  the  grouping  and  composition 
are  bad,  that  the  lines  of  the  picture  do  not  lead  the  eye  to  the 
figure  of  Nero,  and  that  we  are  left  in  anything  but  a  pleasing 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  Christian  martyrs  in  the  fore- 
ground have  come  by  their  death ;  yet  there  is  a  ghastly  foroe  in 
that  scene  of  charred  and  crumbling  desolation  that  stamps  it  as 
a  great  picture.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  Oermany  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  art  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  forget  its  defi- 
ciency in  this ;  their  religious  art,  as  a  rule,  is  equally  bad,  and 
their  incident  picture  and  landscapes  little  better.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Italy,  there  is  no  oonntry  represented  in  the 
Exhibition  that  did  not  show  more  life  and  vitality •'^ 

The  display  of  French  and  English  historical  art  was  much 
better.  Paul  Delaroche's '  Marie  Antoinette '  is  a  grand  painting. 
The  poor,  worn  woman,  still  proud  and  queenly,  walks  out  of  the 
infamous  den,  where,  with  scarcely  even  a  semblance  of  the 
forms  of  justice,  men  were  sentenced  to  death  wholesale,  and 


*  We  should,  however,  note  that  Ussi's-'Expukioii  of  the  Dolce  of  Atheni'  wOl 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  historical  pictnres  in  the  Exhibition,  and  shows  better 
ptomiM  for  the  fliture  of  Italisn  art.  ■     t 
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whence  few  escaped.  In  her  case,  she  had  not  only  been  accused 
of  '  incivisme/  or  any  of  the  other  grotesque  crimes  for  which 
men  were  condemned  to  die  in  that  fearful  time,  but  the  most 
yile  and  filthy  charges  had  been  brought  against  her.  She  had 
been  accused  of  leading  her  son,  the  Dauphin,  into  immorality, 
in  order  to  undermine  his  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
thereby  keep  him  constantly  in  her  leading-strings ;  and  she 
had  given  that  noble  answer,  *  I  appeal  to  every  mother  in  this 
assembly  whether  such  a  thing  be  possible.'  After  this  cruel  inter- 
rogatory, we  see  her  slowly  walking  out  of  the  lurid  court, — a 
kind  of  dim  hell  in  miniature, — the  mob  either  excited  with  insane 
anger  against  the  '  tyrant,'  or  here  and  there  softened  to  pity 
by  her  sorrows  and  noble  bearing.  Mr.  Elmore's  two  pictures 
of  'Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Temple,'  and  'The  Tuileries, 
June  20th,  1792,'  are  not  quite  equal  to  this;  though  we  can- 
not consent  to  bestow  on  them  such  very  faint  praise  as  Mr. 
Palgrave,  nor  concur  in  his  verdict,  that  '  the  frightful  beldame 
passion  and  impotent  pride  of  the  lai:ter  are  hardly  fit  matters 
far  art.'  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  remark  he  is  rather  fond  of 
making  about  any  picture  that  appeals  to  any  very  strong  feel- 
ing ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  of  Mr.  Solomon's  '  Waiting 
for  the  Verdict,'  and  '  Not  Guilty,'  that  they  show 

'  dramatic  power  and  steady  careful  painting  employed  on  a  sabject 
too  pamful  for  art.  It  is  not  that  this  suspense  of  agony,  or  revul- 
sion to  happiness,  are  iu  themselves  inadmissible ;  but  they  far  out- 
run the  bounds  of  the  mere  incident  style :  they  require  the  tragic 
earnestness  of  Hunt,  or  must  be  relieved  by  Hogarth's  deep  humour. 
Lacking  these  qualities,  Solomon's  work  is  only  spiiited  melodrama.* 

Now,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  we  think  this  is  rub- 
bish. What  is  his  complaint  against  the  artist  ?  That  he  far 
outruns  the  bounds  of  a  style  in.  which  there  is  nothing  to  show 
he  intended  to  confine  himself?  That  he  does  not  display 
humour  in  a  scene  where  humour  would  be  out  of  place,  or  that 
his  name  does  not  happen  to  be  Hunt?  These  two  pictures  are 
painted  with  tragic  earnestness,  and  with  a  truthfulness  which 
quite  redeems  them  from  the  charge  of  being  melodramatic. 
And  with  regard  to  Mr.  Elmore's  work,  what  can  be  a  better 
subject  for  art  than  a  noble  woman, — ^for  she  was  that,  not- 
withstanding all  her  faults, — by  her  queenly  and  undaunted 
demeanour  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  men  whom  long  oppres- 
sion had  goaded  to  madness,  gaining  the  pity  of  one  of  the 
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women  who  had  come  to  revile  her?  That  crowd  is  a  painful 
sight  to  look  upon^  certainly ;  but  he  must  be  made  of  very 
poor .  stuff  who  cannot  occasionally  bear  to  see  something 
not  altogether  pleasing.  That  is  mere  sentiraentalism.  We 
should  not  care  for  a  gallery  filled  with  nothing  but  repre- 
sentations of  the  '  thorns  of  life/  any  more  than  we  would  have 
all  music  to  consist  of  dirges  and  funeral  marches;  but  we 
cannot  think  it  wrong  to  strike  the  more  painful  chord 
occasionally. 

Neither  can  we  go  with  Mr.  Palgrave  in  what  he  says  of  Mr. 
Ward^s  '  Antechamber  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Moments 
of  Charles  11./  viz.,  '  that  here  we  reach  a  meretriciousness  of 
colour,  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  and  character,  (besides  the 
slovenliness  of  handling,)  which  are  only  in  too  close  accord- 
ance with  the  scene  represented.'  Now  it  does  not  seem  to 
strike  that  gentleman,  that  a  picture  is  not  necessarily  vulgar 
because  it  represents  vulgar  people ;  (else^  where  would  poor 
Hogarth  be  7)  that  it  is  impossible  to  depict  truthfully  persons 
who  dressed  and  decorated  their  rooms  in  a  gaudy  and  tasteless 
manner,  without  introducing  gaudiness  and  tastelessness  into 
the  picture ;  and^  lastly,  that  it  is  a  very  questionable  defect  in 
a  painting  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  scene  it  represents.  It 
may  serve  to  show  the  different  effect  pVoduced  on  two  minds 
by  the  same  object,  and  therefore  the  extreme  difficulty,  we 
had  almost  said  impossibility,  of  obtaining  an  infallible  test  in 
art^  when  ^e  say  that  this  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  terrible 
and  tragic  paintings  in  the  Exhibition, — pointing  its  moral  with 
fearful  force.  Hardly  less  terrible,  in  fact,  than  Piloty's  Nero, 
or  Gerome's  'Ave,  Cmsar  Imperator,  morituri  ie  salulantJ  It  is 
an  awfiil  scene,  the  dying  king  reaping  the  harvest  of  his  pro- 
fligacy and  selfishness ;  his  room  surrounded  by  the  worthless 
men,  and  still  viler  women,  who  had  benefited  by  his  easy 
bounty;  and  going  down  to  his  grave  without  causing  one  sign 
of  pity  or  affection  to  rise  on  their  painted  faces.  It  is  as 
powerful  a  sermon  against  heartlessness,  and  against  the  misery 
heartlessness  brings,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  charge  of  slovenliness  of 
handling  is  well  founded. 

It  would  take  a  separate  article  to  review  thoroughly  the 
illustrations  to  Shakspeare,*  which  abounded  in  the  English  col- 
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lectioiL.    Their  rnimber  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at :  a  dramatist's 
scenes  are  aloiost  ready-made  pictares;  and  when  the  drunatnt 
is  also  England's  greatest  and  best-known  poet, '  with  tears  and 
laughter  for  all  time,'  it  is  natural  that  painters  should  Tie  with 
each  other  in  giving  their  idea  of  what  the  great  man  intended. 
But  the  task  is  a  yeiy  arduous  one ;  as  Mr.  PalgraTe  remarks, 
'nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  uncommon  as  a  true  illustration  to 
good  prose  or  poetry ;  the  artist,  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  musi- 
cian, by  some  natural  law,  almost  always  (promising  as  such 
a  class  of  subject  may  seem)  sinks  below  his  author.'    Among 
those,  however,  who  have  not  been  successful  in  this  line,  we 
certainly  cannot  number  Leslie :  his  exquisite  and  delicate  wit 
and  humour  are  admirably  shown  in  the   '  Scene  from  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  '  Dinner  at  Page's  House,'  from 
the  same  play.    The  latter  especially  struck  us  with  renewed 
and  increased  admiration  every  time  we  saw  it.    The  group  of 
Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Falstaff,  should  be  specially  noted; 
it  is  perfect.     But,  indeed,  so  are  all  the  dramaiu  permmm ;  (for 
they  are  nearly  all  here,  down  to  Bardolph  with  his  fiery  nose.) 
And  here  we  may  observe,  em  paseant,  what  everybody  knows, 
and  cannot  fail  to  admit,  that  no  one  has  so  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  subtle,  unboisterous  wit  of  the  elder  humorists,  such  aa 
Cervantes,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison,  as  this  charming  artist. 
There  is  none  of  the  noisy  fun  of  Pickwick  in  him  or  in  them, 
but  wit  of  a  far  more  ethereal  and  far  higher  kind.    His  mantle, 
since  his  death,  has  fallen  upon  the  not  unworthy  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Marks,  whose  '  Dogber^s  Chai^  to  the  Watch,'  from 
Much    Ado    about  Nothing,    and    'Franciscan   Sculptor   and 
his    Model,'  show  a  fine  and  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
But,  clever  as  both  these   undoubtedly  are,  we  prefer  'The 
Jester's  Text,'  which  he  exhibited  in  this  year's  Academy.    Mr. 
Palgrave    admires    Mr.  Severn's    'Ophelia;'    and    condemns 
Ciope's  '  Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to  Desdemona.'     We 
should  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  judgment.      Of  the   first, 
he  says,  'that  it  is  picturesquely  arranged,  and  the  figure 
pleasing  and  unafiected ;  but  the  passion  of  madness  does  not 
seem  to  be  here.'    With  this  latter  clause  we  quite  agree;  the 
lady  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy,   but  quite   sane, 
and  lies  against  a  bank,  with  her  arms  extended,  in  what  Mr. 
Palgrave  must  allow  us  to  call,  a  'melodramatic'  position. 
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Instead  of  weaving  the  '  fantastic  garlands '  spoken  of  by  the 
poet,  she  has  confined  herself  to  setting  the  *  long  purples/  or 
foxgloves,  in  a  row,  leaning  against  the  bank.  A  more  ugly 
or  prosaic  arrangement  of  flowers  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  we  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  Shakspeare's  beautiful 
creation  as  to  suppose  she  should  ever  have  resorted  to  one  so 
tasteless.  The  colour,  too,  is  dull  and  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
fine  contrast  to  this  is  the  'X)phelia'  of  Mr.  A.  Hughes.  It 
was,  however,  hung  so  high,  that  we  fear  most  of  our  readers 
never  even  noticed  it.  She  is  here  seen  seated  on  the  root  of 
the  willow,  whose  hoar  leaves  fall  aslant  the  brook,  with  a  tangle 
of  wild  flowers  in  her  lap,  which  she  is  dropping,  one  by  one, 
into  the  motionless  and  glassy  water  below  ,*  her  arms  and  her 
whole  body  are  thin,  and  worn  with  her  sorrow  and  with  the 
restlessness  of  her  insanity ;  and  there  is  a  wonderful  look  of 
madness  in  the  averted,  fearful  glance  she  throws  at  the  flowers 
as  she  lets  them  fall  into  the  stream.  All  over  the  horizon  the 
mists  of  evening  gather,  like  the  mists  that  have  overshadowed 
her  young  life, — both  soon  to  resolve  themselves,  the  one  in 
night,  the  other  in  death.  The  beauty  of  the  accessories,  such 
as  the  trees,  the  bank,  and  the  weed-covered  water,  is  very 
great.  We  have,  however,  to  note  one  defect,  viz.,  that  the  arm 
she  is  holding  out  is  too  large  and  bony  for  the  figure.  With 
Mr.  Palgrave's  admiration  for  this  painter  we  heartily  agree. 
His  '  Home  from  Work,'  showing  a  labourer  bending  down 
to  kiss  his  little  child  who  is  just  going  to  bed,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  manly,  unaffected  feeling,  and  would  alone,  even  if  we 
had  no  other  instances  to  bring  forward,  disprove  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  statement^  '  that  we  may  seek  in  vain  among  our  own 
school,  past  or  present,  for  men  who  show  the  peculiar  senti- 
ment for  natural  rustic  poetry,  of  painters  like  Frere,  Breton,  or 
Henriette  Brown.'  Such  names  as  Oainsborough  in  the  past, 
and  Faed,  Webster,  Hook,  and  Hughes,  in  the  present,  go  far 
to  disprove  this  statement.  What  more  exquisite  piece  of  rural 
poetry  can  the  French  school  show,  than  the  first-named 
painter's  '  Girl  with  Pitcher  ? ' 

But,  to  resume  our  Shakspearean  observations.  There  was  a 
very  fine  picture  of  'Lear  and  Cordelia,'  by  Mr.  F.  Madox 
Brown.  Here,  again,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Palgrave  in  admiring 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  old  king,  as  being  a  very  good  delinea* 
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rion  of  '  the  sudden  calm  after  the  long  agitation ; '  and  alsO 
in  thinking  that  the  Cordelia  is  unsatisfactory.  Maclise's 
'  Banquet  Scene,  Macbeth/  is  a  well-arranged  picture,  the  eye 
being  led  at  once  to  the  central  group  formed  by  the  black, 
transparent  outline  of  Banquo's  Ghost,  the  ghastly  and  terrified 
king,  and  the  undaunted  queen.  She  is  a  fine  and  commanding 
object,  as  she  stands,  reassuring  the  astonished  nobles,  and 
endeavouring  to  calm  her  husband, — evidently  a  woman  who 
would  dare  and  do  anything.  The  last  illustration  to  Shakspeare 
we  shall  mention  is  that  marvellous  piece  of  colour,  and  fine 
piece  of  expression,  '  Valentine  rescuing  Silvia  from  Proteus,' 
being  the  last  scene  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  by 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  We  would  especially  point  to  Silvia's  face 
as  truly  representing  that  kind  of  stupor  which  follows  the  sud- 
den deliverance  from  any  great  and  imminent  danger;  and  also 
to  the  instinctive  way  in  which  she  clings  to  Valentine  for  pro« 
tection.  It  is  a  great  charm  in  this  artist's  work,  that  while  he 
paints  every  accessory  with  such  power  and  minuteness,  he 
never  forgets  the  *  human  face  divine.'  To  neglect  this,  as  Mr. 
Millais  so  frequently  does,  is  an  unpardonable  fault ;  for  the 
face  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  part  of  the  noblest  thing  in 
creation,  and  its  dignity  should  never  be  slighted.  Here,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  bestowed  on  the  exquisite  play  of 
light,  and  on  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  dresses,  dead  leaves, 
and  tree-trunks,  yet  the  four  heads  are  quite  as  satisfactory. 
There  are  few  men  who  can  thus  do  everything,  and  everything 
well. 

In  one  thing  this  Exhibition  contrasted  very  favourably  with 
the  annual  one  of  the  Royal  Academy, — the  comparative  absence 
of  modem  portraits.  This,  every  one  must  admit,  was  a  great 
advantage ;  for  a  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,'  however  interesting 
it  may  be  to  his  own  family  circle,  is  not  generally  an  attractive 
object  to  the  public ;  and  the  Commissioners,  or  whoever  else  had 
the  selection  of  the  works  to  be  shown  here,  acted  most  vrisely 
in  confining  this  branc  of  art  to  the  smallest  possible  limits. 
This  general  mediocrity  depends  chiefly  on  the  fact,  that  portrait 
painting  is  practically  given  up  to  a  separate  class  of  men,  who 
either  do  not  or  cannot  paint  anything  else,  and  make  a  mere 
trade  of  the  whole  matter.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  great 
portraits  of  times  past  were  painted.      Titian,  Raffaelle,  and 
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Rembrandt  are  mucli  better  known  for  their  works  in  other 
branches  of  the  art  than  for  their  portraits,  splendid  as  they  are ; 
and  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  Reynolds,  and  Grainsborough  both 
cotdd  do  and  did  other  things  besides.  The  imagination  and 
penetrative  insight  required  to  produce  a  genuine  portrait  of  a 
man  or  woman, — a  portrait  that  shall  be  a  real  index  to  the  soul 
within, — ^is  such  as  few  men  possess  ;  and  to  do  the  work 
adequately  demands  the  great  powers  of  a  great  man ;  for  if 
the  meanest  human  creature  has  in  him  much  that  even  a 
Shakspeare  does  not  know,  and  if,  as  Reynolds  said,  a  painter 
cannot  put  more  into  a  head  than  he  has  in  his  own,  is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  likeness  of  a  great  man  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  any  one  who  has  not  at  the  same  time  a  large  mind 
and  great  knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  Titian,  before  he  began 
the  portrait,  stways  studied  the  man.  We  cannot  go  one  by  one 
through  the  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  Reynolds  and  Ghtins- 
borough.  Their  grace  and  beauty  are  inimitable ;  and  though 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  execution  occasionally  degenerate 
into  slovenliness,  yet  the  absence  of  effort  is  far  from  unpleasant. 
The  loveliness  of  the  beauties  of  that  day  is  perfectly  rendered  ; 
but  both  artists  could  paint  men  equally  well ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  pity  that  some  of  the  space  was  not  given  to  more  of  the 
portraits  of  the  contemporary  worthies.  And  yet  we  do  not 
know  which  we  could  have  spared, — certainly  not  the  arch 
beauty  of  innocent-looking  Nelly  O'Brien,  to  our  minds  the 
flower  of  the  flock ;  nor  pensive  Nancy  Parsons,  nor  the  rival 
Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  nor  Viscountess  Althorp,  nor — ^nor, 
in  short,  any  of  them.  But  still  the  honest,  manly  face  of 
Reynolds's  Admiral  Barrington  makes  us  regret  that  we  had 
not  a  few  more  men  of  the  same  stamp.  The  children  are 
equally  fine :  who  but  Reynolds  would  have  caught  the  demure 
primness  of  the  expression  which  little  Miss  Price  had  evidently 
put  on  for  the  occasion  ?  What  need  is  there  of  repeating  what 
everybody  knows  full  well,  that  Gainsborough's  '  Blue  Boy '  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  rich  colour  ?  Hogarth's  portraits  of  his 
wife,  and  of  benevolent  old  Captain  Coram,  who  established  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  the  able,  honest  pieces  of  work  we 
should  have  expected  from  that  honest,  genuine  man,  who 
hated  shams  as  much  as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself.  Mr.  Watts's 
two  portraits  of   Alfred  Tennyson  and  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
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and  Paul  Delaroche's  portrait  of  M.  Emile  P^reire,  are  in- 
stances of  what  portrait-painting  is  when  it  is  not  undertaken 
by  a  mere  hack.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  heaviness  and 
deadness  of  colour^  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  approval 
of  M.  Hippolyte  Flandrins'  likenesses  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  of  the  present  Emperor:  the  former  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  resemblance  to  the  fonnder  of  the  dynasty;  to  the 
latter  what  higher  praise  can  we  give  than  that  it  brings  vividly 
before  us  the  great  abilities  of  Napoleon  III.^ — all  his  duplicity 
and  cunnings  all  his  iron  determination  and  resolve^  and  all  the 
mystery  in  which  he  habitually  shrouds  his  actions  ?  How  far 
can  any  one  see  into  those  unfathomable  eyes  ?  When  we  are  in 
our  graves^  our  children  will  be  grateful  for  such  a  description  of 
a  man  who  has  already  played  so  prominent  a  part  on  the 
world's  stage,  and  for  whom  the  future  has,  perhaps,  strange 
things   in   reserve.      Another   very  fine    portrait    is   that  of 

'Madame  De  C /  by  Louis   Gustave  Ricard.     There 

are  signs  of  great  power  for  good  or  evil  in  that  face,  with 
its  large,  dark,  impassioned  eyes,  very  beautiful,  to.  our  thinking. 
If  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  what  we  have  said  of  the  female 
face  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  true,  let  him  contrast 
Reynolds's  and  Gainsborough's  faces  with  this,  and  we  think  we 
may  predict  that  his  doubts  will  vanish.  Why,  this  woman, 
walking  into  a  drawing-room  of  that  period,  would,  we  fancy, 
have  produced  much  the  same  efiect  which  reading  Shelley  or 
Mrs.  Browning  would  have  produced  on  Pope,  and  Carlyle  or 
Kingsley  on  Addison.  For  Winterhalter,  who  apparently  basks 
much  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favour,  we  can  express  no  great 
amount  of  admiration. 

The  notice  of  the  last  three  or  four  works  leads  us  to  make 
a  general  remark  on  the  whole  of  the  French  collection  \  viz., 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  very  well  selected.  In 
the  first  place,  the  restriction  to  pictures  painted  by  living 
artists  since  1850,  and  by  deceased  artists  since  1840,  neces- 
sarily limited  the  choice,  and  took  away  from  the  value  of  the 
display.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Commissioners  was  by  no  means  too  large,  they  might 
easily  have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  huge  battle  pieces  and 
colossal  scenes  of  allegory  and  history,  and  given  us  instead  a 
few  more  of  the  paintings  of  such  men  as  Ingres,  or,  notwith- 
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etanding  Mr.  Palgrave's  attack,  Ary  Scheffer,  each  of  irhom,  by 
the  bye,  is  represented  in  this  parliament  of  art  only  by  one 
picture.  All  this  was,  we  think,  a  mistake.  It  is  certainly 
iSedr  to  living  men  that  they  should  have  more  space  afforded 
them  than  the  dead ;  but  the  restriction  to  works  painted  by 
them  since  1860  seems  unnecessary,  not  to  say  absurd.  A  man's 
work  is  still  his  work,  whether  done  ten  years  ago  or  ^  twenty. 
And  as  regards  the  battle  pieces,  they  may  have  a  certain  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Government,  as  tending  to  keep  up  the 
military  spirit  of  the  nation ;  but  on  this  side  of  the  channel 
that  tendency  will  tearcely  be  regarded  as  a  recommendation ; 
and  few  persons  will  find  anything  to  interest  them  particularly 
in  these  acres  of  struggling  men,  and  dust,  and  gunpowder. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  indeed,  observes,  that  'such  art,  at  least, 
serves  a  pubUc  purpose, — aims  at  impressing  and  influencing 
crowds, — has  a  prouder  function  than  that  of  adorning  Mr. 
Grimes'  cast-iron  gallery  at  Edgbaston,  or  the  drawing-room 
of  Mr.  Spindle's  Palladian  villa  in  the  outskirts  of  Manchester.' 
But,  like  most  sneers,  this  is  only  half  convincing ;  for  it  is  not 
at  first  sight  quite  apparent  why  it  should  be  more  noble  to 
influence  the  gaping  crowd  who  generally  hurry  through  the 
long  galleries  of  Versailles,  than  Messrs.  Grimes  and  Spindle, 
who  will  see  their  pictures  every  day,  and  are  therefore  much 
more  likely  to  let  them  find  an  entrance  into  their  hearts.  Here 
we  may  note  what  a  great  proportion  of  the  French  pictures 
were  large  in  size,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  school : 
this  springs  from  the  constant  demand  kept  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  decorative  pictures  to  adorn  its  palaces  or  churches. 
In  England  there  is  scarcely  any  scope  for  artists  in  this  style, 
the  'chief  consumer'  being  the  private  individual,  who,  of 
course,  has  not  room  in  his  'Palladian  villa'  (though  he  cer- 
tainly might  have  in  his  '  cast-iron  gallery')  for  works  measuring 
some  twenty  feet  by  thirty. 

The  Dutch  school  is  more  conservative,  and  is  more  influenced 
by  the  traditions  of  the  past  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
French  and  English  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  styles 
and  methods  that  prevailed  during  the  last  century ;  but  the 
Dutch  still  cling  to  the  glories  of  their  ancestors,  and  paint  the 
same  small,  finished  pictures  that  their  fathers  painted  before 
them,    Now^  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  the  old 
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school^  (and  it  had  many,)  this  good  quality  it  at  least  poflseased^ 
that  it  was  no  insipid  imitation  of  Italian  art^  but  a  vigorous 
outgrowth  of  the  national  mind ;  and  this^  when  we  remember 
what  soulless  copying  the  art  of  France  and  England  was  for  so 
many  years^  is  no  small  praise.  In  this  the  modem  men  have 
Tery  sensiUy  followed  in  their  fathers'  steps ;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  noted,  that  where  any  school  sets  itself  with  loriug  aim 
to  portray  the  real  life,  either  in  the  present  or  the  past,  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  exists,  and  the  true  character  of  the 
national  scenery,  there  it  is  sure  to  be  successful.  For 
instances,  take  Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  and  England. 
But  when,  as  in  Germany  or  Italy,  it  affects  to  disdain  such 
humble  themes  as  the  home  life  and  the  home  country,  it  enters 
upon  a  coarse  of  ambitious  weakness,  leading  to  apparently 
unavoidable  rain.  All  kinds  of  scenery  have  their  own  beauties ; 
or,  as  Wordsworth  poetically  expresses  it,  in  speaking  of  the 
fen  country  round  Cambridge,  the  earth  is 

*  nowhere  unembellish'd  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  paradise  whence  man  was  driven  ;  * 

and  the  endless  pastures  dotted  with  cattle,  quaint  old  houses, 
and  lazy  canals  of  Holland,  with  the  constant  haze  resting  on 
them,  have  a  certain  beauty  which  its  painters  do  well  to  study 
lovingly.  Besides  this,  the  Dutch  are  a  seafaring  race, — once, 
indeed,  they  were  England's  not  unsuccessful  rivals, — and  this 
opens  to  their  painters  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  deep, 
and  the  glories  of  its  *  many-flashing  waters.'  Such  scenes  as 
A.  Mollinger's  *  Landscape  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,'  and  '  Heath, 
Drenthe,'  A.  Schelfhout's  '  Landscape,  Winter,'  and  W.  Roelof  s 
'  After  Bain '  and  '  Dutch  Landscape  in  Rain,'  impress  us  at  once 
with  their  tmthftilness.  The  first,  especially,  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  piece  of  painting,  with  its  gleaming  sky  and  long  stretch 
of  canal  and  meadow.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  J.  Israel's 
'  Shipwrecked '  is  most  impressive  :  the  broken  grey  clouds  of 
the  sky  fading  into  pale  blue  against  the  horizon,  and  the  sad 
procession  bearing  the  dead  sailor  up  the  sand  dune,  are  very 
powerfully  given ;  so  is  the  almost  heart-broken  widow  walking 
in  the  blankness  of  her  utter  despair  a  little  in  front,  holding 
her  orphan  children  by  the  hand,  one  of  whom  nestles  up  against 
her.    It  seems  almost  like  criticizing  the  language  of  a  prayer 
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sent  up  to  Ood  by  a  man  in  some  great  agony^to  say  anything 
about  the  merely  technical  qualities  of  a  painting  such  as  this ; 
and  yet^  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  warning  to  one  or  two  of  the 
Datch  artists^  who  seem  to  be  nnder  the  influence  of  a  reaction, 
against  the  perhaps  over-finish  of  their  brethren,  we  will  say  that 
the  great  roughness  in  the  execution  takes  away  some  of  the 
pleasure  we  should  otherwise  have  had  in  looking  at  this  fine 
work.  This  is  the  dark  side  in  the  existence  of  those  who  '  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  earn  their  bread  on  the  great 
waters.'  Mr.  Hook  gives  us  the  bright  reverse.  The  Dutch 
collection  also  contained  some  highly-finished  architectural  pic- 
tures, such  as  Springer's  '  Town- Hall  at  the  Hague,'  and  '  Great 
Church  and  Orphan-House,  Leyden,'  and  Bosboom's  '  Kitchen 
of  a  Monastery,'  and  many  good  specimens  of  what,  in  default 
of  a  better  name,  (for  Mr.  Palgrave's  '  incident  paintings '  does 
not  quite  meet  the  case,)  we  must  still  call  ^ genre'  pictures. 
These  have  acquired  refinement  since  the  days  of  Teniers,  and 
now  represent  drawing*room  scenes  instead  of  the  drunken 
revels  of  boors. 

The  English  range  of  landscape  painting  is,  of  course,  much 
wider  than  the  Dutch ;  for  it  is  one  among  the  many  advan- 
tages Great  Britain  enjoys,  that  it  contains  every  variety  of 
scenery,  from  the  bold  rocks  and  hills  of  Wales  and  Scotland  to 
the  low  meadow-fiats  of  the  fen  country.  Nor  is  there  any 
aspect  of  nature  in  England  so  sublime  as  to  daunt  and  terrify 
the  artist,  and  make  him  fear  to  attempt,  because  failure  is 
almost  inevitable.  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  apparent  ab- 
surdity of  thinking  that  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  any  coun- 
try should  act  injuriously  on  its  landscape  painters ;  but  yet  an 
examination  of  the  Swiss  pictures  seems  to  show  that  this  is  the 
case.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  Louis  Mennet's  '  Storm 
on  the  Lake  of  the  four  Cantons  off  the  Grilttli,'  and  Charles 
Humbert's  ^  La  Mare  des  Fontaines — Yaudois  Alps,'  and 
'  Cattle  on  the  Pastures — Bomese  Alps,'  in  which  the  gloom  and 
mist  coming  down  the  valley  are  very  finely  rendered,  they  seem 
almost  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  '  great  argument.' 
But  various  as  are  the  aspects  of  nature  in  England,  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  not  its  devoted  lover.  Newton  gives  us 
the  naked  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  Bennet  the  rich  foliage  of 
park  scenery,  M'Callum  the  delicate  intricacy  of  the  trees  in 
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winter  and  early  spring,  E.  Warren  the  light-dotted  gloom  of 
the  snmnier  woods,  the  Linnella  the  rich  glow  of  summer  and 
autumn  over  the  Surrey  hills,  Creswick  the  delicious  coolness  of 
the  rippling  lowland  stream  with  its  well-wooded  banks,  and 
David  Cox  many  things,  and  everything  welL  And  this  is 
saying  nothing  of  the  men  who,  since  the  days  of  Prout,  have 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  making  us  familiar  with 
the  aspects  of  other  lands ;  as  Roberts,  who,  we  may  almost 
say,  has  made  the  architecture  of  the  world  his  study ;  Carl 
Haag,  whose  paintings  of  Greek  and  eastern  scenes  and  temples 
are  beyond  praise ;  Dillon,  who  has  made  himself  at  home 
among  the  pyramids,  and  whose  grand  '  Colossal  Pair — Thebes,' 
was  here  to  challenge  admiration ;  Bowbotham,  who  year  by  year 
sends  us  scenes  from  Italy ;  Cooke,  whose  home  is  on  the  watar; 
and  Clarksou  Stanfield,  who  paints  the  sea  as  only  one  other 
man  has  painted  it,  and  whose  pictures  of  foreign  towns  and 
mountains  show  the  same  truthfulness  and  power.  Lewis  is 
scarcely  a  landscape  painter,  the  landscape  in  his  pictures  being 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  figures  and  animals.  For  thorough- 
ness of  workmanship  and  perfection  of  detail,  his  eastern  scenes 
are  unrivalled ;  they  are  prse^Raffaelite  in  the  best  sense,  without 
the  mannerism  and  ugliness  that  disfigure  so  much  of  the  work 
of  the  genuine  members  of  the  P.R.B. 

But  the  man  whom  most  Englishmen  r^ard  as  the  first 
landscape  painter  who  ever  lived, — the  man  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  long,  industrious  career,  tried  everything,  and  in  every- 
thing succeeded  better  than  those  who  had  made  that  one  thing 
their  special  study, — was  very  inadequately  represented  in  his 
oil-painting,  and  not  thoroughly  in  his  water-colours.  This  is  a 
pity.  The  artist  who  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  a  nation 
^iB,uding  facile  princepa  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  should  have 
had  more  attention  directed  to  his  works,  so  that  other  nations 
might,  at  any  rate,  have  seen  what  we  consider  the  pinnacle  of 
the  art.  But  it  somewhat  mitigates  our  regret  when  we  reflect 
that  foreigners  in  general  would  not  have  understood,  or  cared 
to  understand,  him.  He  is  not  a  painter  to  be  appreciated  at 
once,  or  until  the  eye  has  been  properly  educated  in  his  service ; 
and  even  in  England  it  took  some  time  before  his  real  rank  was 
recognised.  Still,  we  might  have  given  the  foreigners  the  chance. 
And  though  it  be  true  that  they  can  see  many  of  his  glories  at 
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the  National  Oallery  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum^  yet 
that  i«  no  reason  why  some  of  his  less  generally  known  paintings 
should  not  have  been  brought  forth  on  this  occasion.  We  are, 
of  course,  speaking  of  Turner.  The  four  or  five  oil*colour 
pictures  exhibited  were  all  in  his  earlier  manner,  and  done  before 
he  became  the  unrivalled  colouiist;  but  the  ^  Schafi'hausen/  with 
all  the  sobriety  of  its  hues,  has  that  in  the  force  and  vitality  of 
the  leaping  water  which  shows  what  the  man  was  made  of.  Will 
those  who  think  his  merits  exaggerated  say,  after  having  looked 
at  the  thirty  or  forty  water-colour  sketches  in  this  water-colour 
gallery,  that  they  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  painter's  work 
such  endless  stretches  of  distance  as  in  the  '  Vales  of  Ashbum- 
ham '  and  '  of  Heathfield,'  and  such  colour  as  in  the  '  Heidel- 
berg? '  It  is  to  be  very  deeply  regretted  that^  owing  to  his  own 
carelessness,  many  of  his  best  pictures  are  quite  losing  their 
colour,  so  as  even  now  to  be  scarcely  more  than  the  pale  ghosts 
of  what  they  were.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
'  in  many  of  Turner's  later  works  all  sense  of  the  massiveness 
and  nearness  of  earth  is  loat,  the  sky  seems  more  compact  and 
substantial  than  the  buildings  or  the  ground  they  stand  on.' 
It  is  true  that  he  seems  gradually  to  have  made  the  glories  of 
the  sky  the  chief  aim  of  his  art,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  to  have  loved  them  better  than  anything  else ;  but  the 
epithet  of  'substantial  and  compact'  applied  to  the  skies  of  the 
man  who  has  best  rendered  the  idea  of  almost  infinite  space, 
seems  to  us  singularly  inexact  and  inappropriate, — as  inappro* 
priate,  indeed,  as  when  Mr.  Palgrave  talks  of  Hogarth's  '  demure 
delight  in  the  ludicrous,'  or  of  Hook's  feeling  for  the  '  gladness 
and  glory  of  our  blue  waters.'  The  painter  of  several  scenes  in 
the  Bake's  and  Harlot's  Progresses,  of  the  '  Strolling  Actresses,' 
and  of  the  '  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Alley,'  can  scarcely  be  called 
demure ;  and  we  have  never  seen  any  sea  of  Hook's  that  was  not 
so  green  as  to  be  almost  mistakeable  for  grass.  Mr.  Palgrave 
will  perhaps  say  that  these  adjectives  were  used  inadvertently ; 
but  a  writer's  adjectives  are  analc^ous  to  a  painter's  colours ; 
and  he  who  is  so  severe  on  any  artist  whose  colour  is  not  iruej 
should  have  been  specially  careful  of  the  truth  of  his  language. 
Both  infractions  of  the  truth  are  equally  objectionable. 

We  know  we  shall^  incur  the  charge  of  very  serious  heresy  in 
saying,  that  there  is  to  us  something  ^nsatislaotory  in  the  fruit 
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and  still-life  of  William  Hunt,  notwithstanding  his  marvellons 
colour.  They  are  beautifully,  we  had  almost  said  perfectly^ 
done,  and  the  imitation  is  complete ;  but  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  defect  which  Mr.  Palgrave,  with  great  truth,  objects 
against  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Brett,  viz.,  of  being  too  much  a 
mere  transcript  of  nature,  or  what  a  perfect  photograph,  capable 
of  reproducing  colour  exactly,  would  give.  In  other  words,  we 
find  them  wanting  in  the  evidence  of  human  feeling,  and  in  the 
signs  that  in  coming  to  us  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  another 
mind.  The  following  remarks,  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  quite 
express  what  we  think  on  the  subject : — 

'  In  landscape  art  proper  tbiD  school  (that  of  the  pras-Baffaelites) 
max  be  stadied,  in  its  fullest  development,  in  Mr.  Brett's  ^'YaJ 
D'Aosta.'*  Here,  as  Mr.  Buskin  complained  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  exhibited,  though  there  is  the  most  extraordinary  study  of  the 
separate  details,  there  is  no  sense  of  an  impression  in  the  painter*B  mind. 
His  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  convert  himself  into  a  mirror  of  the 
scene.  This  effort,  I  believe,  must  end  in  failure  for  every  man  past 
the  preliminary  stages  of  studentship.  The  human  mind  can  never,  by 
playing  the  pu^  of  a  mirror,  produce  anjrthing  recognisable  as  a  reflec- 
tion by  other  minds.  The  part  of  the  mind  in  an  artist's  work  is  pre- 
cisely to  colour,  modify,  and  in  some  sense  recreate,  the  scene  before  it. 
When  it  does  this,  when  it  has  completely  made  the  scene  its  own, 
and,  so  to  speak,  set  its  seal  of  individual  ownership  upon  it,  then,  and 
then  only,  its  work  will  be  recognised  by  other  minds  as  faithful  and 
worthy.* 

All  this  seems  to  us  true ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
hesitate  to  adopt  any  theory,  however  attractive,  that  says  there 
is  an  absolute  standard  in  matters  of  art ;  for,  if  a  true  defini- 
tion of  art  is  '  nature  reflected  in  the  human  mind  and  thence 
reproduced,'  who  can  doubt  that  every  man's  mind  is,  at  any 
rate  in  some  respects,  different  from  that  of  its  fellows,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  same  objects,  reproduced  by  different 
minds,  will  be  different  ?  And  if  so,  where  is  the  infallible 
standard  to  be  found? 

Some  of  the  Scandinavian  landscapes  were  very  good ;  as,  for 
instance,  Gude's  '  Norwegian  Forest,'  and  '  Norwegian  Moun- 
tain Scenery,'  and  '  View  of  the  Valley  of  Christiania,'  and  also 
Morton  Miiller's  '  Norwegian  Pine-Forest,'  and  '  Views  at  Troll- 
hattan  and  Venern,'  and  several  others.  We  cannot  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor  that  Sorensen's  'Early  Morning  off  the 
Skaw '  ia  the  best  of  aea^painting  in  the  whole  Exhibition — not 
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irhile  Stanfield's  '  Abandoned/  with  its  heaving,  storm-tortured 
ocean^  and  flying  spray^  is  here  to  contradict  him ;  but  it  is  a 
fine  work^  nevertheless ;  the  cold,  glassy  semi-transparency  of  the 
sea  under  a  cold  sky  being  excellently  rendered.  This  is  no 
'  idea  of  the  sea  evolved  from  the  painter^s  own  consciousness,' 
like  that  of  one  or  two  of  our  German  friends, — as,  notably,  A. 
Achenbach's  '  Sea-Piece/ — but  a  picture  by  a  man  who  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  painting. 

We  have  a  single  observation  to  make  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Palgrave^s  strictures  on  one  of  our  landscape  painters, 
and  then  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  our  subject.  He 
accuses  Mr.  E.  Warren  of  want  of  tenderness,  and  calls  his 
favourite  effect  of  sunlight  fidling  through  the  breaks  in  a  thick 
roof  of  trees,  morbid  and  theatrical.  Now  it  might  with  some 
truth  have  been  urged  against  this  artist's  style,  that  it  was  much 
better  adapted  to  oil  than  water-colour  painting,  and  that  his 
constant  use  of  body-colour  is  hardly  legitimate;  also,  that  he 
has  not  sufBcient  breadth  in  dealing  with  distances,  or  with  a  long 
stretch  of  landscape.  But  Mr.  Palgrave  may  convince  himself,  by 
going  into  the  gloom  of  a  thick  wood  on  a  bright  summer  day, 
that  this  effect  of  sunlight  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  can,  therefore, — being  in  accordance  with  nature, — 
hardly  be  called  morbid  and  theatrical;  he  will  see,  further,  that 
the  nearest  trees,  the  dead  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the 
tangled  tufts  of  underwood,  will  have  very  much  the  appearance 
Mr.  E.  Warren  gives  them.  Of  his  works  exhibited  here,  we 
prefer  the  *  In  the  Forest  of  Dean.^  As  to  the  word  '  tender- 
ness,' it  is  rather  a  cant  expression  of  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Mr. 
Buskin,  and  we  should  like  to  have  it  more  completely  defined. 

Considering  that  at  one  time  religious  art  meant  nearly  all 
art,  it  is  strange  how  little  of  it  there  was  in  these  galleries.  In 
one  sense  this  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  regret ;  for  if  there  are 
few  things  more  calculated  to '  give  noble  pleasure '  than  a  really 
worthy  religious  painting,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  few 
things  more  painftd  than  a  bad  one.  In  other  spheres  it  may 
be  great  to  fail  in  great  attempts ;  but  in  art,  especially  religious 
art,  this  maxim  certainly  does  not  hold  good ;  for  the  greatness  of 
the  theme,  and  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  feeling  appealed  to, 
will  not  brook  anything  short  of  excellence.  It  is  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  courts  that  we  find  most  pictures  of  sacred 
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subjects;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  Gustave 
Ricfater's  '  Raising  of  Jairas's  Daughter/  we  cannot  say  that 
their  Saints,  Madonnas,  and  Holy  Families,  soulless  imitations 
and  dim  reflections  of  works  done  by  men  who  really  felt  what 
they  painted,  have  any  charms  for  us.  In  striking  contrast 
with  fiJl  this,  were  Paul  Delaroche's  three  small  pictures  of  the 
•Virgin  in  Contemplation  before  the  Crown  of  Thorns,'  the 
'  Return  from  Calvary,'  the  '  Good  Friday,'  or  even  the '  Martyr 
in  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.'  Of  these  the '  Good  Friday '  pleases 
us  much  the  best;  it  brings  before  us  a  grief  and  terror-stricken 
group^  looking  out  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  through  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  carrying  a  cross ;  the  Virgin  kneels  in  anguish 
and  horror  before  the  window ;  Mary  Magdalen,  as  befits  her 
weaker  nature,  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  unable  to  endure 
the  sight ;  the  other  women  crouch  about  the  further  parts  of  the 
chamber ;  John,  in  his  sorrow  and  dismay,  scarcely  dares  to 
look  out;  Peter's  attitude  and  clenched  hand  show  that  the 
desire  of  resistance,  notwithstanding  his  Lord's  rebuke,  is  not 
yet  dead  within  him.  This  is  a  great  and  original  work. 
Equally  so  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunf  s  '  Light  of  the  World,'  respect- 
ing which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  gives  us  dark  hints,  as  if  he  could 
say  some  bitter  things  if  he  would.  Well,  after  all,  what  could 
he  say  ?  We  suppose,  that  the  figure  is  too  tall,  and  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  light,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  halo  or  any  other, 
to  diffuse  itself,  and  throw  its  beams  on  surrounding  objects. 
We  confess  we  do  not  know  what  other  objections  he  could 
make.  The  first  of  these  remarks  is,  we  think,  founded ;  to  the 
second,  it  may  be  answered,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily^ 
that  a  halo  is  a  thing  of  which  so  little  is  practically  known,  that 
the  painter  is  at  liberty  to  subject  it  to  what  laws  he  will.  But, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  these  two  objections,  do  they  destroy 
the  sad,  yearning,  loving  look  of  that  wonderful  face,  the  great 
beauty  of  every  detail,  and  the  deep  religions  poetry  of  the  whole 
scene?  There  is  no  face  more  difficult  to  conceive,  and  there* 
fore  to  paint,  than  that  of  the  God-Man ;  and,  among  the  thou- 
sands of  artists  who  have  tried  it,  we  do  not  remember  one  who 
has  produced  what  is,  to  our  minds,  a  more  successfnl  head  than 
this.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  observations,  indeed,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  anything  else  than  cowardly  :  he  says,  '  To  those  whom 
Mr.   Hunf  s  imaginations  and  methods  satisfy,  it  would   be 
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utterly  futile  to  give  reasons  for  thinking  differently ;  and  the 
believers  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  relinquish  the  hope  to 
convert  the  unbelieving.  The  contest  is  one  that  posterity  only 
can  settle/  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  conviction  is  changed  by 
mere  argument;  but  that  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  duty 
of  giving  our  adversary  the  reasons  why  we  differ  from  him, 
especially  if  we  have  taken  on  us  the  o£Bce  of  critic.  By  a 
very  similar  piece  of  reasoning  to  Mr.  Taylor's,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  the  uselessness  of  all  criticism. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  hardly  fair  to  Herbert  or  Ary  Scheffer.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a  want  of  manliness 
in  a  great  deal  of  their  work,  and  that  the  coloor  of  the  latter 
is  very  far  irom  good ;  yet  we  cannot  concur  in  his  wholesale 
condemnation.  The  '  Magdalen  on  her  Way  to  the  Sepulchre,' 
by  the  former,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  dear,  cold  colour  of 
early  morning  very  well  rendered.  The  face,  with  its  look  of 
sorrow  and  perplexity,  almost  amounting  to  doubt,  is  a  very 
beautifnl  and  intellectual  one ;  truly  a  most  noble  head.  This 
element  of  doubt  has  scarcely  been  sufSciently  dwelt  upon  by 
the  many  painters  who  have  treated  scenes  between  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  yet  this  must  have  been  a  time  of 
fearful  trial  for  the  faith  of  the  young  Church,  which  scarcely  yet 
understood  the  true  mission  of  its  Head.  Herbert's  two  other 
pictures,  'A  Magdalen,'  and  the  'Outcast  of  the  People,' 
together  with  most  of  his  water  colours,  were  not  favourable 
specimens,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  give  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Palgrave.  The  one  painting  of  Ary 
Scheffer  is  not  a  particularly  favourite  example  of  ours :  we 
prefer  the  scenes  from  Fautt,  and  several  of  his  other  works; 
but  St.  Augustine's  head  is  not  the  weak  one  our  critic  would 
make  it  out  to  be :  it  shows  intellectoal  power,  as  well  as  devo- 
tional feeling.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  *  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Monica.'  Bnt  there  is  one  thing  whidi  this  artist's  men 
and  women  unquestionably  possess^  viz.,  sonls.  They  bear  signs 
'  of  having  within  them  something  that  holds  communion  with 
the  infinite  around,  and  that  is  not  bounded  by  the  world  of 
things  they  see,  and  feel,  and  hear.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
they  are  generally  dreamers,  and  neither  enei^tic  nor  self- 
reliant  ;  but  still  they  retain  the  excellence  we  have  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.    Of  Mr.  Dobson*s  and 
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Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  religious  pictures  Mr.  Palgrave  says^  with 
truths  that  they  are  pretty,  but  weak. 

In  animal  painting  the  continental  schools  run  us  hard,  but 
cannot  quite  come  up  with  us  yet.  Mademoiselle  Bosa 
Bonheur's  'Ploughing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Nerers'  is 
characterized  by  all  her  usual  Tigour.  Equally  forcible  is  M. 
Troyon's  '  Oxen  going  to  the  Plough.'  To  find  equally  power* 
ful  work  in  our  own  part  of  the  gallery,  it  was  necessary  to  ga 
to  Ward's  ' Alderney  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,'  and  to  his  'Boar; ' 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  we  have  found  it.  This  is 
genuine  animal  painting, — ^real,  downright,  honest  work, — and 
very  superior  to  the  over-smoothness  of  Cooper  and  the  Belgian 
painter  Yerboeckhoven,  though  the  gallery  contained  some  very 
creditable  specimens  by  both  of  them.  Their  works  have  great 
similarity  in  colour  and  treatment.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer'a  art 
is  totally  different  in  kind ;  be  does  not  so  much  aim  at  obtain- 
ing a  literal  transcript  of  the  animal,  as  at  getting  into  its  mys* 
terious .  mind,  and  showing  the  working  of  its  instincts  and 
affections.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
course,  the  painter  being  in  constant  danger  of  transferring 
the  workings  of  .his  own  mind  into  that  of  the  brute.  Nor  has 
Landseer  always  sailed  perfectly  dear  of  this  rock,  as  notably  in  his 
'  Diogenes  and  Alexander,'  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ;  unless,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  some  of  his  works 
are  less  studies  of  animals  than  satires  of  mankind,  such  satires 
as  Swift  has  given  us,  except  that  the  painter  of  the  '  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner'  has  a  vein  of  tenderness  and  kindliness  in  his 
heart  which  quite  separates  him  from  the  raging  misanthropy 
and  horrible  bitterness  of  Swift.  Of  his  works  exhibited  here, 
we  prefer  the  '  Combat— Night,'  and  the  ' Defeat— Morning; ' 
these  are  exquisitely  poetical  pictures.  In  the  first,  we  see  the 
two  '  antlered  monarchs  of  the  glen '  locked  in  deadly  struggle 
on  the  shores  of  a  mountain  tarn,  whose  waters  are  lashed  into 
fury  by  a  strong  mist-laden  breeae.  In  the  second,  the  night 
and  the  storm  have  both  fled  together;  the  tarn  is  as  smooth  as 
glass ;  the  light  of  the  morning  shines  rosy  and  dear  upon  the 
hill-tops ;  but  the  two  noble  beasts  lie  side  by  side  upon  the  rocks, 
dead ;  a  fox  prowls  round  their  carcasses,  and  the  birds  gather 
above. 

One  of  the  piany  advantages  derived  from  this  international 
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collection,  has  been  a  knowledge  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  art 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  We  are  free  to  confess  we 
were  not  aware  they  could  make  snch  a  display,  or  show  such 
painters  as  Exner,  H.  Hansen,  Sorensen  in  Denmark,  Tidemand 
in  Norway,  and  Hockert,  Miss  A.  Landegren,  and  Nordenberg 
in  Sweden.  Of  these,  the  greatest  is  undoubtedly  Tidemand. 
He  has  really  grappled  with  the  life  of  his  country,  and  given  ua 
revelations  of  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  go  home  to  our 
hearts  at  once.  For  his  people  are  related  to  us  by  blood  and 
faith,  though  the  kinship  is  somewhat  distant ;  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty iu  understanding  their  strong,  earnest  faces,  and  appre- 
ciating their  simple  and  deep-hearted  character.  Is  not  the  old 
couple  reading  their  Bible,  in  the  ^  Sunday  Afternoon,'  such  a 
scene  as  might  easily  be  found  in  many  a  cottage  of  old  £ng« 
land  ?  The  ^  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  Cripples  and 
Sick  Persons  in  a  Norwegian  Hut,'  is  a  fine  and  touching 
picture. 

Equally  fine  is  the  '  Haugians.'  It  represents  the  meeting  of 
a  religious  sect  in  Norway,  which  Mr.  Taylor  compares  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  The  various  feelings  called  forth  on 
such  an  occasion  are  well  depicted  in  the  faces  and  attitudes  of 
the  several  persons,  from  the  young  '  local  preacher '  who  stands 
on  the  stool  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  exhorting  his  fellow- 
religionists,  down  to  the  little  urchin  who  leans  against  his 
mother  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  fast  asleep.  The  '  Fare- 
well,' showing  the  parting  of  an  old,  bedridden  peasant  and  his 
wife  from  their  son  and  daughter*in-law,  is  a  very  beautiful  work. 
The  earnest  beauty  of  the  faces  of  Tidemand's  peasant  women  is 
very  remarkable;  as,  for  instance,  the  woman  who  is  supporting 
her  son  in  the  '  Sacrament,'  the  one  who  sits  in  deep  religious 
thought  in  the  '  Haugians,'  and  the  one  who  is  just  preparing 
to  depart  in  the  '  Farewell.'  The  '  Catechisation  by  a  School- 
master in  a  Norw^an  (Jountry  Church,'  shows  the  humorous, 
side  of  the  artist's  mind.  In  this  he  is  not  so  successful  as  ist 
his  serious  pieces,  only  because  his  success  in  those  is  so  great. 
His  colour  is  not  always  as  pure  and  clean  as  might  be  wished ; 
but  we  willingly  forgive  any  such  defect,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  new  and  pleasing  emotions  his  pictures  have  aroused  in 
our  minds.  Nordenberg's^  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  a  Swedish  Country  Church,'  and  '  Collection .  of  Tithes  in 
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Bcania/  are  reiy  good,  and  the  latter  most  humoroiis.  Squally 
80  are  J.  J.  Exner'a  '  Close  of  a  Feast — Morning/  and  '  Sunday 
Visit  to  Grandpapa — Island  of  Amach/  Altogether,  we  hope 
this  is  by  no  means  the  last  time  Scandinavia  will  afford  us  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  her  artistic  productions. 
-  Among  the  painters  who  have  given  ns  scenes  from  English 
everyday  life,  Mr.  Martineau  deserves  special  commendation. 
His  '  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home/  is  a  very  noble  and  careful 
work ;  as  Mr.  Palgrave  says,  it  is  a  novel,  or  at  least  a  novelette, 
in  colour.  A  '  fine  young  English  gentleman '  has  just  risen 
fiiom  the  last  dinner  he  is  to  take  in  the  old  mansion  that  has 
been  in  his  family  for  generations ;  a  betting-book,  and  several 
prints  of  the  winners  of  the  Derby,  kc.,  to  say  nothing  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  his  dress,  suflSciently  explain  the  reverse  of 
fortune  that  renders  his  leaving  the  place  necessary.  In  foolish 
bravado  he  tries  to  pass  the  matter  off  lightly,  and  holds  up 
a  glass  of  champagne ;  his  son,  a  curious  repetition  of  himself 
in  face,  figure,  and  attitude,  does  the  same.  His  noble  wife 
sits  at  the  table,  looking  over  advertisements  of  furnished 
lodgings,  and  sadly  bends  back  towards  him,  either  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  draw  his  attention  to  more  serious  business,  or  to 
prevent  his  teaching  the  child  to  drink.  His  weeping  mother 
is  paying  the  auctioneer  for  some  few  articles,  rendered  dear  by 
old  associations,  which  she  has  purchased  from  him  at  a  valua* 
tion.  The  many  antique  ornaments  and  articles  of  furniture 
scattered  about  the  fine  old  room  are  ticketed  with  lots  for  the 
ensuing  sale;  and  one  ci  the  auctioneer's  assistants  is  busy 
taking  some  of  them  down  in  the  passage.  This  is  too  often 
what  children  call '  a  true  story.'  The  colour  and  execution  are 
excellent.  Squally  good  is  Mr.  H.  O'Neil's  'Eastward  Ho  I ' 
It  shows  us  the  friends  and  relations  of  a  party  of  scldiers 
eoming  down  the  side  of  the  troop- ship,  which  is  just  about  to 
sail  for  India.  The  officers  uad  soldiers  crowd  round  the  st^a, 
and  about  the  bulwarks,  to  get  a  last  look,  and  a  last  word^ 
frem  their  loved  ones.  A  widow,  who  has  just  bid  good-bye  to 
her  bonny  boy,  hides  her  face  as  she  goes  down,  while  her 
little  daughter  waves  him  back  a  half  smilii]^,  half  tearful, 
farewell ;  a  young  officer  kisses  his  lady-love  as  she  leaves  the 
deck ;  a  sad  soldier's  wife  is  helped  off  the  bottom  step  by  a 
kind-hearted  sailor;  the  ship's  officer,  whom  long  acquaintance 
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tnth  snch  scenes  has  rendered  callous^  smokes  his  cigar  ia 
pompous  dignity;  but  the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  woman 
coming  down  with  the  child  on  her  right  arm,  who  has 
stretched  out  her  left  to  meet  the  hand  her  husband  has 
extended  over  the  bulwarks,  so  that  they  may  feel  one  another^s 
touch  as  long  as  possible,  and  who  gaees  up  at  him  with  such  a 
look  of  unutterable  love.  This  was  one  of  the  most  touching 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  Let  it  be  compared  in  thought 
with  Mr.  r.  M.  Brown's  'Last  of  England.'  Mr.  O'Neil's 
other  picture  of  'a  Volunteer'  preparing  to  leave  a  wreck  and 
swim  to  shore,  so  as  to  establish  a  communication  and  save  the 
passengers  and  crew,  is  not  so  satisfactory ;  he  has  not  quite 
shown  himself  equal  to. the  occasion.  Mr.  Faed  is  not  very 
well  represented ;  his  '  First  Break  in  the  Family '  has  consider- 
able merits,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the  '  From  ]>awn  to  Sunset,' 
exhibited  in  last  year's  Academy. 

•  And  now  that  we  have  ended  our  necessarily  brief  and  cursory 
observations,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  g^reat  profit  and 
pleasure  derived  from  such  general  gatherings  of  the  art  of 
Europe,  and  especially  on  the  desirability  of  making  them  more 
frequent.  The  benefit  is  similar  in  kind  to  that  derived  from 
4he  display  of  the  selected  merchandise  of  the  woiid  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Exhibition ;  for  no  nation  can  stand  aloof  from  its 
bellows  either  in  literature,  manufacture,  science,  oor  art,  unless 
it  consents  to  lag  far  behind  them  in  the  race.  Providence  has 
wisely  bestowed  different  gifts  on  all,  in  an  as  in  other  things, 
»&d  it  is  a  pity  if  each  does  not  profit  by  the  variom  excellences 
of  the  others.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  nnable, 
from  want  of  time  or  ineans,  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing  the  art  of  the  varitras  eountries,  and  who  yet  take  great 
and  beneficial  interest  in  it.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
an  ut  exhibition  is  London  oftener  than  once  in  eleven  years  ? 
This  tuggettioo  is  the  more  worthy  of  being  consi^red,  if,  as 
now  seems  but  %f)o  probable,  the  present  intemalamal  display 
will  not  be  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  For.  it  la 
understood  that  an  opinion  prevails  very  generally  among  the 
manufacturers  that,  considering  the  exhibitions  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere,  one  every  eleven  years  in  London  would  be  too 
much  ;    and   that,  if  they  are  so  multiplied,  the  advantages 
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derired  from  them  will  not  compenaate  for  the  loss  of  time 
and  trouble  involved.  But  the  same  objections  do  not  lie 
against  an  international  art  exhibition  >  and  we  certainly  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  if  one  oonld  be  instituted  every  five 
years.  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  our  own  art  is  very 
adequately  represented  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal 
Academy^  water-colour  societiesy  ftc. ;  and  that  foreign  art  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  represented  in  the  rooms  of  the  French  £xhi« 
bition  in  Pall  Mall.  But  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  con- 
fined  nearly  entirely  to  the  works  of  French,  and  occasionally 
Belgian,  painters;  and  even  they  scarcely  do  more  than  send  a 
few  of  their  pictures  which  they  wish  to  dispose  of  in  this  country : 
and,  as  regards  the  former,  it  would  certainly  be  a  public  benefit  if 
the  owners  of  the  best  works  painted  in  the  course  of  the  five 
preceding  years  could  spare  them  to  be  seen  once  more  after  they 
had  left  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  the  other  galleries.  Now 
they  are  seen  and  admired  by  many  for  a  few  summer  months, 
and  then  go  into  comparative  oblivion,  or,  at  any  rate,  retirement. 
If  this  could  be  done,  with  what  pleasure  should  we  not  welcome 
our  old  fikvourites  I  Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
such  scheme  presents  great  difficulties :  many  of  the  artists  and 
owners  of  pictures  might  scarcely  deem  it  worth  their  while  to 
incur  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  attending  on  the  transport 
of  their  property  to  a  distant  country;  though,  as  the  English 
are  by  no  means  niggardly  in  their  dealings  with  art,  it  might 
even,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  be  to  their  advantage  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  exhibiting  in  London.  Again  it 
might  be  nqped,  that  an  exhibition  of  art  alone  would  not  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  necessary  number  of  ^ectators 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  expense.  But  the  remembrance 
of  Manchester  rises  to  contradict  any  such  objection.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  difficulties,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  will  be 
surmounted,  and  that  we  shall  have  another  Litemational 
Exhibition  of  Art,  before  the  very  problematical  period  when 
we  may  again  expect  to  see  the  world's  industry  colleeted  under 
one  roof. 
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Art.  hi.— St.  Clemenfs  Eve.    A  Play.    By  Henry  Taylor, 
Author  of '  Philip  van  Artevdde/    London.     1862. 

It  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  welcome  the  re-appear- 
anoe  of  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Henry  Taylor.  A  generation  of 
hurried  readers  has  given  rise  to  a  world  of  hasty  writing,  and 
the  higher  qualities  of  composition  are  in  danger  of  heing  fatally 
discouraged.  We  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  quarrelling  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  it  operates  in  literature  and  art. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  an  evil ;  for  the  stimulus  of  competition  has 
certainly  raised  the  quality  of  regular  professional  writing.  Yet 
it  t^  refreshing  by  way  of  change  to  meet  with  a  book  which 
does  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  inspirations  of  trade, — which 
comes  with  evidences  of  loving  care  in  every  part  of  its  com- 
position, — ^which  reminds  one  gracefully  of  the  old  classic  lite- 
rature of  our  country,  and  breathes  in  every  line  the  spirit  of 
a  pure  and  cultivated  taste.  Such  a  book  is  that  which  lies 
before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  new  drama  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Taylor.  It  is  full  of  quiet  beauties  as  a  work  of  art,  and  offers 
many  quaint  pictures  of  an  early  epoch  of  the  history  of  France. 
There  is  little  in  the  volume  to  make  it  popular,  and  the  poetic 
connoisseur  must  have  a  rare  appreciation  who  enters  into  all  its 
nice  and  scholarly  merits.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  the  school  of 
Delaroche, — ^the  signature  of  genius  is  not  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  impression  of  the  whole  is  far  less  deep.  Neither  is 
this  play  eminently  dramatic:  it  is  rather  a  succession  of 
scenes  linked  skilfully  together,  and  distinguished  more  by 
truth  of  detail  than  by  force  or  unity  of  conception.  Hence  a 
first  perusal  is  not  attended-by  any  very  striking  effect;  but  a 
second  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  delicate  traits  of  character 
showing  with  more  distinctness,  and  noble  sentiments  couched 
in  pure  Saxon  phrase. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Taylor's  new  drama  is  laid  in  the  capital  of 
France,  and  its  action  passes  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  citizens  of  Paris  were  then  a  turbulent  and 
superstitious  people,  divided  into  factions,  but  for  the  most 
part  loyally  attached  to  the  person  of  their  afflicted  Sovereign, 
Charles  YI.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Charles  to  suffer  fits  of 
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mental  alienatioa ;  but  this  misfortune  was  not  without  a  miti- 
gating circumstance^  since  it  relieved  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  '  from  all  responsibility  for  their  sufferings, — showing 
how  deprivation  of  power  in  a  Sovereign  may  tend  to  enhance, 
rather  than  abate,  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  people/  In  the 
intervals  of  his  attacks  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  royal  duties, 
but  evinced  a  real  sympathy  with  the  citizens  in  their  own 
sufferings.  His  brother  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  personage  or  hero  of  this  dramatic  poem  ; 
— in  his  character  the  reader  is  most  interested,  and  the  issues 
of  the  play  turn  upon  his  fortunes.  Louis  is  no  faultless  hero, 
but  magnanimity  is  among  his  saving  virtues;  while  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  his  cousin  and  his  rival,  has  no  great  quality  to 
redeem  the  vices  of  his  character.  In  his  delineation  of  these 
princes,  our  author  adheres  with  sufficient  closeness  to  histo- 
rical tradition,  and  well  it  serves  the  purpose  of  his  dramatic 
chronicle. 

The  incident  on  which  the  story  turns  is  very  slight,  but 
characteristic  of  that  age  of  violence.  The  Bastard  of  Mon- 
targis,  a  principal  follower  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  plans  the 
forcible  abduction  of  lolande  de  Eemy,  a  pupil  in  a  convent  of 
Celestines,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  this  design  he 
is  foiled  by  the  founder  and  patron  himself,  who  conceives  a 
pure  and  exalted  passion  for  lolande,  that  promises  to  draw 
him  from  the  errors  of  a  reckless  youth.  But  the  Bastard  of 
Montargis  has  vowed  the  Duke^s  destruction.  With  that  object 
he  would  fain  revive  the  personal  feud  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
whose  reconciliation  is  only  of  recent  date,  though  apparently 
sincere.  The  amjty  of  the  royal  cousins  is  not,  however,  easily 
disturbed,  till  Montargis  inflames  the  jealousy  of  his  chief  by 
secretly  conveying  a  portrait  of  his  Duchess  into  Orleans'  pri* 
vate  chamber,  and  as  secretly  revealing  it  to  the  enraged  hus- 
band. Burgundy  vows  to  avenge  the  insult  by  the  immediate 
death  of  his  cousin,  and  reluctantly  remits  the  task  of  vengeance 
from  his  own  hand  to  that  of  his  ready  follower.  In  the  mean- 
time the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  becomes  nearly  involved 
with  that  of  lolande  de  Remy.  The  Duke  is  tenderly  attached 
to  the  King,  his  brother,  for  whose  mental  affliction  every 
remedy  has  been  sought  in  vain ;  and  now  his  fraternal  aeal  is 
seconded  by  the  naw  affection  thai  inqpires  him.    According  to 
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the  superstition  of  the  time,  it  is  thought  that  if  a  maid  of 
saintly  and  unstillied  purity,  bearing  that  most  precious  relic  of 
the  Conyent,  the  tears  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, — 

'  Shed  as  she  stood  before  the  tomb  of  ChriBt, 
Ere  Christ  appeared, — 

shall  solemnly  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  that  molest  the  King,  his 
malady  will  cease  from  that  time  forth.  In  humble  but  enthusi« 
astic  trust,  the  youthful  lolande  performs  this  function ;  it  sig- 
nally fails  in  the  desired  effect,-^the  King's  malady  returns  in 
violence  upon  him,  and  he  bids  them  take  away  his  sword. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  proUgie  have  now  a  common 
danger.  The  former  has  given  a  handle  to  his  enemies,  and 
both  are  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  the  populace.  The 
sacred  relics  of  St.  Magdalene  are  thought  to  be  proCuied ;  and 
lolande  de  Bemy  is  pronounced  a  sorceress.  While  the  Coun- 
cil signs  the  warrant  for  the  death  by  fire  of  the  unfortunate 
maid,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  hastens  to  her  defence;  but  the 
Bastard  of  Montaigis  intercepts  his  steps,  and  stabs  him  in  the 
dark, — his  own  squire,  De  Vezelay,  arriving  too  late  to  save 
him,  and  only  in  time  to  bear  his  fainting  person  to  the  convent 
of  the  Celestines.  There  the  last  scene  discloses  the  body  of 
the  Duke,  watched  by  the  kneeling  form  of  lolande;  she  starts 
up  on  the  bleeding  of  the  wound  afresh,  and  the  entry  of  the 
murderer,  Montargis,  who  receives  his  quittance  at  the  hand  of 
Yezelay.  Meantime  the  howling  populace  demand  the  life  of 
the  sorceress  who  has  bewitched  their  King;  lolande  throws 
wide  the  window ;  an  arrow  from  the  crowd  pierces  her  bosom ; 
she  falls,  and,  with  some  words  of  pious  resignation,  dies.  All 
this  occurs  on  St.  Clement's  Eve, — a  time  that  had  long  been 
ominously  foreboded  by  the  House  of  Orleans. 

Such  is  the  mere  outline  of  Mr,  Taylor's  dramatic  poem ;  and 
with  him  (as  we  have  intimated)  it  is  more  emphatically  true 
that  the  detail  and  the  shading  are  aU  in  all.  Even  the 
beauties  are  of  that  chaste  and  equable  description,  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  author's  style 
by  means  of  short  quotations.  Sweetness  and  nobleness  are 
diffused  throughout  the  whole;  not  lavished  in  passages  of 
sudden  greatness,  but  showing  tenderly  in  every  line  and 
phrase.    We  read  the  poem  as  we  walk  a  flowery  meadow, — a 
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blossom  lurks  at  every  step,  and  beauty  and  fragrance  are  the 
very  path  we  tread.  Much  of  the  delicate  humour  and  by-play 
reminds  us  of  the  Shakspearean  comedy ;  the  lyrics  have  the 
same  delightful  tunveiS.  The  verses  of  the  court-fool  (p.  48) 
are  a  good  specimen  of  motley  wit  and  wisdom^  after  the  same 
exquisite  model.  Yet  we  like  Mr.  Taylor  best  in  his  serious 
and  moral  mood.  His  style  is  hardly  flexible  enough  for  the 
play  of  jest  and  merriment;  and^  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  too 
frigid  and  scholastic  for  most  dramatic  purposes;  but  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  high*toned  sentiment,  for  the  expression  of 
fervid  or  exalted  passion  working  itself  clear  of  all  unworthi-i 
ness,  his  genius  rises  into  its  proper  element,  and  vindicates  the 
eternal  beauty  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  interview  between 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  lolande  de  Remy,  to  which  the  former 
is  admitted  incogniio  by  the  Abbess  of  the  Celestines,  is  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  and  is  happily  improved  by  our  author. 
We  may  quote  a  part  of  it  for  the  reader's  gratification : — 

'  DuKi  or  OsLEi^VB.   Once  in  a  midnight  march — 'twas  when  the  war 
With  -Brittany  broke  out—tired  with  the  din 
And  tumult  of  the  host,  I  left  the  road, 
And  in  the  distant  cloisters  of  a  wood 
Dismounted  and  sat  down.     The  imtroubled  moon 
Kept  thro'  the  silent  skies  a  cloudless  course, 
And  kissed  and  hallowed  with  her  tender  light 
Young  leaf  and  mossy  trunk,  and  on  the  sward 
Black  shadows  slumbered  softly,  oounterchanged 
With  silver  bars.     Majestic  and  serene, 
1  said,  is  Nature*s  night,  and  what  is  Man*s  p 
Then  from  the  secret  heart  of  some  recess 
Gushed  the  sweet  noctums  of  that  serious  bird 
Whose  love-note  never  sleeps.     With  glad  surprise 
Her  music  thrilled  the  bosom  of  the  wood, 
And,  like  an  angeVs  message,  entered  mine. 
Why  wander  back  my  thoughts  to  that  night  march  P 
Can  you  divine  P  or  must  £  tell  you  why  P 
The  world  without  and  world  within  this  precinct 
Are  to  my  heart,  the  one  the  hurrying  march, 
With  riot,  outrage,  ribaldry,  and  noise. 
Insulting  Night ;  the  other,  deep  repose, 
That  listens  only  to  a  love-taught  song, 
And  throbs  with  gentlest  joy. 

IoljlKDX.  What  march  was  that  p 

Said  you  the  Breton  War  P     Tou  followed  then 
The  banner  of  the  Foxmder  of  this  House, 
His  Grace  of  Orleans.    He  is  brave,  they  say, 
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But  wild  of  life,  ftnd  though  abounding  oft 

In  works  of  grace  and  penitence,  yet  as  oft 
*        Passing  to  sin,  and  dangerous  even  to  those 

His  bounty  sheltered. 
Dx7KS  01*  Obleah 8.  By  his  enemies 

All  this  is  said,  and  more.    Are  you,  then,  one  P 
loXiAJTDB.     Nay ;  I  know  notbing  but  the  gossiping  tales 

That  flit  like  bats  about  these  convent  walls, 

Where  twilight  reigns.     Gladly  would  I  believe 

Our  Founder  faultless,  if  I  might ;  but  you, 

Living  in  courts  and  camps,  must  know  him  well. 
DuKB  ov  Oblsans.  He  is  not  faultless. 
loLAirnB.  Are  his  faults  as  grave 

As  tattling  tongues  relate  P 
DuKS  01*  Obleakb.  They  're  grave  enough. 

loLAKDE.     Are  you,  then,  to  be  numbered  in  the  file 

Of  the  Duke's  enemies  P 
Duke  oi*  Obleaits.  Indeed  I  am. 

No  one  hath  hurt  him  more. 
Iolabde.  What  is  your  name  P 

The  Abbess  vows — what  I  but  scantily  credit — 

She  knows  it  not.     May  I  not  know  it  P     No  P 

She  says  you  are  of  credit  ¥rith  the  Court, 

And  hope,  through  certain  ministries  of  ours 

With  holy  relics,  to  restore  to  health 

One  whom  the  Founder  hath  in  high  regard. 
Duke  op  Obleajnb.     Soon  will  you  know  mine  errand  and  my  name ; 

My  name  too  soon  for  me.     It  is  well  known 

To  calumny.    When  told  it,  will  you  fly, 

And  banish  me  your  presence  ? 
loiiAirDE.  Never.    No ; 

If  calumny  assail  you,  much  the  more 

Be  gratitude  intent  to  do  you  right. 

That  you  are  true,  and  generous,  and  brave, 

Not  ail  the  falsehood  which  the  world  can  forge 

Shall  sunder  from  my  faith. 
Duke  of  Obleanb.  Yet  is  there  more ; 

I  said  that  calumny  had  soiled  my  name, 

Which  is  a  truth.     But  bitterer  truth 's  behind. 

My  life  deserves  not  that  my  name  stand  clear ; 

I  claim  but  to  be  true ;  save  loyalty. 

Few  gifts  of  grace  are  mine. 
lOLAKDE.  But  you  are  young. 

And  you  will  grow  in  grace. 
Duke  of  Obleaits.  It  should  be  so ; 

But  hardly  may  I  dare  to  say  it  will. 

I  came  upon  a  holy  errand  hither ; 

Yet  something  but  half  holy  in  my  heart 

Detains  my  tongue  from  t^ing  it»    . 
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loLANDi.  Tour  wordi 

Are  straigely  dark.    I  guess  noft  what  you  Biean, 
And  almost  fear  to  ask,    I  know  but  little* 
Tet  know  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  world 
I  have  but  heard  of.    May  I  trust  in  you  ? 
.  Oh,  that 't  were  posqiUe  to  trust  in  you 
With  boundless  and  inalterable  faith ! 
Oh,  that 't  were  possible  to  east  my  soul 
On  you  as  on  the  pillar  of  its  strength  I 
But  you,  too,  you  are  weak ;  you  say  you  are ; 
And  only  Qod  is  strong,  and  in  His  strength. 
And  in  none  other  strwgth,  may  streogth  be  found ; 
And  in  His  love,  and  in  none  other  love, 
His  child  may  win  an  unbewildering  love,-** 
Love  without  danger,  measureless  content. 
Leave  her  to  seds  it  there.* 

Here  we  must  pause,  though  th^  scene  advaucea  in  interest. 
The  duke  reveals  the  existenee  of  a  tie  which  forbids  his  most 
cherished  wishes,  and  lolande  breaks  into  a  passionate  rebuke 
of  his  presumption,  and  begins  in  earnest  to  quell  down  every 
sentiment  of  tenderness  in  her  own  breast. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  this  volume  is  that 
of  Eobert  the  Hermit.  He  seems  to  be  intended  to  represent 
the  better  aspect  of  religion  in  that  age  of  superstition ;  and  the 
pure  enthusiasm  which  animates  both  him  and  lolande  de 
Remy  affords  a  fine  contrast  to  the  gross  delusions  of  the 
people  and  the  cruel  frauds  of  the  monks.  Robert  is,  of  course, 
not  free  from  superstition ;  he  looks  for  the  happiest  results 
from  the  application  of  the  tears  of  St.  Magdalene,  and  urges 
this  duty  on  the  reluctant  maiden.  When  the  occasion  arrives, 
he  invokes  the  blessing  of  Heaven  in  strains  of  great  beauty. 
These  are  too  long  to  quote ;  but  we  may  find  space  for  the 
brief  and  passionate  apostrophe  which  he  addresses  to  the 

sainted  Magdalene ; — 

'Othou 
Bedeem'd  from  sinful  love  by  love  Divine, 
Who,  weeping  in  the  darkness  nigh  the  tomb, 
Wast  by  the  angels  bidden  not  to  mourn, 
For  Christ  was  risen,  which  heard  thou  went'st  thy  way 
With  fear  and  with  great  joy, — teach  us  to  weep 
In  such  wise  that  great  joy  may  come  through  tears, 
Knowing  Him  risen :  thou  debtor  unto  whom 
Love  brought  forgiveness  and  forgiveness  love, 
Bedoundii^  ef^^h  to  other,  ask  for  us 
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That  love  and  pajpdon  our  great  debt  demands : 
Thou  who  with  tears  didst  wash  the  feet  of  Christ, 
Wash  them  again  with  tears,  wash  them  again 
With  teara  of  intercession  for  the  sins 
Of  God's  afflicted  servant^  Charles  of  I^ran^^e,' 

The  iaaue  of  this  pious  conjuration^  as  already  intimated,  ia 
not  favourable.  The  King  almost  immediately  suffers  a 
relapse ;  the  evil  spirit  returns  with  sevenfold  violence,  and  the 
people  are  roused  both  to  anger  and  compassion.  From  thia 
time  lolande  loses  something  of  her  confidence  in  the  mercy 
and  acceptance  of  Heaven^  and  might  be  an  easy  prey  to 
temptation  through  despair.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  extorted 
the  promise  of  another  interview,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to 
urge  her  flight  with  him.  Perhaps  such  a  proposition  was  only 
too  natural  under  the  circumstances, — only  too  consistent  with 
the  temper  of  the  royal  lover,  attracted  rather  than  converted  by 
a  loftier  form  of  excellence  in  the  object  of  his  love.  Yet  not  less 
certainly  it  grievously  assoils  the  hero's  fame;  it  tends  to  lower 
the  crest  of  his  pretensions,  and  shows  him  to  have  belonged 
(as  our  author  in  his  preface  says  of  the  Duke's  historic 
prototype)  to  a  chivalry  that  was  neither  virtuous  nor  stain- 
less.  The  scene  has  at  least  the  warrant  of  dramatic  propriety. 
Nor  is  morality  left  unvindicated  in  the  end.  The  lover's 
error  is  momentary  and  the  reparation  prompt.  The  pitiful 
appeal  of  lolande  recalls  his  knightly  spirit ; — then  the  alarm 
suddenly  occurs,  lolande  is  driven  to  sanctuary,  and  the  mercy 
of  death  speedily  divides  them  for  ever. 

Such  are  the  incidents  and  moral  of  this  elegant  performance. 
We  cannot  claim  for  it  the  high  place  and  comprehensive 
merits  of  Philip  van  Artevelde;  it  lacks  the  force  which  dis- 
tinguishes  at  least  one  of  the  characters  in  Edunn  the  Fair ; 
but  it  has  many  of  the  attractive  qualities  of  both  these 
dramas,  and  shows  perhaps  a  superior  exercise  of  art  to  either. 
The  action  is  conducted  with  great  skill,  and  brought  to  a  sad 
inevitable  dose.  The  principal  characters  have  individuality, 
though  not  very  strongly  marked ;  and  the  whole  piece  is  in  admi- 
rable keeping  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Paris  in  the  troubled 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  its  poetic  quality  the 
reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  even  firom  the  luief  extracts 
we  have  made,    Tbo«e  familiar  with  tbQ  dramatic  compositioQa 
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of  Mr.  Taylor  will  recognise  his  peculiar  dignity  of  language, 
and  the  noble  though  somewhat  laboured  style  of  his  blank 
Terse.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  our  author's  most  character- 
istic merit  is  inseparable  from  an  equally  characteristic  defect ; 
for  the  one  arises  out  of  the  other.  His  uniformity  of  polish 
and  unfailing  purity  of  sentiment  have  the  effect  of  monotone 
and  mannerism ;  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  poet  cannot 
entirely  compensate  the  weakness  and  deficiency  of  the 
dramatist.  Yet  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Taylor's  writings — and  they 
are  an  increasing  number — find  a  charm  in  this  very  constancy 
of  manner,  and  even  in  this  ela>)orate  and  formal  speech.  They 
are  pleased  to  hear  the  same  fine  strains  of  moralising  from 
the  lips  of  Comnenus  and  of  Artevelde,  and  renew  their 
pleasure  when  the  same  pure  notes  dwell  for  a  moment  in  the 
pleading  voice  of  Orleans.  The  enjoyment  they  derive  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  yielded  by  his  thoughtful  minor 
poems,  and  especially  by  the  lines  which  so  beautifully  com- 
memorate the  virtues  of  his  friend  young  Villiers. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  dramatic. 
The  soil  of  his  invention  is  naturally  poor;  and  only  by  good 
tilth  and  husbandry, — ^by  careful  intellectual  culture  turning 
the  accretions  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  best  account, — 
has  he  at  all  succeeded  in  giving  variety  and  character  to  so 
many  as  five  dramatic  pieces.  We  would  recommend  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  success  he  has  attained  in  this 
department,  and  in  the  future  to  cast  the  products  of  his  refined 
and  thoughtful  intellect  in  other  forms.  His  muse  is  essentially 
lyrical;  and  so  long  and  so  far  as  poetry  retains  his  loving 
service,  we  hope  to  be  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  measures 
of  ode  and  song,  bars  of  melodious  wisdom,  resembling  the 
happiest  strains  which  parted  the  lips  of  Wordsworth.  But 
there  is  another  walk  of  literature  to  which  we  would  preferably 
invite  our  author.  The  intellect  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  reflective 
and  philosophical,  that  its  maturest  efforts  should  rather  be 
devoted  to  enriching  the  stock  of  classic  English  prose.  This 
is  not  with  him  a  novel  and  untried  department.  Among  his 
earliest  publications  is  a  little  volume  entitled.  The  Staieeman. 
It  contains  maxims  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
enter  upon  public  or  official  life;  and  though  its  scope  and 
^pose  have  not  been  well  appreciated,  and  tiiough  its  author 
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wonld  probably  now  pronounce  it  an  inadequate  exponent  of  his 
views,  and  modify  the  claim  suggested  by  its  title,  we  cannot 
but  deem  it  the  most  pithy  and  sententious  production  of  its 
class  which  has  appeared  since  the  date  of  Bacon's  Essays. 
This  manual  of  administrative  wisdom  is  now  extremely  rare* 
Better  known  to  the  reading  worlds  and  more  interesting  to 
society  at  lai^,  is  another  prose  production  of  our  author. 
Notes  on  Ltfe.  Both  in  matter  and  style,  the  book  is  nearly 
perfect.  The  Essay  on  Choice  in  Marriage  is  eminently 
beautiful ;  that  on  the  Life  Poetic  is  a  fine  example  of  elegant 
and  '  numerous  ^  prose.  The  volume  consists  of  little  more  than 
a  hundred  pages,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  single  florin ;  yet 
no  production  of  our  day  is  more  truly  classical,  and  none  more 
likely  to  become  a  favourite  in  the  future*  It  may  be  winnowed 
by  the  fan  of  criticism  without  yielding  a  pellicle  of  chaff;  and 
only  too  small  is  the  heap  of  golden  grain. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  silent  now  for  many  years.  TVe  cannot 
accept  St.  Clement* s  Eve  as  the  only  tribute  of  his  genius  for  so 
long  a  term,  TVe  indulge  the  hope  that  some  superior  flight  of 
his  muse,— or,  better  still,  some  more  important  fruit  of  his 
philosophy,  of  which  the  works  last  mentioned  may  be  oon« 
sidered  foretastes, — ^has  already  advanced  towards  perfecticm 
in  his  studious  retirement.  We  long  to  welcome  from  his 
hand  a  work  that  shall  rebuke  the  heartless  sciolism  of  the 
present  age,  and  remain  a  worthy  monument  of  his  own  dis- 
ciplined and  thoughtful  powers* 
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Art.  IV. — Uie  British  Association  for  ihs  Advancement  ^f 
Science  at  Cambridge. 

Thk  recent  Meeting  of  the  Brithli  Aflsociation  for  the  AdTance- 
ttient  of  Science  at  Cambridge  was  neither  its  first  nor  its  most 
enthnaiastic  one  in  that  University  town.  In  1883,  when  the 
organisation  of  the  Association  was  scarcely  completed,  it  met 
nnder  the  shadow  of  the  same  colleges,  and  it  was  there  that 
its  first-fruits  were  gathered  in  the  resnlts  of  experiments  insti- 
tuted expressly  at  its  request.  But  how  many  who  sat  in  the 
Senate  House  on  that  occasion,  and  listened  to  Sedgwick's 
brilliant  speech,  haye  gone  hence ;  some  leading  no  name,  others 
leaving  names  yet  remembered,  and  held  in  the  highest  honour ! 
No  longer  will  Buckland  explore  stone  quarries,  and  preach 
geology  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  no  longer  will  De  La  Beche 
plan  geological  surveys,  and  busy  himself  with  his  '  Geological 
Observer.'  And  how  many  others  who  gave  or  received  instruc- 
tion in  that  first  meeting,  and  who  heard  from  Malibran,  in  the 
University  church,  those  strains  which  still  ring  in  the  memory 
of  all  who  listened  to  them,  were  absent  from  this  second  meeting  I 
But  Science  dies  not  with  the  philosopher;  it  even  gathers  new  Kfe 
out  of  the  decay  of  old  themes,  becomes  young  again  in  new 
and  ardent  inquirers,  and  with  renewed  energies,  and  an  almost 
immortal  youth,  regards  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  only 
a  fleeting  shadow  upon  the  great  dial  of  Knowledge. 

It  was  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  Meeting  of  1833,  that  one  of 
the  chief  literary  ornaments  of  that  University,  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  directed  attention  to  the  subjectof  the  tide- wave.  He  there 
explained  that  the  great  wave  which  initiates  the  tidal  movements 
took  a  course  which  might  be  accurately  observed,nndthetime  noted 
at  which  it  reached  particular  stations.  He  there  first  demanded 
for  these  observations  pecuniary  grants,  which  have  now  reached 
the  sum  of  £1,800,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  course  of  the  tide- 
wave  has  been  determined  in  relation  to  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  United  States,  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the 
East  Coast  of  Australia.  To  enlarge  and  complete  the  observa- 
tions then  b^un,  a  special  vessel  is  required ;  and  no  doubt  the 
influence  of  the  Association  will  soon  secure  a  ship  and  a 
competent  crew.     Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Dr.   Whewell 
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still  liyes  aad  labour^ ;  and  what  he  has  accoikipKshed  in  science 
and  literature  since  the  first  meeting  at  Cambridge  is  indeed 
memorable  for  one  man.  He  has  given  to  the  pnblic  tile  results  of 
ample  explorations  on  the  history  of  science  and  philos6phy ;  he 
has  discussed  the  habitabilitj  of  other  and  higher  worlds ;  he  has 
conversed  deeply  with  Plato^  and  enabled  the  English  reader  to 
do  the  same ;  he  has^  moreover^  expatiated  in  the  field  of  ethics, 
and  issued  Elements  c/  Merdliiy  and  Lectures  on  Systematic 
MoraUty^  No  principal  department  of  inquiry  seems  to  b^ 
strange  to  him.  As  a  most  accomplished  and  vematile  philoso- 
pher^ no  name  at  the  late  meeting  stood  higher,  and  none 
commanded  more  respect  He  was  honoured  in  his  own  field 
of  triumph,  and  crowned  with  heartily  bestowed  laurels. 

That  the  late  meeting  oS  the  Association  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
scientifically  interesting  one,  must  be  acknowledged,  and  at  least 
in  some  of  the  sections  important  and  instructive  papers  were 
read.  It  was,  periiaps,  in  the  discussions  that  an  abs^ioe  of 
animation  was  chiefly  felt.  Undoubtedly  the  most  energBtic» 
indeed  almost  angry,  discussion  took  place  in  the  section  for 
Zoology  and  Physiology,  when  Professor  Owen  had  read  his 
paper '  On  the  Zoological  Significance  <£  the  Brain  and  Limb 
Characters  of  Man,  with  Bemarks  on  the  Cast  of  the  Biuin  of  the 
Oorilla.'  The  Professor  exhibited  two  casts,  one  being  thi 
human  brain,  which  had  been  hardened  in  spirits  and  tfa^refoi^  not 
preserved  in  its  original  form,  although  sufficiently  illustrstive; 
the  other  being  a  oast  taken  firom  the  interior  of  the  oranium  of 
the  gorilla.  He  contended  that,  by  examining  these  casts,  thd 
difference  between  the  brain  of  man  and  that  of  monkeys  wat  at 
once  perceptible.  In  the  brain  of  man,  tiie  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  overk^ped  to  a  considerable  extent  $  whieresa> 
in  the  goiiUa  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  did  mott 
project  beyond  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  ane^  the 
posterior  lobes  were  marked  and  prominenti  in  the  other  they  are 
deficient.  He  felt  persuaded,  firom  a  very  jffOlonged  investigation 
into  the  characters  of  animals,  that  the  characteie  of  the  brain 
are  the  most  steadfast;  and  he  had  been  induced,  after  many 
years  pf  study,  to  propose  his  classification  of  the  mammalia^, 
which  was  ba«ed  upon  the  development  of  their  bmin  straetuve. 
Man  had  been  placed  by  him  in  a  distinct  sub-kingdom,  (which 
he.  had  nsmed  Arehanoepbala,)  owing  to  the  prominence  ^  the 
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posterior  lobes  of  his  brain,  the  existence  of  a  posterior  oormi  in 
the  lateral  Tentides,  and  the  presence  of  the  hippocampus  minor 
in  the  posterior  comu.  These  distinctions  between  the  brain  of 
man  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  mammalia  were  very 
mariLed,  and  the  rise  in  them  was  a  very  abrupt  one.  Thoa 
man  was  elevated  from  the  sub-kingdom  to  which  the  monkeys 
belonged,  and  placed  by  himself  in  a  distinct  sub-kingdom. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  statements  of  the  physiologist  who 
has  been  called  the  British  Cuvier;  and  they  were  but  repeti- 
tions of  formerly-announced  views.  They  might  in  this  form 
be  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  other  physiologists ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  instantly  seiased  upon  by  the  president  of  the 
section.  Professor  Huxley.  This  accomplished  physiologist  is 
the  vigilant,  bold,  and  open  opponent  of  I^fessor  Owen.  There 
has  long  existed  a  rivalry  between  them  which  the  public  generally 
little  suspected,  even  perhaps  little  heeded ;  in  scientific  cirdes, 
however,  it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark,  and  either  of 
amusement  or  disapprobation.  Huxley  is  much  the  younger 
man ;  and  is  thought  by  his  friends  to  represent  advanced  riews. 
Owen  stands  upon  his  broad  and  stable  reputation ;  but  he  is 
neither  easy  in  private  under  the  vigilance  of  his  rival,  nor 
indifferent  to  it  in  public.  He  eridently  feels  that  he  must 
look  to  his  laurels,  although  they  are  green  and  ample.  Huxley 
has  a  higher  reputation  to  make;  and  a  successful  attack  upon 
Owen  would  be  a  decided  step  in  advance.  Here  there  was 
another  opportunity  of  assailing  his  rival,  and  he  did  not  refrain 
from  using  it. 

He  declared  that  the  paper  of  Professor  Owen  failed  to  repre- 
sent the  real  nature  of  the  problem  under  discussion.  The 
question  was  partly  one  of  facts,  and  partly  one  of  reasoning. 
The  questum  of  facts  was.  What  are  the  structural  differences 
between  man  and  the  higher  apes  ?  The  question  of  reasoning. 
What  is  the  systematic  value  of  those  differences?  As  to  the 
frets,  he  adverted  to  the  controversy  which  had  existed  for 
several  years  between  himself  and  Professor  Owen,  in  which  the 
latter  had  repeatedly  asserted  and  reiterated,  as  facts,  differences 
which  he,  the  speaker,  had  as  repeatedly  denied  to  be,  facta. 
He  himself  had  affirmed,  that  the  three  structures  named  by 
Professor  Owen  as  distinctive  of  man,  not  only  existed  also  in 
the  apes,  but  were  even  better  developed  in  all  t)i6  higher  apM 
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than  in  man.  He  now  appealed  to  the  aaatomiBts  present  to 
saj,  whether  the  universal  voioe  of  Continental  and  British 
anatomists  had  not  entirely  borne  out  his  own  statements,  and 
refuted  those  of  Professor  Owen.  He  adverted,  also,  to  affirmed 
differenees  in  the  relations  of  the  feet  of  man  and  those  of  the 
apes ;  and  concluded  by  expressing  bis  opinion  of  the  futility  of 
all  such  discussions,  seeing  that  the  differences  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals  are  not  to  be  expressed  by  his  brain  or 
his  toes,  but  by  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

This  view  was  ably  supported  by  Professor  RoUeston,  who 
affirmed  that  the  discoveries  of  foreign  anatomists  on  the  brain 
had  been  ignored  in  the  present  discussion.  A  careful  anato- 
mical study  of  the  brain  had  established  four  great  distinctions 
between  that  of  man  and  that  of  the  ape.  Two  of  these  related 
to  form,  and  the  other  two  to  quantity.  In  quantity  we  mark 
the  great  absolute  weight,  and  the  great  absolute  height,  of  the 
human  brain.  In  form  there  were  the  frontal  lobes  in  man, 
corresponding  to  what  is  populariy  called  the  '  forehead ;  ^  and 
this  was  a  fair  exponent  of  man's  intelligence.  This  professor 
imputed  blame  to  Professor  Owen  for  not  mentioning  these 
&cts,  and  expressed  himself  with  some  vehemence,  for  which  he 
afterwards  apologised;  yet  adding  another  sting,  even  in  his 
apology,  by  observing,  that  'he  felt  there  were  things  less 
excusable  than  vehemence ;  and  diat  the  laws  of  ethics,  and  the 
love  of  truth,  were  things  higher  and  better  than  the  rules  of 
etiquette  or  decorous  reticence.' 

Others  followed  on  the  same  side;  and  the  k^pocampus 
minor  came  up  so  prominently,  that  it  might  have  passed  from 
a  minor  to  a  major.  Animaticm  increased; '  decorous  reticence ' 
was  at  an  end ;  and  all  parties  enjoyed  the  scene  except  the 
disputants.  Surely  apes  were  never  before  so  honoured,  as  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  warmest  discussion  in  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal University  towns  of  England.  Strange  sight  was  this, 
that  three  or  four  most  accomplished  anatomists  were  contend- 
ing against  each  other  like  so  many  gorillas;  and  either 
reducing  man  to  a  monkey,  or  elevating  the  monkey  to  the 
man  I 

In  one  respect.  Professor  Huxley  advanced  a  great  truth,  and 
a  truth  which  really  deprives  the  whole  discussion  of  much 
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significance ;  vis.,  that  the  differences  between  apes  and  men  are 
mainly  moral  and  intellectual.  That  thej  are  principally  such 
is  unquestionable,  even  though  there  are  decided  cerebral  dis- 
tinctions both  morphological  and  quantitative.  We  are  deceived 
by  exterior  resemblances  between  men  and  monkeys ;  for  man  in- 
teriorly is  as  immeasurably  above  the  ape,  as  the  ape  is  above  the 
worm.  Let  material  distinctions  be  dismissed : — the  mind,  the 
soul,  the  grand  mystery  of  thought,  the  airy  magic  of  fancy,  the 
boundless  range  of  imagination, — these  are  the  true  and  noble 
distinctions  of  the  human  being.  These  are  marked  and  majestic, 
above  all  possibility  of  mere  physical  distinctions.  The  sense 
of '  after  and  before,'  the  consciousness  of  self,  the  large  power 
of  reason  and  discourse,  the  capability  of  mutual  and  mental 
communication  with  our  feUow-men,  the  gift  of  speech,  and  the 
apprehension  of  its  melodies,  and  its  infinite  resources, — in 
fact,  all  that  is  sublime  and  noble,  all  that  is  great  and  godlike, 
—those  rays  of  heavenly  glory  that  brighten  and  burst  even 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  a  sin-douded  soul, — compose  a 
total  of  distinctiveness  that  throws  physical  siioailitude  entirely 
out  of  consideration. 

To  derive,  by  any  kind  or  degree  of  development,  a  man  from 
an  ape,  is  to  derive  light  from  darkness.  The  gulf  between 
the  two  is  impassable  by  any  theory  of  development.  The 
most  improbable  of  all  improbabilities  is,  that  a  Darwin  should 
be  developed  out  of  a  gorilla.  No  lapse  of  centuries,  no  fine- 
ness of  continually-approximating  gradations,  no  conceivable 
progressive  improvements  of  species  by  '  Natural  Selection,'  no 
imaginable  accumulation  of  small  differences  by  a  natural  opti- 
mism, can  bridge  over  the  broad,  deep,  and  full  river  that  flows 
between  the  human  race  and  its  mimics.  In  man  we  have 
everything  that  could  exhibit  the  strongest  mental  and  moral 
contrasts  between  himself  and  the  inferior  mammalia.  That 
soaring  elasticity  of  spirit,  which  neither  ignorance  nor  misfor- 
tune can  hopelessly  depress ;  that  original  nobility  of  nature 
which  even  mortal  sin  has  not  wholly  obliterated ;  that  myste- 
rious confidence  in  the  dawning  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  of 
responsibility  beyond  the  judgments  of  this  world,  of  an  imperish- 
able principle  of  existence  of  which  no  power  without,  and  no 
decay  within,  can  deprive  him,  of  an  immeasurable  duration  of 
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either  bliss  or  woe, — these  are  the  glorious  yet  tremendous  pre- 
rogatives of  a  creature  who  may  indeed  discern  his  exterior 
mirrored  or  mimicked  in  the  theatre  of  animated  nature  j  who 
can  even  turn  his  own  knowledge  into  a  weapon  for  attempting 
to  destroy  his  own  distinctions;  but  who,  despite  his  wilfulness^ 
and  perils,  and  sin,  cannot  discover  any  living  thing  around  him 
that  possesses  his  own  mental  gifts, — that  feels  and  fears,  hopes 
and  looks  forward,  dies  and  yet  is  deathless  like  himself! 

If,  in  passing  away  from  this  topic,  we  may  be  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  pass  also  from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  we  would 
add  another  distinction  between  man  and  the  monkeys.  Man 
alone  is  a  balloomng  animal.  No  known  ape  ever  yet  aimed  to 
ascend  higher  than  the  top  of  a  tree ;  and  the  ape  only  reaches 
that  small  elevation  by  the  aid  of  hands  and  feet.  A  balloon 
has  never  entered  his  head ;  nor  has  he  ever  entered  a  bal- 
loon. The  most  sensible  gorilla  would  decline  the  honour  of 
even  his  patron  Mr.  Darwin^s  company,  in  a  car  bound  for 
the  skies. 

Man  is  not  only  a  ballooning  animal,  but  also  progressively 
such.  After  all  the  ascents  of  Lunardi,  Gay  Lussac,  our  own 
Green,  and  many  others,  there  comes  in  our  day,  and  before 
this  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a  philosopher  who  out- 
vies and  overtops  them  all.  *  Excelsior*  has  been  Mr.  Glaisher^s 
motto ;  and  he  has  truly  verified  its  meaning.  If  the  physi- 
ologists had  the  warmest  words,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  soared  into 
the  coldest  regions.  That  enterprising  meteorologist  has  made 
no  less  than  eight  scientific  ludloon  ascents,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  science  he  professes.  In  fact,  the 
balloon,  in  place  of  a  huge  toy,  has  now  become  a  philosophical 
instrument;  and  its  application  to  higher  purposes  has  been 
shown  to  keep  pace  with  its  ascension  to  higher  regions.  By 
no  other  means  could  science  rise  above  those  distracting 
influences  which  affect  all  experiments  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  where  are  felt  all  the  consequences  of  radiation,  conduc- 
tion, and  the  reflection  of  heat,  and  of  currents  of  air,  with  many 
other  influences  of  a  similar  character.  In  the  aerial  regions, 
these  causes  of  disturbance  are  escaped;  but  the  doubt  was, 
whether  an  aeronaut  could  make  the  required  observations  with 
comfort  and  safety  to  himself  at  great  elevations.     There  was 
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the  strongest  indacement  to  make  the  trial ;  not  only  meteor- 
ol<^,  bat  all  the  allied  sciences^  as  astronomy,  magnetism^  and 
chemistry^  would  be  benefited  by  success.  It  might  not  be 
obvious  how  astronomy  would  be  advantaged,  until  it  is 
remembered  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  true  position  of 
every  heavenly  body  depends  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  refraction. 

Before  ascending,  let  us  look  at  the  principal  objects  of  the 
experiments  to  be  made.  The  primary  one  was,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its  hygrometric  state ;  or 
its  capacity  for  and  condition  of  moisture  at  elevations  varying 
up  to  five  miles.  A  secondary  object  was  to  compare  the  read- 
ings of  an  aneroid  barometer,  (now  much  in  favour  with 
observers,)  with  those  of  a  mercurial  barometer,  also  up  to  an 
elevation  of  five  miles.  Another  proposition  was  to  determine 
the  oxygenic  condition  by  means  of  ozone  papers, — that  is,  by 
papers  made  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  oaone,  a  recently- 
discovered  ingredient  in  the  atmosphere  which  has  perplexed 
meteorologists,  and  has  been  thought  by  Faraday  to  be  a  mode 
(allotrope)  of  oxygen.  It  was  also  highly  desirable  to  determine 
the  temp^ature  of  the  dew-point,  by  different  instruments,  par  • 
ticularly  up  to  such  heights  as  those  at  which  man  may  be  some- 
where resident,  or  at  which  troops  may  be  located,  as  in  the 
plains  and  highlands  of  India.  All  these  objects  are  of  prac- 
tical as  well  as  of  scientific  importance. 

Amply  provided  with  well-made  instruments,  Mr.  Olaisher 
ascended  firom  Wolverhampton  in  July,  August,  and  September 
last;  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  also,  in  July, 
August,  and  September;  and  once  fi*om  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon^ 
where  the  balloon  had  fallen  the  preceding  night,  and  had  been 
anchored  daring  the  darkness.  By  the  first  ascent  a  height  was 
reached  of  26,177  feet,  and  in  the  descent  a  mass  of  vapour,  of 
8,000  feet  in  thickness,  wasto  be  traversed,  so  dense  that  during 
tilie  passage  through  it  the  balloon  was  not  visible  fh>m  the  car. 
By  the  second  ascent  (August  18th)  an  altitude  was  attained  of 
11,600  feet.  The  balloon  then  descended  to  8,200  feet,  and 
afterwards  ascended  to  a  height  of  28,400  feet.  Then  a  con^ 
sultation  was  held ;  and,  as  clouds  of  unknown  thickness  and 
moisture  were  immediately  above  the  aeronauts,  they  decided  not 
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to  pass  into  them.  At  the  third  aaoent^  (August  SOth,)  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  the  air  was  so 
ealm,  that  the  balloon  hovered  for  a  long  time  over  the  Palace, 
and  afterwards  over  London,  while  it  was  lighted  up.  Then  it 
soared  above  the  clouds,  and,  finally,  descended  at  Mill  Hill, 
near  Hendon,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  London.  There 
the  balloon  was  anchored  for  the  night,  and  the  lower  valve 
dosed,  with  the  hope  of  retaining  the  gas.  Before  the  next  sunrise 
the  machine  and  its  human  freight  were  afloat  again  and  afar. 
At  a  height  of  5,000  feet  the  light  of  the  sun  increased,  and  the 
balloon  gradually  emerged  from  dense  clouds  into  a  basin,  sur- 
rounded with  immense  black  mountains  of  cloud,  confusedly 
piled.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Glaisher  beheld  below  deep  ravines  of 
grand  proportions,  bounded  with  beautiful  curved  lines.  Soon 
the  tops  of  the  mountain-lifctf  douds  became  silvery  ai^  golden; 
and,  at  8,000  feet,  the  aeronauts  were  on  their  level.  Now  the 
sun  flooded  with-  its  golden  radiance  the  whole  space  directly 
right  and  left  for  many  degrees,  until  all  before  and  behind 
seemed  tinted  with  orange  and  silver.  It  was  a  glorious 
scene;  and  even  a  calculating  philosopher,  accoutred  with  all 
kinds  of  instruments,  was  compelled  to  pause  fh>m  all  science, 
and  to  admire  the  ravines  of  wonderful  extent  which  opened 
every  minute  upon  his  view.  Shining  masses,  in  mountain- 
like chains,  rose  perpendicularly  firom  cloudy  plains,  dark  on  one 
side,  but  bright  and  silvery  on  the  other,  with  summits  of 
daezling  whiteness.  '  Some  there  were,^  says  Mr.  Glaisher, '  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  a  large  p<»rtion  undulatory,  and  in  the  horizon 
Alpine  ranges  bounded  the  view.'  On  this  occasion  a  height  of 
nearly  three  miles  was  attained. 

Each  ascent  had  its  notable  scenery,  but  apparently  none  so 
grand  as  that  just  described.  The  ascent  from  Wolverhampton, 
on  September  5th,  was  remarkable  for  the  great  height  reached. 
It  id  estimated  that  the  altitude  was  from  85,000  to  36,000  feet. 
At  29,000  feet  from  the  earth  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insensible, 
and  only  recovered  his  consciousness  when  he  descended  to  the 
same  height  as  that  at  which  he  had  lost  it  on  ascending.  This 
fact  serves  to  determine  the  limit  of  human  consciousness ;  and 
above  this  there  is  evidently  danger,  since  the  balloon  is  neces- 
sarily left  to  itself.  An  ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made  of 
a  contrivance  by  means  c^  which  the  opening  of  the  escape  valve 
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will,  wben  desirable,  depend  on  the  relaxation  of  volantarf 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  aeronaut.  When  insensibility  super- 
venes at  great  latitudes,  the  valve  would  open  spontaneously  by 
means  of  a  weight  attached  to  its  rope,  thus  causing  a  descent  of 
the  balloon  to  safer  altitudes.  Without  the  adoption  of  some 
such  expedient,  there  wiU  be  peril  of  life  at  80/XX)  feet  and 
upwards. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  diminished  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  balloon  ascents,  would  exercise 
a  very  different  influence  on  different  persons.  In  all  proba*- 
bility  this  difference  depends  upon  individual  temperament  and 
organization,  and  even  the  same  man  is  differently  affected  at 
different  times. 

From  his  eight  ascents  Mr.  Glaisher  has  deduced  many  results 
of  great  interest  to  aeronauts  and  meteorologists.  In  respect  of 
aeronautics,  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  balloon  which  will 
contain  nearly  90,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  for  great  altitudes;  and 
even  with  a  balloon  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  a  height  of  six  miles,  unless  carburetted  hydrogen, 
varying  in  specific  gravity  from  870  to  340,  is  supplied  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  a  ready  method  of  predicting  the  altitude 
attainable  by  a  balloon,  in  the  fact  that  at  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  height  a  volume  of  gas  will  double  its  own  bulk ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  reach  an  elevation  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  one  third  of  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  should  be 
able  to  support  its  entire  weight,  inclusive  of  suflicient  ballast  for 
descent.  The  amount  of  ballast  taken  up  also  affords  another  mode 
for  calculating  the  power  of  ascending.  By  reserving  less  a  great 
height  can  be  attained ;  but  then  a  large  quantity  is  necessary  to 
TCgulate  the  descent,  and  enable  the  aeronaut  to  select  a  favour- 
able spot,  with  security  of  reaching  it.  In  this  respect,  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  never  to  be  exceeded;  for  the  necessity  of 
carrying  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  ballast  at  once  clips  the 
wings  of  fancy,  and  reminds  man  of  gravitation.  Moreover, 
excessive  altitude  is  found  to  be  incompatible  with  philosophical 
observations  on  several  accounts,— one  being,  that  the  balloou 
holds  its  highest  place  very  briefly,  and  appears  reluctant  to 
linger  even  in  a  much  lower  elevation,  even  should  there  be  no 
leakage  or  any  imperfection  in  itself. 

What  has  been  said  by  an  aeronaut  of  experience,  that  strong 
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opposing  upper  carrents  have  been  heard  in  audible  contention, 
and  sounding  like  the  '  roaring  of  a  hurricane/  seems  to  be 
exaggerated ;  for  Mr.  Olaisher  and  his  companion  found 
themselyes  in  the  most  perfect  stiUness,  excepting  a  slight 
whining  noise  in  the  netting  when  the  machine  was  rising  with 
great  rapidity.  Possibly  the  supposed  '  roaring  like  a  hurri* 
cane'  was  caused  by  the  flapping  when  the  balloon  descends, 
and  especially  when  it  tends  to  collapse.  In  a  rapid  descent  the 
lower  part  of  the  balloon  might  flap  so  loudly,  that  the  noise  might 
be  mistaken  for  wind. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  ballooning  is  not  confined  to 
men  of  extraordinary  nerve  or  endurance;  for  Mr.  Glaisher 
assures  us,  that  any  person  possessed  of  an  ordinary  degree  of 
self-possession  may  ascend  to  a  height  of  three  miles ;  but  he 
warns  all  who  are  affected  with  heart  disease,  or  pulmonary 
complaints,  that  they  should  not  attempt  an  altitude  of  four 
miles.  Above  all,  the  balloon  must  be  properly  handled ;  and 
if  the  adventurer  can  secure  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Glaisher,  he  will  be  fortunate,  and  may  be  daring;  for  Mr. 
Coxwell  has  made  as  many  as  four  hundred  ascents,  and  knows 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  aeronautic  operations.  '  I  saw  this 
immediately,'  says  Mr.  Glaisher,  'from  the  deamess  of  his 
explanation  to  me  of  each  operation ;  and  it  enabled  me  to  dis- 
miss from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  my  position,  and  to  concen* 
trate  my  whole  energies  upon  my  duties.'  In  fact,  Mr,  Coxwell 
did  wonders  before  he  started,  for  in  six  weeks  he  built  a  balloon 
larger  than  any  which  had  been  seen  in  England.  Its  dimen- 
sions were, — sixty-nine  feet  in  height,  diameter  fifty-four  feet. 
It  met,  however,  with  mishaps  before  ascending ;  and,  while  in 
process  of  inflation  at  Wolverhampton,  a  gust  of  wind  tore  the 
ring  from  it,  and  the  consequence  was  a  rent  from  bottom  to 
top,  a  speedy  collapse,  and  the  loss  of  58,000  feet  of  gas.  In 
the  whole  eight  ascents  829,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  been 
used,  of  which  as  much  as  115,000  cubic  feet  have  been  lost. 
The  total  expenditure  has  been  £270;  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  Balloon  Commitee  should  be  re-appointed,  with  a  grant 
of  £200,  estimated  as  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  probable 
expenses  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Reducing  the  scientific  results  of  these  atmospheric  explora- 
tions to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  we  may  state  that  Mr. 
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Olaisher  has  tabulated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at 
every  5^000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  each 
ascent  up  to  the  height  of  80^000  feet.  From  this  table  we 
observe  that  the  average  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  first 
5,600  feet  exceeds  W-,  while  in  the  next  5,000  it  is  little 
more  than  10*.  The  average  decrease  for  26,000  feet  is  nearly 
5P.  It  seems  that  two-fifteenths  of  the  whole  decrease  of 
temperature  in  five  miles  take  place  in  the  first  mile,  and 
therefore  that  the  decrement  in  temperature  is  not  uniform 
with  the  increment  in  elevation.  From  another  table  we  leara 
that  the  mean  decrease  of  temperature  exceeds  21*  for  the  first 
mile,  and  that  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  is  not  uniform 
up  to  5,000  feet.  More  information  is  desirable  upon  the 
actual  decrease,  seeing  that  it  is  not  uniform,  and  particu* 
larly  as  to  its  influence  on  the  laws  of  refraction. 

With  reference  to  barometers,  an  aneroid  can  be  made  to 
read  correctly,  certainly  to  the  first  and  probably  to  the  second 
place  of  decimals,  to  a  pressure  as  low  as  five  inches.  As  to  hygro- 
metric  conditions,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  does  decrease 
with  the  height,  and  that  at  a  remarkably  rapid  ratio ;  until  at 
heights  exceeding  five  miles  the  amount  of  watery  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  very  small  indeed.  This  briefly  compressed 
residuum  of  aeronautic  experiments  must  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  first-fruits  of  ascents  advancing  to  altitudes  of  seven  and 
eight  miles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  grant  in  the  ensuing 
year  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  other  and  important 
observations. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  future  ascents  we  may  learn  some- 
thing of  the  extent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Analogy  and  reason- 
ing lead  us  to  infer  that  it  is  only  of  limited  extent,  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  has  argued,  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  moon.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  atomic  constituents  of  bodies,  it  would  seem  that  beyond  a 
certain  point  there  can  be  no  more  atoms;  and  there  the  atmo- 
sphere would  terminate  with  a  small  finite  density.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed,  though  on  no  sufficient  or  definite  grounds, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  is  about  seventy  miles  high. 
Those  who  suppose  that  it  extends  to  the  moon,  have  to  meet  the 
objection  of  Professor  Challis,  that  in  such  case  '  the  moon  would 
attach  to  itself  a  considerable  portion  of  its  gravitation,  which 
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must  necessarily  have  connexion  with  the  remainder^  and  thus 
there  would  be  a  continual  drag  on  the  portion  of  atmosphere 
more  immediately  surrounding  the  earth,  and  intermediately  on 
the  earth  itself,  which  would  in  some  degree  retard  its  rotation 
on  its  axis.  If,  therefore,  that  rotation  be  strictly  uniform, 
which  is  fairly  presumable,  the  earth's  atmosphere  cannot 
extend  to  the  moon.'  The  same  gentleman  proposed  observa- 
tions by  barometer  and  thermometer  in  balloon  ascents,  with  a 
view  to  insure  an  approximate  determination  of  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  most  philosophical  to- suppose  that 
atmospheres  generally  have  definite  boundaries,  at  which  their 
densities  have  small  but  finite  values. 

While  we  are  discoursing  upon  the  presumed  Umits  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  are  so  far  in  the  clouds,  we  may  as  well  con- 
tinue onr  upward  flight,  and  even  dare  the  dazzling  sun  himself. 
Observations  of  the  great  source  of  our  light  have  always  been 
attended  with  inconvenience,  and  often  with  danger.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  frequently  found  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  be  so 
intense  as  to  break  the  obscured  glass  by  which  his  eye  had 
been  protected,  and  that  so  suddenly  as  to*threaten  the  loss  of 
sight.  That  eminent  astronomer,  therefore,  proposed  a 
reflecting  plate  of  glass,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  gave 
a  description  to  the  proper  section.  By  using  this,  the  observer 
IB  placed  in  the  most  absolute  security,  and  can  at  pleasure 
moderate  the  light  reflected  to  the  eyepiece ;  so  that,  with  an 
ordinary-sized  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  which  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inch  aperture,  the  willow-leaved  objects 
of  which  the  sun's  luminous  surface  seems  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed, can  be  distinctly  seen  and  studied  at  leisure. 

The  mention  of  these  objects  leads  us  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly what  they  are.  .  Mr.  Nasmyth  gave  an  account  of  them 
in  a  short  but  highly  interesting  dietoh  of  the  character  of  the 
sun's  surface  as  at  present  known.  The  '  spots  of  the  sun,'  so 
familiar  to  us  all  by  name,  are,  in  fact,  gaps  or  holes,  more  or 
less  extended,  in  the  photosphere  or  luminous  surface  of  the 
sun.  They  expose  the  nucleus,  or  totally  dark  bottom  of 
the  sun,  and  over  this  appears  a  misty  surface,  a  thin,  gauze- 
like veil.  Then  comes  the  penumbrid  stratum,  and  over  all 
the  luminous  stratum.  The  latter,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover,  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  very 
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elongated^  lenticular^  or^  to  use  a  more  familiar  term, 
willow-leaf-shaped^  masses^  crowded  over  the  photosphere^  and 
crossing  one  another  in  every  possible  direction.  To  represent 
these  pictures  to  the  eye,  Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibited  an  odd-looking 
diagram,  on  which  he  had  pasted  elongated  slips  of  white 
paper  over  a  sheet  of  black  card.  These  crossed  one  another 
in  every  direction,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  hide  the  dark 
nucleus  everywhere,  except  at  the  spots. 

The  exhibitor  had  found  the  elongated  lens-shaped  objects  to 
be  in  constant  motion  relatively  to  one  another.  They  some- 
times approached,  sometimes  receded,  and  sometimes  assumed 
a  new  angular  position,  in  which  one  end  either  maintained  a 
fixed  distance  or  approached  its  neighbour,  while  at  the  other 
end  they  retired  from  each  other.  Some  of  these  objects  were 
in  superficial  area  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  some  even  as 
large  as  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth.  They  were  seen  to 
shoot  in  streams  across  the  spots,  bridging  them  over  in  well- 
defined  lines ;  sometimes,  by  crowding  in  on  the  edges  of  the 
spot,  they  closed  it  in,  and  by  this  closing  in  frequently  oblite- 
rated it.  It  was  discerned  that,  although  these  objects  were  of 
various  dimensions,  yet  generally  their  length  was  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  their  breadth  at  the  middle  or 
the  widest  part. 

These  observations  unquestionably  form,  as  Dr.  Pritdiard 
remarked,  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  sun.  The  whole  difiSculty  lies  in  at 
first  detecting  them ;  as  soon  as  they  are  once  observed,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  studying  them  and  their  relative  motions  at 
leisure.  It  was  objected  that  these  willow-leaved  appearances 
might  be  produced  by  diflraction,  caused  by  the  numberless 
minute  ridges  which  even  the  finest  polishing  powder,  and  most 
careful  labour,  must  leave  upon  the  surface  of  even  the  best 
polished  glass.  Such  an  objection  demanded  refiitation,  and 
received  it  from  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  himself.  They 
particularly  noticed  that  the  changes  of  relative  position  in  these 
objects  were  incompatible  with  the  objector's  supposition. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  may  well  be  gratified  with  the  marked  attention 
his  short  paper  received;  and  may  readily  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that '  he  felt  more  proud  of  some  of  the  too  flattering 
observations  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  than  if  an  order  of  knighthood  were 
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conferred  upon  him/  Should  the  willow-leaves  not  fade  away 
as  mere  foliage  of  fancy,  and  should  Mr.  Nasmyth's  observations 
be  confirmed  by  others^  we  shall  certainly  know  more  of  our 
brilliant  and  beneficent  illuminator  than  we  could  have  antici- 
pated. And  the  dark  reflector  of  Sir  John  Herschel^  already 
alluded  to^  may  add  to  the  fiicilities  for  protracted  telescopic 
study. 

From  the  physical  condition  of  the  body  of  the  sun  to  the 
distribution  of  its  rays  is  a  natural  transition ;  and  we  may  here 
advert  to  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Hennessy,  '  On  the  Rela- 
tive Amount  of  Sunshine  falling  on  the  Torrid  Zone  of  the 
Earth/  By  a  mathematical  calculation,  the  area  of  that  portion 
of  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  which,  receives  as  much 
sunshine  as  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  ascertained.  This 
area  is  found  to  be  bounded  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  by  parallels  situated  at  distances  of  28®  44'  40''  at 
each  side  of  the  equator.  Consequently  the  amount  of  sunshine 
falling  upon  the  outer  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  between 
the  tropics,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  which  falls  upon  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Principal  Forbes  has 
shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  extinguished  by  the  atmosphere 
before  a  given  solar  ray  reaches  the  earth,  is  more  than  one  half 
for  inclinations  less  than  25®,  and  that  for  inclinations  of  5®  only 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  heat  reaches  the  ground.  Hence  we  at 
once  infer  that  the  torrid  zone  must  be  far  better  situated  for 
receiving  solar  heat  than  all  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  the  absorbing  and  radiating 
surfaces  within  the  torrid  zone  must,  upon  the  whole,  exercise 
a  predominant  influence  in  modifying  terrestrial  climate  in 
general. 

Since  the  sun  has  now  so  long  been  the  great  portrait-taker 
of  society,  it  does  seem  a  singular  omission  that  he  was  never 
compelled  to  take  a  portrait  of  himself.  Sir  John  Herschel  sug- 
gested in  1854  that  daily  phot<^raphs  of  the  sun  should  be 
made ;  and  this  suggestion  gave  birth  to  a  remarkable  instru- 
ment which  at  first  bore  the  name  of  the  solar  photographic 
telescope,  but  which  is  now  known  as  the  Kew  photohelio- 
graph.  The  British  Association  assisted  in  carrying  out  this 
work  by  assigning  to  it  the  dome  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  and 
by  securing  its  completion  in  1857  in  their  workshop  at  the 
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same  place.  The  expense  of  its  conatmction^  ^180^  was 
defrayed  by  Mr.  OKveira.  This  iDstrament  was  conTeyed  to  . 
Spain  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  in  I860,  and  did  good  solar 
service  nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  who  has  generously 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  instrument  for  the  present.  The 
object  is  to  continue  the  use  of  the  photoheliograph  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  by  accumulating  observations  to  afford  fair 
grounds  for  reasoning.  .  In  plain  language,  the  sun  must  be 
made  to  take  a  large  number  of  likenesses  of  himself  for  every 
day  in  every  year,  and  then  we  may  form  a  warn^ntable  idea  of 
his  real  condition.  We  shall  then  know  his  iVowns  and  his 
smiles,  his  spots  and  his  luminous  surface,  and  learn  how  he 
really  appears  when  he  looks  his  best  or  his  worst. 

Professor  Selwyn  exhibited  several  'autographs  of  the  sun^ 
taken  by  a  photographer  at  Ely.  The  phenomena  shown  in 
these  autographs  seemed  to  confirm  the  views  of  Sir  J.  Herschel 
that  the  two  parallel  regions  of  the  sun  where  the  spots  appear 
are  like  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  where  tornadoes  and 
cyclones  occur.  The/aa</«  indicate  that  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  sun  are  highly  agitated,  and  that  immense  waves  of  luminous 
matter  are  thrown  up,  between  which  the  dark  cavities  of  the 
spots  appear,  whose  sloping  sides  are  seen  in  the  penumbra,  as 
explained  by  Wilson  in  the  last  century.  Other  solar  pheno- 
mena  might  be  pointed  out  as  analogies  between  solar  spots  and 
earthly  storms;  and  the  autographs  here  referred  to  confirm  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Nasmyth* 

The  subject  of  Refraction  was  treated  by  Professor  Challis ;  but 
it  is  too  scientific  for  brief  popular  representation.  Its  importance 
is  practically  great,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  determining  the 
real  diameter  of  the  moon ;  for  if  refraction  in  any  atmosphere 
which  the  moon  may  have,  be  such  as  it  is  in  that  surround- 
ing our  earth,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  ascer^ 
tained  by  measurement  would  be  greater  than  that  inferred 
from  the  observation  of  an  occultation  of  a  star,  because  by 
reason  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  the  star  would  dis-i 
appear  and  re-appear  when  the  line  of  vision  was  within  the 
moon's  apparent  boundary.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained 
from  a  solar  eclipse ;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  by  a  direct  compari- 
son of  these  two  kinds  of  determination,  such  an  excess  was 
found  to  be  from  6"'  to  H'.    This  difference  may  be  reasonably 
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attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphete  ci  vety  small 
magnitude  and  density.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  planets 
irill^  for  like  reasons,  be  augmented  to  a  certain  amount  by  the 
effect  of  refraction. 

In  astronomy,  and  indeed  in  all  the  other  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  we  remark  continual  approaches  to  nicety 
of  reasoning  and  observation.  The  very  technicalities  which 
forbid  the  masses  of  ordinarily  educated  persons  from  entering 
into  the  purpose  and  the  intelligence  of  the  papers  read  in 
Section  A,  viz.,  that  for  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science,  are 
themselves  indications  of  the  precision  at  which  the  philosophers 
are  sealously  aiming.  Although  this  section  is  generally  but 
thinly  attended,  and  minute  details  of  abstract  science  cannot 
be  made  attractive  in  an  exposition  vivd  voce,  but  must  be 
studied  at  leisure,  yet  by  a  judicious  arrangement  and  exhibi- 
tion of  results,  some  of  the  most  recondite  subjects  can  be 
made  interesting  to  a  generally  cultivated  mind.  In  the  ability 
to  render  such  subjects  attractive,  men,  of  course,  widely  differ. 
If  the  reader  of  a  paper  confines  himself  to  his  notes  and  to 
algebraic  notation,  of  course  he  wearies  all  but  his  fellow- 
labourers  ;  but  if  he  can  occasionally  lay  aside  his  notes,  and  use 
chalk  and  the  black-board,  if  he  can  show  in  plain  terms  how 
his  researches  bear  upon  important  results,  and  how  far  they 
elucidate  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  not  want 
listeners  besides  astronomers  and  physicists. 

Take  as  an  illustration  a  paper  read  in  this  very  section  A, 
^  On  the  Three  Reports  of  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee,  and 
on  some  recent  Publications  on  the  same  Subject,'  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Association.  As  to  the  ibathe- 
matioal  formulse  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
they  are  exclusively  for  scientific  labourers  ;  nor  does  it  much 
enlighten  the  public  to  learn  that '  the  first  and  most  important 
general  result  which  is  derived  from  all  the  observations 
recorded  in  these  works,  and  from  many  more  which  have  not 
been  published,  is,  that  the  observed  deviations  of  the  compass 
are  represented  by  the  formube  derived  from  Poisson's  theory 
with  a  correctness  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  error  of 
observation;'  but  general  interest  is  immediately  awakened 
when  the  practical  conclusions  are  added  in  plain  terms,  as 
fidlows :    1.  That  the  magnetism  of  iron  ships  is  distributed 
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according  to  precise  and  well-determined  laws.  2.  That  a  defi- 
nite magnetic  character  is  impressed  on  every  iron  ship  while  it 
is  on  the  building  slip^  which  is  never  afterwards  entirely  lost. 
S.  That  a  considerable  reduction  takes  place  in  the  magnetism 
of  an  iron  ship  on  first  changing  her  position  after  launching,  but 
that  afterwards  any  permanent  change  in  its  direction  or  current 
is  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  4.  That  the  original  magnetism  of 
an  iron  ship  is  constantly  subject  to  small  fluctuations  arising  from 
change  of  position,  and  therefore  to  new  magnetic  inductions. 
5.  That  the  compass  errors  occasioned  by  the  more  permanent 
part  of  a  ship's  magnetism,  may  be  successfully  compensated ; 
and  that  this  compensation  equalises  the  directive  power  of  the 
compass-needle  in  the  several  courses  on  which  a  ship  may  be 
placed. 

All  these  results  possess  a  general  bearing  upon  naval  com- 
merce which  will  interest  thousands,  not  to  advert  in  particular 
to  the  possible  saving  of  life  from  shipwreck,  which  may  follow 
from  due  attention  to  magnetic  laws.  One  of  the  first  practical 
consequences  from  such  researches  is,  that  in  the  construction 
of  iron  vessels  due  regard  should  be  had  to  influences  adverse 
to  the  rectitude  of  the  compass.  At  present  there  is  great 
difSculty  in  finding  a  proper  place  for  the  compass,  so  as  to 
reconcile  its  position  with  the  requirements  of  the  construction 
and  free  working  of  the  ship.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered on  these  and  kindred  problems,  aud  a  complete  magnetic 
history  of  some  iron  vessels  in  various  latitudes  should  be  pre- 
served.  Such  knowledge  may  be  fairly  hoped  for  in  due  time, 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  long  since  absolutely  nothing 
was  known  of  the  important  distinction  between  permanent 
magnetism,  and  that  induced  by  the  change  of  position  of  the 
ship,  and  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  her. 

In  all  investigations  into  magnetism  and  meteorology  the 
value  of  the  Eew  Observatory  must  be  prominently  noticed. 
Long  a  useless  building,  Her  Majesty  granted  it,  in  1842,  to 
this  Association.  It  then  became  the  depository  for  instru- 
ments, papers,  and  other  property  of  the  Association ;  but  on 
several  occasions  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  relinquished 
in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  the  funds  of  the  Society.  In 
1850,  however,  a  Committee  reported  that  this  Observatory  had 
already  given  to  science  self-recording  instruments  of  great  value 
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for  electrical^  magnetical^  and  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
that  it  was  certainly  capable  of  much  further  improyement.  The 
tide  soon  turned  in  its  favour;  some  money  unexpectedly  flowed 
in ;  great  interest  was  felt  in  its  preservation  and  adaptation  to 
several  practical  purposes ;  and  now  an  establishment  is  founded 
and  fostered  by  the  Association,  the  importance  of  which  is  very 
considerable.  There  all  the  barometers,  thermometers,  and  hydro- 
meters required  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Admiralty  are' 
tested;  there  standard  thermometers  are  graduated,  mag- 
netic instruments  constructed,  and  their  constants  all  deter- 
mined for  foreign  or  for  colonial  observatories.  Sextants,  also, 
are  verified ;  and  there  is  now  a  workshop  fitted  up  with  a  lathe, 
tools,  planing-machine,  dividing-engine,  &c.,  all  presented  by 
the  Boyal  Observatory.  This  scientific  furniture  and  labour  have 
of  necessity  been  costly,  and,  in  fact,  have  absorbed  between 
d£5,000  and  j£6,000,  while  the  annual  sum  allotted  has  for 
each  of  the  last  six  years  reached  the  amount  of  j£500.  That 
an  Association  for  science,  required  to  be  nearly  self-supporting, 
should  have  been  enabled  to  convert  the  old  out-houses  of  George 
the  Third's  day  into  a  building  of  acknowledged  scientific 
value,  is  much  to  its  credit,  and  was  claimed  by  the  President 
of  the  late  Meeting  as  'one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British 
Association.'  A  very  detailed  'Report  of  the  Eew  Commit- 
tee '  for  1861-1862  was  read,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sum  expended  there  r^ly  produces  a  full  harvest  of  action  and 
observation.  In  this  respect  the  British  Asociation  sets  a  good 
example  to  Governments ;  for  as  we  listen  to  or  peruse  such 
a  report,  we  clearly  see  the  truth  of  the  common  saying,  that 
individuals  work  cheaper  than  Governments,  and  work  better 
also.  Here  we  have  receipts  and  payments  to  the  extent  of  only 
JE760  for  the  year,  with  a  balance  (including  a  deficiency  in  the 
previous  year)  of  £182  against  the  Observatory.  Yet  for  this 
small  sum  the  actual  work  has  been  abundant,  and  was  fully 
reported ;  nor  is  it  an  unimportant  circumstance  that  a  Portu- 
guese Professor  (De  Sousa)  has  been  so  much  aided  by  the  Eew 
Observatory,  that  he  thus  writes  to  the  Chairman : — 

*  I  cannot  leave  England,  where  I  have  been  exceedingly  favoured 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Eew  Observatory  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, without  expressing  to  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  help  I 
have  experienced  &om  the  Committee  in  the  construction  and 
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Teiification  of  the  magnetic  and  meteorologic  instrnmenta  for 
the  University  of  Coimbra ;  as  wdl  aa  for  the  yalaaUe  instruc- 
tions which  I  hare  received^  guided  by  the  Director  of  the  Eetr 
Obserratory^  and  the  kindness  which  the  British  Association 
has  shown  me  in  their  magnificent  Meeting.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  help  afibrded  to  me  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  I 
desire  earnestly  to  put  it  in  immediate  contribution  towards  the 
advancement  qf$cienceJ  A  complete  set  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association  has  been  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Coimbra. 

Other  foreign  professors  have  ako  profited  by  the  Kew 
ObservatCNry,  during  the  month  of  August.  Dr.  Sabler^ 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Wilna  in  Russia^  resided  at 
Cranford,  and  received  instruction  in  astronomical  photography. 
For  this  gentleman  a  photoheliograph  is  now  being  oonstructedj 
and  it  will  embody  all  the  optical  and  mechanical  improvements 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  experiments  with  the  Kew 
heliograph.  Thus  the  unpretending  dome-covered  house  at 
Kew,  for  an  annual  expenditure  considerably  under  £1,000,  is 
aiding  our  own  Oovemment  in  the  testing  of  instruments,  and 
binding  it  to  others  with  ties  of  philosophical  amity.  This  is, 
perhaps,  about  the  best  conducted  and  the  least  expensive  of  all 
such  establishments. 

In  Botany  and  in  Physiology,  including  also  Zoology,  the 
Association  has  expended  altogether  j£l,400,  of  which  nearly 
j6900  has  been  applied  to  Zoology  alone,  partly  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Dredging  Committee,  whose  work  was  to  employ  the  best 
dredges  in  the  best  manner  for  obtaining  specimens  illustrative 
of  marine  Zoology  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on  those  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  other  seaa.  These^  together  with  others 
of  a  like  character,  demand  a  detailed  notice,  which  we  hope  to 
be  able,  on  some  fature  occasion,  to  present. 

We  may  simply  notice,  in  passing,  that  a  Botanical  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  eminent  botanists,  was  appointed  in 
1840,  to  make  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  the  vegetative 
power  in  seeds.  They  continued  their  almost  unknown  labours 
for  sixteen  successive  years ;  assisted  by  a  grant  of  jE200, 
and  reporting  annually  certain  results.  They  dispelled 
some  popular  delusions,  and  found  that  the  greatest  age 
at  which  the  tested  seeds  were  found  to  vegetate  was  about  forty 
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years;  aud  thereforej  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  tales 
of  re-vegetation  after  centuries  of  quiescence.  Another  com- 
mittee also  was  engaged  in  a  kindred  inquiiyj  during  seven 
years ;  viz.,  the  influence  of  coloured  light  on  the  germination  of 
seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants ;  and  certain  practical  conclusions 
have  been  drawn^  of  which  horticulturists  may  now  avail 
themselves. 

In  Mechanical  Science  much  has  been  discussed^  and  some^ 
thing  discovered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  i^d  a  thoroughly 
practical  assistant  of  his,  now  unhappily  deceased,  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  on  the  strength  and  best  forms  of  iron  girders. 
The  results  are  important  for  constructors  of  iron  bridges,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  builders  who  employ  large  iron  girders. 

At  the  late  meeting  the  Astronomer  Royal  appeared  as  a 
mechanician,  and  read  a  highly  technical  paper, '  On  the  Strains 
in  the  Interior  of  Beams  and  Tubular  Bridges.'  Mathematical 
formulm  were  here  enclosed  and  walled  round,  as  with 
iron,  from  all  but  mechanicians  and  mathematicians;  but 
these  found  much  to  admire  in  the  Astronomer's  dis- 
quisitions. 

Unhappily,  the  chief  attention  of  mechanicians  is  now  directed 
to  projectiles,  and  the  means  of  defence  against  them.  In  this 
subject  we  feel  only  a  painful  interest ;  and,  while  admiring  the 
akiU  of  our  mechanics,  and  feeling  gratified  that  we  have  men 
amongst  us  who  can  shed  light  even  upon  throwing  shells 
and  shot,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  wish  and  pray  that  science 
may  become  only  beneficent,  and  her  professors  only  bene- 
factors to  their  race.  Since,  however,  weapons,  and  ships  of 
war,  and  arms,  and  armour  of  defence,  do  employ  our  fore- 
most practical  mechanicians,  we  must  at  least  attend  to  their 
researches,  hoping  that  they  may  finally  discover  some  pro- 
jectile so  powerful,  or  some  armour  so  projectile-proof,  that  war 
will  be  rendered  hopeless  by  the  very  perfection  of  its  imple- 
ments. This,  indeed,  seems  the  one  re-assuring  hope  which  the 
Christian  and  the  man  of  peace  can  now  entertain  :  speaking 
merely  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  when  cannons  are  discovered 
which  will  pierce  any  armour«plate,  or  armour-plate  employed 
which  will  be  proof  against  any  cannons,  supposing  either  of  these 
two  eventualities  to  be  possible,   then,  perhaps,  nations  may 
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hesitate    before    embarking   in  useless  warfare,  and    caosing 
unjustifiable  carnage. 

Ex-President  Fairbaim,  the  well-known  and  now  be- doctored 
Manchester  man,  states  that,  in  the  investigations  which  hare 
taken'  place  with  regard  to  projectiles  and  armour-plated  ships, 
one  great  difficulty  was  to  get  good  plates  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, and  another  to  get  yessels  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry 
them.  We  are  limited  to  plates  of  five  inches  in  thickness; 
for  with  heavier  plates  a  ship  cannot  be  '  lively.'  With  refer- 
ence to  their  qualities,  there  were  three  which  were  essential, 
— first,  that  the  iron  should  not  be  crystallized ;  secondly, 
that  it  should  be  of  great  tenacity  and  ductility  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  it  should  be  very  fibrous.  He  then  detailed  the  results  of 
experiments,  showing  the  statical  resistances  of  different  kinds  of 
shot  in  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  dynamical  resistance  in 
feet  per  square  inch.  The  shot  which  would  cause  the 
greatest  damage  to  iron  armour-plate  would  be  one  of 
adamant,  incapable  of  change  of  form.  Such  a  shot  would 
deliver  up  the  whole  of  its  vii  rtra  to  the  plate  it  struck  ;  and,  so 
&r  as  experiment  yet  goes,  those  projectiles  which  tend  nearest  ^ 
to  this  condition  are  the  most  effective.  Steel  shots  offer  the 
greatest  statical  and  by  much  the  greatest  dynamical  resistance; 
but  their  greater  expense  is  against  their  adoption.  Yet  Mr. 
Bessemer  assures  Dr.  Fairbaim  that  if  he  had  a  large  order  he 
could  produce  them  at  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  iron ;  but 
if  the  ingots  when  cast  had  to  be  rolled  or  hammered  to  give 
them  fibre,  they  would  cost  nearly  £80  a  ton,  instead  of  £A  or 
£10  a  ton. 

The  penetrating  power  of  projectiles  received  fuU  considera- 
tion in  another  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  a  tabulated  com- 
parison was  given  between  the  guns  of  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  may  be  gene- 
rally interesting.  The  first  two  results  of  experiments  show 
that  the  Armstrong  rifled  gun  is  a  worse  compromise  than  the 
old  gun  it  was  intended  to  supersede ;  and  the  total  results  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Whitworth's  gun,  Whitworth  having 
adopted  the  best  compromise  of  conditions  by  combining  all 
the  three  necessary  ones  of  proper  form,  proper  material  of  pro- 
jectile, and  sufficient  velocity.  The  reader  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
T.  Aston,  described  the  form  of  both  shot  and  shell  projectiles. 
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and  adverted  to  homogeneous  iron  as  combining  the  toughness  of 
copper  with  the  hardness  of  steel.  It  undergoes  a  carefully 
regulated  process  of  annealing,  and  is  used  in  the  Whitworth 
field  guns. 

By  many  experiments  it  was  early  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  the  penetrating  power  of  shot  and 
shell,  the  shell  invariably  failing  to  penetrate  even  a  mode- 
rately thick  plate  of  iron.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  even  a 
moderately  thick  plate,  or  a  comparatively  thin  plate,  was  proof 
against  it.  Late  experiments,  however,  with  the  Whitworth 
gun  and  flat-fronted  hardened  shells  have  dispelled  these  notions. 
The  twelve-pounder,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  sent 
three  shells  through  a  two-inch  plate  backed  with  a  foot  of  timber. 
From  other  experiments,  also,  it  became  manifest  that  four 
inches  of  solid  iron  and  nine  inches  of  wood  formed  no  pro* 
tection  against  such  a  gun,  and  that  no  gun-boat,  such  as  those 
on  the  American  waters,  was  proof  against  such  a  weapon.  In 
point  of  fact,  Whitworth,  with  a  rifled  gun  lighter  than  a  sixty- 
eight-pounder,  could  destroy  such  boats  with  his  steel-hardened 
shells  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two 
thousand  yards.  With  a  large  Whitworth  gun,  (a  hundred-and- 
twenty-pounder,)  an  experiment  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards  proved  that  even  the  sides  of  our  famous  '  Warrior  *  are  no 
longer  shell-proof.  From  several  experiments  Dr.  Fairbaim  in- 
ferred that  the  victory  is  on  the  side  of  the  gun,  and  that '  it  will 
be  difficult,  under  such  powerful  odds,  to  construct  ships  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  the  entrance  of  shells.' 

It  seems,  then,  upon  sufficiently  high  practical  authority,  that 
we  have  been  expending  millions  in  constructing  iron  war- 
ships, which,  after  all,  are  not  impregnable.  As  fast  as  plates 
are  affixed,  guns  are  planted  in  position,  each  alternately  rivalling 
the  other,  and  at  last  the  gun  gains  the  day.  Not  only  so, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Nasmyth  starts  up,  and,  resuming 
his  favourite  proposition  of  a  huge  ram,  assures  us  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  experiment  with  a  ram  properly  constructed,  he 
could  dash  in  the  sides  of  the  '  Warrior'  ^  like  a  bandbox.'  Poor 
comfort  this  for  a  nation  already  loaded  with  an  immense 
burden  of  taxation,  partly  imposed  for  the  construction  of  iron 
ships,  which  one  Bovani  declares  to  be  as  breakable  as  a  bandbox, 
and  another  assures  us  can  be  pierced  by  a  shell. 

2  c  2 
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From  the  huge  '  Warriors'  tbat  press  with  their  untold  tons  of 
iron  upon  the  bosom  of  the  swelling  seas^  let  ns  for  a  moment 
turn  to  the  waves  themselves.  Pew  would  suppose  that  waves 
are  subjects  for  mathematical  investigation.  If  one  thing  in 
nature  appears  to  be  more  capricious  in  its  form  and  motion 
than  another^  it  is  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Tet  it  results  from  the 
investigations  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Stokes^  on  the 
question  of  straight-crested  parallel  waves  in  a  liquid,  that  the 
displacements  of  the  particles  of  water  are  small  compared  with 
the  length  of  a  wave.  On  forther  investigation,  Professor 
Rankine  has  discovered  that  on  the  surface  of  very  deep  waters 
the  particles  of  waves  move  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  in 
vertical  circles,  whose  radii  diminish  in  geometrical  progression 
with  increased  depth,  and  consequently  that  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure,  including  the  upper  surface,  are  in  form  trochoidal. 
Again,  the  same  professor  proved,  as  an  inference  from  mathe- 
matical research,  that  the  mechanical  energy  of  a  wave  is  half 
actual  and  half  potential — half  being  due  to  motion  and  half  to 
elevation ;  while  the  destructive  power  of  a  wave  is  douUe  of 
that  due  to  the  motion  of  its  particles  alone.  In  this  paper,  and 
an  Appendix  to  it,  several  results  were  given  which  may  have  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  forms  of  ships  or  boats ;  as  a  previous 
paper  in  1861,  on  the  resistance  of  ships,  was  found  usefol  to 
naval  engineers. 

In  the  section  for  chemical  science  the  papers  read  were  for 
the  most  part  technical  and  unattractive  to  all  but  chemists. 
The  principal  exception  to  this  rule  was  Dr.  Moffafs  papor '  On 
the  Luminosity  of  Phosphorus.'  In  this  some  singular  facts 
were  enunciated.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus be  put  under  a  bell-glass  and  observed  occasionally, 
it  will  be  found  at  times  luminous,  and  at  other  times  not 
luminous.  When  luminous,  a  stream  of  vapour  rises  from  it, 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  an  inverted  cone  of  rings  similar 
to  those  given  off  by  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  at  other 
times  it  forms  a  beautiful  curve,  with  a  descending  course  equal 
in  length  to  the  ascending  one.  Results  deduced  from  daily 
observations  of  the  phosphorus,  in  connexion  with  the  readings 
of  the  barometer  (and  other  particulars),  continued  during 
eighteen  months,  show  that  periods  of  luminosity  and  non- 
luminosity  of  phosphorus  occur  under  opposite  conditions  of  the 
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atmosphere.  By  a  certain  action  of  phosphorus  on  atmospheric 
air  a  gaseous  body  (super-oxide  of  hydrogen)  is  formed,  which 
is  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  atmospheric  osoue,  and  it 
can  be  detected  by  the  same  tests. 

Luminous  periods  commence  and  luminosity  increases  in 
brilliancy  on  the  approach  of  storms  and  gales,  and  ozone 
periods  commence  and  increase  in  quantity  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  would  also  appear  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  approach  of  storms,  the  commencement 
of  luminous  and  ozone  periods,  and  disorders  of  the  nervous, 
muscular,  and  vascular  systems.  Dr.  Moffat  gave  the  dates  of 
many  storms  and  gales,  and  the  occurrence  of  diseases  of  the 
above  class,  showing  their  coincidence  j  and  added,  in  corrobora- 
tion, that  there  was  a  concurrence  in  the  issuing  of  Admiral 
Fitsroy^s  cautionary  tel^rams  and  these  diseases, — that  is, 
when  the  Admiral  sends  telegrams  to  various  coast  stations, 
forewarning  of  the  approach  of  storms,  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made,  then  these  diseases  are  most  prevalent. 

The  Doctor  further  looks  upon  the  part  performed  by  ozone 
in  the  atmosphere  as  being  similar  to  that  performed  by  protein 
in  the  blood.  Protein  gives  oxygen  to  the  products  of  decom- 
position and  putrefaction,  and  renders  them  either  innocuous  or 
salutary  compounds.  With  this  view  he  had  used  phosphorus 
as  a  disinfectant ;  and  he  believes  that  by  using  ozone,  artificially 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus,  in  localities  tainted  with 
the  products  of  putrefaction,  just  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tinge 
the  usual  test  paper,  all  diseases  of  the  pythogenic  class  (other- 
wise the  putrefying  class)  would  be  prevented.  This  may  prove 
to  be  a  hint  of  great  sanitary  importance. 

Ozone  is  in  all  probability  formed  wherever  there  is  phos- 
phorescence, and  the  latter  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  a 
phenomenon  as  might  be  supposed.  In  life  and  in  death,  in 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  too,  it  is  often  visible.  Many  phosphorescent  bodies 
were  enumerated,  and  amongst  them  the  night-shining  Nereis 
was  named,  and  affirmed  to  become  particularly  brilliant  with  a 
direction  of  the  wind  firom  points  of  the  compass  between  east 
and  south.  It  is  also  well  Iwown  that  the  sea  becomes  luminous 
with  the  flotation  of  marine  animak  upon  its  surface,  on  the 
ajqjtroach  of  storms.  We  might  also  instance  many  phosphorescent 
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minerals^  fluor  spar  (the  Blue  John-of-the-Peak  in  Derbyshire) 
becoming  particularly  phosphorescent  on  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. But  it  is  needless  to  enlai^e  the  list  of  phosphorescent 
objects ;  their  number,  however,  renders  it  still  more  probable  that 
atmospheric  ozone  is  formed  by  the  phosphorescence  of  bodies. 
Moreover,  it  is  during  periods  marked  by  the  absence  of  ozone 
and  by  great  magnetic  action,  being  periods  of  non-luminosity, 
that  cholera  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  setting  in 
of  the  equatorial  current,  which  brings  ozone  with  it,  and  is 
favourable  to  luminosity,  cholera  generally  disappears.  Possibly, 
too,  the  aurora  borealis  may  prove  to  be  a  luminosity  of  the 
same  character.  In  this  paper,  the  points  we  have  briefly 
touched  upon  were  developed  with  talent,  and  were  fiiU  of 
practical  interest. 

In  the  Section  for  Mechanical  Science,  a  paper  was  read  '  On 
Artificial  Stones '  by  Professor  Ansted.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  paper  new  to  those  who  had  studied  the  subject,  which, 
however,  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
architecture  and  building,  and  also  to  practical  chemists.  Of 
the  various  materials  employed  as  substitutes  for  stone,  when  it 
cannot  be  procured  from  the  quarry,  terra  cottas,  (baked  clays,) 
cements,  and  compositions  of  a  silicious  order^  are  the  principal. 
They  have  respectively  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages. 
Terra  cotta  may  be  used  for  architectural  ornaments ;  but  it  does 
not  present  a  perfect  appearance,  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
if  not  placed  far  from  the  eye. 

Tlie  most  important  inquiry  in  connexion  with  this  topic 
relates  to  the  possibility  of  preserving  stone  from  atmospheric 
influences  and  consequent  decay  in  unfavourable  positions  and 
localities.  All  our  readers  must  be  aware  how  greatly  the 
exterior  faces  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  suflered  from 
the  decay  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  which  they  are  built. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  decay ;  but  all  that 
can  be  certainly  affirmed  is,  that  by  some  natural  process  the 
Dolomite  (or  Magnesian  limestone)  has  effloresced  considerably, 
and  that  large  flakes  have  peeled  off  from  the  new  but  injured 
building. 

The  Board  of  Works  recently  appointed  a  Committee  to 
investigate  this  matter,  with  special  reference  to  the  palace  of 
Westminster.    During  the  investigations,  Mr.  Bansome,  whi> 
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has  deTOted  much  time  and  talent  in  this  direction^  submitted  a 
singular  material  for  inspection,  which  was  discovered  during  the 
practice  of  preserving  stone  by  creating  a  deposit  of  silicate  of 
lime  within  the  substances  of  the  absorbent  stone.  This  is  effected 
by  saturating  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda^  and 
.then  applying  a  solution  of  silicate  of  chloride  of  calcium.  A  rapid 
double  decomposition  is  thus  produced,  leaving  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  within  the  stone,  and  a  soluble  chloride  of  sodium  which 
can  be  afterwards  removed  by  washing.  By  this  method,  as  was 
shown  by  experiment,  a  perfectly  compact,  hard,  and  apparently 
perfectly  durable,  solid  can  be  formed  almost  instantaneously. 
Carrying  out  this  result,  Mr.  Ransome  succeeded  in  producing 
an  artificial  stone  which  will  probably  combine  several  of  the 
advantages,  balanced  by  some  of  the  disadvantages,  of  other 
artificial  stones. 

This  substance  is  used  in  the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  a  specimen  weighing  two  tons  was  shown  in  the 
International  Exhibition.  It  is  said  to  be  cheap,  and  that  it 
can  be  made  upon  the  spot  out  of  almost  any  material  or  rub- 
bish of  a  building  kind.  This  renders  its  discovery  important 
•  to  builders  of  all  classes ;  while,  as  respects  church  and  chapel 
architecture,  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  serviceable.  Against 
suppositions  of  its  weakness  as  compared  with  real  stone,  Mr. 
Ransome  instituted  experiments  which  demonstrated  that,  in 
comparison  with  Portland  stone  or  Caen  stone,  (two  orna- 
mental building  stones  very  commonly  employed,)  a  bar  with  a 
section  four  inches  square  and  eight  inches  long,  between 
supports,  sustained  2,122}!bs.,  suspended  midway  between  the 
supports ;  while  similar  bars  of  Portland  and  Caen  stone  broke 
respectively  with  750Ibs.  and  780Sb3.  Other  similar  experi- 
ments were  made  to  show  the  adhesion  of  this  composite 
material,  and  a  cube  of  four  inches  supported  thirty  tons.  The 
process  was  exhibited  to  the  Section  by  Mr.  Ransome,  who 
made  several  pieces  in  the  sight  of  the  members.  Unless  some 
practical  test  should  detract  from  the  apparent  exceUence  of  this 
material,  it  will  doubtless  come'into  extensive  use. 

While  this  discovery  affects  the  adornment  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  another  paper  of  particular  interest  concerned  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives.  It  was  on  '  Secret  Poisoning,'  and  was  read 
by  Professor  Harley.    He  stated  his  conviction  to  be  the  same 
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as  last  year,  viz.,  that  the  cases  of  slow  and  secret  poisoning 
which  are  discovered  form  but  a  small  per-centage  of  those 
which  actually  take  place.  He  even  believed  that  we  not  only 
magnified  the  difficulty  of  committing  the  crime,  but  were  also 
deceived  as  to  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it  when  committed. 
Although  discoveries  in  physiology  have  enabled  na  to  dis« 
tinguish  between  the  effects  of  poison  and  disease  during  life, 
and  discoveries  in  chemistry  to  detect  and  extract  the  poison 
from  the  tissues  after  death,  at  the  same  time  modern  research 
has  made  known  n^ny  subtle  poisons  which  have  been  hitherto 
undiscovered  or  unused.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  rivalry  between 
the  chemist  and  the  criminal,  the  latter  employing  a  new  poison 
which  he  may  use,  as  he  thinks,  without  detection,  and  the 
former  determining  to  render  its  detection  practicable.  The 
great  aim  of  the  poisoner  is  to  obtain  a  poison,  the  effect  of  which  , 
would  so  nearly  resemble  that  of  a  natural  disease  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  The  Professor  then  showed  that  fortunately  this 
was  not  easy,  since  the  effects  of  a  poison  were  generally  sudden 
in  their  commencement,  and  rapid  in  their  termination ;  neither 
has  the  poisoner,  in  general,  such  facilities  of  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  the  poison  as  to  produce  an  artificial  state  of 
disease,  whereby  the  skilful  medical  attendant  would  be  deceived. 
But  there  is  one  commonly  received  maxim  which  Professor 
Harley  attacked,  viz.,  that  in  all  cases  of  poisoning,  followed  by 
death,  the  poison  ought  to  be  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the 
deceased.  This  is  not  strictly  true ;  for  even  in  the  case  of 
arsenic,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  persistent  of  all 
poisons,  if  the  sufferer  only  survives  sufficiently  long,  every  par- 
ticle of  the  mineral  may  be  eliminated,  and  not  a  trace  of  it 
be  discoverable  in  the  body  after  the  decease.  In  the  case  of 
Alexander,  who  did  not  die  until  the  sixteenth  day  after  being 
poisoned  with  arsenic,  as  was  certainly  known,  no  trace  of  it  was 
found  in  the  body.  The  Professor  said  that, '  as  the  not  finding 
poison  in  the  system  after  death  is  no  absolute  proof  that  the 
patient  did  not  die  from  its  effects;  so  the  symptoms  observed 
during  life,  in  conjunction  with  the  morbid  appearances  observed 
after  death,  even  when  no  poison  is  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis,  should  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  poisoner;  and  even 
the  symptoms  alone,  if  there  be  good  circumstantial  evidence^ 
especially  if  combined  with  proof  of  a  motive,  ought  to  convict^ 
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—as  in  the  instance  of  Paltner's  trial/  In  oonclosion,  the  Pro- 
fessor suggested  that^  in  all  cases  of  'suspected  poisoning,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  refrain  from  communicating  the  sus- 
picion to  persons  around.  The  patient  himself  should  be  first 
informed ;  for  he  is  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  evil 
motives  in  the  persons  around  him.  The  doctor  should  be  next 
informed,  in  order  that,  by  obtaining  some  of  the  secretions,  he 
may  have  them  carefully  analysed,  and  then  decide  if  the  case 
be  one  of  s^ret  murder.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
interest  in  the  light  of  recent  trials,  and  generally  in  its  bearing 
on  points  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  Geological  Section  ought  to  have  presented  peculiar 
attractions  at  Cambridge,  the  town  containing  the  excellent 
Woodwardian  Museum,  and  recently  affording  in  its  vicinity 
many  curious  fossils  from  the  Greensand  Formation.  The 
discovery  of  these  latter  is  singular.  Certain  persons  had  found 
that  this  formation  included  layers  of  phosphatic  nodules,  which, 
from  the  abundance  of  their  phosphate  of  lime,  formed  excellent 
manure.  Geologists  soon  signified  that  these  nodules  were 
coprolitic,  and  in  fact  the  accumulated  refuse  of  innumerable 
ancient  animals.  Amongst  these  we  have  found  teeth  and  other 
parts  of  Pterodactyles,  vertebrae  of  fishes,  and  portions  of 
turtles.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  in  the  British  Museum ; 
but  Cambridge  is  the  chief  repository  of  them.  They  were 
viewed  with  much  interest  by  the  Geologists,  and  are  evi- 
dence of  abundant  animal  life  once  flourishing  on  broad  sandy 
shores,  and  in  deep  waters,  where  now  learning  holds  one  of 
her  chief  seats,  and  science  was  at  this  time  holding  one  of  her 
principal  festivals. 

It  so  happened  that  the  papers  read  by  Geologists  in  the 
Section  were  not  of  absorbing  interest,  or  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. Dr.  Daubeny,  true  to  his  fiivourite  theme  Volcanoes,  and 
the  author  of  a  well-known  volume  upon  them,  read  a  somewhat 
attractive  paper ;  viz., ''  On  the  Last  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.^'  He 
showed  that  this  volcano  appears  to  have  entered  during  the 
last  few  years  upon  a  new  phase  of  action.  Its  eruptions  are 
less  frequent,  but  more  violent,  and  they  come  forth  from  a  lower 
level  than  they  formerly  did.  They  also  give  vent  to  new 
volatile  or  gaseous  prindples,  as  Hie  vapour  of  naj^tha  and  marsh 
gas,  (light  carbmnetted  hydrogen,)  and  others  never  previously 
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detected.  An  elevation  of  the  coast  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  caused  by  the 
last  eruption.  No  such  effect  had  been  observed  on  any  previous 
eruption. 

Dr.  Daubeny  speculated  upon  the  causes  which  have  produced 
these  changes  in  the  action  of  Vesuvius,  and  first  considered  the 
theory  which  recognises  a  class  of  volcanoes  distinguished  from 
those  commonly  so  called,  and  named  mud-volcanoes,  from  their 
emitting  a  semi-fluid  mud,  as  well  as  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
naphtha.  From  the  phenomena  lately  displayed,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Vesuvius  is  now  passing  into  the  condition  of  a 
mud  volcano,  of  which  one  in  Sicily,  and  one  in  the  Sea 
of  Aaof,  are  types.  The  Doctor,  however,  contended  that 
Vesuvius  has  no  such  character,  but  that  the  products  above 
named  are  generated  simply  by  the  action  of  volcanic  heat 
upon  contiguous  beds  of  limestone  in  which  bituminous  matters 
i^re  imbedded.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  enormous 
evolutions  of  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  naphtha- 
vi^ur,  the  two  latter  products  being  regarded  as  secondary  to 
the  first  named,  and  as  incidental  to  volcanic  action,  whilst 
muriatic  acid  and  sulphureous  acids  are  the  primary  products. 
It  is  important  to  study  the  nature  of  the  gases  evolved,  as  being 
the  best  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  true  nature  and  causes 
of  volcanic  action. 

The  Doctor  adverted  particularly  to  the  chemical  theory  of 
volcanoes  which  he  has  long  espoused,  and  which  he  has 
expounded  in  the  volume  above  alluded  to.  Other  geologists 
approved  the  opposing  theory ;  but  into  neither  of  these  can  we 
now  enter.  It  is,  however,  as  the  reader  of  the  paper  observed, 
only  by  a  continual  and  diligent  recording  of  facts,  chemical  as 
well  as  physical,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
volcanic  phenomena.  Too  many  have  simply  contented  them- 
selves with  referring  emptioos  to  certain  great  cosmical  changes 
which  they  conceive  to  be  taking  place. 

Perhaps  a  more  generally  interesting  subject  was  that  taken 
up  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dawkins,  who  brought  forward  a  paper  upon 
'  The  Wokey  Hole  Hyaena  Den,'  a  singular  cave  recently  dis- 
covered, and  which  but  for  an  accident  might  have  remained 
unknown  for  centuries,  as  it  has  for  centuries  been  unknown;  for 
it  was  filled  up  to  the  roof  withd^6rt#,  stones,  and  organic  remains. 
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In  three  areas  of  this  cave  were  found  ashes  of  bone,  and  especially 
of  the  Rhinoceros^  {Rhin.  tichorrinus,)  associated  with  flint  and 
chert  implements,  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Amiens  and 
Abbeville  in  France.  These  were  supposed  to  be  of  human 
workmanship,  though  they  were  ruder,  and  probably  earlier,  than 
the  similar  flints  discovered  in  France.  They  were  found  under- 
lying  layers  of  peroxide  manganese  and  comminuted  bone; 
and  at  the  same  time,  overflying  remains  of  the  hysena  which 
mark  the  old  floors  of  the  cave  in  one  of  its  areas. 

From  these  facts  the  reader  of  the  paper  inferred  that  many 
in  one  of  the  earlier,  if  not  the  earliest,  stages  of  his  being, 
dwelt  in  this  cave,  as  some  of  the  most  degraded  of  our  race  do 
at  the  present  time;  that  he  manufactured  his  implements  and 
his  weapons  out  of  flint  brought  from  the  chalk  downs  of  Wilts, 
from  the  least  fragile  chert  of  the  greensand  of  the  Black  Dowu 
Hills,  and  also  arrow»heads.out  of  the  more  easily  fashioned 
bone.  Although  he  made  use  of  fire,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  bow,  he  was  far  worse  armed  with  his  puny  weapons  of  flint 
and  bone  than  his  contemporaries  the  wild  beasts  with  their  sharp 
claws  and  strong  teeth.  The  very  fact  that  he  held  his  ground 
against  them  shows  that  cunning  and  craft  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  deficiency  of  his  armament.  Again,  as  he  was 
preceded  in  his  occupation  by  some  kind  of  beast  (evidenced 
by  the  linifer-lying  fragments  of  concomitant  bone),  so  he  was 
succeeded  by  another,  the  hyaena  (pnoved  by  the  ot^er-lying 
Tx)nes).    • 

The  organic  remains  found  in  this  cave  are  both  numerous 
and  curious.  They  comprise  upwards  of  one  thousand  bones, 
one  thousand  and  fifteen  teeth,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  jaws 
belonging  to  the  lion,  wolf,  fox,  bear  (of  two  species), 
badger,  hyaena  (the  cave  hyaena),  ox,  deer  (six  species),  Irish 
elk,  horse,  and  rhinoceros  of  two  species.  One  of  the  latter 
fixes  the  date  of  the  cave  as  belonging  the  pre-glacial  period, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  organic  remains  belong  to  Fauna 
which  are  typical  of  the  post-glacial  period. 

The  whole  question  of  presumed  human  works — in  flint, 
chert,  and  bone — will  very  shortly  be  brought  before  the  public 
in  connexion  with  the  supposed  date  of  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  this  globe.  Probably  before  these  pages  come  under  the 
eyes  of  our  readers,  the  book  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  on  this  sub- 
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ject  will  baye  appeared.  We  are  already  aware  of  aonie  of  his 
opinions  and  of  most  of  bis  facts;  but  we  shall  defer  any  obser- 
rations  respecting  them  until  we  can  find  an  opportanity  of 
presenting  a  rSsumi  of  both  facts  and  opinions  in  the  pages  of 
this  Seview. 

In  the  above  popular  selection  and  summary  of  the  principal 
readings,  discussions,  and  observations  of  the  Members  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  we  have  endeavoured  to  present 
the  whole  in  such  form  and  arrangement  as  may  enable  the 
reader  at  one  sitting  to  acquire  a  fair  idea  of  what  was  done 
and  said  by  the  principal  speakers  on  this  most  interesting 
occasion.  The  few  interspersed  comments  of  our  own  have 
been  chiefly  elucidatory,  and  we  reserve  for  another  opportunity 
and  for  ampler  space  a  consideration  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  schools  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science. 
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Akt.  Y.—HisioTjf  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Garnier- 
Paoes.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Paris:  Pagnerre.  1861.  (Vol. 
IV.  Tke  Fall  of  Royally.  Vol.  V.  T/ie  Tweniy^Fowrlh  of 
February,  1848.) 

Ths  first  three  volames  of  the  above-named  history,  renewed 
in  a  recent  Number  of  this  journal,  (January,  1862,)  presented  a 
TiTid  picture  of  the  sudden  and  uncontrollable  reaction  pro- 
duced upon  the  Continental  nations,  by  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848, — a  Revolution  which  set  Europe  on  fire  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  within  six  months  enveloped  sixty  millions  of 
men,  kindling  into  new  Hfe  the  inert,  apathetic,  or  desponding 
masses,  and  arraying  oppressed  subjects  against  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  hereditary  despots,  or  the  tyranny  of  foreign  usurpers. 
In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  have  the  history  of  the  central 
Revolution  itself,  and  of  its  predisposing  causes,  traced  by  a 
shrewd  and  observant  eye,  through  some  preceding  years,  down 
to  the  moment  at  which  the  great  eruption  shook  to  the  ground 
the  constitutional  monarchy  set  up  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Few  Revolutions  have  been  hailed  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  the  one  which,  in  July,  1830,  xtdsed  the  Orleans-Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  substituted  for  Charles  X.  and  the 
riffime  of  royal  ordinances,  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Charter. 
The  lovers  of  constitutional  freedom  saw  in  the  emancipation  of 
France  the  hope  and  strength  of  free  men  all  over  Europe.  It 
is  the  recorded  opinion  of  British  political  writers  of  that  day, 
that  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Charter  France  had  '  a 
freer  government  than  England;'  that  the  battle  of  English 
liberty  had  been  fought  and  won  in  Paris ;  that  Englishmen 
must  bestir  themselves  if  they  would  hold  their  own  in  the  race 
of  improvement  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  modern 
Europe ;  and  that,  by  perfecting  our  own  institutions,  we  must 
restore  England  to  her  pristine  station,  and  regain  for  her  what 
Milton  called  '  our  prerc^ative  of  teaching  the  nations  how  to 
live.'  The  impulse  given  by  the  Revolution  of  July  to  the 
extension  of  popular  rights  in  England,  was  prompt  and  decisive. 
The  Tory  ministry,  more  devoted  to  royal  immunities  than 
to  popular  rights  abroad^  retired  before  the  resolute  assertion  of 
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political  freedom  at  home,  and  made  way  for  a  ministry  pledged 
to  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Reforms,  and  to  the  extension 
of  religious  liberty.  These  improvements  were  carried  into 
effect  by  the  new  Parliament,  and  have  been  sustained  and 
extended  ever  since.  How  was  it  then  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  under  a  Charter  the  envy  of  other  nations,  resulted 
in  the  repression  of  liberty  at  home,  the  disparagement  of  free 
institutions  abroad,  and  the  downfall  of  his  government  and 
dynasty  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  egotistic 
system  of  government  adopted  and  tenaciously  adhered  to  by 
the  '  King  of  the  French ; '  an  autocracy  under  the  form  of  a 
Constitution;  electoral  corruption;  subservient  Parliaments; 
dependent  functionaries;  the  King  his  own  counsellor;  the 
Ministers  his  pliable  instruments;  everywhere  the  maximum  of 
royal  power  and  prerogative,  and  the  minimum  of  popular  free- 
dom ;  in  a  word,  the  falsification  of  the  Charter,  and  the  per- 
verting of  constitutional  forms,  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  his  family.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  system  of  government — fairly  exhibited 
in  these  volumes — over  a  civilised  and  enlightened  people,  we 
have  the  explanation  of  its  inevitable  failure. 

We  follow  M.  Gamier- Pag^s  as  our  guide  through  the  scenes 
he  narrates,  and  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor,  with  the 
confidence  due  to  his  rare  opportunities  of  knowledge  and 
observation,  as  well  as  to  the  patient  investigation  of  facts,  the 
scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy  of  statement,  aud  the  honest  and 
impartial  spirit,  which  characterise  his  work  throughout.  The 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  invested  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  the  kingdom,  was  itself  the 
protest  of  the  nation  against  the  encroachments  of  royal  prero- 
gative on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Charter  at  the 
Restoration  in  1814.  In  the  proclamation  issued  on  his  entry 
into  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  declared,  ^The  Chambers  will  be 
assembled,  and  will  take  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  Charter  henceforth 
shall  be  a  reality.*  The  alterations  made  in  the  Charter,  by  the 
peers  and  deputies,  were  all  in  favour  of  equality  and  of  free- 
dom, civil,  political,  and  religious.  The  change  of  the  royal 
title,  '  King  of  Prance,'  into  '  King  of  the  French,'  discarded 
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the  feudal  notion  of  the  nniyersal  proprietorship  of  the  Sove- 
reign. The  censorship  of  the  Press  was  abolished,  and  the 
Charter  itself  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Guard.  To  these  conditions,  offered  by  the  'Chambers,  Louis 
Philippe  subscribed  in  accepting  the  crown ;  and  thenceforward 
stood  pledged  to  the  faithful  observance  of  them.  How  was 
that  pledge  redeemed?  Here  M.  Gamier-Pages  begins  his 
narrative : — 

'  The  Chambers,  nominated  in  1842,  bad  lasted  four  years.  The 
events  of  that  period,  favourable  or  adverse,  bad  not  ceased  to 
strengthen  the  parliamentary  situation  of  the  Cabinet,  which  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  directed  with  nearly  equal  authority  under 
the  feeblepresidency  of  the  aged  Marshal  Soidt. 

*  The  Chambers,  on  the  contrary,  became  every  day  weaker,  both 
by  its  duration  and  its  votes.  An  entire  renewal  had  become  indis- 
pensable. The  general  elections  were  fixed  for  the  1st  of  August, 
1846.'— Vol.  iv.,  chap,  i.,  p.  2. 

It  had  for  some  time  begun  to  be  perceived  by  liberal  states- 
men, that  the  parliamentary  government  of  the  Charter  had 
become  a  mockery,  and  that  power  had  got  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  royal  hands,  under  these  deceptive  forms,  than  in  the 
time  of  the  legitimate  Kings.  A  cry  suddenly  arose  in  all 
quarters,  except  firom  the  benches  of  the  Ministry,  for  electoral 
Bnd  parliamentary  reform,  accompanied  by  inc^^sant  calls,  pre- 
monitory of  serious  disturbance,  for  a  diminution  of  taxes.  The 
court  and  country  parties  prepared  in  earnest  for  the  struggle. 
In  the  state  of  the  electoral  law  at  that  time  there  was  little  ground 
to  hope  for  a  Parliament  more  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
coun^,  or  less  supple  to  the  bidding  of  power.  The  holders  of 
authority  in  all  its  grades  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  system 
which  maintained  them,  and  to  bring  their  inflnence  to  bear,  by 
whatever  means,  upon  the  personal  interests  of  the  electors, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  return  of  a  subsenrient  majority, 
ever  at  the  beck  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  Liberal  Opposition  counted  upon  this  result,  but  were  not 
disheartened.  The  public  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  Prefects,  was  met  by  the  counter  circular  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Electors  of  the  Seine, — a  committee 
which  comprised  among  its  members  men  of  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion, liberal  and  democratic.  This  circular  exposed,  in  the 
strongest  light,  the  anomalous  vices  of  the  electoral  law,  by 
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which  120^000  eleolon  named  only  181  deputies ;  whilst  in  more 
favoured  districts  98,000  electors  returned  278.    The  aim  of 
the  Dynastic  Opposition  was,  to  preserve  the  morality  and  dig- 
nity of  constitutional  monarchy,  by  confining  it  within  its  pro« 
per  sphere.    The  Republican  allies  inwardly  felt  that  monarchy 
was  playing  its  last  stake,  and  that  victory  might  be  more  fatal 
to  it  than  defeat.    On  the  eve  of  the  vote,  M.  Onizot,  the  real 
chief  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  in  addressing  his  constituents 
at  a  banquet  at  Lisieux,  although  resolved  to  concede  nothing, 
ventured  to  say,  'The  Opposition  promises  you  Progress;  the 
Conservative  party  alone  is  aMe  to  give  it  to  you.'    These 
words,  insincerely  spoken,  were  not  lost  either  on  friends  or 
foes,  exciting  in  the  one  expectations  not  intended  to  be  real- 
ised, and  sanctioning  in  the  other  the  series  of  banquets,  at 
which,  a  year  later,  the  Opposition  transferred  its  appeals  from 
a  heedless  or  derisive  majority  in  the  Chamber  to  an  aroused 
and  earnest  people.    A  singular  incident  occurred  two  days 
before  the  election,  which  powerfully  ^seconded  the  influence  of 
the  Court  on  the  electoral  body.    The  population  of  Paris  were 
celebrating,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  fite  of  the  Revolution,  or 
of  the  Dynasty.    Whilst   Louis  Philippe,   surrounded  by  his 
family,  presented  himself  in  the  balcony  to  the  crowds  gaUiered 
around  the  Tuileries,  two  pistol-shots  were  fired  from  the  gar- 
den.   It  was  thought  at  first  to  be  an  attempt  at  assassination, 
and  instructions  were  instantly  sent  by  tel^raph  to  the  Prefects, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  post  up,  in  all  the  electoral  colleges^ 
placards  announcing  the  crime.     Under  this  impression,  sym- 
pathy, indignation,  and  fear,  came  into  action,  paralysing  or 
abating  opposition,  and  deciding  the  wavering  to  support  the 
King's  ministry.     In  Paris  an  hour  sufficed  to  re-assure  the 
electors,  by  the  official  announcement  that  Joseph  Henry  was 
an  unhappy  maniac,  and  not  an  assassin.    The  victory  of  the 
Opposition  was  now  complete.    Out  of  fourteen  Deputies,  Paris 
returned  eleven  Oppositionists.    The  Minister  consoled  himself 
for  his  reverses  in  the  capital,  however,  by  his  success  in  the 
Departments.    His  force  in  the  Chamber  numbered  270  i^ainst 
180  members.    Its  supplest  element,  the  band  of  functionaries, 
was  increased.    The  elections,  so  far  from  removing  this  evil, 
had  added  to  it,  and  the  prospect  of  Reform  was  more  remote 
than  ever. 
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In  the  election  for  the  renewal  of  one-third  of  the  General 
Council  in  November^  the  Oovemment  interest  was  still  para- 
mount. 

It  was  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  the  municipal  elec* 
tions  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  all  over  France ;  the 
returns  in  general  being  little  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  contemporary  elections  of  the  National 
Guard  offered  a  character  of  more  marked  hostility.  The 
Liberal  Committees  saw  in  these  elections  the  means  of  setting 
the  nation  in  opposition  to  the  electoral  body^  {le  pays  Ugal,) 
and  of  taking  on  this  larger  field  a  striking  retaliation  for  parlia- 
mentary defeats.  Almost  everywhere  success  attended  its 
efforts ;  at  Paris  the  victory  was  complete.  Meanwhile  causes 
of  discontent  were  gathering  elsewhere.  Frauds  in  the  mari- 
time  service  at  Rochefort^  and  at  Toulon,  committed  by 
Government  iunctionaries,  and  investigated  by  a  ministerial 
commission,  were  left  unpunished.  A  deficient  harvest,  por- 
tending a  scarcity  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  the  actual  advance 
in  the  price  of  grain,  were  urgently  pressed  on  the  notice  of  the 
ministry;  but  the  applications  were  either  disregarded  or 
treated  as  factious.  At  the  same  time  symptoms  of  a  formi- 
dable financial  crisis  rapidly  multiplied  under  the  triple  influ-* 
ences  of  scarcity,  augmented  expenditure,  and  the  reckless  mul- 
tiplication of  railways,  with  a  view  to  electoral  influence.  Then 
came  the  disclosure  of  a  deficit  of  433  millions  of  francs  in  the 
budget,  with  want  of  gold  in  the  Bank.  Credit  was  restricted. 
Commerce  and  industry  were  at  a  stand.  National  securities 
were  depreciated.  Everything  portended  some  inevitable  dis- 
aster. The  foreign  relations  of  France,  moreover,  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  Russia  was  openly  hostile.  Prussia,  occupied 
with  difficulties  of  her  own,  was  neuter.  The  relations  with 
England,  at  first  intimate,  then  indifferent,  then  delicate,  and 
now  menacing,  were  definitively  broken  off  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  understanding  with  the  Sritish  Govern-* 
ment  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  marriages.  The  absolutists 
of  Europe  lost  no  time  in  benefiting  by  the  breach  between 
England  and  France.  The  marriage  of  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  a  Princess  of  Modena,  was  an  intelligible  menace 
to  the  dynasty  of  Orleans.    Within  a  month  after  the  Sp^ish 
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marriages,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  without  consulting  the 
other  powers,  which  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Cracow, 
put  down  this  last  relic  of  Polish  nationality ;  and  to  the  ener«-' 
getic  protest  of  England,  and  the  feeble  remonstrance  of  France, 
deigned  only  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt.  In  these  unpro- 
mising circumstances  ended  the  year  1846. 

The  session  of  1847  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person.  The 
royal  speech  evinced  the  most  imperturbable  serenity  and 
inscrutable  reserve.  The  King  announced  to  the  Chambers  the 
marriage  of  his  youngest  son ;  which  received  the  sanction  of  a 
large  majority  of  both  Houses.  On  the  reception  day,  the  first 
of  January,  the  Nuncio,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  lavished  praises  and  flattery  on  the  King.  Truth,  unfor- 
tunately, was  less  flattering.  A  large  deficit  in  the  Exchequer; 
in  the  country,  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  on  the 
high  roads  of  the  centre  and  west,  bands  of  armed  peasantry 
opposing  the  transport  of  grain,  and,  impelled  by  the  pangs  or 
the  dread  of  hunger,  perpetrating  the  worst  excesses;  these 
were  subjects  for  grave  anxiety  and  energetic  counterworking. 
But  neither  the  murders  in  the  provinces,  nor  the  disastrous 
efiects  of  a  commercial  crisis,  disturbed  the  security  of  the 
Court  or  Cabinet,  confident  as  they  were  in  their  unwavering 
majority  in  the  Chambers. 

'Thus,'  writes  M.  Gamier-Pages,  'the  system  triumphed.  The 
political  fortune  of  the  head  of  the  hoase  of  Orleans  was  at  its 
apogee.  France  ob^ed  him.  Europe  in  the  end  accepted  him.  He 
had  at  first  but  princely  alliances,  now  he  had  royal  ones.  Full 
of  himself,  he  cast  a  complacent  look  on  the  present,  a  tranquil  look 

on  the  future One  year  more,  and  a  fugitive,  an  exile,  he  was  to 

quit  France  for  ever.' — Vol.  iv.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  31. 

On  the  motion  for  the  Address  to  the  throne,  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  urging  the  Cham- 
ber to  take  immediate  measures  to  restore  order  and  economy 
into  the  public  service.  He  proved  from  official  documents, 
that  Ministers  were  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
1,000,000,000  francs,  (je40,000,000  sterling,)  which  must  be 
repaid  by  subsequent  budgets.  This  enormous  waste  he  traced 
mainly  to  the  multiplication  of  railways  for  political  purposes. 
His  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  Address  passed  by  248 
votes  against  84.    Specific  measures,  subsequently  introduced 
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by  the  Opposition,  for  'Electoral  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
were  also  rejected  by  larger  majorities,  being  denounced  by  the 
Ministers  as  unnecessary  in  themselves,  uncalled  for  by  the 
country,  and  undeserving  the  notice  of  the  Chambers. 

The  motion  of  M.  Remusat  for  Parliamentary  Reform  fol* 
lowed.  Its  object  was  the  exclusion  from  the  Chamber  of  the 
officers  and  functionaries  of  the  military  and  civil  households 
of  the  King  and  Princes.  It  was  resented  as  a  denunciation 
of  hostility  against  the  Court,  and  was  rejected  by  219  votes 
against  170.  Of  the  majority  of  219,  not  less  than  129  were 
paid  functionaries.  The  majority  in  the  Chamber  represented 
the  administration ;  of  national  representation  there  was  none 
in  Prance. 

The  session  had  now  lasted  three  months.  Even  the  bit-by- 
bit  reforms,  promised  by  the  Cabinet  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  had  been  kept  back.  The  Ministry  seemed  struck  with 
impotency,  as  averred  by  one  of  their  veterans,  M.  Desmous- 
seaux,  a  Conservative  par  ercellencCy  who,  after  reviewing  their 
negations  and  subterfuges  of  past  years,  characterised  the  whole 
policy  c^  the  Cabinet  in  the  emphatic  exclamation,  *RienI 
Rien!    Rim!'    C  Nought!     Nought!     Nought  !0 

The  remainder  of  the  session  wore  more.of  a  judicial  than  a 
political  character.  Revelations  were  made  of  frauds  of  the 
gravest  character  committed  by  ministerial  agents  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments,  and  of  venal  intrigues  in  the  dis- 
posal of  patronage,  or  in  railway  concessions, — frauds  brought 
home  in  certain  scandalous  instances  to  Cabinet  Ministers 
themselves.  In  some  cases  parliamentary  inquiries  were 
ordered ;  but  as  the  Government  continued  to  obtain  the  eon- 
duct  of  them,  they,  of  course,  ended  in  nothing. 

The  Parliamentary  session  had  now  closed ;  that  of  public 
opinion  was  opening.  The  rejection  of  the  measure  of  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  for  Electoral  Reform  had  convinced 
the  dynastic  Opposition,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Court,  and  least  of  all  from  the  King.  The  older  he 
became,  the  more  obstinate  was  his  contempt  for  everything 
-that  was  not  proposed  by  himself,  and  the  more  deeply  rooted 
liis  conviction,  that  adherence  to  his  cherished  system  of  govern- 
ing by  himself,  and  not  by  responsible  Ministers, — a  virtual 
'autocracy, — could  alone  give  security  to  his  reign,  and  insure 
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the  future  fortunes  of  his  race.  All  sections  of  the  Opposition 
concurred  in  the  necessity  of  looking,  not  to  Parliament,  nor  to 
the  electoral  colleges,  but  to  the  people,  for  the  sympathy  and 
support  they  needed.  It  remained  only  to  regulate  the  oondi- 
.tions,  ground,  and  limit  of  the  coalition  of  the  Reformist  forces. 
Amongst  all  shades  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  opposition 
there  was  a  sincere  determination  to  act  in  concert  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  their  just  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Their  first  conjoint  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  M* 
Odillon  Barrot.  The  bases  of  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation 
were  there  agreed  upon.  The  concert  was  not  difficult.  If  the 
future  were  in  reserve  for  the  Republicans,  the  present  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  representative  government  and  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  progressive  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  the  immediate  object  of  both;  and  each  frankly 
engaged  to  assist  the  other  in  obtaining  these  results^  so  long 
as  their  principles  were  not  compromised. 

These  several  parties,  each  in  its  own  sphere  of  action,  com- 
menced, a  systematic  agitation  on  political  and  social  questions, 
which  pervaded  the  nation  and  roused  the  popular  mind  into 
unwonted  activity.  To  the  Central  Committee  was  confided 
the  initiating  of  the  Reform  movement;  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  M.  Pagnerre  was  commissioned 
.to  draw  up  a  petition  for  Electoral  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  demanded  an  electoral  law  having  for  its  principle  equality 
of  rights,  fbr  its  basis  the  population,  and  for  its  form  universal 
suffrage.  To  obtain  this  reform  three  courses  of  action  were 
adopted  :  the  petition  just  named,  pointing  out  the  glaring 
abuses  of  the  electoral  law  as  it  then  stood ;  the  holding  of 
banquets  at  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  to  exhibit  the  agree- 
ment of  aU  sections  of  the  Opposition ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
mixed  committee,  centralising  the  management  of  the  Reform 
movement. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  petition  was  imanimously 
adopted  at  a  large  meeting  at  the  house  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot. 
The  Reform  Propaganda  by  banquets,  proposed  by  M.  ,6amier- 
Pages,  was  readily  accepted,  and  felt  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  eliciting  die  answer  of  the  country  to  the  insolent 
defiance  of  the  Cabinet.    Finally,  the  creation  of  a  mixed  corn- 
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mittee  was  agreed  upon.     The  allianoe  was  now  definitely 
concluded. 

The  decision  taken,  execution  followed.     The  petition  was 
widely  circulated,  and  was  eagerly  read  and  discussed  in  all  the 
electoral  districts  in  the  kingdom.    The  first  banquet  offered  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Seine  to  the  members  of  the 
afSliated  committees  and  to  all  the  deputies  of  the  Opposition 
who  had  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill,  was,  after  numerous  formal 
delays  and  objections  interposed  by  the  Minister,  held  on  the 
9th  of  July,  when  twelve  hundred  persons  assembled  at  '  that 
great  Agape  of  the  Revolution/     Electors,  deputies,  journalists, 
all  shades  of  the  Opposition,  came  together :  putting  away  the 
recollection  of  past  differences ;  blending  in  the  one  thought  of 
the  public  good ;  tending  towards  one  end ;  gathered  under  one 
flag.  Electoral  and  Parliamentary  Rrfarm.     After  the  repast 
toasts  were  given  to  the  National  Sovereignty,  and  to  the  Revo* 
lutUm  of  1880.    To  this  last  toast  M.  Odillon  Banot  replied ; 
his  speech,  resounding  with  indignant  eloquence,  loudly  pro* 
claimed  that  '  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  been  falsified  since 
its  origin  by  a  corrupt  Government,  which  had  given  the  lie  to 
its  principle/  Other  patriotic  and  constitutional  toasts  followed ; 
and  the  most  perfect  order  prevailed  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  effect  of  the  banquet  was  decisive,  and  the  example  was 
rapidly  followed.    The  speeches  at  the  Chateau  Rouge,  repro- 
duced by  the  Reform  press,  and  profusely  circulated,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Reform  agitation  on  all  points  of  the  territory.    The 
north-east  began  the  movement.    The  banquet  of  Calmar  was 
the  first  after  that  of  Paris.     Strasburg  followed,  mustering 
seven  hundred  guests  from  all  parts  of  Alsace.    After  a  banquet 
at  Soisson  came  the  grand  banquet  of   St.   Quentin.      The 
Government,  meanwhile,    was    not  slow   in   furnishing   new 
matter  for  animadversion.      The  appointment  of  the  young 
Duke  d'Aumale,  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  supersede 
Marshal  Bugeaud  as  Governor-General  of  Algiers,  was  the  final 
act  of  Marshal  Soult  before  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  where  M.  Guizot  succeeded  him.    This  appointment, 
the  last  expression  of  the  royal  policy,  had  been  long  expected, 
and  occasioned  no  surprise.    But  it  revived  the  ominous  name 
of  M.  Polignac  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  it  re-appeared 
in  the  debates.     Strengthened  by  these  and  similar  causes,  the 
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agitatioa  of  the  banquets  extended  through  all  the  prineipd 
cities  of  France ;  but  nowhere  exceeding  constitutional  limits. 
Bouen  terminated  this  brilliant  campaign.  At  its  banquet  were 
assembled  eighteen  hundred  guests^  amongst  whom  were  twenty 
deputies.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  a  last  banquet  should 
take  place  in  Paris  before  the  Session^  as  the  definitive  conse« 
cration  of  the  alliance  of  parties.  The  association  of  the 
National  Guard  with  this  demonstration  was  proffered  by  its 
officers,  and  accepted.  This  banquet  of  the  twelfth  arrondisse- 
ment,  which  did  not  take  place,  will  remain  more  famous  in 
history  than  all  the  res).  The  Reyolution  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1848 — the  Republic  sprang  from  it. 

The  Cabinet,  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and  sound 
policy,  redoubled  its  acrimony  and  imprudence  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  King  was  made 
to  intervene  directly  against  the  deputies  of  the  Opposition, 
whose  opinions  he  treated  as  ^issuing  from  blind  or  hostile 
passions.^  This  descent  of  the  King  into  the  arena  of  Par* 
liamentary  warfare,  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Opposition 
to  its  face,  was  a  manifest  abdication  of  royal  irresponsibility, — 
the  first  step  in  the  way  of  a  more  real  and  serious  abdication. 
The  Opposition  took  up  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  which  the  King 
and  his  Minister  had  thrown  down,  and  M.  Guizot  accepted 
battle  on  ground  where  the  stake  was  the  monarchy  itself. 
Staking  this,  he  might  lose  it  In  less  than  two  months  after* 
wards  he  lost  it.  Much  uneasiness  was  felt  in  the  royal  oircle 
at  the  danger  of  so  critical  a  situation.  Amongst  the  children 
of  the  King  was  one  whose  open  character  and  vivacity  of  mind 
made  him  the  object  of  Louis  Philippe's  peculiar  affection. 
This  was  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  The  Prince's  first  remon* 
strance  with  his  father  was  receiyed  as  the  ridiculous  temerity 
of  a  young  man.  When  he  persisted  in  his  warnings,  not 
always  in  words  the  most  respectful  to  M.  Ouisot,  the  King 
'  invited '  him  to  go  to  Algeria  to  join  his  brother,  the  Duke 
d'Aumale.  He  soon  after  left  Paris  in  despair.  A  confidential 
letter  written  by  him  at  that  moment  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  and  since  published,  shows  plainly  that  he  con- 
sidered the  throne  and  the  country  wdl*nigh  lost  to  the 
family  :— 

*  I  am  troubled)'  he  says,  *  by  the  events  which  I  see  socumulating 
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on  all  Bides The  King  is  inflexible,  and  will  listen  to  no  advice. 

His  will  must  carry  it  over  ever^rthing.     What  I  regard  as  a  g^eat 

danger  ia  the  exclusive  action  he  assumes  in  everything It  seems 

to  me  inevitable  that  the  debate  this  year  in  the  Chamber  should 
turn  on  this  anomalous  position  of  things,  which  has  effaced  the  Con- 
stitutional Action  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  brings  the 
monarch  into  question  in  all  discussions.  There  are  ministers  no 
longer;  their  responsibility  is  null;  everything  is  attributed  to  the 
King.  The  King  has  reached  an  age  at  which  observations  are  no 
longer  acceptable.  He  is  used  to  govern  ;  he  loves  to  show  that  it  is 
he  who  governs.  His  immense  experience,  his  courage,  and  all  his 
great  qualities  make  him  confront  the  danger  boldly :  but  the  danger 
exists  none  the  less.  This  false  position,  I  believe,  will  be  contested 
more  than  ever.  It  will  be  urged,  that  constitutional  government  is 
especially  established  to  avoid  these  alternatives  of  kings  too  young  or 
too  old,  to  calm  the  too  great  ardour  of  sovereigns,  or  supply  what  is 
wanting  in  them.  In  the  present  instance  we  shall  have  need  of  both 
these  things,  and  both  are  wanting. 

'  The  accession  of  Palmerston,  in  awakening  the  passionate  distrust 
of  the  King,  led  us  to  make  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  invested  us 
with  a  deplorable  reputation  for  bad  faith.  Separated  from  England 
at  a  moment  when  the  affair  of  Italy  turned  up,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  take  that  active  part  in  it  which  might  have  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  country,  and  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  principles 
which  we  cannot  abandon,  for  it  is  by  them  we  are  here. 

'  We  have  not  dared  to  turn  our  arms  against  Austria,  for  fear  of 
seeing  England  immediately  form  another  Holy  Alliance  against  us. 
We  come  before  the  Chambers  with  a  detestable  internal  situation, 
and  with  a  foreign  position  that  is  no  better.  All  this  is  the  work  of 
the  King  alone,  the  result  of  the  old  age  of  a  Sovereign,  who 
will  govei)a,  but  who  has  no  longer  the  spirit  to  take  a  manly 
resolution. 

*  The  worst  is,  that  I  see  no  remedy.  At  home,  what  is  to  be  said 
or  done,  when  our  bad  financial  condition  is  pointed  out  P  Abroad, 
what  can  be  done  to  restore  our  position  and  follow  a  line  of  conduct 
to  the  taste  of  our  country  f  It  is  certainly  not  in  causing  an  Austro* 
•French  intervention  in  Switzerland,  which  would  be  to  us  what  the 
campaign  of  1823  was  to  the  Eestoration.  I  had  hoped  that  Italv 
would  have  furnished  us  With  this  diversion,  this  revulsion,  of  which 
we  have  so  much  need.  But  it  is  too  late.  The  battle  is  lost  here. 
We  can  do  nothing  in  that  country  without  the  concurrence  of 
England  ;  and  every  day,  in  making  them  gain  ground,  throws  us  of 
necessity  back  into  the  opposite  camp.  We  can  do  nothing  here*  but 
go  away  ;  because  in  remaining  we  should  be  necessarily  led  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  retrograde  party,  which  would  have  a 
disastrous  efi'ect  in  France.  These  unhappy  Spanish  marriages  !  We 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  reservoir  of  bitterness  they  contain. 

•  With  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  This  letter  was  written  in  the 
•G«)f  qI  SpcBsia,  on  botrd  the  Vreadi  ship  of  war  '  X^  Souvermn,* 
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'To  tarn  up.  In  France,  broken  down  finanoes;  abroad,  placed 
between  an  amende  honorable  to  Falmerston  on  the  subject  of  Spain, 
or  common  canse  witb  Austria  to  play  the  ffene  d^armee  in  Switzer* 
land,  and  struggle  in  Italy  against  our  principles  and  our  natural 
allies ;  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  King  alone,  who  has  falsified 
our  constitutional  institutions.  I  deem  this  a  very  serious  matter, 
because  I  fear  that  the  question  of  the  Ministry  and  the  portfolio 
may  be  put  ande ;  and  it  is  a  grave  danger  when,  in  face  of  a  bad 
situation,  a  popular  assembly  begins  to  discuss  questions  of  principle. 
If  some  event  should  still  arise,  some  affair  to  conduct  with  spirit,  and 
whicb  by  its  success  might  rally  our  people  a  little,  there  would  be 
some  chance  of  winning  the  batiie ;  but  I  see  nothing. 

*  You  will  forgive  what  I  say  of  our  father ;  it  is  to  you  only  that  I 
say  it.  You  know  my  respect  and  affection  for  him ;  but  I  find  it 
impossible  not  to  look  into  the  future,  and  it  alarms  me  a  little.' 

'  Dated  on  hoard  ''  Le  Souveratn/'  Speggia,  1th  Nov.,  1847.' 
— ^Vol.  iv.,  chap,  v.,  p.  142. 

Referring  to  the  above,  M.  Pages  aays^— « 

'  The  Oppo^tion  has  said  nothing  more  explicit  and  precise ;  and 
the  history  whicb  I  am  retracing  appears  to  be  only  the  development, 
the  proof,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  facts  and  sentiments  enounced  in 
this  letter,  the  outpouring  of  a  forecasting  mind  and  upright  heart 
into  the  bosom  of  a  beloved  brother.' 

For  the  discussions  in  the  Chambers  on  the  home  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Cabinet^  we  must  content  ourselves  by  directing 
attention  to  the  clear  and  spirited  summary  given  by  oar  author. 
In  these  debates  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  waa 
declared  by  M.  L^on  Faucher  to  be  characterised  by  remissness 
in  administration,  and  by  irregularity  and  disorder  in  fact. 
Commerce  and  industry  were  alleged  to  be  languishing,  public 
credit  to  be  depressed,  and  the  revenue  to  be  pledged  for  eight 
years  to  come.  Of  the  foreign  policy,  it  was  said  by  M.  de 
Lamartine,  *  that,  contrary  to  her  nature^  her  history,  and  her 
traditions,  France  since  the  Spanish  marriages  had  become 
Ohibeline  at  Rome,  sacerdotal  at  Berne,  Austrian  in  Piedmont, 
Bussian  at  Cracow,  French  nowhere,  connter-revolationarj 
everywhere ! ' 

On  the  decisive  point  of  this  great  struggle,  the  question  of 
Banquets,  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Ministers, 
in  the  exercise  of '  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,'  had  declared  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  their  intention  to  refuse  their  anthorisatioii 
of  the  banquet  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement,  and  henceforth  to 
interdict  all  political  banquets.     Upon  this  it  waa  resolved,  at  a 
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meeting  of  Liberal  Deputies,  of  Journalists,  and  of  the  Central 
Committee,  held  at  the  house  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  that  honour 
would  not  allow  them  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  right  of 
assembly ;  and  that  the  question  should  be  brought  to  an  issue 
forthwith.  It  was  already  the  7th  of  February,  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne.  The  right 
of  meeting  was  maintained  on  the  authority  of  law,  and  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  precedents  set  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Ouizot,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  glaring  inconsistency  of  their  prohibiting  them  was  argued 
and  exposed.  The  Minister,  in  reply,  boldly  insisted  that '  there 
were  no  other  rights  than  those  expressly  inscribed  in  the 
Charter/  'How  of  the  right  to  breathe?'  asked  one.  The 
question  was  not  replied  to.  Conciliatory  amendments,  by 
moderate  Conservatives,  were  disdainfully  rejected  by  their 
leader.  A  division  and  scrutiny  followed.  413  Deputies  voted : 
228  for  the  Ministers ;  186  for  the  Opposition/  The  discussion 
opened  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  closed  on  the  12th  of 
February.  This  grand  debate  occupied  twenty-two  sittings. 
The  Opposition  was  finally  conquered. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  perspicuous  and 
animated  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  refusal  of 
the  Grovemment  to  admit  the  right  of  assembly.  The  refusal  of 
the  Deputies  of  the  Opposition  to  accompany  the  Deputation 
for  the  presentation  of  the  address ;  the  bringing  before  Parlia- 
ment a  formal  impeachment  of  the  Ministry  for  their  policy  and 
acts,  together  with  a  vindication  of  their  own  honour,  assailed 
in  the  offensive  allusions  from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself;  the 
agitation  in  the  city  and  the  departments;  the  steadfast  pur- 
1)060  shown  by  the  people  and  the  National  Ghiard  to  obtain,  by 
all  justifiable  means,  the  dismissal  of  a  Cabinet  inveterately 
hostile  to  their  dearest  rights;  the  irritation  of  the  people  at 
the  threats  of  repression  held  out  by  the  Government;  their 
prompt  resort  to  measures  of  self-defence ;  the  erection  of  bar- 
ricades; the  seizing  of  arms;  the  rapid  and  skilful  fortification 
of  the  central  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  squares  of  the  city^ 
their  camp  and  paint  d?appvA  in  the  now  inevitable  struggle ; 
finally,  the  annihilation  of  the  last  chance  of  a  pacific  solution 
by  the  calamitous  massacre  of  the  Boulevards  des  Capucins ; — 
for  the  details  of  these  and  the  other  evenU  of  the  opening 
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crisis^  we  mast  have  recourse  to  the  volame  before  us.    Of  the 
event  last  named,  M.  Pag^  writes : — 

'  The  fall  of  the  Minutrj  had  calmed  the  hostility,  but  not  the 
efferresoenoe.  The  Beform  manifestation  gained  every  moment  ia 
extent,  in  force,  in  importance.  Everything  tended  to  inflame  it, — 
success ;  the  contagion  of  example ;  the  desire  of  new  concessions 
after  a  first  advantage ;  the  suspected  loyalty  of  the  King ;  the  vague 
promises  made ;  the  absence  of  any  formal  public  engagement ;  and, 
finally,  that  passion,  iiresistible  in  the  crowd,  curiosity.  All  the 
popuUtion  poured  out  into  the  streets.  The  gamins  of  Paris,  whose 
audacity  and  love  of  mischief  nothing  can  arrest,  were  running  in  all 
directions,  crying  out,  "  Lamps !  Lamps !  *'  In  a  moment,  voluntary 
or  forced,  the  illamination  was  general.  Men,  women,  children. 
National  Guards,  hourgeoU^  all  conditions  elbowed  each  other  in  the 
vast  mass. 

'  Formed  in  column,  the  compact  crowd  traversed  the  principal 
streets  of  Paris,  headed  by  officers  of  the  National  Quard,  preserving 
a  pacific  attitude,  and  exchanging  friendly  salutations  with  the  troops 
of  the  Line  stationed  along  i&  route.  On  approaching  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  column  found  itself  directly  in  face  of  troops 
drawn  up  in  square,  who  barred  their  passage.  The  impulse  from 
behind  rendered  it  impossible  to  halt  or  recede.  M.  Schumaker  ran 
forward  to  the  Colonel,  who  was  on  horseback  in  front  of  his  men. 
"  Colonel,"  cried  he,  "  open  your  ranks  to  us.  Our  intentions  are 
pacific.  You  see  that  retreat  is  impossible ;  the  crowd  presses  us." 
'*  These  are  not  my  orders,'*  replied  the  Colonel ;  '*  you  cannot  pass ; " 
and  withdrew  within  his  ranks.  Here  the  impulsion  of  the  enormous 
mass  bore  down  all  resistance,  broke  the  first  rank  of  the  procession, 
and  threw  it  in  di>'order  upon  the  troop.  "Grenadiers!  cross 
bayonets,"  shouted  the  Colonel;  and  in  an  instant  the  arras  were 
lowered ;  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  extremity  of  the  line ;  other  shots 
followed ;  then,  as  by  electric  communication,  a  discharge ;  then  ano- 
ther ;  the  whole  troop,  from  each  face  of  the  square,  had  fired  point- 
blank  upon  the  compact  crowd !  It  was  seen  to  fall  like  com  beneath 
the  scythe ;  to  rise,  fall  again,  roll  over  upon  itself  with  shrieks  of 
terror,  and  rush  away  in  inconceivable  disorder.  In  some  seconds  the 
road,  emptied  of  livinfi^  beings,  exhibited  in  its  whole  length  a  con- 
fused mass  of  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  weltering  in  pools  of  blood, 
in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  pell-mell  of  arms,  flags,  torches  still 
smoking,  clothing  and  fragments  clotted  with  gore  and  red  mud. 
The  soldiers  shrank  back,  horrified ;  the  ranks  were  confounded ;  the 
infantry  threw  itself  upon  the  cavalry ;  a  hurried  rush  began ;  and 
already  the  foremost  fugitives  had  passed  the  Hotel  of  the  Ministry, 
ere  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  officers  rallied  the  troop  and 
restored  order.  To  the  first  affiight  of  the  people  succeeded  universal 
and  terrible  indignation.  **  We  are  assassinated !  Treason !  Venge- 
ance !  "  The  crowd  began  to  flow  backward  upon  the  soldiers  with 
n^enaces  and  imprecations,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  a  battalion  of 
the  Second  Legion  prevented  further  disorder. 
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'  Tbe  authorities  felt  the  importrace  of  efikcing,  m  quickly  t&  pos- 

kible,  all  traces  of  this  disaster.  But,  before  their  agents  cculd  be 
sent  to  the  spot,  the  citizens  and  National  Guard  obtained  the  use  of 
a  waggon  from  the  Messageries  of  Lafitte  and  Co.,  and  placed  in  it 
sixteen  corpses  left  upon  the  Boulevard.  A  great  number  of  persons 
then  came  and  took  poesessioii  of  this  funeral  car.  The  cort^e  of 
death  and  vengeance  moved  on,  and  the  victims  sprinkled  with  their 
blood  the  same  boulevard  which  they  had  trodden  an  hour  before 
with  joyous  steps.  For  three  hours  the  funeral  procession  passed 
along,  amidst  gathering  crowds  and  cries  of, ''  Vengeance  I  To  arms  ! 
To  the  churches  1  Sound  the  tocsin!  Let  us  organize  resistance  I 
Away  to  tbe  barricades  I  To  the  barricadesj "  The  gates  of  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  fourth  arrondissement  were  opened  to  the  funeral 
train.  The  bodies  were  taken  out  and  deposited  in  an  apartment 
until  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Morgue.  The  effect  of  the  volley 
ef  musquetry  was  decisive  everywhere.  In  the  palace  all  was  gkx>in 
and  discouragement.  M.  Mole  urged  the  King  to  call  to  power, 
without  delay,  the  promoters  of  the  banquet.  The  Deputies  who  had 
accompanied  the  procession  returned  to  the  house  of  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
Tot,  and  concurred  with  him  in  the  necessity  for  energetic  measures ; 
that  the  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  that  honour  required  the 
intervention  of  the  Deputies  in  support  of  the  people.  Thev  adjourned 
all  resolution  till  the  morrow.  But  the  popular  initiative  brooked  no 
delay.  The  rising  became  general.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the 
struggle,  who  till  now  had  been  neutral.  *  From  eleven  o'clock  until 
after  midnight,  the  tocsin  from  all  the  churches  called  the  people  mto 
the  streets,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  earnest  preparation  for  the 
inevitable  battle  of  the  morrow.' — Vol.  v.,  chap,  i.,  p.  19,  seq. 

At  the  moment  when  Louis  Philippe  learned  from  M.  Mon- 
talivet  the  failure  of  M.  Mol^^  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  struck 
bis  ear.  It  was  the  whole  situation  clearly  expressed^  and 
called  for  prompt  discussion.  But  it  was  repugnant  to  his 
nature  to  tijce  a  decided  line  of  action  between  parties.  His 
reliance  on  kingcraft  was  unshaken.  He  would  fain^  oonciliate 
and  menace  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he  sent  for  M. 
Thiers  on  the  one  aide  to  sooth  public  opinion,  and  for  Marshal 
Bngeaud  on  the  other  to  overawe  and  contrcd  it.  Against 
tiiis  latter  nomination  M.  Thiers  remonstrated  in  vain.  He 
was  allowed,  however,  to  associate  the  name  of  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  with  his  own  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  In  a  few 
hours  after,  the  Momteur  announced  the  intended  accession 
of  a  Thiers-and-O.-Barrot  Cabinet,  and  the  appointment  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  most  unpopular  soldier  in  France,  to  the 
supreme  conXmand  of  the  army  and  the  National  Guard,  with 
fuU  powers  to  act.    The  Marshal  entered  resolutely  at.oucA 
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upon  his  fanetions.  Hit  fandamental  idea  was  not  to  wait  for 
attack^  but  to  be  beforehand  with  it.  His  new  dispositions 
were  promptly  planned,  his  orders  clear  and  peremptory,  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  ready.  When  he  had  trans- 
mitted his  orders,  he  looked  to  the  execution  of  them  himself. 
Resolute  to  meet  the  perils  that  menaced  royalty,  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  great  peril  was  himself. 

The  people  of  Paris  were  not  less  resolutely  organising 
resistance.  Barricades  were  multiplied  at  every  point,  and  a 
girdle  of  stone  was  raised  around  every  post  of  each  detach- 
ment. By  daybreak  all  the  communications  were  broken. 
From  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  even  under  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  insurrection  was  on  foot  behind  its  ram- 
parts. These  were  no  slight  or  hasty  constructions,  but  strong 
works  of  art;  battlemented,  open  for  sally,  closed  against 
entrance,  and  some,  the  more  important  from  their  position, 
were  cannon-proof.  Their  number  was  more  wonderful  than 
their  construction.  On  a  careful  inquiry  afterwards,  it  was 
found  that  there  had  not  been  fewer  than  1,512  barricades, 
for  the  erection  of  which  1,277,000  paving  stones  had  beea 
taken  up,  and  1,043  trees  cut  down.  Gunsmiths  and  private 
citizens  were  ransacked ;  military  posts  and  barracks  furnished 
arms  in  abundance.  Cartridges  were  made  by  thousands ;  and 
where  gunpowder  was  not  to  be  had,  the  manufacturing  chemists 
were  employed  preparing  fulminating  cotton.  The  nomination 
of  Bugeaud,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Capucics,  was  a  challenge 
to  the  people.  This  was  their  answer.  M.  Gamier-Pag^  is  of 
opinion  that,  even  after  the  massacre  of  the  previous  evening, 
the  withdrawal  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  for  a  less  unpopular 
General,  and  the  frank  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  peoplet, 
would  have  restored  peace,  and  saved  the  monarchy. 

'  Thus  in  the  night  of  the  28rd  and  24th  of  February  not  a  word 
WS8  said  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  not  a  syllable  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  Bepublicans  were  silent ;  none  of  them  hoped  for  the  immedi- 
ate fall  of  the  monarchy But  in  the  moruing,  when  they  saw 

that  a  Liberal  Ministry  was  neither  definitely  named,  nor  officially 
proclaimed  ;  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  invested  with  general  com- 
mand; that  the  columns  of  attack  were  in  motion,  and  that  the 
battle  was  become  inevitable ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  begun ;  aU  energetic 
men  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle,  and  took  the  direction  of 
it,  resolved  to  push  it  to  extremity,  even  to  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cracy.'—Vol.  v.,  p.  29. 
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Events  were  now  moving  on  with  fearful  rapidity.  When  M, 
BeiiDs^  the  friend  and  secretary  of  M.  Thiers^  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  procure  information^  repaired  to  the  Bureau  of  '  the 
National/  and  thence  to  the  house  of  M.  Marrast^  and  informed 
him  of  the  appointment  of  the  Thiers-Barrot  Ministry^  and  of 
the  conditions  accepted  by  the  King, — 'That  will  no  longei 
suffice/  interrupted  the  celebrated  Journalist :  '  there  must  be 
the  abdication  of  the  King  before  noon  I     In  the  afternoon  it 

will  be  too  late/ As  the  deputies  proceeded  towards  the 

Tuileries,  barricades  already  intercepted  their  route.  To  obtain 
a  passage  they  were  obliged  to  name  themselves.  '  They  are 
deceiving  you  and  the  people;  they  send  for  you  merely  to 
amuse  public  opinion ;  the  King  will  not  give  way ;  has  he  not 
chosen  Bugeaud  to  mow  us. down  with  grape-shot?'  The 
deputies  with  difficulty  made  their  way  to  the  palace  about  half- 
past  eight.  It  was  easy  now  to  tell  the  results  of  the  double 
policy  of  the  King  and  his  Minister.  As  early  as  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  all  the  strategical  positions  were  surrounded^ 
all  the  corps  intercepted  on  their  march.  Ck)lli8ions  necessarily 
occurred,  in  which  the  people  for  the  most  part  prevailed. 
Before  nine  o'clock  a  great  many  military  posts  were  taken, 
and  five  barracks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were 
vigorously  besieging  others.  They  were  masters  of  the  Place 
des  Yiotoires,  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  the  Porte  St.  Eustache* 
The  Bastille  was  evacuated.  The  dep6t  of  cartridges  was 
removed  from  the  Barriire  du  Trdne  to  Versailles;  and  the 
cavalry  condemned  to  helpless  inaction  in  the  Place  de  la  C!on- 
oorde.  The  column  of  General  Bedeau,  in  execution  of  its 
orders,  advanced  to  the  eentre  of  the  Boulevard.  It  was  stopped 
by  a  formidable  barricade,  held  by  men  resolved  to  defend  it. 
IThe  General  announced  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  the 
Left,  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  his  orders  to 
storm  the  barricade.  His  statements  were  disbelieved.  The 
General  dispatched  an  officer  to  head  quarters  for  printed  copies 
of  the  royal  proclamations  and  fresh  orders.  The  proclama- 
tions were  sent,  with  directions  to  employ  force  if  further  resist- 
ance were  made.  The  proclamations  were  distributed;  but 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  name  of  Bugeaud  destroyed  the  effect 
of  the  Opposition  Ministry.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  pro- 
tested against  these  irreconcilable  contradictions;  they  stood 
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firm.  Resolved  to  fight  his  way,  General  Bedeau  called  lo  117 
on  the  Chasseurs  de  Vinceunes  to  advance ;  but  at  that  instant 
an  oflScer  arrived  breathless,  with  a  note  from  the  Marshal,  as 
follows :—  *  My  dear  General,  my  dispositions  are  modified ; 
announce  everywhere  that  firing  is  to  cease,  and  that  the 
National  Guard  assume  the  service  of  the  police.  Speak  words 
of  conciliation. — Lb  Marechal  Due  d'  Islt/  This  announce- 
ment was  received  by  the  crowd  with  enthusiastic  applause,  but 
without  hostility  or  insult.  It  was  nine  a.m.,  when  the  General 
commanded  the  retreat. 

The  tidings  received  at  head-quarters  became  more  and  more 
alarming.  The  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier  no  longer 
concealed  their  anxiety.  The  day  discovered  the  difficulties 
which  the  night  had  concealed;  the  ground  gained  by  the 
people,  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  night,  the  loss  of 
important  strategical  positions,  ftc.,  as  already  described.  The 
people  everywhere  advanced  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  troops. 
At  one  point  only  the  movement  of  the  troops  jvas  free — the 
Carrousel,  where  the  Marshal  had  fixed  his  head-quarters ;  the 
forecourt  of  the  Tuileries,  already  the  network  of  barricades, 
was  visibly  closing  ground  the  sacred  enclosure.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  attack,  but  of  defence.  The  King  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  obtain  the  Marshal's  consent  to  transfer  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard  to  General  Lamorici^re. 
'  Make  Bngeaud  swallow  that,'  said  the  King, '  and  proclaim  it 
at  once.'  To  this  the  Marshal  readily  consented,  and  it  was 
then  he  issued  the  general  order  to  cease  firing. 

But  the -most  delicate  question  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers.  So  long  as  the  existing  Chamber  was  under  his 
hand,  the  King  was  still  the  master;  the  Conservative  party 
■till  standing ;  King,  Ministers,  Deputies,  all  dlerished  the  cer- 
tain hope  of  returning  to  favour.  In  giving  way  to  a  dissolu- 
tion, on  tiie  contrary,  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  irrecoverably  his 
personal  government.  At  the  first  mention  of  it  by  M.  Bar- 
rot,  his  vehemence  was  extreme — '  He  would  not  consent  to  it 
at  any  cost  I '  '  There  must  be  a  dissolution,'  said  M.  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne.  The  King  remained  deaf.  From  time  to 
time  he  disappeared  in  an  adjoining  saloon,  re-appearing  with 
a  look  of  confirmed  obstinacy,  and  reiterated  his  refusals 
with  redoubled  energy.     What  genius  inspired  these  perilous 
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counsels  ?  Through  the  half-opened  door  the  Deputies  thought 
they  detected  the  profile  of  M.  Guizot.  They  were  not  mis- 
taken. The  Deputies  returned  to  the  charge ;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  King  was  not  to  be  shaken,  until  the  Due  de  Nemours 
wrung  from  the  Monarch  his  reluctant  assent.  It  was  now 
half-past  nine.  At  ten  the  King  was  still  higgling  with  the 
men  who  were  to  be  his  Ministers,  but  who  could  not  obtain 
authority  to  act. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Oeneral  Bedeau  efibcted 
his  retreat  along  the  Boulevards,  throi;t|gh  the  obstacles  that 
barred  his  way.  The  two  pieces  of  cannon  attached  to  his 
column  he  was  compelled  to  abandon.  They  were  taken  to  the 
Mayoralty,  and  the  powder  and  ammunition  distributed  to  the 
people.  Near  the  Madeleine  he  halted,  on  perceiving  some 
videttes  of  cavalry  and  a  platoon  of  the  Municipal  Guard 
stationed  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  latter  occupying  the 
Poste  Peyroud.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  General 
Bedeau's  column.  General  Raynauld  ordered  the  Municipals  to 
retire  within  the  guard-house.  They  refused,  and  the  quarter- 
master gave  the  word  to  fire  point-blank  upon  the  oompact 
mass  of  people, — killing  and  wounding  many  persons.  At 
the  first  flash  of  the  discharge  General  Bedeau  rode  up  in  front 
of  them,  and  ordered  them  to  stop  firing ;  but  they  persisted. 
At  length  the  infuriated  people  rushed  through  the  shower  of 
balls,  forced  the  gate  and  seized  the  Municipals,  who  must 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  own  brutal  obstinacy  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  National  Guard,  who  removed  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  not  to 
be  restrained.  Post  after  post  was  stormed  and  burnt ;  toll- 
gates  and  bridges  were  destroyed ;  and  the  passage  from  one 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  other  was  cut  off  from  the  troops.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  people  forced  their  way  into  the  Hotd  de 
Yille,  and  were  soon  masters  of  the  bnildiBg.  They  did  no 
wanton  injury.  Over  the  library  and  saloons  of  painting  and 
statuary  a  workman  chalked  the  inscription,  '  Respect  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,'  and  they  were  safe.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  troops  of  Sebastian's  division  stationed  there  ottered  no 
resistance.  The  infantry  gave  up  their  muskets,  the  cuirassiers 
their  arms,  and  the  artillery  their  pieces.  Some  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council  then  present,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
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sident^  M.  ^mbuteau,  who  had  abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  dismayi  installed  themselves  as  the  municipal  authoritj, 
and  hastily  convoked  their  colleagues  to  exercise  in  the  name 
of  the  city  the  power  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  Deputies  of  the  Left,  together  with  represen- 
tatives of  every  section  of  the  Opposition,  were  assembled  at 
the  house  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  discussing  the  dissolution  ot 
the  Chamber  as  the  final  concession.  M.  6amier-Pag^  and 
his  friends,  however,  had  seen  all  along  from  day-break  that 
the  fall  of  the  system  involved  that  of  the  King ;  and  they  now 
openly  demanded  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  that 
which  could  alone  arrest  the  imminent  effusion  of  blood.  '  You 
have  no  time  to  lose,'  said  M.  Marrast  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  de 
Momy,  and  others.  '  If  within  an  hour  the  abdication  of  the 
King,  and  a  R^ency,  be  not  proclaimed,  the  sections  will  come 
here,  and  it  will  be  a  complete  Revolution.' 

Up  to  this  moment  no  one  had  cried  '  Vive  la  B^blique  ! ' 
The  most  conscientious  and  determined  Republicans  durst  not 
hope  for  it.  In  the  evening  they  had  demanded  only  reform 
and  dissolution ;  now  the  abdication  of  the  King  presented 
itself  to  them  as  an  obvious  necessity;  and  to  the  most  advanced 
this  was  an  immense  satisfaction. 

All  the  interest  of  this  great  drama  was  now  concentrated 
upon  the  Tuileries.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  the  Prefecture  of  Police  menaced,  and  the  Pan- 
theon blockaded :  the  palace  was  the  last  line  of  defence  for  the 
Oovemment  against  the  insurrection.  Towards  that  all  the 
forces  of  invasion  were  now  directed.  Already  from  all  parts 
were  marching  the  columns  of  the  National  Guard,  tradesmen^ 
students,  and  work-people ;  and  they  arrived  successively  with 
a  precision,  a  compactness,  and  a  power  of  cohesion,  which  the 
most  skilful  general  can  seldom  obtain  from  veteran  troops  on 
the  beat  studied  battle-field. 

Let  us  now  follow  M.  Gamier-Pag^,  as  he  traces  the  effects 
of  the  deadly  collision,  brought  on  by  the  Municipals  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

*  A  few  minutes  after  the  discharge  of  musketry,  M.  de  Remusat 
and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  entered  in  great  agitation  the  saloon 
in  which  the  King  and  the  royal  family  were  taking  their  last  repast 
at  the  Tuileries.  Distressed  at  the  sight,  they  stood  for  a  moment 
silent.    The  Queen  asked  quickly,  with  looks  of  imeasy  apprehension, 
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"  Has  anything  more  serious  happened  ?  "  M.  do  Bemusat  replying 
ovasiyely,  the  rrincess  led  them  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  the 
King  immediately  followed.  It  was  then  declared  to  him  that  the 
personal  safety  of  the  royal  family  was  endangered ; — that  the  people 
were  already  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  possibly,  of  the 
Palais  Koyal ;  and  that  they  would  ere  long  be  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Not  a  moment  must  bo  lost  in  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  royal  family.  The  King  saw  at  a  glance  the  immhicnce  of  the 
danger.  Two  of  the  Deputies  present  were  sent  to  see  with  their  own 
e^'cs  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the 
order  was  then  given  to  prepare  the  carriages  of  the  com*t  for  a  pos- 
sible departure.  An  aide-de-camp  from  General  Bedeau  next  arrived, 
who  stated  that  the  fears  excited  by  the  fight  of  the  Municipals  had 
been  exaggerated,  that  calm  was  re-established,  that  the  people  had 
retired,  and  that  the  troops,  in  good  order,  occupied  the  Place  and  all 
its  avenues.  This  changed  at  once  the  character  of  the  deliberation. 
No  longer  regarded  as  a  measure  of  immediate  personal  safety,  the 
retreat  became  a  political  question,  M.  Thiers  advised  the  King  to 
retire  at  once  to  St.  Cloud,  to  collect  there  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  three  days  afberwards  to  re-enter  Paris.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
approved  the  suggestion.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock.  Louis  Philippe 
wished  to  sec  for  himself  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
National  Guard;  perhaps  he  flattered  himself  with  some  return  of 
enthusiasm  for  royalty  under  the  prestige  of  his  jjerson.  He  would 
review  the  troops  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

*  The  King  on  horseback  wore  his  habitual  unifonn  of  Lieutcnant- 
General  of  the  National  Guard,  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  The  Princes,  the  Marshal,  Generals  Lamoriciere,  Trezel, 
and  others,  with  MM.  Thiers  and  Bemusat,  followed  on  foot.  The 
Queen,  the  Princesses,  the  children  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Palace, 
followed  the  dear  old  man  with  their  looks,  trembling  with  fear,  emo- 
tion, and  hope.  He  himself  advanced  slowly,  his  dejected  features 
appearing  rather  *to  implore  sympathy  than  to  command  respect. 
On  entering  the  Carrousel,  he  came  upon  the  1st  Legion.  Cries  of 
''  Vive  le  Boi  "  rose  from  the  ranks,  mingled  with  shouts  of ''  Vive  la 
Bvformey  The  King  approached  the  Commander,  M.  Roussel. 
"  You  may,"  said  he,  "  assure  the  National  Guards  under  your  orders, 
that  they  shall  have  Reform.  They  should  have  had  it  sooner,  had  I 
known  that  they  desij*ed  it  so  eagerly."  Authorised  by  these  words, 
which  Louis  Philippe  rc})oated  in  a  loud  voice,  the  National  Guard 
expressed  as  one  man  their  desire  for  Reform.  Before  the  10th 
Legion  he  had  the  same  reception.  Some  persons  who  had  slipped 
behind  the  ranks,  shouted  vociferously  for  Reform.  The  King  rode 
forward  some  paces,  and  said  to  them  with  much  firmness,  "My 
friends,  you  shall  have  Reform  ;  you  shall  have  it ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  pretext  for  agitation ;  go  home." 

*  But  the  National  Guard  of  the  4th  Legion  had  reserved  for  Louis 
Philippe  another  reception.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  front  of 
the  battalions,  there  was  a  unanimous  explosion  of,  "  Vive  la 
BtforrM  /  "    ''A  has  lea  Ministres  !  "     The  King  would  fain  speak  j 
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but  the  tumult  stifled  his  voice.  "  My  friends,  you  hare  Befonn,'* 
cried  he  with  an  effort ;  "  the  Ministers  are  changed.'*  They  do  not 
listen.  The  officers  raise  their  swords;  the  National  Guards  their 
muskets.  The  excitement  became  intensely  formidable.  They  uttered 
cries  more  directly  hostile.  "  A  has  la  sytteme  !  "•  "  A  has  Guizot  !  '* 
Tlieir  hands  were  outstretched  in  menace.  The  escort  approach^ 
and  surrounded  the  King,  and  the  clamour  was  redoubled. 

'  liouis  Philippe  turned  away  intimidated,  his  head  sunk  down  upon 
his  chest.  Without  noticing  the  troops  that  awaited  him,  he  rode 
.through  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  Pavilion 
of  Flora,  and,  turning  to  M.  Thiers,  who  had  never  quitted  him,  he 
said  sorrowfully,  "Ah  1  I  see  plainly  enough,  all  is  over !  " 

'Scarcely  had  M.  Thiers  entered  the  Palace,  when  news  was 
brought  to  him  by  his  seci-etary,  M.  de  Reims,  and  one  of  his  friends, 
M.  d*Artigue,  a  Eepublican,  that  the  National  Quard  of  the  2nd 
Legion  insisted  on  the  abdication  of  the  King,  and  the  nomination  of 
a  Kegency.  The  Dukes  were  called  in.  Both  listened — the  Duke 
de  Nemours  without  any  token  of  surprise,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
with  emotion.  "  We  must  inform  the  King,*'  said  the  Duke  de 
Nemours.  Then  tumuig  round,  "  You  have  spoken  of  the  Regency  : 
it  is  the  Regency  of  St,  Helena,  Is  it  not,  gentlemen  ?  **  Firm 
and  sad  words,  (remarks  M.  Gamier-Pages,)  containing  at  once  a 
personal  renunciation,  and  an  admission  of  painful  unpopularity  :  nobly 
felt,  and  nobly  uttered. 

'  To  the  grave  communication  then  made  to  him  the  King  gave  no 
answer.  "  If,"  observed  the  Duke  de  Nemoure,  "  the  King  judges 
that  abdication  is  necessary,  I  demand  of  him  to  abdicate  for  me  the 
Regency."  The  ice  was  broken.  "Do  you  think,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  in  abdicating  I  shall  save  the  throne  of  my  grandson  p  "  "  It 
is  doubtful,  Sire." 

'The  King  culled  his  family  around  him.  The  deputies  retired. 
When  they  next  saw  the  King,  he  frankly  declared  he  would  only 
abdicate  his  throne  with  his  life. 

'  Meanwhile,  another  collision  occurred  between  the  troops  and  the 
peo})le,  and  a  bloody  fight  of  half  an  hour's  duration  took  place  near 
the  Chateau  d'£au.  The  rattle  of  musketry  resounding  through  the 
city,  turned  the  inarch  of  the  insurgents  towards  the  Tuileries.  The 
King,  having  refused  to  abdicate,  was  negociating  with  M.  Cremieux 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  which  M.  Odillop  Borrot  should  be  the 
head,  when  M,  Emile  Girardin,  making  his  way  through  the  useless 
crowd  that  thronged  the  Tuileries,  penetrated  into  the  royal  closet, 

exclaiming,  "  They  are  making  your  Majesty  lose  precious  time 

Minutes  are  hours.     In  an  hour  hence  there  will  be  neither  King  nor 
kingship  in  France.      Abdicate,  Sire,  in   favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Here  is  the  paper  of  the  people's  conditions."  And  he  reads|-*-- 
"  Abdication  of  the  King. 
Regency  of  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  1 
Dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 
General  Amnesty." 

'After  a  brief  struggle,  the  King  let  fall  the  wolds,  "  I  have  always 
been  a  pacific  King.     I  abdicate."     No  sooner  were  the  words 
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utiered  than  M.  Oirardin  hurried  to  the  Palais  Rojal  to  announce  the 
abdication.  But  it  was  vain  :  the  tumult  of  the  f;ght  made  a  hear- 
ing impossible.  Meanwhile  the  Princes  in  person  annouuced  the 
abdication  throughout  the  crowded  halls  of  the  palace,  and  to  the 
oihcers  outside.  The  vehement  protest  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duchc?a 
of  Orleans  again  made  the  King  waver  j  and  very  shortly  after,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  M.  de  Lerey,  whether  he  had  abdicated,  ho 
said,  "  No  ;  as  yet,  I  have  signed  nothing." 

*The  Princes  declared  that  they  had  everywhere  announced  the 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  and  that  retraction  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  King  then  inquired  of  tlie  Generals  present, 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  defend  the  Tuilcries.  On  being 
assured  it  was  not,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  wish  that  blood  should  be 
usele-ssly  shed ;  I  abdicate."  Still  this  was  but  a  verbal  declaration. 
In  a  few  minutes  messengers  arrived  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and 
Marshal  Bngeaud,  requiring  the  written  act  of  abdication  from  the 
King.  It  \\M  not  without  the  most  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensicr,  who  placed  the  paper  before  him  and  put  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  that  he  was  mduced  to  comply.  Then  slowly,  and  in  his  round 
hand,  ho  wrote  as  follows  : — 

* "  I  abdictite  this  crown,  which  the  national  voice  called  upon  me 
to  assume,  in  favour  of  my  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris. 

*"May  he  succeed  in  the  great  task  which  devolves  on  him  this 
day!  "Louis  Puilippe. 

•  "  ThU  2m  qfTebruarif,  1848." ' 

*  It  was  now,*  continues  M.  Oamier-Pages, '  a  quai-ter  past  twelve. 
At  ten  o'clock  Louis  Philippe  still  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber ;  at  eleven  o'clock  he  exclaimed  that 
they  should  not  have  his  abdication  but  with  his  life ;  at  noon  he 
was  no  longer  King.  Two  hours  had  sufficed  to  precipitate  him  from 
the  height  of  his  throne  and  of  his  pride.  If  there  are  grander 
tragedies  in  history,  there  is  not  one  so  brief.' — Vol.  v.,  p.  163. 

The  abdication  of  the  King  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
ttbandonmcnt  of  the  falling  house.  Generals^  officers,  deputies^ 
and  most  of  the  servants  fled  away,  spreading  amazement  and  con- 
sternation wherever  they  went.  Others  silently  departed,  with* 
out  troubling  themselves  to  ask  whether  their  services  were  any 
longer  required.  At  the  same  time,  the  battle  eontiuucd  to 
rage  in  the  precincts  of  the  Tuileries,  notwithstanding  the 
gallant  efforts  of  Generals  Laraoriciere  and  Pcrrot  on  the  one 
hand^  and  of  La  Grande  and  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection  on 
the  other,  to  put  an  end  to  the  murderous  fire.  In  the  palace 
all  was  desolation  and  solitude.  Assembled  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  King,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends  of  the  dynasty, 
the  royal  family  were  waiting  in  painful  anxiety  to  learn  the 
I'esult  of  the  irritten  act  of  abdication  sent  to  Marshd  Gerard» 
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At  thiJi  iimiant  a  discharge  of  musketry  was  beard  m  the  Place 
Carroit5K;l.  The  Princesses  uttered  cries  of  terror.  The  King^ 
alarmed^  inquired  by  a  look  into  the  cause.  His  attendants 
were  obliged  to  tell  him^  that  as  the  carriages  prepared  for  their 
departure  were  crossing  the  Carroosel,  preceded  by  an  outrider 
at  full  gallop^  the  people,  mistaking  him  for  an  orderly,  had 
fired  upon  him,  and  he  was  seen  to  fall ;  and  that  the  people  and 
the  National  Guard  had  thrown  themselves  before  the  carriages, 
and  forced  them  to  return.  Already,  then,  the  insurgents 
were  in  sight  of  the  chateau,  the  King's  servants  killed 
tinder  bis  own  eyes.  All  the  avenues  were  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  means  of  flight  taken  from  them.  Just  then,  M . 
Cremieux  arrived  in  disordered  attire  and  the  greatest  agitation. 
'  Sire,'  cried  he, '  lose  not  a  moment.  The  people  are  at  hand. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  will  be  in  the  Tuileries  ! '  The  King, 
without  saying  a  word,  rose,  took  off  his  grand  cordon,  laid 
aside  his  military  uniform,  put  on  with  the  Queen's  help  the 
dress  of  a  citizen,  asked  for  his  watch,  his  portfolio,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  keys  lie  always  carried  about  him,  and,  taking 
a  hurried  leave  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  gave  the  signal  for 
departure,  and  led  the  way.  A  Jimly  lighted  narrow  passage, 
communicating  with  the  King's  private  apartments,  terminated 
under  the  Clock  Tower;  and  through  that  private  outlet  he 
passed.  The  Queen,  greater  than  her  adversity,  gave  him  her 
arm.  On  reaching  the  wicket  of  the  tower  she  perceived  M. 
Ary  Scheffer,  and,  beckoning  him  to  her,  said,  'The  King 
abdicates;  we  are  going;  cover  the  King's  left.'  In  the  gar- 
den at  the  foot  of  the  chateau  was  M.  de  Montalivet,  with 
twenty  mounted  guards.  The  National  Guards  of  the  First 
Legion,  posted  at  the  gates,  presented  arms.  The  garden  was 
entirely  free.  It  was  then  about  twenty  minutes  before  one 
o'clock.  The  only  procurable  vehicles  were  three  miserable 
one-horse  coaches,  in  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  Obelisk. 
'  Where  is  the  King's  carriage  ? '  asked  a  bystander,  '  He  has 
wo  other,'  was  the  reply.  The  King  himself  opened  the  door 
of  the  first  coach,  and  threw  himself  on  the  further  cushion. 
Into  these  three  conches,  having  in  all  but  eight  seats,  fifteen 
persons  were  crowded.  '  Away  ! '  cried  the  King  to  the  coach- 
man. The  carriages  set  off  at  full  speed  for  St.  Cloud.  The 
Princess  Clementine,  for  whom  no  place  could  be  found,  joined 
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the  Duchess  of  Montpeusier^  and  took  refuge  at  the  house  of 
M.  de  Lasteyrie. 

M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  Bugeaud,  left  together  in  tlie  palace, 
bereft  of  their  little  brief  authority,  parted  with  mutual  con- 
dolences,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  own  homes,  not  with- 
out sundry  perils  on  their  way.  Neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other 
assisted  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  when  she  came  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  dispute  with  the  Revolution  the  throne  of  France 
for  her  son. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  soon  as  the  King  was  gone, 
retired  into  her  apartments,  by  the  interior  passages  of  the 
palace,  having  with  her  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  her  two  sons.  There,  surrounded  by  a  few  members 
of  her  household,  without  army,  without  General,  witliout 
Ministers,  knowing  not  what  was  to  happen  or  what  part  to 
take,  she  waited.  On  hearing  of  the  abdication  of  the  King, 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  accompanied  by  MM.  Havin,  Abatucci,  and 
Biesta,  hastened  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Tuileries,  in  quest  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  outer  court.  The  people  were  already  firing  from 
the  Carrouscil  upon  the  palace.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  was  on 
horseback,  giving  his  orders ;  he  would  not  tell  them  in  what 
part  of  the  Tuileries  the  Duchess  was  to  be  found,  but  advised 
them  not  to  stay  longer  amongst  the  bullets  whistling  around 
them.  After  an  unsuccessful  search,  M.  Barrot  departed,  having 
commissioned  MM.  Havin  and  Biesta  to  inform  the  Duchess, 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  make 
known  the  regency  to  France,  and  that  he  strongly  advised  her 
to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  whither  he  would  accompany 
her.  Shortly  afterwards,  M.  Dupin  found  the  Duchess  in  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  accompany  him  at 
once  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  sent 
an  officer  at  that  instant,  urging  her  to  place  herself  and  her 
children  under  his  protection,  and  quit  the  Tuileries  without  a 
moment^s  delay.  She  repaired  with  her  children  in  haste  to 
the  Pavilion  d'Horlage,  where  the  Duke  awaited  her  with  com- 
panies of  the  69th,  14th,  and  45th  of  the  line.  Under  his 
escort  she  walked  onward,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Dupin.  At 
the  Pont  Tournant  she  was  met  by  MM.  Havin  and  Bie3ta,  who 
urged  her  to  follow  the  advice  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  and  go 
straightway  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    The  solicitations  <>f r^^JRWrp 
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soual  friends  prevailed,  and  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  (the  Cliambcr) 
she  went.  The  crowd,  touched  with  the  sight,  pressed  around 
for  a  nearer  view  of  tliis  noble  mother  and  her  child,  and  the 
greater  number  cried,  '  Vive  la  Duchesse !  Vive  le  Comic  de 
Paris  !  *  Her  heart  was  cheered  by  this  first  breath  of  popular 
sympathy;  and  when  the  gates  of  the  Chamber  opened  to 
receive  her,  she  had  sanguine  hope  of  success. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  had  less  confidence.  Foreseeing  a 
final  check,  he  was  occupied  in  insuring  the  retreat.  He 
ordered  General  Bcdcau  to  take  command  of  the  cavalry,  and 
form  an  advanced  guard  at  St.  Cloud.  The  infantry,  massed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Royale,  were  to  be  subsequently  placed 
by  his  direction  under  the  orders  of  another  General,  and  to 
form  the  rear  guard.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he 
rejoined  his  sister-in-law,  resolved  to  quit  her  no  more,  and  to 
share  the  perils  he  could  not  avert.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis,  he  showed  himself  wanting  in  promptitude  and  decision, 
his  conduct  at  the  close  was  perfectly  honourable ;  and  by  his 
self-sacrifice,  fraternal  piety,  and  devotedness,  he  earned  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,  on  his  return  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  found  there  M.  Malleville  with  some  of  his  political 
friends,  as  well  as  M.  Garuier-Pages,  Pagnerre,  and*  other 
Radicals.  Ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  city,  he  could 
decide  upon  no  course  of  action,  and  begged  Messrs.  Malleville, 
Beaumont,  and  Gamier-Pages  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
ascertain  how  things  stood.  Making  their  way  across  the  ruins 
of  barricades  and  other  impediments,  they  found  the  streets 
deserted.  On  the  Quai  Pelletier  they  met  a  column  of  armed 
men  coming  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  dragging  a  cannon, 
decked  with  flags,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tuilerics, — a  sure 
proof  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  already  taken.  On  entering 
the  square  M.  Garnier-Pages  was  immediately  rccc^niscd ;  way 
was  made  for  the  party ;  and  they  entered  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
amidst  cries  of  ^  Vive  Gamier-Paffh  f  *  *  Vive  les  D^putis  de 
V  Opposition  P  The  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  were  busied 
in  preparing  a  proclamation  to  the  people  to  be  issued  forthwith, 
when  a  great  tumult  was  heard,  and  a  flood  of  people  broke  in, 
bearing  along  with  them  Gamier-Pagfes,  de  Malleville,  and 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  followed  by  two  men,  armed,  who  took 
the  highest  seats  on  the  right,  facing  i^^J^Si^^^Jcuk, 
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irhilsfc  M.  Gamier- Pages  and  his  companions  announced  to 
the  .incredulous  assembly  the  abdication  and  departure  of  the 
King  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  One  of  the  two  men  rose, 
and,  arresting  attention  by  his  stern  aspect,  his  long,  tufted 
beard,  and  the  muskefc  in  hfs  hand,  demanded  that,  before  the 
Commission  drew  up  the  proposed  proclamation,  the  meeting 
should  be  informed  what  were  to  be  its  contents;  and  then 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  arms,  that  its  announce- 
ments should  be  the  following :  '  The  King,  Louis  Philippe,  is 
deposed  from  the  throne.  Royalty  is  abolished.  The  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  recognised.  The  Republic  is  pro- 
claimed.  The  King,  Louis  Philippe,  for  having,  at  various 
times,  driven  the  citizens^  to  destroy  one  another,  is  condemned 
to  instant  death  I  * 

This  atrocious  proposition  was  met  by  a  burst  of  indignant 
reprobation.  A  stormy  debate  followed,  whilst  the  Commission 
were  drawing  up  the  Proclamation.  Presently  a  prodigious 
noise  was  heard ;  when  M.  Delestre  appeared  with  the  procla- 
mation in  his  hand.  At  the  first  words,  'The  King  has 
abdicated,'  a  formidable  cry  was  heard,  '  Deposed !  deposed ! ' 
'Yes!*  said  M.  Delestre,  'himself  and  his  dynasty!'  Not- 
withstanding this  energetic  addition,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  the  reading.  Propositions  were  made  from  all 
sides.  A  thousand  voices  cried, '  The  Republic !  the  Republic ! ' 
M.  Delestre  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  rejoin  his  colleagues. 
In  the  fiery  heat  of  men's  minds  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  pro- 
position of  a  Regency  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  not 
made.  M.  Garnier-Pag^s  instantly  dispatched  a  line  to  M. 
Odillon  Barrot: — 'The  people  are  masters  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  no  longer 
possible.  She  would  incur  the  greatest  perils.'  M.  Gamier- 
Pagfes  owed  this  to  M.  O.  Barrot, — the  moment  foreseen  at  the 
origin  of  the  Campaign  of  Banquets  had  arrived.  The  radicals 
had  never  abandoned  aught  of  their  principles,  and  were  free  to 
proclaim  them.  M.  Garnier-PagSs  advanced,  and  in  a  voice 
that  stilled  the  tumult,  'Citizens,'  said  he,  'the  People  is 
Sovereign.  It  is  the  master  of  its  destinies.  It  will  come  forth 
victorious  out  of  this  struggle.  But  regularity  must  be  given 
to  the  movement.  The  Revolution  must  be  directed.  The 
Republic  is  the  dream  of  my  whole  life,    I  would  have  accepted 
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a  govemment  of  conciliation ;  but  since  the  Republic  is  possible^ ' 
-vve  must  proceed  regularly.    Authority  must  be  organised/ 

Immediately^  by  a  spontaneous  impulse^  the  Radical  leaders 
present,  and  many  others,  exclaimed,  '  We  must  name  a  Mayor 
of  Paris ! '  '  Garnier-Pages !  Mayor  of  Paris  I '  A  universal 
shout  of  applause  followed.  Not  an  objection  was  raised.  The 
acclamations  became  more  eager.  Notwithstanding  the  grave 
reasons  for  refusal  which  thronged  upon  his  mind,  M.  Gamier- 
Pages  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accede  to  a  unanimous  wish ; 
but  he  declared  that  if  he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  it 
was  under  the  formal  condition  that  the  power  vested  in  him 
should  be  obeyed.  *  Yes ! '  '  Yes ! '  '  Well,  I  accept ;  and  I 
will  do  my  duty.'  M.  Flottard :  ^  He  accepts  j  and  we  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  killed  as  was  M.  Bailly.'  '  Vive  Gamier^ 
Pages !     Vive  le  Maire  de  Paris  ! ' 

The  election  of  the  adjoint  and  the  subordinate  officials  was 
soon  completed.  The  call  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
was  incessant. 

The  Mayor  demanded  a  hearing,  and  declared  that  he  would 
at  once  confer  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Radical  opposition  on 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime  the  murderous  fight  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau 
had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  a  terrible  expedient.  Of  the 
carriages  from  the  King's  stables,  stopped  by  the  people  on  the 
way  to  the  Tuileries,  some  were  unbumt.  These  were  drawn 
before  the  Poste;  straw,  dry  hay,  and  tarred  planks  were  heaped 
upon  them;  and  they  were  then  set  on  fire.  The  flames 
ascended ;  the  smoke  ^lled  the  building.  Exhausted  and  half- 
stifled,  the  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms  on  the  threshold,  and 
cried  out  that  they  surrendered.  The  people  were  infuriated, 
and  some  exclaimed,  ^  Death  !  *  '  But  the  people  of  Paris,'  says 
our  author, '  were  not  the  populace  of  Imperial  Rome.  The 
generosity  of  their  instincts  survived  and  prevailed.  Not  a 
single  soldier  was  killed  or  wounded  after  surrender.'  Generals 
Lamoriciere  and  Perrot  were  furnished  with  blouses  and  set  at 
liberty,  and  their  uniforms  were  scrupulously  restored  to  them 
at  their  homes. 

All  the  approaches  to  the  Tuileries  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.     Soon  aft^   the  departure  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Orleans^  the  National  Guard  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
palace.  Everywhere  they  saw  traces  of  recent  and  sudden 
flight.  The  breakfast-table  was  still  laid.  The  new  comers 
counted  and  assorted  the  silver  plate^  and  conveyed  all  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Everything  was  respected  but  the  throne.  On 
discovering  this  visible  sign  of  vanished  royalty^  the  crowd 
raised  a  shout  of  triumph.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the 
throne  should  be  promenaded  through  the  city^  and  burnt  at 
the  foot  of  the  column  of  July.  Instantly  flags,  platform,  chair, 
were  carried  off,  hoisted  upon  a  cart,  and,  after  perambulating 
Paris,  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  Place  dc  la  Bastile.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  combatants  from  the  Chateau  d^Eau,  heated  by  the  flght, 
the  sight  of  the  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe  roused  their  fury ; 
this  was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  This  flrst  act  of 
violence  led  the  way  to  others.  Busts  were  mangled.  Mirrors 
served  for  targets  and  flew  to  pieces.  Porcelain  was  broken.  A 
quantity  of  precious  ornaments  strewed  the  floors.  There  the 
work  of  destruction  ended.  The  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  were  respected.  The  diamonds  of  the  crown,  and  most 
articles  of  value,  were  saved. 

'A  higher  thought,'  says  M.  Gamier-Pages,  'sprang  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  royalty  exists  no  longer  at  the 
Tuileries,  it  is  still  on  foot  in  the  Chambers.*  'To  the 
Chamber!*  'No  Regency!'  cried  a  thousand  voices;  and 
several  columns  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  each  are  speedily 
organized  to  march  upon  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Our  readers  must  go  to  the  animated  and  graphic  pages  of 
this  history  for  the  discussions  in  the  Chambers,  and  for  the 
public  demonstrations  wliich  issued  in  the  annulling  of  the 
Regency,  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provisional  Government.  When  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  holding  the  Count  dc  Paris  in  the 
one  hand  and  in  the  other  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  she  was 
hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome.  '  Vive  la  Duckesse  d^ Orleans!* 
'  Vive  le  Comie  de  Paris !'  '  Vive  la  Rigente  f  At  the 
same  moment  M.  Arago,  Sarrans,  and  others  of  their  party, 
entered  the  Chamber  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  Provisional 
Government.  It  remained  to  be  seen  which  party  would  obtain 
the  upper  hand.  M.  Dupn,  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  and  others 
warmly  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Regency.    M,  Marie,  M. 
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Lamartine^  Arago,  fee,  strongly  nrgcd  the  recognition  of  a  Pro- 
visional Oovernment.  Whilst  the  debate  was  grocecding,  a 
crowd  of  armed  men,  National  Guards,  Students,  and  Operatives, 
forced  their  way  into  the  Chamber,  which  instantly  became  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  confusion ;  the  event  being  the  adoption 
and  nomination  of  a  Provisional  Government.  During  this 
formidable  scene  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  sat  with  admirable 
dignity  and  firmness.  Calm  in  attitude  and  countenance,  she 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  her  friends,  evidently  inclining  to 
the  more  energetic.  Several  times  she  essayed  to  address  the 
Chamber ;  but  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  tumult.  Repeat- 
edly entreated  by  lier  friends  and  by  the  President  himself  to 
quit  the  Chamber,  she  refused  to  do  so, 'whilst  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  remained.  When  she  saw  the  Regency  rejected,  the 
Dynasty  deposed,  a  Provisional  Government  enthusiastically 
appointed,  her  friends  powerless,  and  her  hopes  destroyed,  she 
ceased  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  her  children,  and  turned  all 
her  thoughts  to  their  safety.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  stood 
bravely  by  her.  Though  informed  by  a  deputy  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  he  would  not  abandon  his  sister-in-law  or  his 
brother's  sons.  They  quitted  the  Chamber,  and  traversed  the 
narrow  corridors  leading  to  the  street,  with  imminent  peril  to 
their  lives,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  over-hasty  «eal 
of  persons  anxious  for  their  safety.  Happily  she  reached  the 
luvalides  in  safety,  and,  after  many  hours  of  maternal  anguish, 
saw  her  children,  who  had  been  torn  from  her  side  in  the 
struggle,  successively  restored  to  her.  Soon  after  she  quitted 
the  Chamber  the  people  retired,  and  the  hall  was  completely 
emptied.    It  was  now  past  four  o'clock. 

'If  the  last  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  so  full  of 
interest  and  emotion,  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  utterly 
devoid  of  either.  Opened  at  half-past  one  ^'cloek,  it  was  soon  sus- 
pended after  a  discussion  on  some  point  of  form.  The  people  did  not 
think  of  troubling  it  with  their  presence,  or  seem  to  know  whether 
it  were  yet  in  existence.  After  a  life  without  echtj  it  died  without 
a  sound.'— Vol.  i.,  p.  272, 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  had  abandoned  the  theatre  of  an  unavailing  struggle,  and 
returned  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Determined  to  make 
a  final  attempt  to  promote  the  Regency,  an  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  devotedness  of  the  Legions.  M.  Barrot  wrote 
with  his  9wn  luuidto  the  Mayot  of  the  2ud  jbrc»di^^f(^^ 
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"In  the  name  of  Order.  M.  Bergcr  ia  invited  to  gend  the 
2nd  Legion  on  the  Place  of  the  Exchange  {la  Place  de  la  Bourse). 
— O.  Barrot/' 

All  was  in  vain.  M.  Bergcr,  on  whom  M.  Barrot  thonght 
he  could  rely,  replied  that  he  recognised  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment.  The  information  given  by  M.  Gamier-Pages  to  M. 
Barrot  completed  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  Henceforward  ho 
thought  only  of  the  safety  of  the  Princess,  whose  crown  he  had 
been  unable  to  save.  Having  learned  that  the  place  of  her 
retreat  had  become  known,  and  sensible  of  the  perils  which 
might  ensue,  he  hastened  to  the  Invalides. 

The  organization  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the 
names  of  its  members,  were  made  public  without  delay  by  a 
proclamation  issued  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  signed  by  M. 
Gamicr-Pagfes  as  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  calling  on  the  National 
Guard  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  concur  in  maintaining  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  country.  M.  de  Lamartine  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  proclamation,  which  should  announce  to 
France  the  Revolution  and  its  Government,  whilst  his  colleagues 
dictated  orders  required  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  hostilities, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  Paris,  to  provide,  in  short,  for  the  various 
necessities  of  the  moment.  These  were  written  by  impromptu 
secretaries,  and  dispatched  by  an  infinite  succession  of  faithful 
messengers  to  their  several  destinations. 

When,  at  last,  with  no  small  diflSculty,  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Goveniment  were  collected  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
M.  dc  Lamartine  presented  the  Proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  which  was  read,  approved,  and  put  to  press.  A  Pro- 
visional Ministry  was  formed,  composed  as  follows : — President 
of  the  Council  (without  portfolio),  M.  Dupont  de  PEure ;  Public 
Works,  M.  Marie ;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Lamartine ;  Justice, 
M.  Creniieux ;  Public  Instruction  and  Woi'ship,  M.  Carnot ; 
Marine,  M,  Arago ;  Commerce,  M.  Bethmont ;  Finance,  M. 
Goudchaux.  The  War  OfHce  was  offered  to  General  Lamoriciere, 
and  afterwards  to  General  Bedeau.  Both  declined,  but  the 
former  accepted  a  command  on  the  frontier,  and  the  latter  was 
charged  with  the  first  military  division.  General  Cavaignac  was 
proposed  to  supersede  the  Buke  d'Aumale  as  Governor  of 
Algeria.  M.  Garnier-Pag^  preserved  the  Mayoralty  of  Paris, 
with  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  and  of  Police,  accountable  only 
to  the  IVofistonal  OoteiomeD^.    Th«  most  naggerated  fears 
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prevailed  for  the  safety  of  the  Palais  Boyal^  the  Tuileriea^  and 
the  immense  artistic  wealth  of  the  Louvre.  The  diamonds  of 
the  Crown^  with  the  plate  and  pictures,  called  for  especial  care. 
A  number  of  brave  men  of  all  classes  volunteered  their  services 
to  watch  over  the  precious  property,  and  fulfilled  their  duties 
with  patriotism  and  courage.  It  was  needful  at  the  same  time 
to  care  for  the  safety  of  the  city ;  to  send  orders  to  the  several 
mayoralties ;  to  insure  subsistence  for  the  people,  and  provisions 
for  the  army ;  to  provide,  in  fact,  for  all  those  details  of  adminis- 
tration, which,  while  they  are  not  few  in  times  of  peace,  become 
countless  in  times  of  trouble.  The  members  of  the  Government 
multiplied  themselves  to  accomplish  this  task  with  a  fertility  of 
invention,  a  decision  and  an  activity,  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  with  what  prodigious  energy  the  human  faculties 
can  work  in  the  heat  of  a  great  crisis.  The  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic  underwent  repeated  discussion;  was  finally  printed  and 
published  j  and,  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  circulated  by 
electric  telegraph  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 

'  Eleven  o'clock  now  etruck  by  the  groat  clock  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville.  Night  was  to  give  repose  to  the  inhabitants.  Bub  to  the 
members  of  the  Provbional  Gt)vemment  it  brought  that  superhuman 
labour,  wliich  was  to  last  two  months  and  a  hsuf.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  water.  Such  was  the 
repast,  which  in  the  history  of  calumny  was  called  sometime  after- 
wards,  "  the  orgies  "  of  the  Provisional  Government.' 

^  The  2M\  of  Februaiy  was  thenceforth  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
dates  of  French  history.  Between  midnight  and  noon  the 
monarchy  had  fallen ;  between  noon  and  midnight  the  Republic  was 
founded.'— Vol.  v.,  p.  360. 

This  Revolution  was  a  violent  and  sudden  explosion ;  but  its 
causes  lay  deep,  and  had  long  been  gathering  strength.  During 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  Louis  Philippe  had  wounded  to 
the  quick  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation,  by  stimulating  its 
selfish  and  material  interests ;  had  outraged  its  liberal  instincts, 
by  the  repression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  right  of 
public  meetings ;  had  ofiended  unpardonably  its  just  pride,  by  the 
weakness  of  a  diplomacy  more  and  more  debased.  He  had 
especially  irritated  the  popular  classes  by  the  maintenance  and 
aggravation  of  all  laws  hostile  to  their  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  development. 


Patient,  calm,  indisposed  to*  extreme  measures, 
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had  suffered  in  silence.  It  wished  to  redress,  not  to  destroy. 
But  neither  the  King  nor  the  Government  understood  it. 

The  Revolution  was  the  protest  of  public  discouragement 
against  a  system  tending  to  dissolution.  Resistance  to  all  pro- 
gress ;  obstinate  and  organized  corruption  ;  the  blindness  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  insu^;  launched  from  the  mouth  of  the  King 
himself  against  an  Opposition  bold  but  legal,  daring  but  consti- 
tutional; the  indifference  of  the  National  Guard;  the  coolness, 
amounting  almost  to  disaffection,  of  the  army ;  disgust  and  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  people ; — all  concurred  to  produce  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  M.  Garnier- Pages  through  the  mazes 
of  this  intricate  history^  so  skilfully  unravelled  by  his  masterly 
hand,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment he  must  have  felt,  on  seeing  the  people  of  France  dis- 
possessed of  its  newly-acquired  sovereignty  after  so  brief  a 
tenure,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  section  of  the  late 
Provisional  Government,  implicated  in  schemes  which  were  to 
terminate  in  its  overthrow.  It  may  suggest  a  doubt  to  a 
Republican  himself,  whether  the  Revolution  was,  after  all,  the 
wisest  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  whether  the  Regency  did  not 
offer  a  better  prospect  of  stability  in  its  Reforms;  whether,  in 
short,  France  was  ripe  for  a  Republican  Government.  The  very 
test  of  a  political  arrangement  should  be  its  practicability.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  '  political  constitutions  are  not  made, 
but  grow ; '  that  the  art  of  political  change  is  an  art  of  grafting, 
and  not  of  planting ;  and  that  the  law  of  continuity  and  the 
influence  of  time  are  not  accidental  but  essential  conditions  of 
all  political  solidity.  These  maxims,  we  think,  find  strong  con- 
firmation in  the  recent  history  of  Prance  from  the  speedy  dis- 
placement of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the  restoration,  so 
shortly  after,  of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  It  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  lesson  inculcated  so  wisely  by  Mr.  Fox,  that '  resistance 
was  a  right  which  the  People  should  as  seldom  as  possible 
remember,  but  which  their  Rulers  should  never  forget.' 

We  look  with  unabated  interest  for  the  remaining  section  of  the 
History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848, — that  of '  The  Provisional  Go- 
vernment,— of  which  the  first  volume  has  already  appeared,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  two  others.  The  merits  of  M.  Gamier-Pages 
as  a  historian  lead  us  to  anticipate  from  it  much  valuable  illustra- 
tion of  political  truth,  in  that  luminous  arrangement  and  vivid 
presentation  of  facts  which  is  the  charm  of  ^^gf^P^^^IJ^Ijifte 
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Art.  VI, — Ten  Yean  of  Imperialism  in  France :  Impressions  of  a 
'  Fldneur/    Blackwood  aud  Sobs.    1863. 

The  title  and  preface  of  tliis  work  by  no  means  do  justice  to 
its  contents.  The  information  wbicb  it  contains^  whatever  its 
value  may  prove,  has  evidently  been  most  laboriously  collected, 
and  most  carefully  digested.  According  to  the  French  diction- 
aries, Kfldneur  is  an  idler,  a  loiterer,  a  trifler ;  but  the  author  is 
quite  conscious  that  the  word  cannot  be  applied  in  any  of  these 
senses  to  himself.  He  disclaims,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet 
of  an  'observer,'  since  that  implies  the  concentration  of  faculties 
'  towards  a  definite  aim  and  in  a  certain  direction ; '  whereas, 
'  the  true  Fldneur  has  a  horror  of  all  definite  aim ;  he  never 
seeks, — he  trusts  to  chance.'  '  His  mind  is  like  a  sensitive 
photograph  plate,  ready  for  any  impression  which  may  present 
itself.'  We  will  not  stay  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation ;  but,  assuming  its  accuracy,  we  must  say  it  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  writer.  Lively  as  is  his  book,  vivid 
and  fresh  as  are  the  pictures  which  he  draws,  he  has  favoured  us 
with  something  far  more  thorough  than  a  series  of '  impressions ; ' 
and,  unless  we  have  wholly  misread  his  volume,  he  has  both 
observed  and  written  with  a  purpose,  and  a  very  determined 
purpose  too.  Indeed,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  turn 
out  to  be,  both  in  intention  and  effect,  the  most  artful  and 
elaborate  apology  for  the  second  French  Empire  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

The  work  opens  with  ft  very  striking  picture  of  new  Paris,  and 
of  the  process  of  reconstruction  which  the  present  Emperor  has 
applied  so  liberally  to  the  French  capital, — a  process  which  has 
already  entirely  changed  the  face  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city* 
Adapting  a  rhapsody  of  poor  Edgar  Poe's,  he  imagines  Sinbad 
the  Sailor  travelling  westward  instead  of  eastward;  visiting 
Paris  at  intervals  of  several  years ;  and  on  his  last  visit  making 
the  tour  of  it  imder  the  guidance  of  '  the  good-natured  Arsib 
who  keeps  the  shop  of  Maurcsque  finery  at  the  corner  of  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal.'  Sketching  the  imaginary  journey,  he 
entertains  us  with  very  amusing  versions  of  the  scene,  from 
opposite  points  of  view. 
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'  I  don't  happen  to  know  what  the  politics  of  the  Arab  shopkeeper 
at  the  comer  of  the  Place  du  Palais  Bojal  are,  whether  he  is  a 
supporter  or  an  adversary  of  the  Imperial  government ;  so  there  are 
two  versions  of  the  account  which  Sinbad  the  Bailor  might  give  of 
what  he  saw  in  Paris.    The  first  is  as  follows : — 

' "  While  drinking  one  evening  sweet  Sheraz  wine  with  some  of  my 
boon  companions,  and  relating  to  them  my  past  adventures,  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  see  the  wonderful  things  which  had 
passed  in  the  land  of  the  West  called  Frcngistan  since  I  had  been 
there,  and  of  which  I  had  heard  through  divers  natives  of  those 
regions,  who  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  strange  felt  tubes  on  their 
heads,  and  by  coats  cut  away  in  front,  and  hanging  down  behind  like 
swallow*tail3.  Having  heard,  likewise,  that  the  mighty  King  of 
Frengistan  had  given  orders  that  the  Sea  of  Yonistan  should[  bo 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  I  took  my  ship  in  that  direction ; 
but  fmding  that  the  orders  had  not  yet  been  executed,  owing  to  the 
cunning  devices  of  a  neighbouring  mighty  island  Queen,  I  continued 
my  journey  into  the  great  ocean  of  the  West.  After  many  days'  and 
months'  journey,  and  many  perils,  I  arrived  at  the  chief  port  of 
Frengistan,  called  Marsilia.  Having  disposed  of  my  vessel,  which 
was  brought  up  to  be.  shown  for  money  to  the  natives,  I  pix>cecdod  to 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  lies  many  miles  inland,  on  the  banks 
of  a  muddy,  unwholesome  stream.  By  the  aid  of  the  genius  of  fire, 
which  a  great  wizard  called  Fulton  has  subjected  to  his  power,  I  was 
carried  by  fiery  steeds  in  a  few  hours  to  the  capital,  or  rather  to  the 
site  where  it  formerly  stood. 

* "  When  I  was  last  in  that  place  the  whole  country  was  under  the 
rule  of  a  bloodthirsty  foreign  tyrant,  called  Liberty,  who  kept  the 
people  in  dingy,  high,  and  narrow  houses,  from  which  he  drove  them 
fortn  from  time  to  time  to  wage  war  against  each  other,  in  order  that  he 
might  feed  on  their  corpses  and  drink  their  blood.  At  last  the  scion 
of  their  good  old  Padishah,  who  had  ruled  over  many  seas  and  lands, 
came  back  from  across  the  water,  where  he  had  been  driven  by  the 
tyrant.  He  assembled  his  followers,  and  struggled  with  the  oppressor, 
until  he  dix>ve  him  away.  There  was  great  ioy  among  the  people. 
Having  thus  come  to  the  throne,  the  new  Padishah  sallied  forth  with 
a  numerous  host  to  wage  war  in  the  east  and  south,  and  even  in  the 
far  land  of  Tshin,  bringing  back  great  glorv  and  treasure.  After  this, 
in  order  to  make  the  return  of  the  tyrant  impossible,  he  destroyed  his 
den,  the  dingy  old  town,  and  built  another  town,  opening  out  large 
roads,  protected  by  huge  fortified  places  called  barracks,  and  flanked 
by  trees.  Alongside  of  these  roads  are  magnificent  palaces  for  the 
people  to  dwell  in,  and  all  over  the  town  delicious  gardens  with  foun- 
tains, lakes,  and  kiosks,  destined,  above  all,  for  women  and  children. 
He  cleansed  the  river  by  building  huge  walls  alongside  of  it,  and  threw 
bridges  across  it.  Being  a  pious  man,  he  built  great  mosques ;  and 
for  his  people,  who  like  mummery,  he  built  large  halls  in  which  they 
can  indulge  in  that  pastime ;  and  nis  people  are  the  happiest  people  of 
the  earth." 

'  Now  for  the  other  version  j— • 
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' "  A  great  calamity  ha«  befallen  the  capital  of  FrcngistaD  since  I 
had  last  seen  it ;  the  country  was  then  governed  hy  a  divan  of  the 
wisest  in  the  land,  who  were  called  up  from  all  parts  to  assist  with 
their  counsel  to  make  the  people  happy.  Since  then,  the  nephew  of  a 
gi-eat  tyrant  and  warrior,  who  had  already  tried  several  times  to  seize  the 
crown,  introduced  himself  into  the  palace  under  the  pretext  of  contri- 
buting to  the  same  aim.  Tlie  iMJOple,  being  themselves  true,  believed 
in  his  word ;  but  they  soon  repented  ;  for  one  night  he  seized  hold  of 
tlic  wisest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  country,  shutting  them  up 
or  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  The  i)eople  who  came  to  their 
assistance  were  destroyed  by  his  troops,  and  he  became  the  ruler  of 
the  country.  To  pmiish  the  people  for  their  hostility,  and  to  secure 
his  dominion,  he  determined  to  destroy  their  old  town,  which  they 
had  learned  to  fortify  and  defend.  He  smnmoned  workmen  and 
cunning  artificers  from  the  whole  country,  and  constructed  for  himself 
and  his  favourites  a  city  of  palaces  fair  to  behold  and  easy  to  defend. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  he  taxed  the  jwople  heavily,  and  kej)t 
up  a  largo  armed  force  of  foot  and  horse  ready  to  obey  his  slightci^t 
wink.     The  comitry  has  a  heavy  time  of  it."  ' — Pp.  4-7. 

The  truth  no  doubt  lies  between  these  two  accounts,  and 
readers  will  be  biassed  towards  one  or  the  other  according  to 
their  political  predilections.  The  author  evidently  prefers  the 
former  version ;  but  it  must  be  stated,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
in  support  of  it  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  physical  and  material 
advantages  which  the  Second  Empire  has  conferred  on  France. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  omit  moral  considerations,  but  he  says  little 
about  them,  and  that  little  in  a  cjmical  and  indifferent  spirit. 
His  own  moral  instincts,  we  should  think,  are  not  particularly 
delicate  or  sensitive.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  of  the 
evident  attempt  to  extenuate  what  he  can  neither  wholly  justify 
nor  ignore,  he  records  enough  to  warrant  a  severe  condemnation, 
on  grounds  of  public  morality,  of  the  imperial  regime.  But  we 
will  not  anticipate.  His  account  of  the  process  by  which  the 
magical  transformation  of  the  city  is  effected  is  extremely 
graphic.  'The  Fldneur'  sees  a  number  of  placards  on  the 
shops  in  a  given  district,  announcing  the  removal  of  business 
'  pour  cause  de  demolition ;  *  in  another  week  or  two,  if  he 
strolls  thitherward,  he  sees  only  tenontless  and  lifeless  dwellings ; 
in  another,  '  the  doomed  quarter  is  hidden  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
dust,  and  closed  by  palings,^  behind  which  axe  and  hammer  arc 
merrily  at  work.  The  spectacle  always  attracts  crowds  of 
observers,  and  the  workmen  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
*ork  of  destruction.    The  roof,  the  uppermost  storey  of  lath 
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and  plaster^  the  lintels^  walls^  &c.^  disappear  in  rapid  succession^ 
till  in  a  few  days  the  foundations  are  laid  bare.  Thus  'the 
whole  south-western  face  of  the  Tuileries,  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  buildings  disappeared  last  autumn  in  a  couple  of  weeks/ 
Much  of  the  old  material  is  at  once  purchased  for  the  foundations 
and  partition-walls  of  the  new  houses;  and  scarcely  are  the 
thoroughfares  marked  out  than  the  work  of  re-construction 
begins ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  magnificent  boulevards^ 
lined  by  palatial  buildings,  stretch  away  in  long  perspective. 

'A  striking  instance  of  how  quickly  this  immense  material  is 
worked  into  shape  was  visible  last  summer  in  the  lavge  block  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  fronting  the  site  for  the  new  opera  house, 
and  destined  to  serve  as  a  monster  hotel.  Its  area  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  grand  Hotel  du  Louvre.  In  July  the  frontage 
toward  the  boulevard  was  above  the  ground-floor  only,  and  by  the  end 
of  October  the  building  was  under  roof.  Quite  as  quick  in  proportion 
were  the  western  front  of  the  Bibliotheque,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and 
the  Jeu  de  Paumes,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  run  up.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  rapidity,  the  style  of  building  is  not  only  solid,  but  almost 
what  might  be  called  monumental.' — Page  10. 

Besides  this  wonderful  progress  in  buildings  and  thoroughfares, 
three  new  bridges  have  been  thrown  across  the  Seine,  and  the 
tolls  of  nine  bridges  have  been  redeemed,  at  a  cost  of  nineteen 
millions  of  francs.  Several  of  these  bridges  have  been  nearly 
rebuilt,  others  are  in  course  of  re-construction,  the  embankment 
on  both  sides  the  river  has  been  renewed  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  a  colossal  scale,  sewers  and  water  conduits  have 
been  laid  down  everywhere,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  improve- 
ments accomplished.  The  Fldneur  justly  claims  for  the  French 
Emperor  praise  almost  equal  to  that  awarded  to  Augustus,  who 
'found  Rome  built  of  wood,  and  left  it  built  of  marble.' 

But  next  comes  the  question,  '  What  is  the  cost,  and  who 
pays  it?'  Our  author  devotes  fourteen  pages  to  the  task  of 
answering  this  question.  We  confess  that  the  impression  made 
on  our  minds  by  his  bewildering  details,  is  that  of  the  most 
reckless  extravagance.  He  acknowledges  at  the  outset  that  the 
imperial  government  has  acted  very  much  as  private  persons  do 
who  b^n  to  gratify  expensive  tastes  out  of  newly-acquired 
fortunes*  Beginning  with  little  alterations  and  trifling  improve- 
ments, it  soon  found  that  one  change  suggested  others  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  these  suggested  others  more  giangtic  still.    By 
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and  bye  special  arganisations  were  created  to  carry  on  the 
public  worksj  the  old  admiaistratioos  completely  breaking  down 
under  the  load  thruftt  upon  them.  At  laat^  by  an  Imperial 
decree  of  November  4th,  1858,  the  Caisse  des  '/Vavaux  ds  Paris 
was  established  under  the  guarantee  of  the  town,  and  the  authority 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  This  department  has  managed  the 
financial  service  of  all  works  begun  unce  its  establishment. 
Previously  the  utmost  confusion  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and 
the  works  to  have  been  undertaken  and  the  resources  provided 
by  a  series  of  chance  expedients.  The  income  exceeds  the 
estimate  of  the  budget.  Instantly  larger  works  are  undertaken, 
which  in  their  turn  far  sm*pass  the  estimated  cost.  Then  come 
supplementary  credits,  which  again  exceed  anticipation,  and 
leave  a  surplus;  and  so  on,  by  a  succession  of  expensive  under- 
takings,  and  prosperous  supplementary  credits,  till  a  budget 
starting  with  70  millions  of  francs  for  revenue,  and  52  millions 
for  expenses,  winds  up  with  109  millions  for  revenue,  and  85 
millions  for  expenditure.  Two  facts  are  given  in  explanation  of 
this  great  expansion.  First,  the  resouroes  of  the  city,  which  are 
very  great,  and  continually  increasing  beyond  the  increase  of  its 
expenditure.  Thus,  in  1852  the  incomings  amounted  to  174 
millions  more  than  the  outgoings,  while  in  1859  the  difference  was 
80  millions.  The  second  fact  is,  that  at  the  close  of  the  latter  year 
the  limits  of  Paris  were  by  decree  extended  to  the  fortifications, 
increasing  the  superficial  territory  by  5,100  hectares,  and  the 
tax-paying  population  by  351,596.  In  the  very  next  year,  the 
added  district  contributed  such  a  surplus  that  the  ordinary 
revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  33  millions,  and  gave  an 
extraordinary  revenue  besides  of  6^  millions.  Should  the  same 
ratio  of  excess  have  continued  in  1861,  the  total  surplus  revenue 
available  for  public  works  in  the  last  ten  years  will  prove  to  have 
been  not  much  short  often  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

If  this  were  all,  we  could  only  congratulate  the  good  citizens 
of  Paris  on  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  their  municipal 
revenues.  But  this  sum,  vast  as  it  is,  represents  not  even  a 
moiety  of  the  expenditure  on  the  new  works.  There  have  been 
loans  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  seven  millions  and  three 
quarters  sterling,  to  which  must  be  added  sums  arising  from 
sales  of  ground,  and  other  items,  amounting  to  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  more,  and  swelling  the  grand  total  expended  on  the 
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public  works  to  nearly  twenty-two  millions  sterling ; — all  this^ 
too,  cxclnsirc  of  bonds  issued  by  tbo  Caisse  des  Travaiix  to  an 
unknown  amount^  of  what  the  State  has  spent  on  its  own 
account  in  public  huildings,  and  of  what  may  have  been 
expended  by  private  speculators.  One  wonders  how  such 
burdens  could  be  sustained  j  and  our  surprise  is  increased  when 
we  are  told  that  the  ordinary  revenue  still  exceeds  the  current 
expenses,  interest  on  loans,  &c.,  by  thirty- three  millions  of  francs 
per  annum ;  a  surplus  which  would  pay  back  the  whole  debt  of 
the  municipality  in  a  few  years.  But  this  supposes  that  the 
appetite  for  such  fabulous  expenditure  shall  cease  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on,--^  result  which  we  are  not  credulous  enough 
to  expect. 

Of  course,  murmurs,  not  loud  but  deep,  are  heard  against  this 
amazing  revolution,  for  such  indeed  it  is.  Dispossession  can  be 
enforced  by  a  simple  decree;  and,  as  great  secrecy  is  observed, 
ostensibly  with  a  view  to  prevent  jobbing,  this  rule  operates 
oppressively,  and  the  victims  throw  out  many  a  sarcastic  hint  about 
those  in  favour  buying  cheap  in  the  quarters  doomed  to  destmc* 
tion.  Dispossessions  and  indemnities  are  fixed  chiefly  by  juries; 
but,  as  the  Prifei  de  la  Seine  must  autliorisc  the  acta  of  these  juries, 
the  public  suspect  him  of  favouritism  and  partiality ;  and,  if  the 
district  under  sentence  of  demolition  be  moderately  aristocratic, 
and  not  particularly  well  affected  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  curses  become  loud  as  well  as  deep.  The  hardship  inflicted 
on  the  poorer  quarters  is  sometimes  very  great,  because  of  the 
stationary  character  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  in 
Paris.  The  dispersion  of  the  workmen^  and  of  the  regular 
clientele  by  which  each  industrial  quarter  is  surrounded,  some« 
times  inflicts  absolute  ruin.  Moreover,  rents  an<l  indirect  taxes 
are  rapidly  increasing  under  tiie  influence  of  these  expensive 
re-constructions,  and  both  inhabitants  and  visitors  complain 
loudly  of  the  price  which  everybody  has  to  pay  for  the  transfor-* 
mation  of  Paris.  Politicians  and  economists  have  their  o^rn 
special  objections  founded  on  the  overgrown  sovereignty  of  the 
Prefect,  which  it  is  said  is  destroying  all  municipal  authority ; 
on  the  wanton  destruction  of  capital ;  the  unnatural  forcing 
of  one  branch  of  industry;  the  increasing  costs,  involving 
increasing  sacrifices,  and  ultimate  e(dli^se;  and  so  fortb< 
Imperialism  can,  of  course,  find  refdies  to  all  these  very  natural 
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objections;  but  few  persons  can  or  dare  to  look  far  into  the 
future,  relying  on  present  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  agreeing 
with  our  ^  Fldneur,  whose  nonchalance  in  this  instance  almost 
makes  us  revoke  our  protest  against  his  assumption  of  the  title 
of  a  trifler,  that '  in  the  meantime,  volcano  or  not  volcano,  it  is 
pleasant  to  lounge  about  it.' 

Our  author  next  conducts  us  on  a  very  interesting  and 
delightful  ramble  over  old  Paris, — Lutetia  Parisionan,  as  he  styles 
it, — ^noting  what  remains  of  the  city  of  history  and  romance 
before  it  shall  have  vanished  away  for  ever.  We  have  not  space 
to  accompany  him  on  this  excursion.  It  is  here  that  you  see 
'  the  true  Parisian  tripping  swinging  gait,'  the  smiling  expres- 
sion and  lively  nature  of  the  French  cockney.  Here  are  the 
scenes  depicted  but  too  faithfully  by  the  author  of  The  Mys- 
teries  of  PariSy  and  other  novelists  of  the  school  of  horrors. 
Here  are  the  old  aristocratic  quarters,  degraded  into  streets  of 
merchandise,  or  deserted  and  forlorn.  Here  are  the  ancient 
industries  of  the  city,  each  aggregated  in  its  traditional  quarter, 
which  is  almost  always  immensely  over-crowded.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  stroll  with  our  author  through  the  classic  regions 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  under  his  guidance  to  note  the  changes 
which  its  imperial  master  is  pushing  with  such  rapidity  and 
energy.  Very  soon,  if  his  regime  last  but  a  few  years  longer, 
there  will  be  little  left  of  the  terrible  faubourgs  that  have  so 
often  precipitated  the  great  unwashed  upon  the  streets  in  times 
of  revolution,  little  of  the  well-known  paving-stones  whose 
choicest  use  was  for  the  construction  of  barricades.  The 
workmen  will  be  dispersed  in  wide  and  airy  suburbs;  and  recti* 
linear  faqades,  wide  thoroughfares,  smooth  Macadam,  with  the 
enceinte  and  the  detached  forts  around  Paris,  and  barracks  here^ 
there,  and  everywhere,  will  place  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
their  ruler,  if  he  be  but  master  of  an  army  on  whose  loyalty  he 
can  depend. 

But  we  must  leave  the  Paris  mud,  and  come  into  closer  con- 
tact  with  the  Imperialism  whose  doings  our  author  has  set  him- 
self to  chronicle.  The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled,  '  (Harrison  and 
Camp,'  and  is  a  very  able  and  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  French  army  has  been  remodelled,  so  that  it  is  now  in 
no  proper  sense  an  army  of  conscripts,  young,  reluctant,  and 
unreliable,  but  in  a  very  great  degree  a  volunteer  and  veteran 
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army^  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  empire  and  its  master.  It  is  a 
mistake^  it  seems^  to  suppose  that  Paris  is  full  of  soldiers. 
Fortresses  all  round  the  city,  kept  in  first-rate  order,  and  within 
easy  communication  by  means  of  those  broad,  rectilinear 
streets,  where  laj^e  bodies  of  troops  can  easily  manoeuvre,  and 
which  can  be  easily  swept  by  cannon,  enable  the  Emperor  to 
dispense  with  any  formidable  show  of  troops ;  and  Paris  is,  as 
our  author  states,  '  simply  the  most  agreeable  garrison  in 
France,'  especially  to  the  regiments  of  the  Garde  Imp4riale, 
who  have  good  quarters,  pleasant  posts,  extra  pay,  a  mess  after 
the  fashion  of  English  regiments,  and  are,  like  our  own  household 
troops,  the  spoiled  pets  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  at  large,  however,  it  is  notorious  how,  in 
times  of  public  revolt,  the  French  soldiery,  during  and  since  the 
first  revolution,  have  generally  espoused  the  popular  cause  as 
against  the  monarch.  The  days  of  July,  1830,  with  the  ideas 
of  citizen  kings  and  soldiers  which  they  introduced,  increased 
the  tendency  of  the  soldiers  to  become  politicians  and  patriots ; 
and  we  all  know  how  quickly  the  disloyalty  of  the  army  trans- 
formed king  Louis  Philippe  into  plain  John  Smith,  and  sent 
him  over  to  this  refuge  of  the  royal  destitute  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  The  htuniliation  of  that  disloyalty,  however,  was 
keenly  felt,  especially  among  the  officers;  a  strong  re-action 
set  in,  which  in  June,  1848,  made  the  generals  '  masters  of  the 
situation;  and  the  names  of  Lamartine  and  his  coadjutors  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  Cavaignac,  Changamier,  and  their  com- 
rades. When  these  in  their  turn  had  degenerated  into  cunning 
politicians  and  talkers,'  'the  scion  of  the  good  old  Padishah' 
stepped  in, — the  man  of  action  and  of  the  hour, — and  completed 
the  military  reaction  which  they  had  begun  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  despotism.  Our  author  refrains  from  dis- 
cussing the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1852,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  on  it  here ;  but  we  must  bestow  a  few  sentences 
on  the  measures  by  which,  when  discipline  and  the  military 
spirit  had  been  restored,  the  service  was  made  attractive,  and 
the  taste  for  '  professional  soldiering '  thoroughly  revived. 

The  first  measure  was  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  Guard;  and 
the  second,  contemporaneous  with  the  former,  is  called  the 
Dotation  de  Partnie.  The  Crimean  war  showed  in  strong  relief 
the  disadvantages  of  a  military  system  whose  all  but  sole  basis 
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was  congcription ;  and  accordingly,  on  April  26tb,  1866, 
appeared  a  law  which  '  modified  considerably  the  position  of  the 
soldier,  and  which  is  tending  to  alter  completely  the  character 
of  the  French  army/  The  conscription  is  regnlated  by  the  law 
of  1862,  according  to  which  the  annual  contingent  is  furnished 
by  all  young  men  who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year. 
Certain  exemptions  are  allowed,  which  we  need  not  specify ;  but 
the  law  also  allowed  every  one  to  find  a  substitute  at  his  own 
expense.  This  last  provision  created  a  r^ular  trade  of  substi- 
tution, in  which  the  utmost  fraud  was  practised,  and  many 
other  evils  were  perpetrated,  besides  sending  into  the  army 
great  numbers  of  scamps  who  were  very  difficult  to  manage,  and 
extensively  demoralised  their  comrades.  In  1855  substitution 
was  abolished,  and  exemption  adopted  in  its  stead.  By  pay. 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  to  government  any  man  can  secure 
exemption,  and  his  family  will  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
on  his  account.  The  money  thus  raised  is  paid  to  the  CaUse  de 
la  Dotation  de  I'ArmSe,  and  enables  this  administration  to 
provide  a  corresponding  number  of  soldiers  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment and  re-enlistment.  ^The  sum  fixed  for  exemption  from 
the  whole  seven  years  of  service '  is  now  2,500  francs,  and  250 
for  each  year  which  the  soldier  has  still  to  complete.  The 
bounty  for  a  seven  years*  enlistment  is  2,000  francs,  and  for 
enlistments  of  less  than  seven  years,  280  per  annum, — one  half 
paid  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  and  tlie  other  half  at  the  cloee  of 
the  term,  an  annuity  representing  the  interest  due  l^eing  paid 
to  each  soldier'  for  this  latter  half.  Old  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  receive  additional  pay  after  the  second 
and  third  re-engagementa.  Twenty  years*  service  entitles  to  a 
pension,  instead  of  twenty-five  as  formerly;  every  year  of 
seiTice  in  Algeria  reckons  as  two;  and  the  obtaining  of  the 
medaille  militaire  gives  an  annuity  of  100  francs.  There  is^ 
besides  all  this,  the  prospect  of  being  admitted  into  the  Impe- 
rial Guard,  which  is  no  doubt  very  attractive.  The  result  is 
that  the  service  is  eagerly  sought^  and  that  re-enlistments  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number.  From  1853  to  1859,  there  were 
62,398  voluntary  enlistments,  and  81,212  re^enlistments,  of 
which  latter  51,850  rC'Cnlisted  for  seven  years,  and  tho 
remainder  for  shorter  periods.  We  need  say  no  more  to  show 
how  rapidly  and  thoroughly  the  French  army  is  losing  its 
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chAf acter  of  being  ocmpiilsory  and  conicript,  and  becoming  both 
volnniary  and  veteran*  Other  circumstanoea  mentioned  by  the 
anther  conapire  to  impart  to  it  every  year  an  increasingly  pro- 
fessional character;  and>  as  the  result^  we  have  '  a  new  army^ 
as  dilR^rent  in  outward  appearance^  material^  and  spirit^  ft*om  the 
army  before  1848^  as  this  latter  was  ftom  that  befbre  the  Resto- 
ration/ We  dose  our  notice  of  this  chapter  with  the  following 
very  lively  account  of  the  transformation  which  the  French 
conscript  rapidly  undergoes  when  onco  ha  has  joined  hta 
regiment  t-^ 

*  In  Bpite  of  exemptions,  and  voluntary  enligtments  and  re-enlist- 
ments, there  are  annually  from  60,000  to  70,000  young  Frenchmen 
called  upon  to  march  on  the  road  to  glory,  most  of  whom  would  prefer 
following  the  plough,  or  sitting  quietly  in  their  workshopSi  engaged 
in  the  useful  arts  of  peace.  The  light-hearted  youth  of  the  towns, 
whose  delight  it  was,  in  his  gamin  days,  to  admire  the  gilt  cane  of 
the  tambour*maior,  and  keep  step  with  every  marching  body  of 
soldiers,  accepts  nil  lot  with  tolerable  equanimity )  not  so  tlie  conscript 
from  the  country,  whose  whole  existence  has  until  then  been  centred 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  village.  l*hose  who  know  conscriplion 
only  by  name  have  no  idea  of  the  tears,  heartburnings,  and  misery 
which  the  system  causes  every  year  to  many  thousand  families.  There 
is  the  preliminary  wretchedness  of  suspense,  when  the  time  for  drawing 
lots  i^proaches ;  then  there  are  the  six  months'  delay  which  intervene 
between  the  drawing  of  the  lad  number  and  the  joining  of  the  depot. 
The  author  of  the  *  t>emier9  Jowrn  tTuft  Condamni*  might  write  a 
scarcely  less  distressing  diary  of  these  six  months.  The  silent  resig- 
nation to  ineritabls  (kte  often  gives  way  at  the  last  moment  to  a  fit  of 
temporary  and  impotent  rage,  which  ends  at  the  departure  in  im  out- 
bres^  of  false  gaiety  produced  by  a  reaction  of  vanity.  The  first  days 
in  barracks  are  days  of  despondency  and  prostration,  under  the  sway 
of  which  the  recruit  still  is  when  he  is  taught  the  first  arduous  steps 
in  the  path  of  glory.  The  time  seems  scaredy  Well  chosen  $  for  if  we 
behold  at  drill  a  couple  of  these  terrified  wretehee,  red  in  the  face  and 
sweating,  looking  in  their  ill-fitting  clothes  and  strained  attitude  like 
puppets  dressed^  up  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  falling,  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  they  Will  ever  bear  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  that  smart  wiry  little  fellow,  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  muscles,  and  set  oif  by  his  well'fitting  uniform,  who  bullies  theln 
to  his  heart's  content ;  and  yet.  probably  not  more  than  two  years  ago, 
that  tyrannizing  self-contented  individufd  was  looking  as  uncouth  and 
unhappy  as  number  one  or  number  two,  on  Whom  he  piuctises  now  ; 
and  certainly  no  one  would  reeognise,  sia  months  aOer^  oitf  two 
miserable  conscripts  in  the  two  ^r^t^tert  sauntefuig  along  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  with  conquering  airs,  and  eyeing  the  bonnes  with 
conquering  looks.* — Pp.  67,  68. 

The  three  chapters  wbicL  follow/ and  ^^^^^^.^  *^\^§^*^ 
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respectively^  'Terrestrial  Providence  and  its  Drawbadui/ 
'  Terrestrial  Providence  and  its  Advantages/  and  'The  Imperial 
Fertilising  System/  describe  very  fully  and  graphically  the 
centralising  policy  by  which  the  Imperial  government  under- 
takes, imitates,  fosters,  and  controls,  every  public  enterprise. 
It  must  be  said,  in  simple  justice,  that  centralisation  is  by  no 
means  an  attribute  of  Imperialism  alone.  France  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  meddling  of  government  in  every  possible 
relation  and  transaction  of  life;  and,  as  our  author  justly  remarks, 
'such  a  system  of  tutelage,  long  continued,  has  contributed 
to  weaken  individual  energy,  and  to  efface  by  degrees,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  individual 
exertion  and  government  interference.'  It  is,  indeed,  very 
remarkable  that,  in  all  the  convulsions  of  France  for  now  nearly 
a  century,  and  amidst  all  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed, 
and  sacrifices  that  have  been  endured  in  the  name  of  '  Liberty,' 
the  whole  nation  seems  to  have  acquiesced,  without  a  murmur, 
or  a  thought  of  resistance,  in  this  system  of  government  tutelage 
and  intermeddling.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  for  or  against 
the  imperial  regime,  on  this  subject,  is,  that  it  has  dischai^ed 
what  all  Frenchmen  agree  in  considering  one  of  its  most 
important  and  obvious  duties  either  better  or  worse  than  its 
predecessors.  It  would  be  very  surprising  if  any  Government 
undertaking  to  act  the  part  of  '  Terrestrial  Providence,'  should 
succeed  in  reality, — stUl  more  so,  if  it  should  succeed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  over  whom  it  spreads  its  fostering 
wing.  And  it  has  happened  to  the  present  French  Government 
after  the  usual  manner.  In  this  case,  indeed,  praise  and  blame 
are  both  exaggerated,  because,in  comparison  of  all  its  predecessors, 
that  government  has  undertaken  the  task  on  a  truly  gigantic 
scale.  Our  author  thinks,  at  the  same  time,  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  a  clearer  conception  than  those  who  have  preceded 
him,  of  all  that  this  task  implies.  He  appeals  to  the  Bulletin 
dee  Loie,  or  list  of  the  laws  and  decrees  made  within  the  last 
ten  years,  in  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
fertility  and  zeal  displayed  in  prosecuting  it.  Each  year  adds 
several  large  volumes,  and  hundreds  of  decrees  and  laws,  which 
for  number  and  variety  throw  into  the  shade  the  legislation  of 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  combined.  Every  side  of  French  social 
existence  is  affected  and  metamorphosed  by  these  laws,  which 
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extend  to  the  smallest  communities^  and  even  the  affidrs  of 
private  individuals^  as  if  the  aim  were  to  save  every  living 
Frenchman  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  acting  for  himself. 
But  the  Fldneur  truly  says, — 

^  To  act  the  part  of  Providence  is  an  expensive  pastime ;  and  in  this 
ease  the  funds  must  come  from  those  for  whose  satisfaction  they  are 
to  be  employed.  The  fears  which  were  entertained  in  this  respect, 
and  the  sinister  predictions  which  were  made,  seemed  to  have  found  an 
official  confirmation  by  the  late  disclosures  in  financial  matters,  and 
the  changes  made  iu  consequence.' — ^Page  77. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  series  of  colossal  and 
complicated  calculations,  for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination.  The  imagination  is  fairly  bewildered  with  estimates 
and  revenues  extending  to  thousands  of  millions  of  francs; 
and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  version  of  the 
imaginary  Sinbad's  story,  that '  the  country  has  a  heavy  time  of 
it.'  The  following  remarks  on  this  head  of  expense  are  very 
suggestive : — 

'  It  is  not  the  past  expenditure  and  actual  deficit  which  are  alarm- 
ing. The  danger  lies  in  the  financial  system  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  It  can  be  best  characterized  by  saying,  that  the  right 
hand  did  not  know  what  the  left  hand  gave.  As  there  is  no  solidarity 
among  the  Ministers,  there  can  be,  properly  speaking,  no  question  of  a 
regular  Budget.  Each  Minister  makes  his  report  direct  to  the 
Emperor,  trying  naturally  to  show  the  increasing  wants  of  his  depart- 
ment,— the  Minister  of  Finance  like  the  rest.  These  conflicting 
demands  are  brought  into  some  sort  of  shape,  and  submitted  to  the 
Conseil  ^Etat^  so  as  to  be  presentable  to  the  Ckyrps  Legislc^Hf;  but 
this  was  hitherto  the  least  important  part  of  the  business,  and  th6 
influential  Ministers,  above  all,  reserved  their  powers  for  the  struggle 
which  began  after  the  Budget  had  safely  passed.' — Page  86. 

After  showing  how  power  was  given  to  the  Emperor  to 
authorise,  by  simple  decree,  public  works,  and  extraordinary 
credits  for  their  execution,  he  proceeds, — 

-'Immediately  after  the  voting  of  the  Budget,  the  race  began 
between  the  Ministers  to  get  the  largest  shares  in  these  credits. 
Every  one  had  one  or  more  pet  projects  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Emperor.  When  the  consent  of  the  latter  was  obtained,  it  was  as  a 
matter  of  form  presented  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  Conseil  d^Utai,  and 
it  became  quite  a  triumph  to  surprise  less  fortunate  colleagues  in  the 
ministry  by  the  appearance  of  the  decree  in  the  Mbtiiieur,  No  one 
counted  to  be  worse  olf  than  his  neighbour,  and  the  surprises  became 
every  day  more  numerous.  As  experience  showed  the  convenience  of 
improving  a  Minister's  department  in  this  way,  the  taste  for  extras 
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ordfaitfj  9lxA  supplementary  credits  dftily  increased.  Abore  all,  since 
the  Crimeaa  war,  these  credits,  whieh,  until  then,  oscUUted  between 
tens  of  millionsi  began  to  move  among  hundreds  of  millions.     It 

seems  almost  as  if  the  large  credits  required  during  the  war  had 
familiarized  people  with  large  figures.' — Pp.  86,  87. 

Yes,  indeed :  and  which  shall  we  pity  most,  tlie  '  incarnate 
providence'  whose  self-imposed  task  has  involved  it  in  this  fatal 
neeeaaity  of  spettding j  or  the  country  which  will  one  day  have 
to  pay  the  piper  ? 

Bat  there  are  said  to  be  advantages  to  connterbalance  all  this, 
and  espeoudly  '  iweeta  which  are  reserved  for  those  who  are  bold 
and  powcrfbl  enough  to  aspbe  to  high/  The  private  boanties 
of  the  Emperor  have  largely  increased ;  the  Civil  List  has  arisen 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  milliotis  of  francs  \  and  wherever  the 
Emperor  and  EninnesB  go,  a  tmly  magnificent  liberality  marks 
their  progress.  The  Senate  and  Carps  Leffiilatiff — ^now,  by  force 
of  the  money-power,  become  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Government, — share  in  its  lai'gess  to  the  tune  of  about  seven 
millions  of  francs  per  annum.  The  vast  number  of  government 
employes  required  to  work  the  centralizing  system  come  next, — 
so  many  pensionnaires  on  the  imperial  purse.  Then  wo  have  the 
splendour  and  state  proper  to  an  Emperor,  so  very  different  from 
the  belongings  proper  to  a  bourgeois  king.  The  Minister  of 
State  supplants  the  simple  Prime  Minister  of  the  oonstitutional 
monarch.  The  latter  could  never  provide  more  than  four  or  five 
millions'  worth  of  splendour ;  but  his  glittering  successor  can 
obtain,  as  the  normal  amount,  not  less  than  ten  millions  per 
annum.  And  was  it  not  at  onee  an  act  of  benevolence  and  policy 
thus  to  utilise  the  national  love  of  display,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Oovemment  wfaUe  causing  even  the  thrifty  bourgeois  '  to 
forget  the  cost  while  beholding  the  splendour,^  and  applauding 
the  munificence  to  which  that  splendour  was  due?  To  these 
things  must  be  added  the  gratification  of  the  national  pride,  by 
the  vindication  which  the  Empire  has  secured  to  France  of  her 
place  among  the  nations.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  for  this  end.  Ko  doubt  the 
secret  of  their  sueoess  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  basis  on 
which  they  rest>  namely,  that  magnificent  and  thoroughly 
appointed  wrmy  which,  whatever  it  may  have  dost,  asttrties 
IVenchmen  that  la  letle  France  is  able  to  go  to  war  '  almost  at  a 
moment's  notice/    Scarcely  inferior  to  this  is  the  astonishing 
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development  of  the  navy,  of  vhich  some  notion  mfty  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  annual  expenditure  under  thii  head  has 
increased  firom  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  francs 
(the  snm  before  1860)  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
millions  in  the  last  year,  and  that  the  same  astute  administrative 
wisdom  which  has  so  wonderfully  improved  the  army  has 
directed  the  application  of  these  naval  resources.  When  we  add 
that,  with  all  these  astonishing  expenditures,  the  material  growth 
of  society,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  have  proceeded  in  at 
least  an  equal  ratio,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  riginie  under  which  such  results  have  been 
obtained. 

We  must  reluctantly  pass  over  the  deeply  interesting  diapter 
on  '  The  Imperial  Fertilising  System,'  which  describes  in  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  ^  Terrestrial  Providence  *  has  employed 
its  bounty  in  stimulating  enterprise  and  material  development 
all  over  the  country,  and  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of  under* 
takings.  Railways,  roads,  rivers,  ports,  quays,  bridges,  towns, 
streets,  swamps,  waste  lands,  machinery  and  manufactures, 
agricultural  societies,  canals,  insurance  companies^ — these  names 
indicate  only  a  few  of  the  directions  in  which  the  bounty  of  the 
State  has  been  made  to  flow  in  the  shape  of  grants  in  aid.  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  of  course  been  to  stimulate  enterprise  and 
industry  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  results  the  most  flattering  and  gratifying  possible. 
Whether  the  splendid  whole  is  a  reality,  or  only  a  glittering  but 
transitory  show,  time  will  declare;  and  the  following  chapter, 
entitled  '  Money-mania,'  will  probably  assist  conjecture  in  a  tone 
not  the  most  hopeful  or  agreeable* 

That  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  those  enormous 
and  almost  fabulous  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which 
have  won  such  notoriety  for  Mires, — 'another  Hudson'  our 
author  calls  him,  but  as  it  seems  to  ns  as  far  before  Hudson  in 
boldness  and  daring  as  in  adroitness  and  finesse.  Sucih  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  are  as  familiar  as 
ourselves  with  this  story  of  yesterday,  and  we  shall  not  recapitu- 
late it.  How  Mir5s  was  found  guilty  on  diarges  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement  by  the  Tribunal  Correction^  de  la  SHne,  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment ;  how  the  Chur  de  CaaBO- 
Hon  on  bii  appeal  acqaiUcd  him  of  these  dt$$rgfm,  bat  mftin- 
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tained  the  sentence  of  the  Court  below  'as  a  puniahment  for 
the  illegal  practioes  amounting  to  a  betrayal  of  trust  which  the 
defendant  himself  had  admitted  his  being  guilty  of;'  and 
finally  how  the  Caur  Imperiale  of  Douaij  to  which  he  appealed 
in  the  last  instance,  acquitted  him  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  entirely  expunged  the  sentence;  and  how  on 
his  return  to  the  Bourse  he  was  received  '  with  quite  an  ovation/ 
— are  matters  that,  for  good  or  evil,  belong  to  history,  and  wiU 
be  felt  in  their  effects  for  many  a  year  to  come.  The  following 
passages  from  our  author  supply  much  food  for  reflection : — 

*  The  acquittal  pronomiced  by  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  the  Bourse,  which  received  Mires  like  a 
hero  and  martyr.  The  ovation  was  less  to  the  martyr  of  a  powerful 
eubal  than  to  the  most  daring  champion  of  the  current  ideas  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  His  acquittal  is  the  triumph  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  is  now  relieved  of  judicial  apprehensions,  and  may 
indulge  freely  in  its  rage  for  speculation.  No  one  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  the  law  has  withdrawn  its  protection  from  the  public,  and 
has  delivered  the  shoals  of  small  fry  to  become  the  prey  of  large  fish. 
The  position  is  clearly  defined,  and  whoever  goes  under  the  colonnade 
on  the  Place  de  Bourse  knows  what  he  has  to  expect. 

'Shocking  as  the  legalized  money-mania  may  appear  to  the 
moralist,  daagerous  as  it  may  prove  to  mdividuals,  it  can  plead  mar- 
vellous success  in  extenuation  of  its  excesses  and  its  wildness. 

'  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  example  has 
such  power  as  in  Prance.  The  French  soldier  alone  is  a  forlorn,  help- 
less being ;  but  he  becomes  a  hero  when  hefore  the  eyes  of  his  comrades. 
Similarly,  the  small  French  capitalist,  timid  and  narrow-minded, 
drawn  by  this  system  of  popular  association  into  the  vortex  of  specu- 
lation, has  now  become  bold  and  enteq)rising.  As  ho  formerly  toiled 
to  secure  his  rentes  and  idleness,  he  works  doubly  now  to  enable  him 
to  try  his  luck  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  rapid  gain,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  it,  he  can  no 
more  do  without  it.  He  seeks  for  them,  not  only  in  the  Exchange, 
but  in  his  own  business ;  he  becomes  enterprising,  enlarges  his  manu- 
factory, improves  his  material,  takes  a  shop  in  a  better  position, 
increases  his  business  relations.  Thus  the  mania  for  speculation  has 
brought  into  activity,  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  but  likewise 
a  sum  of  individual  energy  which  was  formerly  xmemployed,  and 
which  has  become  now  a  rich  source  of  wealth  for  France.' — Pp. 
128-133. 

To  our  simple  minds  the  true  rendering  of  all  this  is  that  the 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  rapidly  transforming  the 
French  people  into  a  nation  of  gamblers ;  and,  while  human 
nature  remaina.what  it  is,  and  an  unerring  rule  of  righteousness 
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metes  out  the  consequences  of  human  conduct^  there  can  be^ 
whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  present^  but  one  end  to  such 
a  state  of  things. 

'The  First  of  October'  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  which 
describes  the  anticipations  and  immediate  results  connected  with 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Prance  and  England.  Great 
were  the  clamours  of  the  interested  and  the  bigoted^  terrible  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ignorant  and  timid.  But  the  dreaded  day 
came  and  went^  and  no  harm  was  done.  What  with  the  delays 
of  the  French  *  circumlocution  office/ — alias,  the  Custom  House/ 
—the  combination  of  the  French  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
cheapen  prices^  and  refuse  to  sell  English  goods  by  commission^ 
and  the  vulgar^  not  to  say  rubbishy,  character  of  much  that  the 
English  importers  sent  to  Paris,  the  blow  that  was  to  have  well- 
nigh  annihilated  French  manufacturing  industry  fell  quite 
harmlessly.  Indeed,  when  the  great  competitive  race  between 
the  two  peoples  was  to  have  come  ofiP,  the  French  walked  over 
the  course, 

*  Whereby  their  victory  was  the  more  complete, 
For  that  they  had  no  foes  to  fight  withal.' 

Now,  however,  the  best  classes  of  English  goods  begin 
gradually  to  make  their  appearance;  and  a  demand  has 
already  arisen  which  has  greatly  mitigated  the  effects  of  the 
American  civil  war  in  some  of  our  own  manufacturing  centres ; 
while  the  French  trading  interest  is  recovering  from  its  igno- 
rant terrors,  and  abandoning  the  narrow-minded  and  exclusive 
system  to  which  they  gave  rise;  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  very  soon  this  favourable  change  'will  lead  to  the  true 
equilibrium  in  the  new  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.' 

Chapter  X.  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  '  Socialism,'  and 
details  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  second 
empire  to  adjust  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  We 
cannot  stay  even  to  sketch  an  outline  of  this  history ;  but,  if  our 
Fldneur  reports  truly,  the  Government  has,  on  the  whole, 
adopted  very  wise  measures,  and  been  rewarded  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  success.  The  hot-headed  and  turbulent  Paris 
ouvrier  is  being  rapidly  converted  into  a  very  contented  and 
well-to-do  artisan ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  still,  the 
narrow-minded  and  egotistical  bourgeoia  has  been  brought  to 
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co-operate  moet  intelligently  and  geneitmsly  with  the  autho- 
ritieft  for  the  improTement  of  the  condition  of  his  work*people. 
The  artisan  ia  even  learning  to  be  independent  of^  and  to  depre* 
cate.  Government  assistance  and  interference ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  eflbct  of  the  Imperial  measures  on  this  class  seems  to  be 
fairly  told  in  the  following  passage :— *- 

*  While  holding  aloof  from  any  partlsanahip  for  or  against  the 
Qovemment,  and  steeled  sgainst  sll  its  allurements,  nowhere  el^e, 
perhi^y  are  the  efforts  of  Imperialism  to  promote  the  material  well- 
being  of  France  better  understood  and  appreciated  than  in  this 
growinff  class  of  indusfcrialB  of  the  new  school.  Among  the  first  in 
embracing  free-trade  notions,  they  were  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  helping  to  carry  them  out,  and  in  persuading  of  their 
bcneiicial  effect  the  parties  most  directly  interested.  They  are  fair 
enough  to  admit  that  they,  and  the  whole  French  industry,  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  judicious  impulse  given  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  country.  They  cannot  but  see  how 
much  assistance  they  can  derive  in  times  of  crisis,  like  that  of  laitt 
winter,  from  the  watchfulness  and  prompt  measures  of  a  clear-sighted 
Government,  The  latter  may  act  j)artly  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
safety  ;  but  without  its  action  all  other  well-meant  efforts  would  have 
been  sufficient,  [Q^cry,  insufficient  ?]  They  may  have  their  ideas, 
too,  about  political  government  as  it  otight  to  be,  about  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  the  elections,  about  constitutionalism  and  otlier 
"  isms  ; "  but  from  no  other  quarter  is  there  less  danger  of  any  assertion 
of  these  ideas  by  material  force.' — Page  167. 

These  are  the  changes  which^  according  to  our  ^Fldneur* 
have  led  the  Government  to  review^  amende  and  enlai^ e  t)>e 
Gonstitation^  so  as  to  introduce  the  semblancej  if  not  the  rcaKty^ 
of  'regulated  liberty/  This  is  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
chapter  entitled  '  Death  and  Resurrection/  Our  author  takea 
very  sanguine  and  hcqpeful  views  of  the  Emperor^s  intentions^ 
and  of  the  effect  of  his  measures.  We  can  only  express  our 
wish  that  the  French  people  may  get  as  much  'regulated 
liberty '  as  this  writer  anticipates  for  them,  and  that  they  may 
prove  themselves  better  fitted  to  use  and  enjoy  it  than^  judging 
from  the  history  of  the  last  eighty  years^  we  grumbling 
Englishmen  are  disposed  to  place  to  their  credit. 

The  chapter  entiUed  'Body  and  Mind'  very  plainly  and  with 
some  severity  intimates  that  all  the  material  advantages  so 
elaborately  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  intellectual  and  literary  decay  and  degra« 
dation.    It  could  not  be  otherwise  under  the  rigid  censorship  of 
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the  press  inaugurated  and  still  maintained  by  Loais  Ni^Ieon. 
'Even  the  old  brilliancy  of  French  genius  seems  to  Iiave  faded 
away.'  The  noble  band  of  thinkers^  poetSj  artists,  historians, 
novelists,  dramatists,  actors,  and  musicians,  who  have  so  iUus* 
trated  French  literature  since  the  Restoration,  has  dwindled 
down  'to  a  veiy  small  remnant;'  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Ouiaot,  and  Thiers  still  live,  and  still  write ;  but  compare  their 
recent  with  their  former  productions.  'Ah  I  what  a  fall  is 
there ! '  There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  writers.  The  puhtisliing 
trade  thrives  amaaingly, — ^more  than  ever ;  but  there  has  been 
produced  '  scarcely  a  single  work  which  promises  to  outlive  its 
author,'  or  a  name  brought  forward  '  which  could  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  even  the  second-rate  celebrities  of  the  past  genera* 
tion/  True, '  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences, — a$  wom  the  case  be/ore  and  during  the  firet  revolu- 
iumJ  But  does  history  warrant  us  in  condnding  that^this  is 
any  substitute  for  a  vigorous,  healthy,  and  ennobling  general 
literature?  IVeatises  on  money-making,  'short  spicy  tales,' 
sensation-novob,  and  all  kinds  of  extravagsDzas,  may,  as  our 
author  says,  be  very  amusing  and  pay  well*  We  fear  this  is  but 
too  true  in  oth^  countries  besides  France  ;  but,  alas  for  the 
land  where  literature  has  abandoned  a  lofty  ideal,  and  become 
the  pander  to  avaricious  or  polluting  passions !  Alas  for  the 
land  where  '  Aristophanes  has  supplanted  Sophocles  and 
Euripides ! '    Well  may  this  writer  add,— 

*  To  acquire  again  its  former  elasticity,  the  French  mind  must  con- 
quer the  scepticism  in  which  it  has  sunk,  and  regain  its  faith  in 
something  higher  than  the  transient  success  of  the  moment  and  the 
piece  de  cent  sous.  To  doubt  that  it  will  be  so  would  be  almost  a 
crime ;  but  the  question  when  and  how  this  will  happen, — whether,  as 
before,  it  will  be  a  conversion  by  some  catastrophe,  or  else  a  gradual 
rise  from  the  present  disbelief, — time  alone  can  solve.' — Page  199. 

True, — solemnly  true.  And  this  leads  us  to  express  our 
sincere  regret  that  our  author  has  given  us  no  insight  into  the 
state .  of  morals  and  religion  under  the  new  j'egime.  Any 
description  of  Imperialism  and  its  effects  which  does  not  include 
this,  is  vitally  defective.  The  moral  life  of  a  people  is  incom- 
parably the  most  important  element  in  any  estimate  we  wish  to 
form  concerning  that  people's  character  and  prospects.  Such 
glimpses  as  he  affords  into  the  stock-jobbing  tendencies  of  the 
country,  into  the  decline  of  intelligence  and  the  loss  of  public 
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spiiitj  into  the  character  of  the  fashionable  literature^  and 
the  rage  for  luxwy  and  'sensations/  are  unspeakably  dis- 
heartening. Other  critics  speak  of  '  gilded  filth  and  decrepit 
frivolity ; '  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cowardly,  ignoble, 
and  bestial  crimes ;  of  the  physical  degeneration  and  numerical 
decline  of  the  population.  If  these  representations  convey  any 
tolerable  expression  of  the  truth,  the  second  avatar  of  lirench 
Imperialism  has  not  brought  in  a  social  millennium  for  our  light- 
hearted  and  reckless  allies  across  the  Channel.  There  is  want- 
ing, amidst  all  this  golden  glitter  and  delusive  show,  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  true  exaltation  or  abiding  life  to  nations. 
One  hopeful  sign  exists,  of  which  our  author  says  nothing,  and 
of  which  periiaps  it  scarcely  became  his  vocation  as  a  '  Fldneur ' 
to  write.  In  some  of  the  ancient  seats  of  learning,  a  convic- 
tion has  arisen  and  is  spreading  that  what  France  wants  above 
all  things  is  the  Gospel.  That  conviction  has  found  repeated 
and  solemn  expression  of  late  from  more  professors'  chairs  than 
one ;  and  if  it  shall  take  possession,  in  any  considerable  d^ree, 
of  the  educated  youthful  mind  of  the  country,  a  brighter  day 
than  Imperialism  designs  or  can  imagine  will  soon  dawn  on 
France,  and,  after  a  century  of  blood  and  strife, '  great  shall  * 
yet '  be  the  peace  of  her  children.' 
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AttT.  Yll.—Histoire  de  la  Thiologie  Chritienne  au  Siicle 
Apostolique.  [History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.]  Par  Edottard  Beuss.  Deuxifeme  Edition,  revue  et 
augmentfe.    2  Vol.     Stradbourg  et  Parifi.     1860. 

This  is  a  profound  and  brilliant  book  on  one  of  the  most 
delicate  questions  to  which  Christian  criticism  can  address 
itself.  There  are  those  whom  the  very  title  will  startle.  They 
will  be  ready  to  demur  to  the  fact  which  it  postulates.  In 
regard  to  this,  however,  we  are  at  one  with  the  author.  There 
was,  as  we  fully  believe,  in  apostolic  times,  a  Theology,  properly 
BO  called ;  and  this  Theology  had  its  History,  as  M.  Reuss 
assumes  and  argues.  We  differ  widely  from  him  in  many  of 
his  principles  and  conclusions.  His  point  of  view  is  not  ours. 
Where  he  sees  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  the  subjective  and  the 
human,  we  often  mark  the  express  co-working  of  the  Providence 
and  Spirit  of  God.  What  with  him  are  speculative  develop- 
ments of  truth,  the  result  of  accident,  or  at  best  of  circum- 
stances, appear  to  us  not  seldom  as  fresh  discoveries  made  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  little  or  no  qualification  of  secondary 
causes.  So  far  are  we  from  allowing  the  doctrinal  incongruities 
which  he  thinks  he  detects  in  certain  instances  on  comparing 
the  New  Testament  with  itself,  that  his  historical  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  its  books  has  only  strengthened  our  conviction 
of  the  absolute  harmony  of  their  teaching.  The  truth,  as  it 
shows  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  their  inspired 
contemporaries,  we  grant,  has  manifold  phases,  but  it  is  one 
and  the  same  truth  notwithstanding;  and  if  it  was  less  full  and 
definite  in  'the  beginning  of  the  GospeP  than  it  afterwards 
became,  we  discover  no  exegetical  basis  whatever  for  the  idea 
either  of  antagonism  between  the  earlier  and  later  productions 
of  the  same  New-Testament  writer,  or  of  want  of  agreement 
between  the  theological  systems  which  certain  Apostles  are 
supposed  to  represent  and  expound.  But  we  do  not  object  to 
M.  Beuss's  topic  as  a  topic.  The  Christian  Scriptures  them- 
selves are  abundantly  in  evidence  of  the  general  fact  implied  in 
his  thesis ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  author,  and  not  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  the  views  he  sets  forth  are  such  as  an  enlightened  belief 
in  Divine  Revelation  declines  to  endorse. 
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We  have  said  that  we  are  not  unfrequently  at  issue  with  the 
writer;  and  the  following  pages  will  furnish  examples  of  the 
contrariety  we  speak  of.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound 
to  express  our  warm  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which^  for 
the  most  part^  M.  Beuss  has  performed  his  difficult  and 
laborious  task.  We  dare  not  affirm  that  he  does  not  write 
under  an  insensible  bias.  He  is  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a 
certain  class  of  opinions.  He  does  not  go  the  whole  length  of 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  orthodoxy.  He  draws  a  strong 
line  between  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  that  of  the  Church. 
He  doubts  whether  the  popular  creed  is  not  guilty  of  over- 
refining  and  exaggeration.  And  his  sentiments  and  judgments 
are  often  coloured  by  his  ecclesiastical  scepticism.  But  with  all 
this,  there  is  nothing  of  critical  arrogance  or  snarling  in  his 
work.  He  neither  attempts  to  carry  his  points  by  dint  of 
strong  affirmation,  nor  to  shelter  the  weakness  of  his  cause 
under  cover  of  sarcasm  and  abuse.  Even  where  we  think  him 
most  wrong,  he  exhibits  a  candour,  an  evenhandedness,  and  a 
moderation,  which  it  would  be  hateful  not  to  recognise  and 
commend.  The  purely  literary  qualities  of  M.  Beuss's  book 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  philosopher,  the 
logician,  the  scholar,  and  the  orator  together  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  combination  exists  in  the  writer  of  these 
powerful  and  £eucinating  volumes.  He  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  sweeping  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  for  gathering,  systema- 
tizing, and  expounding  the  scattered  parts  of  a  great  scientific 
or  historical  whole.  Yet  his  analytical  skill  is  not  inferior  to 
his  synthesis,  and  he  uses  the  scalpel  of  a  clear-sighted  criticism 
with  a  precision  and  delicacy  which  few  could  rival.  His 
theme  required  a  large  and  exact  erudition,  both  Biblical  and 
general;  and  he  is  every  way  equal  to  the  demand  of  it. 
Hardly  a  page  of  his  book  but  is  rich  in  proof  of  high  mental 
culture,  of  extensive  and  well-assorted  knowledge,  and  of  a 
learning  which  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  spirit  of  the 
writer,  and  thrives  and  yields  fruit  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ids 
active  intellectual  sympathies.  To  crown  all,  M.  Beuss  bears 
his  reader  along  with  him  on  a  stream  of  gentle  yet  forcible 
eloquence,  the  spell  of  which  neither  philology,  argument,  nor 
transcendental  mysticism  is  able  to  dissolve. 

The  precise  object  at  which  our  author  aims,  and  the  method 
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and  plan  accordiDg  to  which  he  pursues  it^  are  explained  in  a 
chapter  or  two  which  form  the  Introduction  to  his  work.  As 
he  employs  the  term^  Theology  is  not  taken  in  the  wide  and 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood; 
much  less  does  it  rank  with  other  sciences^  strictly  so  called, 
as  belonging  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  human  observation  and 
reason.  It  is  the  science  of  Divine  Revelation ;  in  other  words, 
the  formal  and  systematic  statement  of  the  truth  which  God  has 
delivered  to  man,  not  by  nature  or  conscience,  but  in  the  way  of 
direct  communication  from  Himself.  M.  Reuss,  indeed,  con- 
tends, in  a  noble  passage,  that  where  there  is  no  Revelation 
there  is  no  Theology  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
religious  beliefs  of  Paganism,  even  the  most  cultivated  forms  of 
it,  never  shape  themselves  into  a  Theology.  Theology  uni- 
versally is  the  child  of  Revelation.  The  first  age  of  Christianity 
had  its  Theology.  Our  blessed  Lord's  disciples,  during  His 
personal  lifetime,  held  certain  religious  opinions,  which  were 
less  or  more  formulated  among  them  into  a  theological  system. 
And  from  the  time  at  which  His  teaching  ended,  till  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age,  as  the  New-Testament  Scriptures  sufEi- 
ciently  prove,  the  Christian  revelation  became  increasingly 
distinct  and  determinate  in  the  form  which  it  assumed.  We 
need  not  now  refer  to  the  theory  by  which  M.  Reuss  accounts 
for  the  fact.  We  believe  his  theory,  and  we  do  not  believe  it. 
We  believe  that  the  character,  history,  and  circumstances  of 
several  leading  Apostles  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena in  question ;  but  we  believe  also  in  a  much  more  imme- 
diate action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  communication  of  new 
truth,  or  of  new  views  of  truth  previously  known,  than  our 
author  ever  acknowledges.  This  Christian  Theology  it  is  M. 
Reuss's  endeavour  to  reconstruct.  How  did  it  oome  into 
existence  ?  What  were  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  rose  to 
be  what  it  eventually  was  ?  And  what  is  the  character  of  the 
several  branches  into  which  it  appears  to  divide  itself?  For  the 
answers  to  these  inquiries, — inquiries  which  belong  simply  to 
the  historian  and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, — the  writer  pro- 
poses  to  travel  up  the  line  of  the  Old-Testament  Church  and 
Revelation,,  and,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  national  life  of  Israel 
before  the  exile,  to  dwell  at  large  on  what  he  rightly  conceives 
to  be  closely  boimd  up  with  his  topic,  the  formation  and  for- 
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tunes  of  the  Synagogue^  and  the  religious  state  of  Judaism  at 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  His  programme  next  con- 
templates as  full  an  exposition  as  possible  of  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord^  and  of  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Apostles  in  con- 
nexion with  the  early  planting  and  spread  of  Christianity. 
The  last  four  of  the  seven  books  into  which  the  author  distri-* 
butes  his  work^  are  devoted  to  the  subject  which  most  directly 
corresponds  to  the  title  he  has  given  \%  : — an  elaborate  examina- 
tion^ that  is  to  say^  of  the  apostolic  writings^  with  a  view  to  the 
formal  exhibition  of  the  divers  views  of  Divine  Truths  which 
show  on  the  very  surface  of  these  writings^  and  which  it  is  the 
province  of  Christian  philosophy  to  develope  and  expound.  We 
wish  we  could  subscribe,  without  reserve,  to  the  contents  of  this 
introductory  chapter  of  M.  Beuss.  There  is  so  much  truth  and 
beauty  in  it  that  we  almost  shrink  from  expressing  the  dislike 
we  feel  for  some  of  its  sentiments.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  notion  that  Providence  selected  the  Apostles  as  being 
'  the  loftiest  minds,  the  Coryphsei  of  their  age '  ?  Or  of  the 
assertion  that  Ansel  m  was  the  first  to  tell  us  how  Christ 
redeemed  the  world  ?  Or  of  the  not  very  oblique  hint  on  page 
22,  that  the  theological  systems  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  are  at 
variance,  because  the  former '  sets  his  viewjof  the  Gospel  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  other  that  does  not  exactly  tally  with  it'?  Pity 
that  BO  much  excellent  writing  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration, 
and  on  topics  akin  to  it,  should  be  spoiled  by  even  a  touch  of 
sentimentality  or  unmeaning  paradox ! 

The  book  by  which  M.  Beuss  prepares  the  way  for  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Gospel  as  delivered  by  our  Lord,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  parts  of  his  work.-  Agaiu  and 
again,  in  following  him,  we  stumble  on  opinions  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  reason  and  history ;  but 
the  philosophical  discernment,  the  wealth  of  learning,  and  the 
power  of  rich  and  vivid  description,  which  everywhere  show 
themselves,  exert  a  strange  witchery  over  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Some  of  his  continental  censors  complained  of  his 
work,  on  its  first  appearance,  as  being  a  series  of  highly  wrought 
pictures  of  various  eras  and  phases  of  religious  belief,  rather 
than  the  ^history'  which  the  title  led  them  to  look  for;  and 
though  there  was  little  weight  in  their  criticism,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  was  made,  considering  the  dramatic  life  and 
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moTement  which  the  author  gives  to  much  of  his  composition. 
The  subjects  with  which  he  deals  in  this  section  of  his  book  are 
the  cluster  of  doctrines  forming  what  he  denominates  '  Mosaidm 
before  the  Exile ; '  the  events  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  Israelitish  nationality  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
together  with  the  character  of  this  nationality ;  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  development  of '  the  Synagogue ; '  the  origin,  history, 
genius,  and  tendencies  of  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism;  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  Jewish  Theology,  properly  so  called ; 
the  genesis  and  distinctive  features  of  '  Hellenism ;  *  the  Alex- 
andrine philosophy ;  Ebionism  and  Essenism ;  the  Messianic 
expectations  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of 
Christ;  and  the  person,  office,  and  work  of  His  great  fore- 
runner. Under  these  several  heads  the  reader  will  find  a  store 
of  historic  facts,  and  of  subtle  and  suggestive  thought,  the 
treasures  of  which  he  will  not  easily  exhaust.  We  call  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  sections  on  the  political  and  religious 
restoration  of  Judaism,  on  the  much-misunderstood  question  of 
the  constitution  and  mutual  relations  of  the  so-called  '  sects '  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  on  the  later  theology  both  of 
the  Palestinian  and  extra-Palestinian  Jews,  as  abounding  in 
exact  information  wrought  up  by  the  hands  of  a  large-minded 
philosophy,  and  as  radiant  in  every  part  with  the  splendours  of 
genius,  and  with  the  jewel-like  brilliancies  of  style  which  dis- 
tinguish the  best  French  writers. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  even  to  enumerate  the  particulars  in 
which  we  dissent  from  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  this  por- 
tion of  our  author's  work.  We  believe  he  greatly  under-esti- 
mates  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  the  mass  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  had  of  the  religion  and  moral  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  The  whole  current  of  Scripture  testimony  seems 
to  us  to  run  counter  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  knowledge  was 
shut  up  within  a  narrow  circle  of  individuals.  In  like  manner 
we  think  M.  Reuss  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  organic  unity  of  the 
teaching  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  exhibiting  these  last,  not 
indeed  as  in  antagonism  with  the  Levitical  institute,  but  as 
independent  of  it  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  which  history  will 
not  recc^ise.  The  writer's  doctrine,  moreover,  as  to  the 
growth  of '  prophetic  enthusiasm '  among  the  Jews  of  the  Exile, 
as  to  the  almost  utter  want  of  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  in  the 
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Israelitish  theology  prior  to  tbis  period^  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  hypostatizing  of  the  Divine  attributes  formed  the 
bridge  between  the  earlier  Old-Testament  riew  of  God,  and  that 
under  which  He  is  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  is  through- 
out  too  purely  human  in  its  texture,  if  it  is  not  distinctly  im- 
pugned by  the  very  letter  of  Scripture.  With  regard  to  one 
great  question, — we  mean  the  teaching  of  Moses  and  the  Pro« 
phets  on  the  subject  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, — we 
cannot  but  marvel  that  so  acute  an  observer  as  M.  Reuss  should 
add  his  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  maintain,  that  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  ante-Christian  revelation  were  altogether  limited  to 
the  present  world.  Does  not  every  one  see  that  the  Theocracy 
could  not  have  upheld  itself  for  a  generation  on  a  basis  which 
the  events  of  every  day  must  have  shown  to  be  unreal  ?  The 
remarkable  expression  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
'  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,'  while  it 
directly  contradicts  M.  Reuss's  assertion  that  the  Theocratic 
economy  took  no  cognizance  of  the  individual  man,  is,  of  itself, 
as  we  judge,  conclusive  against  this  restricted  idea  of  Old- 
Testament  retribution.  Once  more,  while  we  except  to  several 
points  in  M.  Reuss's  representation  of  the  character  and  rela- 
tions of  John  the  Baptist,  we  must  protest  emphatically  against 
the  unscientific  forwardness  shown  by  the  author  in  a  note  to 
his  chapter  on  the  Baptist,  and  in  so  many  other  places  in  his 
work,  to  array  the  facts  of  the  Evangelical  history  against  what 
he  calls  the  results  of  '  Christian  .reflection '  upon  these  facts. 
If  it  be  so  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  describes  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  as  saying  of  himself,  '  I  am  the  voice  of 
One  crying  in  the  wilderness/  and  that  the  Synoptists  declare 
him  to  have  been  sent  in  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  language 
of  Isaiah,  what  reason  is  there  for  assuming  that  the  two  state- 
ments are  any  way  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  and  why  may 
not  both  the  one  and  the  other  be  equally  true?  We  shall 
have  discrepancies  in  plenty  as  well  in  profane  as  in  sacred  his- 
tory, if  a  principle  like  this  is  to  govern  our  judgment  of  trust- 
worthy authorities.  On  the  territory  of  Scripture,  above  all,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  historical  interpreter  to  do  his  best  to  dispose 
of  difficulties,  and  not  to  exaggerate  or  create  them. 

In  entering  upon  the  second  great  division  of  his  book,  M. 
Reuss  expresses  himself  with  a  diffidence  well  becoming  a  writer 
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who  would  furnish^  in  outline  at  leasts  a  complete  account  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Great  Teacher ;  and  if  we  cannot  always 
accept  his  exposition^  even  where  capital  truths  are  concerned^ 
the  demur  arises  from  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  difSculties 
of  his  undertaking,  or  of  the  ingenuity,  seal,  and  patience  with 
which  he  has  sought  to  execute  it.  The  starting-point  of  his 
synthesis  is  the  substance  of  our  Lord^s  original  preaching  as 
given  by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  time  isju^lled;  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Goq^l. 
From  the  first  of  these  expressions  he  takes  occasion  to  define 
the  relations  which  unite  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  second  leads  him  to  consider  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  essential  characteristics.  The  two  conditions  of  entrance 
into  this  kingdom^  repentance  and  faith^  as  laid  down  in  the 
third,  are  finidly  brought  under  discussion;  the  latter  of  themi 
determined  as  to  its  particular  meaning  by  the  use  of  the  term 
'  GospeP  in  connexion  with  it,  being  made  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  critical  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Gospel, 
the  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  fulfil  its  Divine  purposes, 
and  the  issues  to  which  it  points  and  is  designed  to  lead  us. 
Under  this  general  plan,  the  author  is  necessarily  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  great  questions  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of  the 
nature  of  Conversion,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  Last  Things,  as  taught  and  explained  by  the  Saviour  during 
His  ministry  on  earth ;  and  on  all  these  points  M.  Beuss  exhi- 
bits what  he  takes  to  be  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  as  collected 
and  examined  under  the  light  of  Christian  science. 

We  wish  we  could  congratulate  the  author  on  the  results  of 
his  labours.  They  are  many  of  them  admirable.  We  would 
not  willingly  forget  the  passages,  for  example,  in  which  he 
argues  and  illustrates  the  principle,  that  Christ  came  not  so 
much  to  communicate  new  truth  as  to  impart  new  life ;  nor  will 
any  of  his  readers  fail  to  do  homage  to  the  beauty,  force,  and 
moral  worth  of  the  brilliant  contrast  which  he  draws  between 
the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  Mysticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Rationalism  on  the  other.  There  is  much,  too,  which  will  strike 
every  thoughtful  student  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  worthy 
of  his  attention  in  the  views  which  M.  Beuss  expresses  on  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  nature  of  faith,  on  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  on  the  sacraments,  and  on  other  elements  of 
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our  Lord's  teaching.  Bat  with  all  that  is  excellent,  there  is 
not  a  little,  in  this  second  part  of  his  work,  which  is  hazy ; 
there  is  more  that  is  questionable;  and  there  are  several  import- 
ant points  at  which  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  stand  in  anti- 
podal opposition  to  our  own. 

We  do  not  now  pause  on  the  question  whether  the  New 
Testament  presents,  as  M.  Reuss  intimates,  olily  a  partial  view 
of  the  (Character  and  work  of  Christ.  Nor  do  we  stay  to  show 
how  his  philosophical  interpretations,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
mar  the  majestic  simplicity  of  Christ's  words  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists.  Neither  shall  we  now  contend,  that  it  is  quite 
arbitrary  to  assume  that  St.  Matthew  has  fallen  into  an  anachro- 
nism in  putting  into  our  Lord's  lips  the  words,  ^  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church.'  But  when  we  read  that  the  Gospels  contain  no  proof 
of  any  gradual  unfolding  of  truth  on  the  part  of  Christ,  that 
according  to  Christ's  doctrine  there  is  no  interval  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  and  that  what  Christ  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  a  final  judgment  is  pure  anthropomorphism, — a  region 
opens  upon  us  in  which  we  find  it  hard  to  discover  any  standing- 
ground  in  common  with  the  author's  exegetical  system.  Does 
M.  Reuss  deny,  that  Christ  did  not  hold  in  reserve,  during  the 
greater  part  of  His  ministry,  the  doctrine  of  His  passion,  and 
that  He  did  not  break  the  seals  of  the  Scriptures  to  His  disci- 
ples, just  prior  to  his  return  to  heaven,  as  He  never  did  before  ? 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  in  answer  to  Martha's  expression  of 
belief  that  her  brother  should  '  rise  again  in  the  Resurrection  at 
the  last  day,'  the  Saviour  taught  her  that  there  was  another 
and  earlier  Resurrection,  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  that  of 
which  she  spoke,  is  there  a  shadow  of  evidence  tending  to  iden- 
tify with  the  close  of  our  natural  life  that  '  last  day,'  of  which 
Christ  elsewhere  declares,  that  it  shall  be  the  period  of  the 
rising  again  of  His  people,  and  of  the  judgment  of  those  who 
reject  Him  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  pmrely  figurative  charac- 
ter of  what  our  Lord  taught  with  so  much  detail  and  solemnity 
as  to  a  Final  Assize ;  while  we  need  not  profess  our  dissent  from 
the  view  which  takes  the  terms  in  their  absolute  literality,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  theory,  which  transfers  to  the 
realm  of  consciousness  and  individual  experience,  what  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  so  plainly  represents  as  an  event  distinctly  objective, 
affecting  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 
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and  connected  chronologically  with  the  simaltaneous  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead^  both  just  and  unjust.  We  are  bound  to  add, 
too,  that  throughout  this  book,  as  in  general  through  M. 
Beuss's  volumes,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  no  party  watchwords  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
author's  opinions.  We  fully  agree  with  him,  that  here,  no  less 
than  at  some  other  points  in  the  Gospel  Revelation,  the  later 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  speak  with  a  logical  precision 
and  fulness  such  as  do  not  usually  characterize  their  earlier 
records.  But  with  all  allowance  for  this,  and  remembering,  as 
we  ought,  the  author's  obligations  as  a  critical  historian,  we 
still  think  he  falls  below  the  level  of  his  authorities  in  speaking 
on  this  great  subject.  We  feel  a  strong  revulsion  from  the 
humanistic  phraseology,  which  the  writer  perpetually  employs, 
in  treating  of  the  character,  claims,  and  life  of  our  Lord. 
Christ's  'conviction'  of  His  Divine  Sonship;  His  'belief  of 
this  or  that;  'the  impossibility  of  His  deceiving  Himself  in 
calculating  the  probable  success  of  His  work ; '  '  the  persuasion 
He  had  in  His  deepest  consciousness  as  to  the  origin  of  His 
doctrine ; '  these  and  the  like  expressions  are  a  profanation  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Redeemer's  Person,  and  a  wrong  inflicted  in 
the  name  of  science  on  writers,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  whose 
language  alike  lift  us  to  a  sphere  unspeakably  higher.  How  far 
the  feeding,  which  can  adopt  a  vocabulary  such  as  this,  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  use  made  of  certain  texts  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  in  question,  we  do  not  presume  to  conjecture.  But 
so  long  as  the  generally- received  canons  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion hold  their  ground,  we  must  maintain  that  neither  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  young  ruler  as  to  Ood  alone  being  good, 
nor  those  which  He  employs  in  referring  to  the  Father's  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  end,  ought  to  reduce  by  the 
smallest  fraction  the  weight  of  that  enormous  mass  of  evidence 
by  which  the  Gospels  certify  us  of  the  absolute  Godhead  of 
the  Son. 

The  author's  third  book,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  'the 
Apostolic  Church,'  carries  us  into  the  heart  of  his  philosophy. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Christ;  or  have  laboured  more  toilsomely  than  successfully  in 
fumishing  ourselves  with  a  systematic  view  of  the  Redeemer's 
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personal  teaching.  The  Master  is  now  gone^  and  the  disciples 
are  before  us.  .  What  use  did  they  make  of  the  truth  they  had 
received?  What  is  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  during  the 
age  immediatdy  succeeding  our  Lord's  lifetime?  These  are 
the  questions  to  which  M.  Reuss  now  girds  himself;  and  in 
dealing  with  them  he  follows  that  same  historico-eritical  method 
which  he  has  all  along  adopted.  It  is  hardly  possible^  within 
the  space  at  our  command,  to  do  justice  to  the  riddy- wrought 
argument  and  exposition  to  which  we  are  here  introduced.  The 
position,  however,  which  it  occupies  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  work,  obliges  us  to  ran  the  risk  of  presenting  it  in  outline. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  was  no  less  wonderful  for  its  simplicity 
than  for  its  depth.  No  age  or  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  ' 
sound  the  depth  of  it.  Not  even  the  first  age  and  Church  were 
able  to  do  this.  The  earliest  disciples^  it  is  true,  by  their  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Christ,  and  in  other  ways,  enjoyed  great 
facilities  for  understanding  the  truth.  But  they  lay  under  dis- 
advantages also.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  only  just  put 
into  the  ground.  There  must  be  lapse  of  time  before  it  could 
become  the  great  tree.  And  if  we  follow  the  history  of  the 
Gospel,  as  the  New  Testament  unfolds  it,  we  shall  find  that 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  aud  within  the  apostolic  period, 
there  was  a  marked  progress  made  by  the  Church  in  its  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  what  Christ  had  taught.  '  The  Gos- 
pel,  with  the  first  disciples,  was  not  a  new  religion ;  it  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  one.'  Their  theology  was  contained  in  the 
doctrine, '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ.'  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Apostles  preached ;  and  on  this  basis,  partly 
through  the  wonders  of  Pentecost,  partly  through  the  concur- 
rent aid  of  the  dominant  belief  of  the  age,  the  Church  soon 
multiplied  its  converts  from  scores  to  thousands.  The  position 
and  sentiment  of  this  original  Christian  community  were  essen- 
tially Jewish.  Its  faith,  its  observances,  its  whole  religious  life, 
were  those  of  pious  Jews  who  had  waited  for  and  found  the 
redemption  of  Israel.  It  was  a  Church  of  the  circumcision.  It 
never  dreamt  of  breaking  with  the  Synagogue.  It  laboured 
simply  and  exclusively  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  Christ  among 
those  who,  like  their  Lord,  were  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.  And 
this  most  ancient  type  of  Christianity  involved  the  germ  of  all 
that  the  Gospel  afterwards  became.    It  was  not,  however,  an 
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adequate  expression  of  the  teaching  and  will  of  Christ.  It  was 
too  local,  too  cramped,  too  narrow.  Accordingly  the  Providence 
of  God  threw  open  the  door  to  a  better  state  of  things.  Stephen, 
the  Hdlenist  Jew,  began  to  preach  a  broader  Gospel ;  and  when 
martyrdom  cut  short  his  ministry,  and  persecution  scattered  his 
friends,  a  number  of  these,  Cypriots  and  Cyrenians  by  birth, 
began,  in  Antioch  and  elsewhere,  to  preach  Christ  to  the  pagan 
Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  Their  word  prevailed ;  and  in 
a  short  space,  side  by  side  with  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  faith, 
multitudes  of  persons  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Church, 
who  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  heathenism.  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  new  fact 
with  surprise,  if  not  with  suspicion;  and  the  Cyprian  Levite, 
Barnabas,  was  directed  to  visit  Antioch,  and  adopt  such  mea* 
sures  as  he  might  deem  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
His  observations  and  inquiries  satisfied  him  that  the  work  was 
of  God;  and  first  alone,  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  an 
immortal  name,  the  Tarsian  Saul,  he  did  his  best  to  regulate, 
direct,  and  extend  it.  The  union,  however,  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements,  which  now  met  in  the  Church,  led  on  to  controversy ; 
and  controversy  became  not  at  once,  but  eventually,  the  parent 
of  Christian  theology.  M.  Reusa  argues,  not  very  convincingly, 
that  the  first  discussions  in  Jerusalem  respecting  the  observance 
of  the  law  by  Gentile  converts  did  not  raise  any  question  of 
principle.  It  was  fact,  not  principle,  that  was  dealt  with.  And 
the  decision  that  was  come  to  was  simply  a  measure  of  concilia- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  Gentile  members  must  abstain 
from  certain  practices,  partly  moral,  partly  ceremonial,  which 
Judaism  abhorred  and  condemned ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  needful  that  they  should  be  circumcised,  or  conform  in  all 
respects  to  the  Mosaic  code.  Thus  the  rights  of  the  law  were 
vindicated,  while  the  stringency  of  its  requirements  was  relaxed 
for  a  particular  clcss  of  the  believers.  Things  were  not  likely  to 
remain  in  this  pcsition;  and  they  did  not.  The  Jerusalem 
conferences  were  scarcely  over  before  we  see  the  standard  of  a 
free  Gospel  raised,  with  a  powerful  Judaizing  opposition  bent  on 
destroying  it.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  the  great  representative 
and  promoter  of  this  new  movement.  Not  that  even  he  in  the 
outset  went  the  full  length  of  proclaiming,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
the  abrogation  of  the  law.     But  the  ground  that  was  taken  was 
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distinctly  that  of  the  principle  of  its  weakness  and  comparative 
unprofitableness ;  andout  of  this  soon  grewlai^r  and  more  defi* 
nite  ideas, — ideas,  howeyer,  which  the  old  Jndaic  spirit  hotly  con- 
tested, — as  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  Person  and  work 
of  Christ.  Here  is  the  daybreak  of  our  theol<^.  At  the  same 
time,  influences  of  a  very  different  sort  from  those  referred  to 
above,  contributed  to  the  rapid  development  of  that  fructifica* 
tion  of  truth  which  was  thus  begun.  '  The  religious  philosophy 
of  the  Synagogue '  was  the  first  great  power  that  gave  theo- 
logical form  to  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  moulded  the  polemic 
of  the  earliest  Christian  divines.  But  though  less  strongly,  it 
was  likewise  very  sensibly  determined  in  the  end  by  the  super- 
stition and  religious  speculation  which  then  obtained  so  widely 
through  the  Greek  and  Orecized  world.  The  Gnostic  doctrines 
as  to  Divine  emanations,  and  as  to  the  necessary  connexion 
between  matter  and  evil,  led  to  the  shaping  of  a  Christian 
Gnosis,  which,  while  it  refused  to  harmonize  in  some  respects 
either  with  the  Judaic  or  Pauline  scheme  of  Christian  faith,  is, 
chronologically  considered,  the  ultimate  type  under  which  the 
Gospel  presents  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  is  the  sketch  we  have  now  given  of 
M.  Beuss's  theory,  we  cannot  here  weigh  and  pronounce  upon 
the  merits  of  its  several  parts.  There  is  much  in  it  which 
we  accept.  There  is  not  a  little  in  it  which  we  wholly  disbelieve, 
or  can  only  admit  subject  to  important  guards  and  qualifica- 
tions. Speaking  generally,  however,  and  with  the  author's 
elaborate  and  often  eloquent  exposition  of  himself  before  us, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is  easy  to  express  an 
opinion.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  that '  free  handling '  of  Scripture  which  we  here 
meet  with,  and  which  becomes  bolder  and  bolder  as  M.  Beuss 
moves  on  in  his  argument.  The  term  '  ecclesiastical  tradition,' 
so  often  applied  either  to  the  New  Testament  or  to  its  sources, 
is  a  disparaging  assumption,  which  we  do  not  recognise  as  carry- 
ing with  it  the  signature  of  a  rational  criticism.  What  is  no 
less  objectionable  is  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  and  progress 
of  the  Church.  The  Spirit  is  named,  indeed,  and  a  sort  of 
influence  is  acknowledged  as  having  proceeded  from  Him ;  but 
the  proportion  which  the  supernatural  bears  to  the  natural  in 
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JA,  Beass's  theory  is  an  infimtesimal  thing,  compared  with  the 
all-peuetrating  presence  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in 
the  other  inspired  documents  which  supply  us  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  While  we  readily  grant  that  e&ternal  circumstances 
moulded  to  a  great  degree  the  forms  under  which  Christian 
truth  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,  we  believe  that 
there  was  a  much  more  direct  action  of  the  foreknowledge  and 
will  of  God  in  the  determination  of  this  issue  than  our  author's 
scheme  allows.  At  the  same  time,  the  ailments  advanced  by 
M.  Reuss  against  the  unity  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  inconclusive;  nor  do  we 
admit  for  a  moment  the  soundness  of  the  principle  which,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  is  the  keystone  of  our  author's  argument, 
that  no  new  truth  was  communicated  to  the  disciples  after  their 
Master  was  gone  from  them.  It  is  with  express  reference  to 
the  apostolic  theology  that  M.  Beuss  says  of  all  theology,  that 
'  it  is  a  scientific  appreciation  of  religious  facts ;  it  ascends  to 
principles,  it  weighs  arguments,  it  draws  conclusions,  but  it  does 
not  create  ideas.'  In  this  respect  we  hold  that  the  theology  of 
the  Apostles  was  not  a  theology.  If  the  promise  which  Christ 
made  them,  that  He  would  teach  them  '  many  things '  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth  after  His  departure,  which  they  were  not  then 
prepared  to  hear,  has  any  meaning  whatever ;  and  if  the  history 
of  the  primitive  Church  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  con« 
catenation  of  natural  causes  and  effects ;  we  must  hold,  against 
all  comers,  that  there  was  not  only  a  rational  development  of 
Christ's  doctrine  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  but  a 
specific  creation  from  time  to  time  of  Christian  ideas,  or  rather 
an  immediate  and  extraordinary  communication  of  fresh  truth 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  this  subject  we  believe, 
in  short,  what  M.  Reuss  believes  when  he  forgets  his  theory  for 
an  instant,  and  virtually  allows  that  an  Apostle  might  receive 
'  new  and  special  revelations '  of  Gospel  verity.  Let  this  only 
be  granted,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  a  cautiously-stated  principle 
of  dogmatic  ripening  and  progress. 

Our  author  has  now  traced  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
beginnings  of  Apostolic  Theology.  From  this  point  he  goes  on 
to  mark  certain  '  forms  and  shades  of  Christian  thought '  which 
fall  within  the  province  of  his  criticism.  Of  these  there  are 
but  two  which  either  require  or  admit  of  full  and  systematic 
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exposition :  the  one  the  scheme  of  doctrine  contained  in  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul ;  the  other  that  which  is  formalised  in  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John.  The  rest^  so  &r  as  they  can 
be  defined,  are  all  less  or  more  related  to  these,  and  flow  through 
obvious  channels  from  those  '  Jewish-Christian '  doctrines  which 
were  the  common  well-head  of  the  teaching  alike  of  Peter, 
James,  Paul,  John,  and  ail  the  New-Testament  writers.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  second  and  larger  volume  of  M.  Beuss's  work 
is  taken  up  with  his  conspectus  of  the  theological  systems  of 
St^  Paul  and  St.  John.  Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  he 
sets  apart  the  concluding  division  of  his  first  volume  for  a  critical 
survey  of  what  he  styles  the  Jewish-Christian  theology,  as  it 
obtained  in  the  Church  '  before  the  march  of  events  and  the 
privileged  instruments  of  Providence  had  succeeded  in  separating 
the  evangelical  element  from  its  foreign  envelope/  The  sub- 
stance of  this  theology,  as  already  stated,  was  contained  in  the 
great  thesis,  '  Jesus  is  the  Christ/  This  carried  with  it,  how- 
ever, '  three  elements  or  applications.'  In  the  first  place,  Messiah 
having  appeared  in  the  flesh,  His  .kingdom  would  soon  come. 
Here  we  have  to  do,  then,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things, 
as  held  by  the  primitive  Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  views 
which  obtained  in  the  Church  as  to  the  person  and  character  of 
Christ,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  former,  claim  to  be 
considered.  Last  of  all,  the  terms  of  admission  into  Christ's 
kingdom,  with  the  benefits  it  conferred, — in  other  words,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  as  set  forth  in  the  well-known  formula  of 
the  Acts, '  Repent,  and.be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesics  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins,' — forms  the  final  topic  to  be  discussed. 
This  is  the  plan  of  our  author's  fourth  book. 

The  great  authority  on  which  M.  Beuss  relies  for  his  exposition 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  Eschatology  is  the  book  of  the  Bevela- 
tion.  He  takes  this  to  be  the  earliest  written  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  Not  only,  he  contends,  does  it  belong  to  the 
canon,  but  it  is  the  only  Christian  Scripture  that  was  known  to 
the  first  believers.  He  maintains  that,  apart  from  the  amaang 
prejudices  which  have  perplexed  and  darkened  it,  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  transparent  book  that  prophet  ever  wrote. 
It  was  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  Emperor 
Galba,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  a.d.  68,  and  refers  exclu- 
sively to  the  speedy  re-appearance  of  Christ  and  the  establish* 
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jnent  of  His  kingdom  on  earth.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor^ 
seated  in  the  very  centre  of  heathendom^  were  the  chief  sufferers 
under  the  persecution  by  Nero.  So  far  were  they,  however, 
from  renouncing  the  faith,  that  the  trial  only  heightened  their 
courage*  and  '  filled  their  leaders  with  a  prophetic  enthusiasm 
which  was  itself  well  nigh  a  pledge  of  victory/  Plainly  the  end 
was  approaching.  The  misery  of  the  world,  the  wickedness  of 
the  enemies  of  God,  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  had  reached 
their  meridian  height.  The  Saviour  was  at  hand.  That  very 
generation  would  see  Him  in  His  glory.  His  foes  His  footstool, 
and  His  servants  universally  and  completely  triumphant.  In 
support  of  these  views,  M.  Beuss  furnishes  a  lengthened  analysis 
of  the  Apocalypse,  marking,  as  he  proceeds,  the  illustrations  which 
he  finds  in  it  of  the  sentiments  of  the  contemporary  Church  as 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  the  analysis,  as  such,  we  can  only 
speak  with  respect ;  it  is  dear,  succinct,  and  graphic.  As  to 
the  principle  of  interpretation,  and  the  uses  made  of  it,  we  have 
scarcely  more  faith  in  M.  Reuss's  doctrines  than  in  the  wild  and 
fantastic  theories  of  the  empirical  commentators  whom  he  lashes 
so  unmercifully.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  tone  and  style  of 
our  author's  criticism  on  this  Divine  and  most  sacred  Book,  we 
must  express  the  strongest  possible  dissatisfaction.  It  is  as 
intensely  cold  and  earthly  as  criticism  can  be ;  and  if  it  does 
not  chai^  St.  John  with  falsehood  in  affirming  that  the  contents 
of  his  book  were  an  explicit  revelation  from  Christ,  we  do  not 
know  what  other  conclusion  can  be  reasonably  drawn  from  M> 
Beuss's  premises.  If  it  really  be,  as  he  affirms,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  'tact,'  and  'taste,'  and  'imagination'  of  St. 
John  for  the  marvellous  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  if  it  be 
alt(^ther  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  any  '  new  and 
special  revelations '  in  it,  or  that  its  visions  have  any  '  objective 
reality  /  it  must  be  confessed,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  book 
presents  one  of  the  most  curious  puxzles  for  the  moralist  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  circle  of  psychological  phenomena. 

In  r^ard  to  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
whether  as  contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  M.  Reuss  finds  little  reason  for  distinguishing  the  views 
of  the  primitive  Church  from  those  of  the  later  Jews.  Of  course 
the  belief  in  a  double  manifestation  of  the  Saviour,  first  as  past, 
then  as  future,  was  peculiar  to  Christians.    But  so  far  as  the 
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character  and  results  of  the  great  Epiphany  were  concerned^  their 
hopes  had  pretty  much  the  same  border-lines^  the  same  texture^ 
the  same  colouring. 

If  space  permitted,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  chapters  on  the  early  Christian  Creed  as  to  the 
Person  of  our  Lord,  as  to  good  and  evil  angels,  and  as  to  the 
nature  and  method  of  the  Gospel  salvation.  Readers  who  know 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  solid  and  the  shadowy  will  find 
much  both  to  condemn  and  to  admire  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries.  Let  them  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  of  Christ  is  valueless  for  those  who  believe  Him  to  be 
more  than  a  man,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Christ 
from  His  birth  was  in  full  possession  of  the  attributes  of  Divinity. 
They  must  be  prepared  for  other  strains  upon  their  faith  no  less 
heavy  than  these.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  truth  over  error  in  the  writer's  philosophy;  and  a  well- 
judging  and  reverent  mind  will  not  fail  to  gather  wisdom  from 
it.  On  one  great  point  the  author  speaks  with  a  candour 
and  an  emphasis  every  way  worthy  of  his  facts.  He  discovers 
no  trace,  he  says,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  of  any  contrariety 
between  his  Christology  and  that  of  the  earliest  Church ;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  Apocalypse,  that  book  which,  as  he  believes,  was 
at  one  time  the  only  New  Testament  the  Church  possessed,  indis- 
putably claims  for  Christ  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  God. 

The  analysis  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
with  which  M.  Eeuss  closes  his  fourth  book,  is  not  without  its 
provocatives  to  criticism,  though  we  assent  for  the  most  part  to 
the  view  he  takes  of  its  theological  position  and  scope.  This  topic, 
however,  as  well  as  the  profoundly  interesting  sections  on 
Scripture  Exegesis  and  Inspiration,  which  the  author  introduces 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over. 
M.  Beuss's  criticism  on  the  points  last  named  has  more  than 
one  edge ;  but  it  proves  unanswerably,  that  the  first  Christians 
held  in  the  strongest  and  most  absolute  sense  the  Divine  author- 
ship of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  commend  his  arguments, 
both  on  this  particular  question  and  on  that  of  the  typological 
principle  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  to  fix  their 
judgments  respecting  these  momentous  verities  on  stable 
foundations. 
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The  first  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  onr 
author's  second  volume^  forming  the  sixth  great  division  of  his 
work^  are  taken  up  with  a  minute  examination  of  the  theological 
system  of  St.  Paul.  As  might  be  expected^  M.  Reuss  is  here 
at  his  full  height ;  and  the  independence  of  thought,  the  breadth 
of  view,  the  subtlety  of  analysis,  the  keen  perception  of  differ- 
ences, the  power  of  sharply  defined  and  forcible  description, 
which  distinguish  his  writings,  are  nowhere  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  We  wish  we  could  add,  that  he  becomes  less  para- 
doxical as  he  advances,  and  that  we  find  increasing  reason  to 
trust  him  with  the  direction  of  our  intelligence  and  religious 
feeling. 

In  endeavouring  to  reconstruct  St.  Paul's  theology,  the  author 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  book  which  appears  to  him  to  be  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  Epistles  are  his 
sources;  and  the  whole  of  those  commonly  attributed  to  St. 
Paul,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  he  accepts  as  authentic. 
His  theory  of  the  dates  of  the  Epistles,  and  of  the  places  in 
which  they  were  composed,  is  simply  stated  in  the  present  work. 
The  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  exhibited  at  large  in  his  History 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  The  following 
is  the  outline  of  his  scheme,  as  here  given. 

'  The  oldest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
those  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from  Coriath  about  the  year  53 
and  54.  After  these  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  written  at 
Ephesus  immediately  after  Paul  reached  that  city,  about  the  year  57« 
Then,  during  a  journey  to  the  island  of  Crete,  to  Greece,  (where  he 
made  but  a  short  stay,)  to  lllyria  and  Macedonia,  the  Apostle  wrote 
at  Corinth  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  about  the  same  time,  perhaps  a 
little  later,  the  Pirst  to  Timothy.  On  returning  to  Ephesus,  about 
Easter  in  the  year  59,  he  wrote  what  we  caU  the  First  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  during  the  following  winter,  in  Macedonia,  the 
Second  to  the  same  Church.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  after,  during 
his  third  stay  at  Corinth,  he  composed  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
During  the  imprisonment  at  Cssarea,  between  60  and  62,  he  wrote 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon.  Con- 
veyed to  Home  in  62,  he  almost  immediately  dispatched  the  Second 
to  Timothy.  Last  of  all,  towards  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  and  a 
little  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  64,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  which  is  the  latest  of  those  that  have  come  down 
to  us.' 

The  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  M.  Reuss  regards  as  the  corollary 
of  his  life ;  and  the  leading  idea  of  it  he  takes  to  be  that  which 
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is  ao  preeiaely  and  emphatically  expressed  in  the  -well-known 
passage^  Romans  iii.  21-26.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  his 
exposition ;  and,  in  pursuing  it,  he  discusses  in  succession  the 
yiews  which  the  Apostle's  writings  present  of  Eighteousness  and 
Sin,  of  the  Law  and  the  Oospel,  of  Ood  as  the  Author  of  salva* 
tion,  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  of  the  typical  relation 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  Faith,  of  Election,  of 
Divine  Calling  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  Regeneration,  Redemp- 
tion, Justification  and  Reconciliation,  of  the  Church,  of  Hope 
and  Temptation,  and  of  the  Last  Things  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  traverse  this  enormous  field  so 
as  to  do  justice  either  to  the  merits  of  the  writer,  or  to  what  we 
deem  his  mistakes  and  deficiencies.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  hurried  glance  over  the  surface  of  it,  and  with  such 
observations  as  we  may  be  able  to  make  on  its  more  prominent 
features. 

The  fundamental  axiom  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  M.  Reuss,  is  that  blessedness  depends  on  righteous- 
ness; and  this,  he  says,  is  the  ground-doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 
Experience,  however,  shows  that  no  man  is  righteous;  on  the 
contrary,  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  are  sinners,  that  is  to 
say,  faulty  before  Gkx). ,  The  cause  of  this  is  the  ascendancy  iu 
human  nature  of  the  bad  principle,  the  flesh,  over  the  good 
principle,  the  spirit.  This  ascendancy  is  universal ;  all  from  the 
beginning  have  sinned.  The  consequences  are  partly  present, 
]partly  future.  Now,  the  sinner  is  either  in  despair  because  of 
the  bondage  from  which  he  suffers,  or  he  is  insensible  to  it,  and 
follows  implicitly  the  dictates  of  the  flesh.  The  future  is  darker 
still :  God  is  angry  with  him, — ^though  this  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood anthropomorphically, — and  his  blessedness  is  forfeit ;  he 
must  die.  If  he  do  not,  if  he  become  righteous,  and  consequently 
live,  it  can  neither  be  by  a  power  witUn  himself,  nor  by  virtue 
of  the  law,  whether  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  its  equi- 
valent written  on  the  hearts  of  the  heathen.  So  far  from  the  law 
having  power  to  render  men  righteous,  it  stimulates  to  sin  and 
awakens  the  sense  of  sin.  The  law,  indeed,  was  never  intended 
to  justify.  It  was  given  as  a  ^  schoolmaster,'  to  hold  men  back 
from  the  extreme  consequences  of  their  carnality,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christ,  who  is  its  end.     Not  that  the  Gospel  and 
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the  lav  are  hostile ;  only  the  former  is  higher/ paramount,  and 
everlasting.  The  law  leaves  us  guilty,  morally  helpless,  and 
miserable  through  fear  of  the  Divine  anger;  in  a  word,  slaves  of 
sin.  The  Gospel  is  the  good  news  of  our  redemption.  Of  this 
redemption  Grod,  in  His  character  at  once  of  just  and  good,  is  the 
Author.  His  grace  is  the  primary  source  of  it.  The  Son  of  God, 
by  His  sinless  life  on  earth,  free  altogether  from  the  rule  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  particular  by  those  two  great  acts.  His  unmerited 
and  voluntary  death,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  actually 
achieves  the  redemption.  The  mode  in  which  His  dying  and 
rising  again  become  our  life  will  be  explained  if  we  consider  the 
typical  relation  which,  in  the  appointment  of  God,  subsisted 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  What  the  first  man 
was  to  the  one,  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  is  to  the  other.  They 
are  related  to  each  other  as  type  and  antitype;  and  the 
parallelism,  which  is  often  an  antithetical  one,  teaches  the  real 
character  of  Christ's  redeeming  work.  The  earthly  Adam  was 
flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  mortal  and  corruptible.  The 
heavenly  Adam  lives  for  ever  in  His  celestial  body ;  and  those 
who  become  His  by  spiritual  regeneration  share  His  life  with 
Him.  Whereas,  again,  the  breath  of  Qod  made  the  father  of  us 
all  a  living  soul,  the  Spirit  of  God, '  the  principle  of  the  life'  of 
the  second  great  Head  of  mankind,  imparts  a  real  and  durable 
being  to  those  who  receive  Him.  In  like  manner,  as  the  first 
man  sinned,  and  all  have  sinned  after  him,  so  those  who  follow 
Christ  obtain  the  'same  exemption  from  sin,  and  the  same 
righteousness  as  He  had.'  Finally,  what  is  more  important 
than  all,  just  as  all  die  in  Adam,  seeing  that  he  is  their  natural 
forefather,  and  that  they  have  walked  without  exception  in  the 
steps  of  his  disobedience,  so  Christ  transmits  to  those  who  enter 
into  communion  with  Him  the  life  of  which  He  is  the  possessor 
and  spring.  That  which  makes  His  redemption  a  redemption  is 
our  personal  fedth  in  what  M.  Beuss  calls — though  we  do  not 
understand  what  meaning  the  term  can  have  under  his  theory 
of  salvation — '  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ.'  When  a  man 
accepts  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  confides  in  the  Divine  grace 
which  it  manifests,  and,  renouncing  himself, '  subordinates  his 
whole  human  personality  to  that  of  the  Saviour,  identifying 
himself  with  His  ideal  existence,  and  entering  into  perfect  com- 
munion with  Him,' — such  a  one  is  redeemed;  the  triple  servi- 
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tude  of  guilty  sin^  and  the  law  is  abolislied ;  his  faith  is  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.  That  there  is  a  distinction^  in  fact, 
among  mankind  with  respect  to  Christ's  work,  some  being  saved 
through  it,  others  not,  St.  Paul  explains,  as  our  author  teaches, 
by  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  predestination,  which  is  at  once 
individual  and  collective,  and  which  leaves  the  human  will  free, 
while  it  satisfies  the  claims  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  It 
may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  contradiction.  The  author,  how- 
ever, is  not  concerned  to  make  the  Apostle  agree  with  himself. 
His  part,  he  says,  is  that  of  a  historian,  and  he  frankly  expresses 
his  regret  that  St.  Paul  should  have  touched  a  question  which 
'  all  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem,  as  well  as  he,'  have  failed 
to  satisfy.  Election  with  St.  Paul,  M.  Reuss  proceeds  to  state, 
carries  with  it,  as  necessary  consequence,  the  Divine  calling  to 
salvation.  The  elect  are  in  due  season  called.  And  the  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — a  subject  on  which  the  views  of  the  author  are  most 
misleading  and  defective.  Regeneration  is  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit,  a  change  by  which  the  personal 
being  of  the  individual  is  merged  in  that  of  Christ,  and  the  bad 
principle  of  our  nature  is  abolished.  A  new  life  comes  in  the 
train  of  regeneration, — a  life  the  nature  and  excellence  of  which 
are  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  with  great  wealth  of  descriptive  and 
illustrative  language.  Not  that  such  a  life  can  be  reidly  lived. 
Theory  and  practice  are  here  at  issue.  But  we  have  now  to  do 
with  the  ideal,  not  the  actual. 

We  may  very  well  pause  at  this  point.  If  we  needed  to 
justify  the  view  expressed  a  page  or  two  back  as  to  the  character 
of  this  part  of  our  author's  work,  we  hope  our  readers  are  now 
convinced  that  our  judgment  was  sound.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  hand  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  thinker  is  visible  in  the  picture 
to  which  the  foregoing  outline  must  serve  as  index.  And  as 
little  do  we  doubt  the  verdict  which  most  students  of  St.  Paul 
will  pronounce  upon  several  of  M.  Reuss's  positions  as  they 
appear  in  our  sketch. 

Speaking  generally,  we  cannot  but  remark  what  we  deem  an 
unscientific  humanising  and  naturalising  of  the  Apostle's  doc- 
trines in  what  our  author  has  written  upon  them.  They  are 
poor,  shrunken,  shrivelled  things  in  M.  Reuss's  hands,  as  com- 
pared with  their  own  Divine  bloom  and  nobility.    The  awful 
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grandeur  of  them  is  gone^  and  no  less  their  ineffable  charm 
and  sweetness.      The  danger  of  sacrificing   life    to   form    is 
inevitable  to  religious  philosophy.     It  has  assuredly  been  fallen 
into  here.    At  the  same  time  we  meet  M.  Reuss  on  his  own 
ground  ;  and,  while  we  find  ourselves  involved  at  every  turn  in 
the  difficulty  which  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  real  and  unreal 
creates  for  the  critic^  we  distinctly  question  the  correctness,  in 
more  than  a  few  instances,  of  the  interpretation  he  has  put  upon 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.    We  are  by  no  means  content,  for 
example,  with   his   rendering    of  the  Apostle's   doctrines   of 
righteousness  and  of  sin.     Both  the  one  and  the  other  appear 
to  us  to  be  greatly  imderstated.      The   ideas  to  which  these 
terms  answer  have  a  width,  and  a  profundity,  and  a  positive- 
ness  of  meaning  in  the  Pauline  Letters  which  we  miss  in  M. 
Reuss's  exposition.    We  note  this  fact  the  more,  because  we  not 
only  discover  in  it  the  explanation  of  some  other  views  of  our 
author,  but  because  we  are  persuaded,  that  inadequate  notions 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sin  lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
popular  theosophy  of  our  times.     Again,  we  wholly  dissent 
from  the  opinion  which  excludes  from  the  theology  of  St.  Paul 
the  doctrine  of  an  hereditary  corruption  of  our  nature.  M.  Reuss 
contends  that  such    cannot   be  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle, 
because  it  would  contradict  1  Cor.  xv.  45-47 ;  it  would  not  agree 
with  his  teaching  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  decrees ;  and, 
last  of  all,  it  implies  that  Adam  was  originally  impeccable,  an 
idea  inconsistent  with  his  having  fallen,  seeing  that  ^  the  fact  of 
sin  supposes  the  natural  possibility  of  sin.'     Does  M.  Reuss 
really  intend  what  he  says  in  this  last  argument  ?     It  is  a  very 
patent  fallacy.    Of  course,  the  fact  of  Adam's  sinning  proves  the 
natural  possibility  of  his  sinning ;  but  what  then?    Are  natural 
possibility  of  sinning  and  natural  disposition  to  sin  one  and  the 
same  thing  ?     We  hold  that,  in  the  case  of  the  first  man,  there 
was  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.    We  hold  that  in  all  his 
descendants,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  him,  there  is  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former ;   and  that  not  .only  is  this  the 
doctrine  which  St.  Paul  argues  in  Romans  v.,  and  assumes  and 
teaches  elsewhere,  but  that  the  core  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  flesh,'  BO  often  used  by  the  Apostle  of  human  nature  in  its 
unregenerate  state,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  great  truth. 
We   must  not   dwell   on   the  groundlessness  of  the  author's 
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reflection  on  St.  Paul  for  venturing  to  touch  the  problems  of 
God's  foreknowledge  and  man's  free  will.  The  ethical  uses  to 
which  he  puts  his  teaching  on  this  pointy  are  an  abundant 
answer  to  every  objection  which  metaphysics  can  raise  against 
it.  Neither  shall  we  now  labour  to  show  at  large  that  the 
criticism  on  which  M.  Reuss  finds  so  much  support  for  his 
theory  of  the  natural  subordination  of  the  Son  of  Ood  to  the 
Father,  is  completely  destroyed  by  a  power  before  which  no 
etymology  or  usus  loquendi  can  stand  for  a  moment.  Let  the 
words  '  firstborn  of  every  creature '  mean  what  they  may,  con- 
sidered severally  or  collectively,  no  doctrine  of  word-building  or 
array  of  parallels  can  ever  escape  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  own 
interpretation  of  his  own  terms ;  *  for  by  Him  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth ;  all  were 
created  by  Him  and  for  Hrm.'  Even  M..  Reuss's  view  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unworthy  as  it  is,  we  must 
let  pass  with  a  note  or  two  of  admiration.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  St.  Paul  is  declared  to  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spirit  of  OoA  viewed  as  to  His  natural  relations  to  the 
Gk>dhead,  and  that  his  writings  '  seem  to  favour  but  little  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit's  personality,  if  they  do  not,  in  fact,  exclude 
it?'  After  this  most  extraordinary  dictum,  our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as 
'  a  sword,' — viz.,  in  Eph.  vi.  17,  where  he  exhorts  the  Church  to 
use  the  '  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God ; '  and 
likewise  as  '  a  field ; '  for  in  Gal.  vi.  8,  we  are  told  of  those 
'  who  sow  unto  the  Spirit.'  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  whole 
chapter  on  'Calling  and  the  Holy  Spirit'  is  of  a  piece  with 
this  criticism;  and,  considering  our  author's  general  candour 
and  acuteness,  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
except  by  referring  it  to  the  insensible  bias  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  outset. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  we  must  not  dismiss 
without  more  formal  challenge.  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  theory  of  redemption  which  M.  Reuss  constructs  out  of  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul.  This  theory,  already  explained  to  some 
extent,  is  to  the  efiect,  that  Christ,  by  His  sinless  life,  and  in 
particular  by  His  death  and  resurrection  on  our  behalf,  having 
conquered  sin  and  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  '  became 
incorporated  as  sin's  conqueror  into  human  nature,  so  that  it 
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might  in  this  way  reap  the  benefit  of  his  triumph/  He  shed 
His  blood  on  the  cross  ^  with  the  design  and  in  the  view  of  His 
death  being  substituted  for  that  which  men  ought  to  have 
suffered  for  their  sins/  Not  that  His  death  was  in  our  room 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commozdy  believed  to  have  been 
suffered.  The  justice  of  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
the  manifestation  of  Divine  grace — a  grace  which,  with  Christ's 
offering  of  Himself  in  view,  ceases  to  be  grieved  with  men,  and 
shows  them  favour.  And  he  who  believes  in  Christ's  death  as 
having  the  design  and  value  described,  receiving  with  thankfulness 
the  grace  of  God  in  Him,  unites  himself  to  Christ  spiritually 
and  essentially,  and  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Him.  *  In  a 
manner  quite  mystical... faith  transforms  the  natural  death  of 
Christ  into  the  equivalent  of  the  spiritual  death  of  the  old  man. 
The  substitution,  and  with  it  the  redemption,  are  then,  in  fact, 
accomplished,  because  the  old  man  is  dead  by  mystical  partici- 
pation in  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  extent  of  this  death 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  participation  in 
Christ's  death.'  '  We  repeat  it,'  says  M.  Reuss,  'the  taming* 
point  of  the  Apostle's  whole  system,'  with  respect  to  our  redemp- 
tion, '  is  faith,  always  faith.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  this  the  author  not  only  shuts 
out  the  juridical  notion  of  our  Lord's  death,  but,  in  fact,  denies 
it  to  have  any  really  objective  value  whatever.  His  redemption, 
so  far  from  being  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God,  or,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  an  atonement  for  sin,  is  no  further  a 
redemption,  considered  externally,  than  that  it  renders  God  well 
affected  towards  man  by  the  satisfaction  which  He  finds  in  His 
Son's  perfect  righteousness ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  thus  a  redemption, 
until,  '  in  a  manner  quite  mystical,'  our  fiatith  causes  us  to  lose 
our  personality  as  sinners  in  His  personality  as  the  conqueror 
of  sin. 

Does  M.  Benss  really  believe  that  this  unintelligible  mongrel 
of  quasi-Platonist  idealism  and  religious  sentimentality  is  that 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and 
from  generations,  and  which  Paul,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  the 
convert  of  Damascus,  and  the  great  Missionary  Preacher,  burned 
with  Divine  enthusiasm  to  announce  all  over  the  world  ?  Surely 
the  weakness  and  self-contradictions  of  which  this  theory  makes 
the  Apostle  guilty,  are  a  strong  presumption  against  the  soond- 
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nets  of  it  We  believe  it  to  be  utterly  nnsoond.  If  anything 
be  demonstrable  irom  St.  Paul's  writings^  this  appears  to  us  to 
be  taught  in  them  beyond  all  contradiction — ^that  the  death  of 
Christ  is^  in  itself  and  objectiyely,  a  Divinely-appointed  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  and  though  we  have  nothing  to 
say  for  the  extreme  sense  to  which  the  ultra-Calvinist  theology 
carries  the  juridical  notion  of  Christ's  death,  we  hold  that  this 
is  the  view  under  which  it  is  constantly  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  We  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  while  the  Apostle 
represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  potentially  conferring  salvation 
on  all  men,  he  restricts  the  actual  experience  of  salvation  to 
those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Nor,  while  repudiating  the  notion 
of  any  such  ideal  death  and  life  in  Him,  as  M.  Reuss's  theory 
involves,  do  we  deny  that  St.  Paul  speaks  under  these  images 
of  a  mystical  oneness  of  the  Saviour  and  His  people.  But  our 
position  is  this :  that  these  views  of  Christ's  work  and  relations 
to  us  are  not  exhaustive  of  the  Apostle's  idea  of  them ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  subordinate  to  the  prime  and  master 
doctrine,  which  makes  the  death  of  Christ  a  truly  objective  satis- 
fiustion  in  law  to  Gk)d  for  the  sins  of  men. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  ai^e  this  at  length.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
bound  to  recognise,  in  the  language  used  by  St.  Paul  on  this 
subject,  the  strictly  historical  value,  which,  apart  from  preposses* 
sions  and  theories,  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  denying  to  it. 
When  Ood  is  said  to  have  made  His  Son  a  sin-ofiering,  when 
Christ  is  declared  to  have  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  when 
we  are  told  that  whereas  all  have  sinned,  there  is  justification 
for  all  through  our  Lord's  redemption,  we  have  no  more  reason 
for  questioning  the  purely  objective  character  of  this  entire 
duster  of  facts,  than  for  doubting  whether  Job's  bumt-offiering 
for  his  friends,  and  Ood's  acceptance  of  it,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  sphere  of  external  realities;  or  whether  the  sacrifices  of 
Israel,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  were  actually  performed, 
and  had  the  efficacy  attributed  to  them.  And  with  respect  to 
the  juridical  view  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  any  force  less  than  that  of  an  overmastering 
prejudice  can  convert  St.  Paul's  doctrine  into  anything  else. 
What  are  his  views  of  Gh>d  as  the  universal  lawgiver,  of  sin  as 
violation  of  the  law,  involving  guilt  and  exposing  the  sinner 
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to  the  wrath  to  come,  of  justification  as  carrying  with  it  peace 
with  Ood  and  salvation  from  His  anger,  of  the  Christian  life  as 
a  fulfilling  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  but  so  many  juridical 
aspects  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and  of  God's  relation  to  man, 
in  connexion  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ?    The  whole  termi- 
nology  of  the  Apostle  rests  upon  a  juridical  conception  of  the 
evangelical  economy.    And  if  the  central  fact  of  that  economy 
be  not  juridical,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  typical 
relation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  of  which  M.  Reuss 
rightly  makes  so  much  ?     Was  the  death  of  Christ  a  thank- 
offering,  or  any  kind  of  offering,  less  than  what  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
a  sin-offering  ?    And  if  a  sin-offering,  can  any  other  idea  of  it 
than  that  which  finds  in  it  the  character  of  a  propitiation  in 
Bight  of  violated  law  be  admitted  for  an  instant,  with  the  Old* 
Testament  doctrine  of  sacrifice  before  us?     If  sin  be  what  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaches,  not  an  infirmity  of  our  nature, 
or  an  unfilial  naughtiuess  on  the  part  of  man,  but  an  awful 
infraction  of  the  law  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and 
if  the  death  of  Christ  be  a  Divine  provision  whereby  God  may 
be  just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  juridical  transaction.     Such  and  no  other,  we 
believe,  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christ's  death,  as  taught 
and  expounded  by  St.  Paul ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  charge 
of  solemn  dogmatism,  when  we  express  our  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  non-juridical  and  idealistic  view  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  arbitrary,  meaningless,  and  profane. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  the  remainder  of  his 
exposition  of  the  Pauline  theology.  His  views  on  the  subject 
of  Justification  and  Reconciliation  are  deeply  coloured  with  the 
principles  we  have  just  adverted  to.  There  are  few  portions  of 
his  book  so  little  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  We  hope 
be  will  think  so,  when  we  inform  him  that  M.  Reuss  says  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  word  '  reconciliation '  is '  badly  chosen '  for 
St.  Paul's  purpose.  The  chapter  on  the  Church  is  more  satis* 
factory.  It  contains  several  valuable  and  suggestive  passages, 
of  which  those  on  the  Church's  unity  and  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  among  the  best.  Yet  even  here  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  sinks  below  its  true  rank ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  reve* 
renee  which  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  the  unprepared  and  unwary. 
The  three  sections  succeeding  are  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of 
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Chrifitiaii  hope^  and  so  with  the  objects  of  it^  as  they  appear  in 
the  writiogs  of  St.  Paul.  We  hardly  know  whether  we  ought 
to  be  more  interested  or  provoked  by  some  of  the  contents  of 
these  sections.  Is  it  creditable  to  our  theologians  to  persist  in 
saying,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  notwithstanding  St.  Paul's 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary^  that  he  looked  for  the 
speedy  return  of  Christ  in  His  glory  ?  We  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  impatience  under  this  often-repeated  affirmation.  M.  Beoss 
repeats  it ;  and  explains  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  as  simply  meaning,  that 
*  all  delay  was  not  absolutely  excluded,  as  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  end  must  needs  be  looked  for  the  very  next  day.'  Whatever 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  current  language  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  New-Testament  writers,  when  they  speak  of  Christ  coming 
again,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  one  of  them 
either  believed  or  taught  that  the  event  was  actually  at  hand. 
The  nearness  of  it,  to  which  they  refer  so  often,  is  a  fact  of 
ethics,  not  of  chronology.  The  manner  in  which  our  author 
treats  St.  Paul's  descriptions  of  the  future  world — Jewish* 
Christian  descriptions,  as  he  styles  them — does  not  provoke  us; 
it  awakens  a  deeper  feeling.  We  are  thankful  we  do  not  yet 
read  the  New  Testament  with  M.  Reuss's  eyes. 

We  are  now  near  the  close  of  the  author's  fifth  great  division 
of  his  work.  Some  twenty  pages  devoted  to  critical  discussions 
on  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  as  compared  with  the  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  and  on  the  relation  between  the  systems 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  bring  us  to  the  end.  Both  questions 
are  handled  with  great  ability;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  M. 
Reuss's  views,  as  we  do  not,  without  sundry  demurs  and  restric- 
tions, we  cannot  but  admire  the  combination  of  muscular  grasp 
and  delicate  analytical  skill  which  his  argument  exhibits. 

M.  Beuss's  sixth  book,  entitled, '  The  Theology  of  Transition,' 
forms  a  bridge  of  a  hundred  pages,  by  which  we  pass  from  his 
exposition  of  St.  Paul  to  the  more  extended  conspectus  of  the 
theological  system  of  St.  John,  with  which  his  work  concludes. 
His  heading  indicates  the  view  which  he  now  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate. Midway  between  Judaso-Christianity  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  the  theolc^y  of  St.  John,  in  which,  as  he  thinks,  the 
historical  development  of  Christ's  teaching  culminates,  there 
was  a  transitional  theology,  represented  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  tbe  Krat  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Epistles  of  Bar- 
nabas and  Clement,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Synoptical  Gospels.  The  controversies  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  had  a  donble  issue.  In  the  first  place,  they  led 
to  the  formation  of  two  separatist  bodies  of  quasi^Christians ; 
the  Ebionites,  who  clung  to  their  old  Judaism,  and  the  Gnostical 
anti-legalists,  who  wholly  rejected  the  law  and  its  obligations. 
In  the  second  place,  the  great  mass  of  the  believers  held  toge- 
ther on  the  principle  of  mutual  concession.  And,  as  M.  Beuss ' 
will  have  it,  the  New-Testament  books  just  named  present  us  with 
the  belief  of  the  Church  in  this  second  great  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's  general  theory, 
— and  we  deem  the  foundations  of  it  at  many  points  very  pre- 
carious,— his  critical  investigation  into  the  origin,  character, 
and  contents  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  builds,  will  repay 
careful  study.  Comparing  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  he  presents  at  large,  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  he 
remarks  upon  the  numerous  and  striking  resemblances  which 
they  bear  to  one  another.  At  the  same  time  he  perceives,  as  he 
thinks,  broad  lines  of  distinction  between  them,  and  especially 
in  their  doctrine  respecting  Christ's  redemption,  which,  the 
author  here  again  insists,  is  a  mystical  complex  of  the  subjective 
and  objective,  as  it  appears  in  St.  Paul ;  while  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrews  treats  it  as  '  an  external,  objective,  and  sacerdotal  act, 
performed  altogether  apart  from  the  individual  who  is  to  profit 
by  it.'  "We  do  not  accept  the  contradiction.  We  have  no  diflB- 
Cttlty  in  allowing  that  our  Lord's  work  appears  under  different 
phases  in  the  inspired  books  which  are  here  put  into  contrast ; 
but  we  deny  the  assumption  respecting  St.  Paul's  theology  on 
which  the  idea  of  a  conflicting  doctrine  is  reared.  M.  Reuss 
does  not  weary  of  paradox  as  he  advances ;  and  his  summary  of 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Peter  contained  in  his  next  chapter,  supplies 
us  wjth  a  notable  example.  After  stating  that  in  St.  Peter  also, 
as  well  as  in  the  Hebrews,  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
'  an  external  act  of  expiation,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Apostle 
gives  us  no  information,  however,  as  to  the  way  in  which  we 
may  make  the  grace  of  the  atonement  our  own.  We  have 
looked  again  and  again  at  the  passage,  to  be  sure  that  our  eyes 
did  not  deceive  us.  It  is  so :  '  7/  n«  nous  est  pas  dit  que  nous 
avons  aussi  quelque  chose  h  y  faire,  ni  comment  nous  devrons 
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fUMB  en  apiproiprieT  le  binificeJ    Verily  notliuig  is  too  hard  for 
philosophy. 

We  pass  oyer  M.  Beuss's  discussion  of  the  letters  of  Bar- 
nabas and  Clement^  each  of  which  he  analyses  and  turns  to 
account  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument^  and  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  position  which  he  assigns  in  it  to  the  first  three 
Grospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  on  the  use  he  makes 
of  their  'theological  ideas/  as  he  expresses  it.     There  is  no 
New-Testament  book,  in  our  author's  view,  which  exhibits  more 
plainly  than  does  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  a  '  conciliatory  ten- 
dency.'    The  author  of  it  in  his  Gospel  is  simply  the  narrator 
of  an  'ecdesiastical  tradition.'     Here  he  passes  judgment  on 
the  facts  he  recounts.  According  to  the  ordinary  view,  the  book 
does  not  answer  to  its  title.     It  is  a  book  of  Acts ;  of  Acts  of 
Apostles ;  but  not  of  the  Apostles.     There  are  but  two  names 
that  occupy  any  considerable  place  in  the  history.     These  are 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  two  great  representatives  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity.     St.  Luke's  work,  though  historical,  is  in 
reality  '  a  theological  work,  didactic  in  its  basis,  apologetic  and 
polemical  in  its  form.'     Its  object  is  by  a  recital  of  facts  to  give 
prominence  to  certain  theories  which  gave  them  birth,  for  the 
purpose  of  repudiating  or  consigning  them  to  oblivion.    The 
original  controversies  are  the  body  of  the  book,  and  the  com- 
promise the  soul  of  it.     M.  Reuss  endeavours  to  establish  this 
hypothesis  by  a  critical  scrutiny  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  satisfied  neither  with  the  process  nor  with  the  result.    la 
-  several  instances  St.  Luke's  doctrine  is  lamentably  abraded  and 
mangled ;  and  where  it  seems  to  favour  the  author's  scheme,  his 
arguments  rarely  carry  with  them  full  conviction.  As  an  example 
of  exegetical  injustice  we  would  point  to  the  interpretation  given 
to  chap.  iii.  19-21 ;  and  we  shall  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
made  M.  Beuss  more  Procrustean  than  he  is,  when  our  readers 
have  heard  him  say,  that  in  the  inconvenient  passage,  chap. 
XX.  28,  the  use  of  ^  God,'  instead  of '  Lord/  is  due  either  to  '  the 
inadvertence  of  a  copyist  or  to  dogmatic  prepossession.'     What 
may  not  be  extorted  from   a  sacred  writer  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  ? 

With  respect  to  the  Grospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke^ 
our  author  is  dissatisfied,  as  he  well  may  be,  with  the  theory 
which  supposes  that  the  former  was  written  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Jewish-Christian  theology ;  while  the  latter  was  intended 
to  give  currency  to  the  opinions  of  St.  Paul.     He  finds  too 
intimate  a  mixture  of  the  Pauline  and  the  Jewish-Christian  in 
both  to  allow  of  this  hypothesis.     No.     It  was  the  design  of 
the  Evangelists  in  question  to  write  not  dogmas^  but  facts ;  and 
the  explanation  of  their  doctrinal  system,  so  far  as  it  enters  into 
their  narrations,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstance,  that  chro* 
nologically  they  stand  on  the  border  line  between  the  original 
and  ultimate  type  of  Christian  faith.     St.  Mark's  Oospel  M. 
Reuss  considers  himself  to  have  proved  elsewhere  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  four,  and  one  of  the  principal  authorities  used  by 
the  other  Evangelists  in  the  composition  of  their  works.     *  His 
book  is  the  first  attempt,'  he  says, '  to  fix  the  evangelical  tradi- 
tion in  writing.'    It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  written  on  a  principle  of  selection  from  the  first  and  third 
Oospels.    Internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  is  against  this. 
Nor  does  it  bear  any  marks  of  a  design  to  harmonise  conflicting 
theologies.     It  is  less  theological  in  its  colouring  than  either 
St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke.    Neither  Jewish-Christianity  nor 
Paulinism  can  claim  it  as  its  own.     It  also  belongs,  though 
earlier  in  date  than  its  fellows,  to  the  middle-point  between  the 
boundaries  already  indicated.     Reserving  the  question  of  the 
date  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  its  relations  to  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, we  think  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  part  of  our 
author's  argument.    And  though,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  do 
not  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  historical  development  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  M.  Reuss  holds  it,  we  readily  grant 
that  the  synoptical  Gospels  represent  a  difierent  phase  of  Chris- 
tian truth  from  that  which  we  find  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  John ; 
and  we  are  at  no  loss  for  explanations  of  that  joint  action  of  the 
Spirit  and  Proridence  of  God,  which  has  made  them  what  they 
are  and  nothing  else. 

And  now  we  reach  the  seventh  and  last  stage  of  our  author's 
work,  in  his  elaborate  survey  of  the  theological  system  of  St. 
John.  We  wish  we  could  testify  that  it  is  as  trustworthy  as  it 
is  elaborate.  There  is  no  part  of  his  book  in  which  the 
writer's  powers  are  either  more  heavily  tasked  or  more  signally 
displayed ;  and  there  is  none  which  betrays  more  obviously  a 
theological  bias,  or  does  greater  violence  to  the  instincts  of  a 
reverent  Christian  faith.     The  section  opens  with  a  statement 
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of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  the  stady  of  St.  Jdin's 
theology,  and,  after  a  lengthened  dissertation — full  of  points 
that  suggest  doubt  and  question — on  the  structure  of  his 
Oospel,  proceeds  to  discuss,  first,  the  general  idea  of  the 
Johannine  system ;  then,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  paragraphs,  the 
several  doctrines  of  the  essence  of  God,  of  the  essence  and 
incarnation  of  the  Word,  of  the  world  and  the  action  of  the 
Word  on  the  world,  of  the  Judgment,  of  Faith,  of  the  Spirit,  of 
Love,  and  of  Life ;  last  of  all,  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  correspond- 
ences and  contrasts  exhibited  by  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul  respectively. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  M.  Reuss  argues,  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptists.  They 
write  biography ;  he  writes  theology.  They  relate  £Eu;ts ;  with 
him  facts  are  only  points  of  attachment  for  doctrinal  discourse. 
The  ethical  is  the  end  at  which  they  aim ;  he  has  more  to  do 
with  dogma  and  abstract  truth.  In  the  Synoptists  it  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  which  is  prominent ;  in  St.  John  it  is  rather 
the  teacher  than  His  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  St.  John 
aUo  has  a  great  practical  object  in  view.  He  writes,  as  he 
tells  his  renders,  that  '  they  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  they  may  have  life  through  His 
name.^  And  in  pursuing  this  object  along  his  own  peculiar 
path,  the  Apostle  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  book  to  a  twofold 
picture  of  the  relations  in  which  the  Word  Incarnate  stood  to  the 
world,  and  of  those  which  He  held  towards  the  men  who 
believed  in  Him.  Thus  far  all  is  good,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  dispute  M.  Beuss's  positions.  But  here  we  must 
break  with  him.  In  the  passage  which  follows,  he  adopts  and 
maintains  a  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  which  can 
never  be  made  to  consist  with  the  veracity  of  its  author,  much 
less  with  any  adequate  doctrine  of  Scripture  inspiration.  The 
discourses  which  St.  John  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  and 
others  were  not  really  uttered  in  the  form  in  which  St.  John 
delivers  them.  The  conversations  with  Nicodemus  and  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  for  example,  did  not  actually  occur  as  the 
Apostle  describes  them.  There  is  a  historical  basis  in  them  ; 
but  they  are  wrought  up  by  St.  John  for  dermatic  purposes. 
Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  are  representative  per- 
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sonages,  invented  for  the  most  part  by  the  Apostle  as  historical 
figures,  enabling  him  with  greater  animation  and  force  to  bring 
out  certain  Divine  truths  which  he  wished  to  illustrate.  This 
is  in  brief  M.  Reuss^s  doctrine ;  and  he  endeavours  to  establish 
it  by  numerous  arguments,  some  of  them  plausible,  others 
transparently  fallacious,  others,  again,  conceived  and  shaped  in 
a  spirit  as  alien  as  possible  from  the  character  of  St.  John  and 
his  writings.  We  refer  to  vol.  ii.,  pp.  412-414,  for  ample 
proofs  of  our  assertion.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  St. 
John.  Sut  to  those  who  believe  that  John  was  the  beloved 
disciple  of  his  Master ;  that  the  foundations  of  this  friendship 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  mental  constitution  and  religious  life 
of  the  Apostle ;  that,  in  all  probability,  he  was  made  by  Christ 
the  depositary  of  higher  and  more  explicit  revelations  of  His 
doctrine  than  were  accorded  to  the  rest  of  the  Twelve ;  and  that, 
more  than  all,  he  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  do,  in  the  order  of 
Ood^s  providence,  and  under  the  special  anointing  of  the  Spirit, 
the  work  with  which  he  has  blessed  all  subsequent  ages ;  a  line 
of  reasoning  such  as  M.  Beuss  has  here  pursued  will  appear  to 
be  little  better  than  a  scientific  impertinence. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  St.  John's  theology,  according 
to  our  author,  is  life  through  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 
Or,  expanding  it  a  little,  in  the  Apostle's  own  words,  '  In  this 
is  manifested  the  love  of  Grod  to  us,  that  He  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
might  have  eternal  life.'  Within  the  compass  of  this  sentence 
M.  Eeuss  finds  all  the  key-words  of  the  Johannine  system ; 
and  he  uses  them  to  open  the  door  to  the  successive  parts  of 
his  exposition.  We  cannot  accompany  him  through  it.  Not 
seldom  he  writes  in  a  strain  which  leaves  us  little  disposition  to 
accompany  him.  To  this  category  belongs  the  laboured 
argumentation  by  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
'  beginning,'  mentioned  in  the  ^first  verse  of  the  Gospel,  refers 
solely  to  contingent  existence,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  highest  metaphysical  sense,  we  are  landed  at  once  in 
Manicheeism,  since  St.  John  makes  our  Lord  to  say  the  same 
of  the  Evil  One.  With  no  less  impatience  we  hear  M.  Reuss 
explain  the  ascending  and  descending  of  the  angels  upon  the 
Son  of  Man  as  meaning  that  active  community  of  will  and 
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actioa,  which  the  possession  of  the  same  Divine  perfections 
caused  to  subsist  between  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the 
Gk>dbead  during  Christ's  state  of  incarnation.  And  when  we 
see  him  wrestling  with  1  John  ii.  2,  and  vi.  10,  to  make 
them  reject  the  juridical  notion  of  our  Lord's  propitiation ;  when 
he  affirms  that  John  only  uses  the  language  of  the  multitude^ 
where  he  speaks  of  God  as  being  angry  with  sinners  ;  when  the 
doubtful  reading  of  chapter  vii.  verse  89  of  the  Gospel,  o^^  ^ 
tlv€vfia  "Ayiov,  is  forced  into  the  service  of  a  halting  and 
inconsisteut  theory  of  St.  John's  teaching  as  to  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  when  a  distinction  without  a  difference  is  made  again  and 
again  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  honour 
which  the  Apostle  would  have  us  render  them ;  when  St.  John  in 
several  places  is  represented  as  at  issue  with  himself;  and  when, 
lastly,  it  is  urged  upon  us,  with  John  xvi.  12  before  our  eyes, 
as  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  let  go,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  revealed  nothing  new  to  the  Apostles ; — we  lose  heart  in 
the  presence  of  that  which  would  otherwise  stir  the  depths  of 
our  nature,  and  inspire  us  with  an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  writer's  brilliancy  and  power.  We  will  do  neither  ourselves 
nor  our  author  the  injustice  to  deny  the  great  merits  of  his 
performance.  He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  many  of  St. 
John's  terms  and  doctrines,  so  far  as  natural  reason  can  sound 
them ;  and  whoever  makes  himself  master  of  his  views  and 
arguments,  will  find  frequent  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  quick- 
ness and  sureness  of  the  philosophical  perception  which  enables 
the  author  to  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  Apostle's  theology 
either  with  itself,  or  with  earlier  Scripture  doctrines  of  the 
nature,  government,  and  grace  of  God. 

For  vigour  of  thought,  and  clearness  and  beauty  of  style,  no 
part  of  M.  Reuss's  book  surpasses  its  three  concluding  sections. 
In  these  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and 
exhibits  in  form  the  principles  which  he  thinks  he  is  warranted 
and  compelled  to  draw  from  them.  The  point  on  which  he 
most  insists  is,  that  the  various  theologies  which  he  has  found  in 
the  New  Testament  are  simply  intellectual  and  human  develop- 
ments of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  while  in  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars  they  coincide  with  one  another,  they  often 
show  divergences  and  disagreements  which  ecclesiastical  empiri- 
cism  alone  can  blend  and  harmonize.     'What  a  distance,' 
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exclaims  M.  Eeuas^  whea  treating  of  the  contrast  formed  by 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, '  between  the  Lion 
of  Judah,  who  breaks  the  nations  in  pieces  like  a^potter's  vessel, 
and  the  good  Shepherd,  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  1 ' 
We  acknowledge  it;  and  yet,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Christ  may  at 
one  and  the  same  time  be  both  the  one  and  the  other,  than 
had  the  writer  of  the  second  Psalm  in  combining  the  two  ideas 
of  the  terribleness  and  attractiveness  of  the  King  in  Zion.  We 
know  of  no  contradictions  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment greater  than  these ;  and  that  the  progress  of  Christian 
doctrine,  of  which  the  apostolic  history  informs  us,  was  not  a 
merely  logical  or  mystical  development,  but  the  direct  and 
extraordinary  result  of  the  working  together  of  God^s  Spirit  and 
Providence,  we  hold  to  be  certified  to  us,  alike  by  the  word  of 
Christ  and  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  among  the  most  certain 
of  all  certainties. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  M.  Reuss's  book  without  feeling 
that  it  is  designed  to  be  a  foil  upon  orthodoxy.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Protestant  theology  should  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  extremes,  with  the  shallow  and  imperious  dogmatism 
of  continental  Popery  at  its  doors.  But  there  is  a  worse  evil 
than  a  too  definite  and  rigid  faith ;  and  we  think  the  author 
of  this  clever  book  has  run  into  it.  We  have  as  great  an 
aversion  as  M.  Reuss  to  the  strait-laced  divinity  which  allows 
neither  faith  nor  charity  an  inch  of  elbow-room.  But  we 
believe  that  the  ministry  of  the  Master  did  not  end  when  He 
left  the  earth,  but  was  continued  by  His  disciples ;  and  that, 
though  there  is  a  homage  due  to  Him  and  to  His  teaching, 
which  not  even  the  Apostles  whom  He  chose  may  share  with 
Him,  yet  their  formally  written  words  of  religious  instruction 
are  His  words  also, — many  of  them  fuller  and  more  complete 
expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  than  any  He  Himself  saw 
good  to  give;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  to  reject  His 
own  interpretation  of  His  own  utterances,  were  we  to  go  back  to 
these,  and  to  say,  My  creed  is  here,  and  I  acknowledge  no 
authority  beyond.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  this  is  the  practical 
lesson  which  M.  Reuss  would  fain  inculcate.  Not  less  in  the 
name  of  Science,  tliau  in  that  of  Religion,  we  decline  to  listen 
to  it. 

VOL.  XIX,     NO.  xxxviii.  11  r^         T 
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Art.  Vni. — Nova  Scotia,  and  her  Resources.  By  Thomas  P. 
Knight.  A  Prize  Essay.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition. 
Halifax^  N.S. :  A.  and  W.  Mackinlay.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.     1863. 

A  CORRECT  view  of  the  Industrial  Resources  of  its  Colonies  is 
essential  to  a  right  estimate  of  a  nation's  wealth;  and  any 
trustworthy  contribution,  however  humble  and  limited^  which 
may  assist  in  informing  the  national  mind,  is  entitled  to  respect- 
ful and  attentive  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  our  two  great  Expositions  of  Industry  in  this 
respect.  Besides  making  us  more  familiar  with  the  products  of 
our  own  skill  and  industry  at  home,  the  textile  fabrics  of  York- 
shire  and  Lancashire,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  complicated 
manipulations  of  our  Bezaleels  and  Aholiabs  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  and  the  gossamer-like  products  of  the  looms  of 
our  distant  Indian  Empire, — they  assembled  and  spread  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  world,  proofs  the  most 
amazing,  and  such  as  in  no  other  way  could  have  been  fur- 
nished, of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  even  our  most  distant 
colonies  and  dependencies. 

No  reflecting  mind  could  have  passed  through  the  different 
colonial  departments  of  the  late  Exhibition,  without  feeling  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  Who.  had  ever  realised  the  aggregate 
amount  of  gold  exported  from  Australia,  until  that  wondrous 
golden  obelisk  met  his  gaze?  Who  had  ever  imagined  the 
forest  wealth  of  Canada,  until  he  saw  there  its  timber  trophy ; 
or  the  almost  fabulous  richness  of  the  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
until  he  saw  that  section  of  the  Pictou  seam  of  thirty-three 
feet  in  thickness  ?  Yet  these  were  only  salient  points  of  inter- 
est :  in  every  colonial  court  we  were  astonished  at  the  skill  in 
manufacture,  and  beauty  in  finish,  of  all  that  was  exhibited  for 
the  requirements  of  the  farm,  the  road,  or  the  drawing-room ; — 
the  elegant  carriages,  the  fur-robed  sleighs,  the  cutting  tools 
and  labour-saving  machinery,  the  exquisite  drawing-room  fur- 
niture, including  musical  instruments  of  delicate  touch  and 
tone^  and  oostly  ornamentation.    These^  with  numberless  proofii 
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of  ingenious  industrial  skilly  and  not  a  few  cunning  inventionSj 
challenged  our  admiration  at  every  turn. 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  value  of  our  North-American  colo* 
nies^ — for  extent  unrivalled,  and  in  undeveloped  resources  most 
fertile  in  promise  for  the  future^ — we  were  tempted  to  wander 
through  the  different  courts  occupied  by  their  productions^- 
and  to  illustrate  our  sense  of  their  importance  by  a  rapid 
description  of  their  contents.  But  we  were  deterred  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  and  determined  instead  to  select 
one  of  those  colonies  for  direct  notice :  one  of  which  little  is 
generally  known^  but  which  at  the  present  time^  for  reasons 
which  wiU  presently  appear^  assumes  a  position  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importanc^. 

The  pamphlet^  which  furnishes  us  with  a  text^  might  almost 
claim  a  notice  from  us  on  account  of  its  paternity.  It  is  the 
production  of  the  son  of  a  Minister  who  was^  till  lately^  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  effective  agents  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  j*^  and  it  has  been 
honoured  by  the  provincial  adjudicators^  as  being  entitled  to  the 
prize  of  £100^  offered  by  the  Nova  Scotia  government^  for  the 
best  exposition  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  province. 

The  writer  claims  for  his  subject '  even  a  romantic  interest/ 
and  demands  for  it^  in  common  with  its  sister  provinces^ '  a 
niche  amongst  the  memorials  of  those  states  which  were  created 
by  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  We  shall 
see  how  far  these  claims  can  be  sustained.  The  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Venetian,  Cabot ;  the  occupation  of  Newfound- 
land, soon  valuable  for  the  amount  of  its  fisheries;  the  first 
colonisation  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  French,  under  De  Monts, 
in  1603;  its  subsequent  cession,  by  royal  grant,  to  Sir  W. 
Alexander,  in  1611 ;  its  reversion  to  English  rule  during  the 
administration  of  Cromwell,  in  1654;  the  period  of  frequent 
exchanges  between  the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  the  reigns  of  the 
second  Charles  and  Anne,  until  its  final  settlement,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 ;  and  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  in 
1749,  by  emigrants  sent  out  with  Lord  Comwallis; — all  these 
topics  are  very  concisely,  but  correctly,  sketched  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  essay ;  which  winds  up  with  the  rather  startling 

*  Tho  late  Rer.  Hidurd  Knight^  D  J). 
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auumption^  that  '  to  her  nataral  resources^  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Continent  affords  no  parallel ;  and  she  needs  only  energy, 
population,  and  accumulated  capital,  to  develope  her  resources, 
and  fulfil  her  destiny/ 

The  geological  structure  of  a  province  which  bids  fair,  as  we 
shall  show,  to  rank  respectably  among  the  gold-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  deserves  special  consideration. 

The  granitic  resources  of  the  sea-board  of  the  province  are 
literally  inexhaustible,  and  are  already  extensively  worked. 
They  will  eventually  become  a  rich  source  of  wealth ;  beside 
furnishing  for  the  larger  towns  an  imperishable  material  for 
building  purposes,  which  is  destined  lai^ely  to  supersede  the 
unsightly  and  perishable  wooden  erections  which  have  disfigured 
them  to  BO  large  an  extent.  In  addition  to  this,  and  obtainable 
for  the  same  purposes  with  far  greater  facility,  there  are,  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  valuable  quarries  of  freestone, 
unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  colour.  And,  as  the  essential  value 
of  such  sources  of  wealth  and  commercial  speculation  is  subject 
to  deduction  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them 
for  shipping  purposes,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  along  the 
Atlantic  ooast-line  (which  extends  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles)  there  are  many  harbours  which  are  unrivalled  for 
facility  of  access  and  for  perfect  security. 

'The  coast  abounds  in  bays  and  commodious  harbours,  which 
greatly  conduce  to  its  maritime  prosperity.  It  is  the  nearest  point 
of  communication  with  Europe  of  any  part  of  the  British  possessions 
on  the  continent  of  America.  It  lies  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels 
sailing  between  the  north  of  Europe  and  America;  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  possesses,  from  its  geographical  position,  peculiar 
commercial  advantages.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  Nova 
Scotia  must  ultimately  become  the  great  highway  for  traffic  between  ^ 
Europe  and  the  North- American  continent ;  and,  when  the  projected 
railways  shall  have  been  completed, — ^which  passing  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  will  be  at  no  distant  time, — Halifax  will  be,  from 
the  possession  of  its  peerless  harbour,  the  entrepdt  of  the  British 
provinces,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  far-western  States.' 

These  remarks  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  prophetic ; 
for,  since  the  publication  of  this  essay,  the  liberal  offer  of  the 
British  Government  (which,  through  the  enlightened  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  has  offered  imperial  guarantee  and  assistance  for  the 
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construction  of  an  Intercolonial  Railroad  between  tlie  Lower 
Provinces  and  Canada)  has  been  accepted  by  the  delegates 
lately  assembled  in  Quebec ;  the  expenditure  being  adjusted  on 
a  liberal  scale, — five-twelfths  being  assumed  by  Canada,  and  the 
remaining  seven-twelfths  respectively  by  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  At  the  present  time  delegates  from  the  three 
provinces  are  in  London  negociating  the  preliminaries  for  this 
grand  undertaking. 

That  there  are  disadvantages  necessarily  arising  out  of  the 
climate  of  these  provinces,  will  be  readily  imagined ;  but  these 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  It  is  true  there  is  a  tbermometrical 
maximum  both  of  heat  and  cold  which  is  unknown  in  the  cli* 
mate  of  England ;  but  there  are  some  circumstances  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  While  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  invariably 
sealed  in  winter  by  the  formation  of  ice  of  no  mean  thickness, 
the  harbours  are  generally  open.  The  closing  of  the  harbour 
of  Halifax,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation^ 
has  rarely  exceeded  once  in  seventeen  years.  Since  then,  firom 
1840  to  the  present  time,  no  inconvenience  from  this  cause  has 
arisen ;  although  twice  during  the  same  period  the  harbour  of 
Boston  has  been  firmly  closed,  the  steamer  having  been  liberated 
each  time  at  an  expense  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Halifax  in  the  winter  season  is  registered 
as  43°,  in  summer  62°.  '  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  about  41  inches,  of  which  about  6^  inches  is  in  the  form 
of  snow,  making  the  annual  depth  of  snow  about  8^  feet. 
There  are  about  114  days  of  rain,  and  60  days  of  supw,  on  the 
average,  in  each  year.^* 


*  The  Secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Commission  informs  us  in  his  cathlogue,  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  that  '  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  particnlarlj  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  apple-tree ;  the  crop  is  generally  sure  and  large.  Sorts  which  in  England 
require  a  wall  or  espaliers  will  here  grow  and  thrive  in  the  open  orchards  as  standards. 
Fruit  attains  an  enormous  size ;  specimens  of  "  Gloria  Mundi "  sent  to  England 
measured  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches*  circumference.*  He  states  that  *  hardy  sorts 
of  grapes  will,  in  the  western  counties,  do  well  in  the  open  air,  and  even  "  Black 
Hamburg  "  and  "  White  Cluster  "  have,  during  the  past  year,  ripened  their  fruit  thus. 
All  the  best  sorts  will  (under  glass  without  artificial  heat)  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and 
bear  better  than  in  England  under  the  same  treatment.  Mr.  Justice  Wilkins  for  several 
years  most  successfully  ripened  "  Black  Hamburg  "  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  a  stone 
wall ;  and  in  the  last  year  raised,  on  two  vines  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  thirty- 
three  pounds  of  grapes  of  flavour  quite  equal  to  those  ripened  in  a  hot-honsc.  The 
vines,  of  course,  required  carefiil  covering  in  winter.    Mr.  Powniug,  the  eminent 
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The  Natural  Resources  of  the  province  may  be  classed 
under  the  heads  severally  of  zoological^  botanical^  agricultoral^ 
and  mineral. 

Amongst  the  quadrupeds  may  be  named  the  moose^  carriboo^ 
bear,  lynx,  minx,  porcupine,  beaver,  besides  many  other  species 
found  in  this  country.  Of  birds,  in  addition  to  those  that  are 
familiar  in  England,  may  be  reckoned  the  bald-eagle,  the  stork, 
blue^jay,  king-fisher,  and  humming-bird.  In  fish,  the  resources 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  inexhaustible.  Cod,  haddock,  halibut, 
herring,  mackerel,  shad,  and  salmon,  are  in  quality  unsurpassed. 
The  halibut  not  unfrequently  attains  a  prodigious  size,  some- 
times weighing  500  lbs.* 

In  nfild  plants,  and  forest  trees,  and  indigenous  fruits.  Nova 
Scotia  abounds.  Many  of  the  first  are  medicinal  in  their 
character.  The  swarthy  Indian  is  the  repository  of  many  a 
valuable  secret  in  this  department ;  tradition  and  instinct  have 
been  his  teachers,  and  his  skill  seldom  fails.  The  trees  afford  a 
valuable  article  of  export,  both  as  fuel  and  lumber ;  while  the 
fruits,  easily  accessible,  are  in  the  summer  season  a  source  of 
support  to  the  poorer  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lai-ger 
towns  and  villages. 

From  the  brevity  of  the  period  of  vegetation,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  province  may  be 
also  of  a  limited  and  inferior  kind ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid ;  and  though  wheat  in 
particular  is  not  considered  a  profitable  article  of  growth 
amongst  the  cereals  of  the  province,  yet  a  comparative  state- 
ment, tabulated  from  authentic  sources,  shows  that  in  agri- 
cultural products  generally  Nova  Scotia  stands  deservedly 
high, 

American  authority  on  borticnlture,  in  a  commanication  addressed  to  Judge  Wilkina, 
expressed  his  great  surprise  at  the  adaptation  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  grovrth  of  the 
grape,  and  stated  that  the  "  Black  Hamburg/'  with  simibur  treatment,  would  only  ripen 
one  ^ear  in  six  at  his  gardens  at  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson.  The  pear  grows  vigorously, 
and  18  Tery  productive.' 

*  The  fish  market  in  Halifax  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  often  in  the  season  it 
is  full  to  repletion  of  every  sort.  Lost  spring,  on  a  favourable  morning,  while  every 
range  in  the  market-house  was  fall  to  overflowing,  thirty  large  halibut  were  counted 
lying  on  the  slip  outside,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  take  their  place,  many  of  these 
weighing  above  two  hundred  pounds.  The  retail  price  of  this  most  delicate  fish  is  two- 
pence sterling  per  pound ;  salmon,  when  plentiful,  fivepence ;  lobsters,  the  year  round, 
at  one  penny  each,  often  less ;  oysters,  in  the  season,  two  shillings  per  bushel 
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The  following  is  a  oomparative  table  of  produce  per  acre,  aa 
drawn  from  the  best  sources  available  for  present  use :— • 


Wheats  bushels 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Buckwheat  .. 
Indian  corn  . . 

Potatoes  

Turnips    

Hay,  tons  of. 


State  of 

New  York 

1845. 


14 
16 
26 

14 
25 
90 

88 


Ohio 

1848. 


15i 
24 

16  r 

2: 
41:: 


U 


Canada 

W. 

1848. 


New 

Brunswick 

1849. 


Nova 
Scotia 
1860. 


25  to  83 

39  „  40 
85  „  46 
35  „  46 

40  ,,  46 

200  „  300 
400  „  600 


The  whole  area  of  the  province^  inclading  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton, — which  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  gpt  of 
Canso^  a  strait  or  rift  of  most  remarkable  character,  indicating 
the  manner  of  its  separation  from  the  mainland, — may  be  com* 
puted  as  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  acres;  of  which  about 
one  half  has  been  granted.  '  The  price  charged  for  crown  lands 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  1^.  9d,  sterling  per  acre.  The  prices  of  cultio 
vated  lauds  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  and 
their  situation.  In  1851,  the  improved  lands  amounted  to 
839,322  acres.  In  1861,  the  returns  make  them  to  be 
1,027,792.' 

The  contrasts  in  the  scenery  of  some  of  the  different  counties 
are  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  centre  of  the  western  portions 
of  the  province  there  are  many  square  miles  of  unexplored 
country,  where  inaccessible  swamps,  and  immense  granitic 
boulders,  and  dense  forests,  impassable  from  their  thickly* 
tangled  undergrowth,  present  nature  in  its  wildest  aspect.  On 
the  entire  sea-board  industrial  toil  has  pushed  its  efforts  back  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  such  scenery  ;  and  smiling  settlements 
and  single  farms  bear  witness  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
hardy  settler.  In  more  favoured  localities, — such  as  Windsor, 
with  its  beautiful  orchards  and  intervales ;  Horton,  with  its  prairie 
of  dyked  land  of  ten  thousand  acres,  the  actual  home  of  the 
Evangeline  of  Longfellow's  poem,  and  the  valley  of  Annapolis, 
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junsarpaseed  for  its  meadows^  and  gardens,  and  orchards, — ^there 
are  farming  spots  of  such  value  and  beauty  as  few  countries  can 
surpass.  But  we  can  hardly  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  without  introducing  from  the 
essay  the  annexed  table  of  the 

OFFICIAL  BXTURKS   OF  AGEICULTUEAL  Al^D   DAIBT   PEODUCB, 
COMPAIirNO  FAVOIJliABLT   TWO   DEFIKITE   PEBTOBS. 

The  following  marks  the  difference  between     1851     and     1861. 


Hay  -        - 

tons 

Wheat    - 

bushels 

Barley 

Bye 

Oats  - 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes     • 

Turnips  - 

>» 

Apples 
Plums     - 

» 

91 

Timothy  seed 

>» 

Maple  sugar 

lbs. 

Butter 

fj 

Cheese     - 

» 

287,887 

334,287 

297,157 

312,081 

196,097 

269,578 

61,438 

69,706 

1,384,437 

1,978,137 

170,301 

195,340 

1,986,789 

3,824,864 

467,127 

554,318 

186,484 

4,335 

9,882 

249,549 

3,613,890 

4,632,711 

052,069 

901,296 

A  very  careful  and  well-digested  Census  of  the  province 
taken  by  order  of  the  Oovernment  in  1861  gives  a  somewhat 
favourable  view  of  its  statistical  progress ;  and  this  is  entitled  to 
consideration  when  it  is  remembered  that^  unlike  the  sister 
province  of  Canada^  no  systematic  efforts  have  yet  been  made 
towards  encouraging  immigration.  The  ungranted  lands  do  not 
present  the  same  advantages  or  inducements  as  those  of 
Canada;  nevertheless^  the  increase  of  the  population  in  ten 
years  is  upwards  of  64^000.  The  Quebec  Chrmicle,  in  a  late 
article^  makes  the  following  statement : — '  Comparing  our  popu- 
lation (the  whole  of  Canada)  in  1861  with  that  of  1852^  we  note 
.that  the  whole  population  has  increased  36  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  has  been 
854  P®'  cent/  While  we  cannot  expect  to  report  an  increase 
like  this^  a  close  examination  of  some  of  the  New-England 
States  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  proportionate 
increase  of  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia ;  for  it  shows  that^ 
while  from  1783  (the  year  of  the  peace)  to  1850  Connecticut 
increased  less  than  twofold^  Bhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
nearly  threefold,  and  New  Hampshire  nearly  fourfold,  in  the 
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same  period  Nova  Sootia  increased  more  than  sixfold.  If  tbe 
calculation  is  extended  to  1861^  it  reaches  to  eightfold;  so  that 
it  may  be  very  fairly  supposed  that^  when  the  position  of  this 
rising  colony  comes  to  be  fairly  appreciated^  its  progress  will  be 
still  more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province  may  be  considered  as  being 
only  in  their  infancy.  There  were  some  specimens  of  home« 
spun  cloth  in  the  late  Exhibition  very  creditable  to  individual 
skill ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  mills  or  factories  in  Nova  Scotia 
to  produce  anything  like  a  supply  for  the  industrial  population. 
At  present  the  substitute  for  these  is  found  in  hand-looms^ 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  13,000,  producing,  in  1861, 
1,320,923  yards  of  cloth.  The  historian  of  the  next  decade  will 
probably  register  a  large  advance. 

On  the  sea-board,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
farming  and  in  fishing,  a  large  number  are  engaged  in  preparing 
sawn  timber,  (termed  '  lumber,^)  and  in  ship-building.  The  great 
abundance  of  valuable  timber  in  close  proximity  .to  the  coast,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  convenient  harbours  and  navigable  rivers, 
renders  it  comparatively  easy  to  pursue  both  these  occupations; 
at  the  same  time  the  greater  proportion  of  the  vessels  con- 
structed in  the  province  are  of  the  smaller  class,  adapted  to 
the  coasting  trade  with  the  sister  colonies  and  the  neighbouring 
States. 

There  are  1,531  saw  and  shingle  mills,  some  of  which  employ 
steam-power.  Their  aggregate  value  is  returned  as  730,104 
dollars  in  1861.  In  the  same  year  there  were  built  216  vessels^ 
registering  23,634  tons,  of  the  value  of  972,4^8  dollars.  The 
total  imports  of  the  province  in  1861  amounted  to  7,618,227 
dollars ;  the  exports  to  5,774,334  dollars.  The  total  amount 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  province,  in  1861,  amounted  to  3,258, 
representing  a  value  of  6,487,490  dollars,  and  registering  a 
tonnage  of  248,061  tons;  only  13,161  tons  less  than  the 
whole  mercantile  marine  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  WiUiam  III. 

The  Mineral  Besources  of  the  province  are  very  various ; 
but^  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  mines,  they  have,  down  to 
the  present  time,  been  very  imperfectly  developed.  We  have 
yet  to  speak  of  its  latest  discoveries,  which,  it  may  be  safely 
presumed,  are  yet  in  their  infancy.    If  these  recent  discoveries 
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had  been  made  a  few  years  ago^  a  very  difEerent  position  had 
been  the  inevitable  fate  of  this  country ;  inasmuch  as  a  grant 
of  the  crown  had  secured  to  the  creditors  of  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  in  liquidation  of  his  debts,  all  its  coal  mines,  in  addi- 
tion  to  all  the  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ore. 
Even  under  all  disadvantages,  its  coal  trade  was  remunerative : 
and,  although  no  elaborate  and  distinct  survey  of  other  deposits 
has  been  perfected,  yet  very  large  and  productive  stores  of  iron 
ore  have  been  successfully  worked,  and  there  unquestionably 
remains  a  rich  harvest  in  store  as  the  reward  of  the  employment 
of  capital  and  skilled  labour. 

'The  "General  Mining  Asgociation,*'  which  held  the  lease  from 
the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  long  operated  injuriously  against  the 
rapid  development  of  mineral  wealth  :  its  monopoly  was  long  a  cause 
of  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  colonists,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Legislature  to  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to 
annul  the  grant,  or  to  limit  the  terms  of  its  continuance.  It  was 
impossible  but  that  the  discussion  of  such  a  measure,  in  which  rival 
interests  and  existing  rights  were  involved,  must  have  been  prolonged 
and  sometimes  discordant. 

*  It  was  at  length,  however,  satisfactorily  compromised,  and  now — 
reserving  to  the  Association  their  former  privileges  within  a  eircnm- 
scribed  distance  from  the  centres  of  their  operations — the  minerals 
of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  resigned  to  the  control  of  the  colonial 
authorities.' 

The  immense  and  exhaustless  treasures  of  its  coal  fields  are, 
or  were  till  lately,  comparatively  little  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province;  its  export  trade  being  confined,  after  home 
consumption,  almost  entirely  to  the  adjoining  States.  The 
comparative  ease  with  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  breadth 
and  extent  of  the  scams,  place  them  beyond  comparison  before 
those  of  any  yet  known  in  the  world.  The  principal  mines  are 
at  Fictou,  in  Nova  Scotia  proper,  and  at  Sydney,  in  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton.  In  the  mines  at  the  former  place  the  seams 
vary  from  22  to  37  feet ;  a  block  from  the  largest  of  them  was 
on  view  at  the  late  Exhibition.* 

*  A  similar  section  was  exhibited  at  Montreal  in  1855,  with  the  following  label 
attached : — 

'  Section  of  the  Main  Coal  Scam,  Albion  Mines,  Pictou,  N.S.  This  vein  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  its  vertical  section  being  from  S3  to36  feet;  and  its  qualities  excellent 
for  the  following  purposes :  generation  of  illuminating  gas,  and  of  steam,  and  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  purposes.  It  is  the  property  of  the  General  Mining  Association, 
and  is  worked  by  them  to  the  extent  of  abont  70,000  tons  per  annum.  This  specimen 
was  extracted  by  James  Scott,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  mine,  for  the  Exhibition  at 
Montreal.*— ai/a/oy«^.  International  Exhibiiion. 
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The  Pictou  coal  holds  a  high  place  among  bituminous  coals 
as  a  steam-producer;  and  that  of  Sydney  is  held  in  just  esteem 
for  domestic  uses.  Since  the  reversion  of  the  grants  to  which 
reference  has  been  made^  the  spirit  of  private  enterprise  has 
been  more  fully  developed.  New  mines  have  been  opened  at 
Lingan  near  Sydney,  and  at  the  Joggins  in  Cumberland ;  while, 
near  Pictou,  oil  coal  has  been  discovered  in  large  quantities, 
the  material  of  which  is  immensely  productive,  affording 
upwards  of  sixty  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton  of  coal.  By  reference 
to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  1860-61,  we  find 
that  the  amount'  raised  in  the  whole  province  was  286,700  tons 
of  large,  and  22,540  tons  of  small,  coal.  Of  this,  59,121  tons 
were  for  home  consumption,  72,881  tons  were  exported  to  the 
sister  colonies,  and  187,506  tons  sold  to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  other  mineral  products  of  the  colony  we  may 
notice  brown  hematite,  sulphate  of  barytes,  iron  ochres,  snlphu* 
ret  of  lead  and  manganese,  with  gypsum  and  limestone  in  inex« 
haustible  supply.  Of  gypsum  alone  there  were  quarried  and 
exported,  in  1860,  105,431  tons. 

At  Cape  Blomidon  in  the  county  of  Hants,  and  at  Partridge 
Island,  near  Parrsborough,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  (both 
of  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,)  beautiful  speci- 
mens»of  precious  stones  are  to  be  picked  up.  Geodes  of  ame- 
thyst, fortification  agates,  jasper  and  garnet,  are  very  common, 
with  many  others :  while,  during  the  past  year,  a  considerable 
number  of  pearls,  several  of  them  as  large  as  a  pea,  have  been 
obtained  from  the  shells  of  the  fresh -water  mussel,  [alasmod. 
marffariiifera,)  a  species  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Annapolis  valley. 

*  Many  of  the  choicest  Nova-Scotian  jewels  set  in  NovarScotian  gold 
were  sent  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  Among  others  was  a  beau-> 
tiful  bracelet,  ornamented  with  pearls,  having  a  wreath  of  May 
flowers,  with  the  motto,  "  We  bloom  amid  the  snow ; "  and  a  neck- 
lace ornament  of  gold,  with  a  large  piearl  as  a  pendent,  the  upper 
part  showing  the  figure  of  a  gold-digger,  with  a  pickaxe  uplifted,  and 
a  piece  of  quartz  at  his  feet.' 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  part  of  our  subject,  on 
which  we  would  write  with  becoming  caution,  yet  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  it  full  justice :  we  allude  to  the  recent 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  province. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible,  it  is  almost  dangerous,  to  predict  the 
future  of  a  land  where  the  auriferous  deposit  is  first  found. 
The  amazed  surprise  of  men,  that  the  roads  over  which  they 
have  passed  and  repassed  continually,  without  suspicion  of  the 
value  concealed  beneath,  are  veritable  fields  of  gold ;  the  hesi- 
tancy and  doubt  with  which  the  first  intimation  of  such  a  dis* 
covery  is  necessarily  received ;  the  fear  of  an  immigration  which 
may  be  doomed  to  grievous  disappointment  and  consequent 
loss;  in  short,  all  the  exciting  experiences  which  those  countries 
have  passed  through  whose  fabulous  wealth  has  exceeded  all 
anticipation,  are  now  being  passed  through  by  Nova  Scotia. 

When  the  rumour  first  gained  credence  that  the  shining 
metal  had  been  found  at  a  place  called  Tangier^  on  the  coast, 
about  fifty  miles  east  from  Halifax,  there  was  a  rush  of  effort, 
promptly  followed  by  the  close  inspection  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  an  unfavourable 
verdict;  so  that  the  whole  scheme  collapsed,  and  became  a 
bubble  burst.  The  excitement  subsided,  and  the  streams  of 
commerce  again  sought  their  accustomed  and  safe  boundaries ; 
but,  after  a  year*s  repose,  reports  were  freely  circulated  that 
later  efforts  had  been  far  more  successful.  Again  the  excite* 
ment  rose  to  fever  height.  Tangier  gold  in  remunerative 
quantities  was  found ;  and  the  windows  of  jewellers'  shops  in 
Halifax  began  to  display  unmistakeably  beautiful  specimens  of 
auriferous  quartz,  and  of  scales  and  dust  of  gold.  No  large 
nuggets  were  found,  yet  a  considerable  amount  was  obtained ; 
and  the  Government  at  once  proceeded  to  set  off  claims,  which 
were  eagerly  taken  up.  The  slate  rocks  of  the  district  were 
found  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz  from  one  inch  to  twelve  in 
thickness :  when  these  were  taken  from  their  bed,  and  broken 
with  the  hammer,  beautiful  specimens  of  gold  were  met  with  in 
the  fractures :  while  the  unusual  density  of  the  quartz  itself, 
where  no  gold  could  be  detected  by  the  eye,  afforded  promise  of 
what  it  would  yield  after  being  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
the  crusher. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  '  placer  diggins '  were  discovered  in 
the  sand  on  the  sea  shore  at  a  place  called  '  The  Ovens,'  near 
the  town  of  Lunenburg,  sixty  miles  west  from  Halifax.  On  a 
bluff  promontory,  worn  into  caverns  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  waves, — from  which  the  name  is  derived, — the  eye  could 
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distinguisli  veins  of  quartz,  similar  id  those  at  Tangier,  ninning 
in  all  directions.  A  happy  conjecture  suggested  itself  that  the 
sands  below  the  cliff  might  be  impregnated  with  particles  of 
gold.  Experiments  proved  successful,  and  those  shore  claims 
have  proved  abundantly  remunerative.*  What  tale  of  fairy 
riches  can  rival  the  negligent  luxury  of  these  honest  German 
settlers?  Cleopatra,  to. impart  splendour  to  a  feast,  dissolved 
and  drank  her  choicest  pearl ;  but  the  worthy  dames  of  Lunen- 
burg have  for  generations  past,  after  scrubbing  their  farm-house 
floors  to  their  wonted  whiteness,  absolutely  strewn  them,  broad- 
cast, in  blessed  unconsciousness,  with  this  auriferous  sand. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  when  gold  was  discovered  at  Allen's 
farm,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Halifax.  Then, 
indeed,  doubt  could  no  longer  exist,  or,  if  it  still  lingered  in  any 
minds,  subsequent  events  soon  dispersed  it.  At  Indian  Har- 
bour, Wine  Harbour,  Sherbrooke,  Gold  River,  and  as  far  west 
as  Yarmouth,  the  discoveries  were  almost  simultaneously  made, 
the  three  first-named  localities  being  particularly  rich.  When 
the  account  of  the  discovery  at  Allen's  farm  reached  Halifaif, 
the  excitement  became  great ;  and  in  two  days  fifty  applications 
for  claims  were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  It  is  supposed  that  eighty  different  places  in  the 
province  have  been  found  to  be  auriferous. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  writing  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  are  reviewing  a  work 
which,  among  other  matters,  very  properly  treats  of  this  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  province.  There  are  facts,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  anxious  to  present  before  the  eye  of  a  dis- 
cerning public.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  at  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  Frazer  River  in  British  Columbia,  flour  is  quoted  at 
75  dollars  (£15)  per  barrel  of  1961bs. :— at  any  of  the  gold 
diggings  in  Nova  Scotia  it  may  be  purchased  for  thirty  shillings, 
and  sometimes  for  less.  A  long  and  expensive  voyage  of  some 
months  by  Cape  Horn  from  Liverpool  is  necessary  to  reach 
California  and  British  Columbia,  or  of  at  least  two  months  by 
Panama  vid  New  York ;  but  the  field  before  us  may  be  trodden 


*  One  hundred  bags  of  auriferous  sand  were  landed  in  one  day,  from  one  schooner, 
In  Hidifax,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  £50.  This  was  the  second  consijfnmcnt  of  a 
similar  kind  within  the  month ;  and  will  certainly  be  conclusive  evidence  to  doubtful 
minds  of  the  yalae  of  these  first  ditcoyeries. 
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and  surveyed  in  ten  days  by  steamer  from  Liverpool^  or  in  four 
or  five  weeks  at  most  by  sailing  vessels^ — a  steerage  passage  in 
the  latter  costing  but  five  pounds.  AH  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
including  food  and  clothing,  may  be  readily  obtained;  the 
former  at  far  less  than  English  prices^  and  the  latter  at  almost 
the  same.  The  cost  of  production  being  thus  diminished,  the 
experiment  must  be  more  safe,  and  promises  a  large  and 
remunerative  return. 

Such  are  some  of  the  claims  which  Nova  Scotia  very  modestly 
prefers,  to  be  ranked  among  the  gold- producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  period  of  the  discovery  is  very  recent;  the 
mechanical  attempts  have  been  in  most  instances  crude  and 
unscientific.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  a  large  amount  of  gold 
(certainly  not  less  than  £60,000)  has  already  found  its  way  to 
the  world^s  market  for  the  precious  metal ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  one  large  new  company  is  forming  in  this  country. 
The  best  appliances  for  crushing  and  amalgamation  have  been 
sent  out;  other  wealthy  organisations  have  been  formed  and 
are  already  on  the  ground,  and  no  one  can  doubt  of  their 
ultimate  successful  operation.^ 

We  have  exhausted  the  space  allotted  to  this  article;  but 
much  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Knight^s  valuable  essay  has  been 
passed  over.  We  could  have  liked  to  wander  amongst  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Indian,  a  small  tribe  of  which  (the  Micmac)  is  still 
found  in  the  province.  We  might  have  lingered  over  the  pain* 
ful  history  of  the  French  Acadians,  who  are  still  found  in 
distant  settlements  in  some  of  the  counties.  We  might  have 
extended  our  notice  so  as  to  include  its  Social  Institutions — its 
government,  its  judiciary,  its  fourth  estate,  its  educational 
institutions.  But  there  is  one  department  to  which,  as  a  reli- 
gious journal,  we  must  make  very  brief  reference — its  religion. 

*  A  few  known  heU  may  supplement  the  above.  Large  sums  have  been  made  by 
ike  purchase  and  sale  of  claims.  One  gentleman  refused  1,200  dollars  for  what  had  a 
few  days  before  cost  him  80  dollars.  And  why  ?  The  previous  day,  a  single  blast 
had  thrown  oat  4,000  dollars*  worth. — ^The  passengers  on  a  single  steamer  (the  writer 
was  one  of  them)  had  amongst  them,  for  conveyance  home,  upwards  of  40,000  dollars' 
worth. — A  newsnaper  ju«t  received  mentions  that  a  nugget  of  gold  has  been  dng  up  at 
Lunenburg,  whi<m  is  valued,  at  a  low  estimate,  at  1000  dollars.  The  owner  substan- 
tiates this  fact. — ^The  last  products  of  the  crusher  are  recorded  as  yielding  two  oonces 
of  sold  to  the  ton  of  quarlz,  which  did  not  to  the  eye  indicate  the  presence  of  gold ; 
whUe  some  six  tons  crushed  at  Tangier  yielded  £216  on  the  whole.  AU  this  was 
exceeded  by  three  samples  sent  from  Lunenburg  to  London,  which  were  found  by 
onalysation  to  produce  respectively  sixty-one  ounces  of  gold  to  Uie  ton. 
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The  utmost  liberality  marks  the  annals  of  its  legislation.  No 
supremacy  of  any  one  of  the  different  religious  sects  is  recog- 
nised by  law.  The  Church  of  England  assumes  a  highly 
respectable  position^  with  its  139  churches  and  47^744  com- 
municants. The  Presbyterian  Churches  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all ;  having  in  the  united  body  164  places  of  worship^  and 
nearly  70^000  adherents.  The  Baptists  come  next  in  point  of 
numbers ;  while  the  Wesleyan  churches,  under  the  care  of  the 
Conference  of  Eastern  British  America,  have  136  places  of 
worship,  and  nearly  16,000  members. 

With  these  remarks  we  bring  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
province  to  a  dose.  We  confess  to  have  had  an  object  in  view. 
As  a  colony,  though  the  nearest  of  the  transatlantic  dependencies 
of  the  crown,  it  is  comparatively  but  little  known  in  England  \ 
and  we  think  that  more  widely  diffused  information  would  lead 
to  a  well  directed  and  wisely  chosen  emigration.  What  its 
future  may  be, — with  its  unsiurpassed  harbours,  its  catials,  its 
railroads,  (of  which  there  are  two  already  in  successful  operation,) 
its  facilities  for  rapid  postal  communication^  its  telegraphs,  its 
educational  institutions,  its  political  freedom,  its  proximity  to 
England,  (so  much  advanced  by  its  steam  communication  every 
alternate  week,)  its  regular  steam  traffic  with  the  other  provinces 
and  the  States, — it  is  impossible  to  predict;  but  on  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  its  resources  and  capabilities,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Nova  Scotia  is  yet  destined  to  occupy  a  much 
higher  position  among  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire. 
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Art.  IX.— 1.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction:  Mended 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  By  George  Benedict  Winer.  Translated  hj 
Edward  Masson,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  Clarke.     1859. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament ;  embracing 
Observations  on  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  numerous 
Passages.  A  new  Edition.  '  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheldon 
Green,  M.A.    Bagster.     1862. 

8.  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

4.  A  Course  of  Developed  Criticism  on  Passages  of  the  New 
Testament  materially  affected  by  vanous  Readings.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Sheldon  Green,  M.A.     Bagster. 

5.  Tamieion,  sive  Concordantite  omnium  Vocum  Novi  Testamenti 
Graci,  secundum  Critices  et  Hermeneutices  nostra  jEtatis  Ra* 
tiones  emendata,  aucta,  meliori  Ordine  di^posita,  Curd  Caroli 
Hermanni  Bruder.     Lipsise.     1853.     [D.  Nntt.] 

6.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes  Grammatical  and  Exe- 
getical.  By  William  Webster,  M.A.,  and  William 
Francis  Wilkinson,  M.A.     Two  Vols.     J.  W.  Parker. 

Bean  Ellicott,"^  when  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first-fruits 
of  his  most  valuable  labours,  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  was  adverse 
to  an,  exact  study  of  Biblical  Greek.  '  I  am  well  aware,'  he 
then  wrote,  'that  the  current  of  popular  opinion  is  now 
steadily  setting  against  grammatical  details  and  investiga^ 
tions.  It  is  thought,  I  believe,  that  a  freer  admixture  of  his- 
tory, broader  generalizations,  and  more  suggestive  reflections, 
may  enable  the  student  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  author,  and  be 
borne  serenely  along  without  the  weed  and  toil  of  ordinary 
travel.  Upon  the  soundness  of  such  theories,  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  I  will  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  I  am  not 
an  Athanase,  and  cannot  confront  a  world ;  but,  in  the  particular 
sphere  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  if  we  would  train  our  younger  students  to  be  reverential 
ministers,  earnest  Christians,  and  sound  divines,  we  must 
habituate  them  to  a  patient  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  words 

♦  Now  Bishop  Ellicott  (designate),  a  promotiou  which  many  gratcfnl  students  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  will  n^oicc  at,  though  not  without  an  uneasy  n]>prchcnsion  ;  but  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  some  of  our  bishops  have  done  their  hardest  literary  work 
after,  aud  not  before,  their  elevation. 
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and  language  of  Scripture^  before  we  allow  them  to  indulge  in 
an  exegesis  for  which  they  are  immature  and  incompetent.  If 
the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired^  then  surely  it  is  a  young 
man's  noblest  occupa|ion  patiently  and  lovingly  to  note  every 
change  of  expression^  every  turn  of  language,  every  variety  of 
inflexion,  to  analyse  and  investigate,  to  contrast  and  to  compare^ 
until  he  has  obtained  some  accurate  knowledge  of  those  outward 
elements  which  are  permeated  by  the  inward  influence  and 
powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  As  he  wearisomely  traces 
oat  the  subtle  distinctions  that  underlie  some  illusive  particle,  or 
characterize  some  doubtful  preposition,  let  him  cheer  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  every  effort  of  thought  he  is  thus  enabled 
to  make  is  (with  Qod's  blessing)  a  step  towards  the  inner  shrine^ 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  thoughts  of  an 
Apostle,  yea,  a  less  dim  perception  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  No 
one  who  feels  deeply  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  will  allow 
himself  to  be  beguiled  into  an  indifference  to  the  mysterious 
interest  that  attaches  itself  to  the  very  grammar  of  the  New 
Testament.' 

This  eloquent  protest  waswritten  ten  years  ago.  It  was  perhapsj 
even  at  that  time,  somewhat  querulous.  The  writer  was  right  in 
saying  he  was  not  Atharidsius  contra  mundum,  inasmuch  as  a 
worthy  band  of  the  most  thoroughly  furnished  English  scholars 
were  strenuously  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  himself,  some 
of  them  having  already  published  the  mature  results  of  their 
toil,  and  others  beginning  to  give  pledges  of  service  which  they 
have  since  amply  redeemed.  The  lamentation  would  be  still  less 
appropriate  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  species 
of  commentary  that  makes  the  letter  unduly  subordinate  to  the 
spirit ;  that,  in  fact,  divides  them  asunder,  and  pays  attention  to 
the  letter  only  when  it  sanctions  the  subjective  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  which  the  expositor  has  already  framed.  But  these 
commentaries  have  not  found  favour ;  at  least,  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  guide  the  public  mind,  or  to  inaugurate  a  new  type  of 
English  exposition.  They  are  poor  rivals  of  thb  masterly  works 
which  issue  from  the  other  side.  And,  moreover,  these  very 
commentaries  of  the  'wavering'  spirit — whether  produced  in 
Germany  or  in  England — exhibit  a  happy  inconsistency  which 
almost  presses  them,  against  their  will,  into  the  service  of 
orthodox  and  exact  interpretation.  The  volumes  of  Jowett — the 
English  head  of  this  class,  and  a  scholar  who  deserves  a  far 
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better  tribute  than  that  of  Ellioott's  ^clever  writer' — ^are  a  very 
remarkable  illastration.  In  his  Essay  No.  YII.  he  lays  down 
principles— it  were  opening  an  old  wound  to  quote  them — 
which  would  resolve  the  diction  of  the  Testament  into  such  a 
conglomeration  of  the  uncertain  dialects  of  declining  Greek  and 
reprobate  Aramaean  as  ought  never  to  be  made  the  standard  of 
theological  dogma;  but  in  the  same  essay  he  sketches  the 
minute  characteristics  of  that  strange  conglomerate  with  a  skill 
that  betrays  at  once  his  conviction  of  its  perfect  precision  as  a 
vehicle^  and  his  own  absolute  reliance  upon  it  as  such.  Accord- 
ingly^ while  we  find  in  the  dissertations  that  intersperse  their 
subtle  caveats  through  the  volumes  of  his  commentary^  the  most 
desponding  notes  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  Apostle's  use  of 
language^  we  flnd^  when  we  turn  to  many  passages  of  the 
commentary  itself^  the  hand  of  a  grammatical  master^  who^  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  text^  leaves  his  doubts  behind  him^  and  knows 
how  to  do  full  justice  to  the  exact  laws  that  rule  its  structure. 
And  we  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that — notwithstanding  the 
excursus  on  'The  double  meaning  of  words'  in  Vol.  I.^  and 
the  vital  error  of  his  canon  of  interpretation  generaUy — Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  volumes  have  contributed  something  permanently 
valuable  to  the  exact  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  And  the 
same  might  be  said^  with  some  abatement^  of  several  similar 
works  which^  with  the  primitive  lie  reigning  through  their 
exposition^  nevertheless  subserve  in  their  grammatical  details 
the  cause  of  precise  interpretation. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious^  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  is 
more  grateful,  to  the  thoughtful  observer  than  the  stamp  of 
exactitude  which^  through  the  care  of  Providence,  is  being 
impressed  upon  every  department  of  Greek-Testament  litera- 
ture in  England.  Works  are  appearing,  from  time  to  time,  of 
finished  accuracy,  and  in  such  regular  succession  that  we 
may  hope  soon  to  have  a  complete  vindication  of  the  biblical 
letter.  We  have  placed  a  selection  at  the  head  of  this  short 
paper,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  appeal  in  making  this  remark, 
and  partly  as  furnishing  a  text  for  a  few  general  observations 
upon  each  of  the  three  departments  of  our  present  subject — 
general  remarks  now  that  may  hereafter  be  expanded  into  more 
detailed  examination  of  some  of  the  individual,  works.  They 
are  representative  books  which  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of 
exact  investigation,  in  respect,  first,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
text ;  secondly,  to  the  elucidation  of  its  grammatical  structure ; 
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and,  thirdly,  to  the  determining  of  its  literal  meaning.  The 
goal  of  triple  perfection — a  sure  text,  a  thorough  grammar,  and 
a  perfect  exposition — may  be  far  distant  yet.  Perhaps  it  may 
never  be  granted  to  mortal  study  to  gain  it;  the  Holy  Records 
may  have  accomplished  their  work  before  they  themselves  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men  in  their  absolute  integrity ;  the 
Word  may  reveal  Himself  as  He  is,  long  before  the  words  con- 
cerning Him  have  shone  forth  in  all  their  undimmed  bright- 
ness. Meanwhile,  there  is  a  steady  advance  towards* that  goal. 
The  cause  of  a  dreary^  disturbed,  and  disturbing  rationalism  is, 
be  appearances  what  they  may,  declining  \  and  the  true  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  apprehended. 
Every  year  a  step  is  taken  towards  a  certain  text,  a  certain 
translation,  and  a  certain  exposition  of  its  meaning. 

As  regards  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  might  seem 
to  one  who  superficiaUy  looks  at  the  subject  that  confiision  and 
uncertainty  everywhere  mock,  and  must  always  mock,  our  desire 
to  reproduce  the  original  words  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  a 
deeper  study  would  correct  that  error;  and  in  such  a  study 
there  is  no  better  guide  than  the  recent  volume  of  Mr. 
Scrivener,  who  has  only  not  yet  proved  himself  the  foremost 
English  authority  in  this  branch  of  criticism.  A  hasty  glance 
at  his  book  may  leave  the  impression  that  the  transcriptions  of 
copyists,  subject  to  so  many  causes  of  error,  running  through  so 
many  generations,  and  made  independently  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world,  can  never  converge  to  textual  unity ;  that  by  no  possi- 
bility shall  human  skill  avail  to  eliminate  all  errors,  and  extract 
the  unmixed  verity.  Such  a  glance  would  also  confound  the 
reader  by  showing  that  the  greatest  critics  are  not  at  one — ^nay, 
rather,  are  at  open,  and  in  some  cases,  alas,  implacable,  war — 
about  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  decision  between 
rival  classes  of  manuscripts ;  and  also  that  the  ablest  editors — 
and  notably  the  German  head  of  them  all — are  for  ever  amend- 
ing their  own  recensions,  retracting  and  cancelling  in  one  edition 
the  seemingly  well-sifted  results  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
But  a  deeper  study  of  this  admirable  volume  would  show  many 
reasons  for  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  question.  The  great 
body  and  truth  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  accepted  of  all  critics, 
is  common  to  all  texts,  and  the  same  iu  every  edition.  The  few 
larger  fragments,  over  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  which 
critics  contend,  are  gradually  and  surely  becoming  recognised 
by  all,  either  as  Scripture  or  not  Scripture.    The  sentences  and 
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words  which  still  fluctuate  between  acceptance  or  rejection  are 
slowly  but  surely  lessening.  Many  expressions  which  have  long 
been  doubtful  have  at  length  resigned  their  place;  many  othei^ 
which  have  been  enveloped  in  the  haze  of  suspicion  have  been 
vindicated^  and  now  assert  their  rightful  dignity.  Some  indeed, 
but  not  many,  and  those  not  important,  fall  more  and  more 
deeply  under  suspicion ;  they  are  already  bracketed  as  charged 
with  usurpation,  and  will  by  and  by  be  summarily  banished. 
More  thaif  aU  this,  the  canons  which  have  ruled  the  decision  of 
these  cases  since  BengePs  time  are  becoming  more  and  more 
distinctly  defined  and  generally  accepted : — it  need  not  be  stated 
that  with  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  few  of  these  canons,  the 
whole  question  would  be  settled  for  ever.  Best  of  all,  there  is 
among  the  learned  a  nobler,  more  tolerant,  and  more  reverent 
spirit  than  in  the  days  of  the  irascible  Lachmann ;  and  when 
'diplomatic  criticism'  has  lost  the  remaining  traces  of  that 
evil  spirit  which  made  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
last  generation  the  arena  of  such  disgraceful  quarrels,  we  may 
hope  that  some  oecumenical  council  of  critics  will  give  us  a 
texttJLS  receptus  more  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

The  best  comment  on  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  our  list,  Mr.  Green's  Course  of  developed  Critu 
cism  on  Passages  of  the  New  Testament  materially  affected  by 
various  Readings.  This  little  work  runs  through  all  those  passages 
of  the   Greek  Testament  which-may  fairly  keep  the  reader's 
mind  in  suspense ;  but  we  cannot  travel  far  with  the  author 
without  feeling  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  a  thing  impos- 
sible that  honest  men  should  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  almost 
unanimous  agreement.     There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  reading 
Mr.  Green's  judicial  summing  up  in  every  case.     We  feel  that  we 
are  sitting  in  judgment  on  sacred  sentences ;  and  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  give  our  condemning  verdict,  even  where  the  con- 
demnation is  just.     It  is  grievous  to  give  up  a  clause  which  has 
become  endeared  to  us  as  the  familiar  finish  of  a  precious  text ; 
to  lose  '  through  His  blood '  after  ^  in  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion,' (Col.  i.  14,)  or  to  give  up  '  we  have  peace '  in  favour  of 
'let  us  have  peace,'  (Rom.  v.  1,)  or  to  lose  the  majestic  round- 
ing of  '  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of 
the  Father,  and  of  Christ.'  (Col.  ii.  2.)     But  it  is  pleasant  to 
mark  in  how  great  a  majority  of  cases  there  ought  to  be  no 
reason  for  hesitation ;  to  observe,  also,  how  many  of  the  clauses 
we  must  give  up  have  slipped  in  from  other  parts,  and  are  safe. 
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therefore,  where  they  came  from, — ^intruders  A^rc,  but  legitimate 
there ;  and,  lastly,  to  reflect  how  very  little  (in  fact,  absolutely 
nothing)  is  lost  to  us,  even  after  we  have  rendered  its  due  to  the 
utmost  exaction  of  criticism. 

But  this  topic  we  must  postpone.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that 
the  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  becoming  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees  a  more  and  more  near  approximation  to  the  lost  Auto^ 
graphs.  The  competent  hand  may  rectify  his  old  edition,  by 
striking  out  here  and  inserting  there,  without  any  fear  of  the 
apocalyptic  penalty.  But  this  is  a  business  which  should  be  very 
cautiously  meddled  with.  The  text  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  very 
select  circle.  Even  men  of  considerable  learning,  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  time,  have  egregiously  erred  when  they  have 
rashly  invaded  this  province.  But,  though  we  must  leave  the 
decision  to  the  few  elect,  we  may  weigh  for  ourselves  such 
arguments  as  are  within  our  range;  and  at  any  rate  may  be 
thankful  that  the  hard  labour  of  so  many  lives  is  bringing 
nearer  the  ediiio  princeps  of  the  coming  age. 

Passing  on  to  the  purely  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  number  of 
works  to  which  we  can  refer  is  certainly  small ;  but  those  which 
we  have  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  or  at  least  point  the  way 
towards  a  not-far- distant  perfection  in  this  department.  They 
show  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  language  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  honour  beyond  any  other  that  men  ever  spoke, 
will  have  its  own  complete  apparatus  of  instrumental  aids. 

A  generation  has  hardly  passed  since  the  first  Greek-Testa- 
ment grammar — or  rather  suggestions  towards  such  a  gram- 
mar— introduced  a  new  era  in  biblical  studies.  The  Essay  of 
Planck  on  the  Peculiarities  of  Greek-Testament  Diction  stimu- 
lated the  youthful  genius  of  Winer  to  undertake  that  great  task. 
His  honour  it  has  been,  amidst  a  multitude  of  other  labours, 
both  classical  and  Semitic,  to  bring  slowly  but  surely  to  a  point 
within  sight  of  perfect  completeness  a  work  that  has  given  birth 
to  a  number  of  imitations  in  England  and  America,  but  has 
never  yet  had  a  rival.  The  publication  of  that  work  was  the 
sign  that,  after  generations  of  conflict  and  confusion,  the  day 
had  dawned  for  sounder  views  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Greek -Testament  diction. 

During  nearly  two  centuries  the  Purist  controversy  had  agitated 
the  question  whether  that  diction  was  pure  Greek  or  translated 
Hebrew.    From  the  time  that  Erasmus  kindled  the  dispute  by 
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saying  that  the  '  speech  of  the  Apostles  was  not  only  unpolished 
and  unformed^  but  also  imperfect  and  confused  and  solecistic^' 
the  controversy  raged  over  the  whole  of  Christendom  between  the 
Purists  and  Hebraists.  So  long  as  the  disputants  made  the 
language  of  the  Testament  oscillate  between  these  two  extremes, 
there  could  be  no  end  of  the  controversy.  But  at  last  a  general 
pacification  or  compromise  was  effected;  and  the  learned 
diverted  their  energies  from  the  fruitless  contest  with  each  other 
to  a  more  profitable  investigation  of  that  tertium  quid,  that  great 
underlying  phenomenon  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  or  fusion  of  the 
languages  of  the  East  and  West,  in  the  secrets  of  which  were  to 
be  found  the  real  elements  of  the  New-Testament  diction.  As 
soon  as  that  great  body  of  Oriental  Greek,  with  all  its  treasures, 
was  examined  in  earnest,  the  grammatical  study  of  the 
sacred  dialect  made  rapid  advancement.  The  learned  materials 
which  were  before  empirical  and  unregulated  and  uncertain, 
began  at  once  to  take  the  determinate  form  of  a  Greek- 
Testament  grammar.  And  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  mark 
Sturzius  {De  Dialecto  Alexandrind)  as  the  patriarch  of  modern 
Hellenistic  literature.  He  began,  where  all  such  researches 
should  begin,  by  endeavouring  to  determine  with  precision  the 
changes  which  the  common  Greek  language,  difiused  by  Alex- 
ander's conquest  over  the  East,  had  undergone  through  its 
mixture  with  Oriental  forms  and  subjection  to  Oriental  ideas. 
That  vast  province  of  inquiry  was  not,  however,  very  extensively 
explored.  Eesearch  was  too  soon  limited  to  the  narrow  domain 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  And  it  is  to  this  day  the  lamentation 
of  the  most  eminent  critics  that  the  general  question  of  Hellen- 
ism, one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  history  or 
literature,  has  not  been  more  profoundly  studied  in  its  bear- 
ings  upon  language  and  theology.  But  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  digress. 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  the  basis  or  body  of 
the  Greek-Testament  diction  is  pure  Greek, — the  term,  how- 
ever, being  understood  in  a  sense  rather  different  from  that  of 
the  Purists.  It  is  not  the  pure  and  undebased  language  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Sophocles  and  Plato,  was  the  most  perfect 
instrument  that  ever  did  convey,  or  probably  ever  will  convey, 
human  thought.  But  it  is  pure  when  judged  by  the  standard 
of  the  common  Greek  which  had  become  the  most  universal 
vehicle  of  communication  throughout  the  Eastern  world  when 
it  was  written.     It  is  an  all  but  pure  specimen  of  the  Greek  of 
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(he  degenerate  or  silver  age^  after  it  had  lost  its  earlier  glory^ 
but  before  it  had  sunk  to  its  Byzantiue  debasement.  As  to  its 
main  features  the  diction  of  the  Greek  Testament  only  shares^ 
though  it  must  be  admitted  sometimes  exaggerating^  the  defects 
^exhibited  by  a  long  and  illustrious  series  of  writers  beginning 
tvrith  Aristotle.  Its  syntax  almost  everywhere  betrays  a  loss  of 
power^  and  skilly  and  grace ;  but  never  any  actual  disdain  of 
:grammatical  principle.  It  has  forgotten  the  exquisite  precision 
4}f  the  ancients  in  the  distinction  of  tenses  and  the  use  of 
onoods ;  it  is  unconscious  of  some  of  the  finer  shades  of  differ- 
»ence  in  negative  phrases;  its  sentences  do  not  tremble  and 
ifluctuate  under  the  subtle  influence  which  the  conditional  par- 
otides diffuse  over  the  pages  of  the  supreme  artists ;  and  relations 
lof  thought  which^  in  classical  Greeks  were  expressed  by  delicate 
inflexions^  are  in  the  Testament  expressed  by  the  rougher  use  of 
prepositions.  But  most  of  these  defects  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  writers  of  the  common  dialect,  from  whose  . 
pages,  equally  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  much  of  the 
glory  of  Greek  has  faded  away.  Whatever  peculiarities  mark 
the  sacred  writers  are  only  peculiarities ;  they  are  never  viola- 
tions of  rule ;  they  are  variations  from  the  law  conducted  law- 
fully. Hence  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  on  the 
whole  the  syntax  of  the  common  Greek,  but  written  with  a 
copious  margin  of  dialectical  notes.  Its  real  and  vital  points  of 
divergence  from  classical  Greek  belong  rather  to  the  lexicon 
than  to  the  grammar. 

These  essential  peculiarities  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
beads :  such  as  spring  from  the  Jewish  element,  and  such  as 
result  from  the  perfectly  new  ideas  which  were  imported  into  it 
by  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  sacred  writers  were  Jews,  and  wrote  as  Jews.  Their  first 
allegiance  had  been  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  although  we  cau' 
never  know  to  what  extent  they  were  learned  in  the  pure  origi- 
nal. Their  own  Aramaic  mother-tongue  had  been  for  ever  con- 
secrated to  them  by  their  communion  with  the  Lord.  And, 
although  each  of  the  three  languages  had  become  sacred  by 
being  written  on  the  cross,  and  all  of  them  were  more  or  less 
familiar  to  them  by  their  current  use  in  Palestine,  yet  they 
could  never  cease  to  think  and  frame  their  thoughts  in  what 
their  people  always  delighted  to  call  the  Hebrew  tongue.  (Acts 
xxii.  2.)  St.  Paul  was  no  exception,  although  his  training  for 
the  work  of  inspiration  was  in  many  respects  different  from 
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that  of  the  rest.  His  knowledge  of  Greeks  like  thein^  was 
xnainly  derived  from  eoUoqaial  intercourse ;  and^  whatever  may 
or  may  not  have  been  his  familiarity  with  the  best  Greek 
writers,  he  likewise  '  thought  and  spoke  as  a  Jew/ — his  hand 
never  forgot  Jenisaiem.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  who  prepared 
these  men  for  their  work,  so  ordered  it  that  their  Hebraisms, 
their  Aramaisms,  their  Cilicisms, — all  the  elements  in  short 
that  they  brought  from  their  birth  and  training, — were  so  con- 
trolled by  the  supremacy  of  Greek  grammar,  that  the  result 
should  never  repel,  at  least  never  embarrass,  any  reader  in  the 
great  Greek  world  to  which  their  writings  were  to  bring  life. 
He  willed  that  the  Old  Testament  should  furnish  a  soul  for  the 
body  of  the  new  Scripture ;  He  did  not,  therefore,  raise  up  an 
order  of  writers  classically  trained,  or  overrule  the  natural  laws 
which  regulated  the  diction  of  those  whom  He  did  raise  up. 
But  He  so  conducted  their  education,  during  long  years  of 
intercourse  with  men  of  a  '  strange  speech,'  that  their  Hebrew 
soul  should  animate  a  body  which  the  Greeks  would  not  dis* 
own.  Hence  the  Hebraisms  and  Babbinisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  all  interwoven  in  an  orderly  and,  so  to  speak,  gram- 
matical manner.  They  impress  their  influence,  but  gently.  A 
careful  perusal  of  Winer  and  Green  will  show  that  the  sacred 
writers  never  violate  a  rule  needlessly,  and  always  violate  it 
according  to  rule : — if  the  preposition,  that  is,  for  example's 
sake,  displaces  the  delicate  inflexion,  the  preposition  is  the  right 
one,  and  governs  the  right  case.  They  throw  their  Hebrew 
colouring  over  the  whole,  but  it  is  no  more  than  colouring. 
Consequently  the  grammar  has  only  to  introduce  them  all,  and 
account  for  them  all,  as  regular  vaiiations.  And  so  they  appear 
in  the  excellent  Grammars  to  which  we  have  referred. 

But  we  are  further  bound  to  remark  that,  though  Plato  knew 
them  not  and  Aristotle  be  ignorant  of  them,  most  of  these 
Hebraisms  are  elements  which  add  to  the  artistic  grace  of  the 
style,  and  impart  grandeur  as  well  as  grace.  Beza  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  said,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  great  con- 
troversy, that '  they  were  not  blemishes  but  improvements ;  and 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  so  happily  expressed  in 
any  other  idiom,  or  even  sometimes  expressed  at  all,  gems  with 
which  the  Apostles  adorned  their  writings.'  Sometimes  they 
throw  a  beautiful  disguise  over  the  repulsive  nakedness  of 
the  thought ;  sometimes  they  give  a  touching  simplicity  which 
belongs  of  primitive  right  to  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  sometimes 
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they  raise  the  reader  to  the  utmost  height  of  pure  couteinpla- 
tion.  Who  does  not  feel  the  unspeakable  sublimity  of  the 
Hebraist  phraseology  in  which  St.  John  clothes  his  loftiest  and 
deepest  thoughts?  But^  not  only  in  St.  John,  everywhere  and 
in  all  the  writers,  the  sentences  which  have  become  dear  to  all 
Christian  hearts,  and  with  which  we  associate  our  profoundest 
emotions,  are  such  as  the  cold  grammarian  would  note  as 
Hebraisms.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  turns'of 
expression  which  result  from  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom 
into  grammatical  Greek  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  sen* 
tences  as  they  would  have  flowed  from  the  hand  of  Plato ;  but 
any  one  who  should  honestly  and  with  a  sound  critical  taste  set 
the  one  class  over  against  the  other,  would  be  forced  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  on  the  whole  the  Greek-Testament  diction  is  gainer 
rather  than  loser  by  its  Jewish  element. 

The  other  main  distinguishing  element  of  the  Greek-Testa- 
ment diction  is  the  body  of  new  terms  which  the  new  revelation 
introduced.  After  all  that  had  been  done  by  philosophical 
writers  to  furnish  the  Greek  vocabulary  with  abstract  and  moral  ^ 
terms,  there  was  a  large  class  which  either  had  to  be  invented 
or  sublimated  to  higher  purposes ;  and  after  all  the  passion  of  the 
dramatists  and  lyrists,  the  Christian  life  demanded  an  altogether 
new  phraseology  to  express  its  experiences.  The  Septuagiut  was 
here  very  often  at  fault.  A  whole  circle  of  the  elect  words  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  altogether  wanting  in  that  version,  or, 
if  present,  have  only  a  dim  anticipation  of  their  future  meaning. 
The  new  revelation  required  a  whole  constellation  of  new  phrases 
to  represent  to  men  the  truths  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  to 
be  the  germ  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  future  ages.  These 
words  were  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  Jew  and  Greek  might 
have  an  equal  share  in  them  :  hence  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
terms  which  we  regard  as  distinctive  of  Christian  doctrine  are 
such  as  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  might  recognise,  however 
transfigured  and  glorified  in  their  new  uses. 

So  large  is  the  number  of  words  found  nowhere  else  in  Greek 
literature,  and  so  almost  universal  is  the  Jewish  modification  in 
the  meanings  of  the  rest,  that  a  lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
is  a  first  necessity  to  the  student.  But  there  is  no  lexicon 
extant  which  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  what  such  a  work  should 
be.  The  great  dictionaries  of  Germany  are  more  like  con- 
cordances than  lexicons ;  and  the  well-known  one  of  Robinson, 
however  excellent  in  its  English  edition,  is  not  such  a  work  as 
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ought  to  keep  possession  of  this  important  domain.  The  pro«- 
mised  lexicon  of  Dr.  Scott  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance; — ■ 
but  such  books  come  no  faster  for  hasty  clamours.  Meanwhile,, 
the  student  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  quarto  concordance 
of  Bruder^  and  press  it  into  the  service  as  auxiliary  to  all  other- 
aids. 

The  two  grammars  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article  are 
too  well  known  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  these  studies,  to 
need  much  description  here.  Winer's  is  a  work  which  is  above 
criticism;  in  fact  there  are  very  few  who  are  really  com- 
petent to  criticise  it.  Some  deduction  must  be  made  from  its 
excellence  by  reason  of  its  author's  latitudinarian  theology; 
sometimes  he  makes  his  notion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  bias  his 
judgment,  as  when,  for  instance,  we  read :  '  In  regard  to  Titus 
ii.  13,  the  word  a-arfipofi  does  not  appear  to  me  a  second  predi- 
cate of  SeoVf  as  if  Christ  were  first  styled  fieya^  Oeo^  and  then 
a-ayr^p.'  My  reasons  for  taking  this  view  of  the  passage  are 
grounded  on  Paul's  teaching,'  &c.  But  the  learned  and  faithful 
translator  has  judiciously  warned  the  reader  wherever  danger 
lurks.  In  most  other  respects,  also,  the  translation  is  faultless  : 
or,  if  we  must  find  fault,  we  should  complain  only  of  the  too  scru* 
pulous  fidelity  with  which  innumerable  references  are  retained 
which  do  worse  than  encumber  the  page.  Messrs.  Clark  never 
did  a  better  service  than  when  they  gave  the  public  this  cheap 
and  yet  beautiful  edition  of  a  work  that  ought  to  be  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  student  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Mr.  Green's  work  is  equally  good  in  a  different  style.  In  this 
second  edition  he  has  thrown  more  system  into  his  work,  and 
added  many  admirable  applications  of  his  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  The  book  aims  at  a  concise  and  yet 
thorough  statement  of  the  main  points  which  mark  the  departure 
of  the  sacred  writers  from  the  classical  usage;  the  examples 
are  given  in  full,  and  thus  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance 
how  far  the  sacred  differs  from  the  classic  usage,  and  how 
far  it  is  sanctioned  by  later  writers.  We  cannot  help 
expressing  our  regret  that  Mr.  Green  has  felt  himself  obliged  to 
disparage  (practically,  though  not  avowedly)  some  of  i^he  results 
of  Middleton's  great  labours  on  the  Greek  article,  and  to 
neutralise  the  application  of  Granville  Sharp's  canon.  After  a 
very  thorough  and  very  able  series  of  disquisitions  on  every  pos- 
sibJe  use  of  the  article,  Mr.  Green  adduces  the  passages  which^ 
under  the  application  of  Sharp's  rule,  as  sustained  by  Middleton^ 
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80  triumphantly  declare  the  supreme  Deity  of  Christy  and  then 
observes :  ^  The  question  which  arises  on  those  passages,  is 
whether  the  two  terms  in  each  having  a  single  article  prefixed 
are  descriptive  of  a  single  person^  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
rendering  in  the  first  would  be,  '^  Of  our  great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ/'  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  a  view 
is  undoubtedly  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  grammar.  It  was  also 
adopted  without  hesitation  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  But  since 
there  is  also  no  absolute  bar  to  their  being  regarded  as  instances 
of  the  second  class  above  described,  so  that  the  terms,  so 
coupled,  would  be  descriptive  of  two  distinct  persons,  presented 
under  a  certain  combination,  the  former  view,  though  gram* 
matically  legitimate,  is  not  a  necessary  one.' 

Turning  to  the  'second  class'  here  referred  to,  we  find  that 
it  '  embraces  those  instances,  where  each  of  the  words,  wiiich 
are  generally,  though  not  always,  incompatible,  is  descriptive  of 
only  a  part  of  a  subject ;  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  numerically 
single,  but  is  only  viewed  as  such  by  aggregation  in  virtue  of 
some  connecting  circumstance  which,  in  the  actual  instance, 
places  its  members  in  that  light.'  Into  this  question  we  shall 
not  enter,  at  least  at  present.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that 
Bishop  Middleion  is  at  direct  variance  with  this  second  class^ 
denying  that  the  second  article  is  ever  omitted  unless  the  attri- 
butives are  in  their  nature  absolutely  incompatible.  We  would 
not  be  unduly  anxious  about  any  merely  grammatical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  faith;  but  we 
must  suggest  to  the  reader,  or  rather  the  student,  (for  none 
but  a  student  can  understand  it,)  of  the  admirable  section  on 
the  article,  that  he  should  be  sure  to  arm  himself  with  the  last 
edition  of  Middleton's  great  work. 

And  here  we  must  seize  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  about  a  book  that  has  done  more  than  any  single 
volume,  not  professedly  a  grammsur,  to  shed  light  upon  the 
grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament.  But  instead  of  any  remarks 
of  our  own,  we  shall  borrow  those  of  Mr.  Scrivener,  who,  in  his 
'  Supplement  to  the  authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,' thus  speaks :  '  On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  article  I  must 
profess  myself  a  disciple  of  Bishop  Middleton,  whose  work  has 
taught  us  more  concerning  the  use  of  this  important  little  word 
than  former  scholars  had  thought  it  possible  to  attain.  His 
treatise  is  a  perfect  model  of  close  argument  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, applied  to  the  support  of  a  most  ingenious  and  elaborate 
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not  agree  with  the  majority  of  grammarians  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  article  demonstrative^  but  pronounces  it  to 
be  the  preporitive  relative  pronoun^  &c.  Now^  although  this 
definition  is  far  less  simple  than  that  of  the  great  body  of  critics^ 
and  though  the  direct  evidence  urged  in  its  behalf  may  be  slight 
and  precarious,  it  is  difficult  to  study  the  beautiful  process  of 
analytical  reasoning  by  which  its  author  deduces  from  it  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  use  of  the  article^  without  feeling  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  theory  which  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  so  large  a  body  of  philological  facts  cannot  be  entirely  false. 
8tillj  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Bishop  Middleton^s  volume  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  its  value  as  a  practical  guide  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  correctness  of  his  hypothesis/  * 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  examine  Mr.  Green's 
grammar  in  detail :  our  purpose  is  rather  to  recommend  others 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  a  book  which^  after  repeated  reading,  we  must 
speak  of  in  the  highest  terms.  It  is  not  so  much  a  grammar,  ais 
an  appendix  to  the  Greek  syntax,  applying  it  to  the  Testament ; 
or  rather  a  comparative  syntax  of  classical  and  New-Testament 
Greek.  Its  definitions  are  good,  though  not  clear :  a  paradox 
which  nothing  but  a  close  study  of  them  will  solve.  The  student 
will  find  himself  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  who 
shows  his  skill  in  making  everything  subordinate  to  the  one 
object  of  sharply  defining  what  are  the  real  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek-Testament  diction.  The  whole  subject  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  is  handled  in  a  very  original  manner ;  and  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  the  Aorists  and  Perfects  are  freed  from  much 
of  the  mist  which  hangs  about  them,  and  which  even  Winer  has 
more  or  less  fafled  to  dispel.  In  this  field  of  Greek-Testament 
usage,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  hypothetical  clauses,  the  nega- 
tive particles,  and  the  prepositions,  Mr.  Green  has  abundantly 
shown — without  seeming  unduly  anxious  to  show — that  the 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  appropriating  as  a  note  of  oar  own  one  of  Scrirener'a 
notes,  in  which  he  deals  with  Moses  Stuart's  '  iiints  and  Cantions  respecting  the  Greek 
Article/  It  will  partly  excuse  our  making  no  allusion  to  Stuart's  well-known  grammar. 
'  To  name  but  one  instance  of  this  gentleman's  fitness  for  compiling  grammars  of  the 
New-Testament  dialect,  will  it  be  credited  that  he  is  peqilexed  at  the  very  common 
construction  of  raiofuu  with  a  participle  ?  At  least,  the  following  is  his  vhoU  note  on 
lleb.  X.  2 :  "  *E»«i  oIk  hy  hroAcwro  vpo<r^p6fjL«ifeu :  *  for  otherwise,  ».  e^  if  the 
sacrifices  could  ha?e  perfected  those  who  presented  them,  would  not  the  offerings  have 
ceased  ?'  To  irpoa<pfp6fifvcu  most  critics  subjoin  €tyai  understood  [it  would  be  worth 
while  to  know  what  critics,  since  the  days  of  poor  Lambert  Bos],  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  infinitive  trpoir^ptaeai,  rendering  the  phrase  thus:  'They  (».  e.,  the 
sacrifices)  had  ceased  to  be  offered.'  The  sense  of  the  phrase,  thus  explained,  is  the 
sanac  as  I  hare  given  to  it.     But  Tpotr^p6fi€tm  i9wriat)  hrtobvwro  seems  to  mc  more 
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sacred  writers  have  retained  in  the  service  of  inspiration  most  if 
not  all  of  those  subtle  elements  of  precision  and  power  which 
the  Greek  language  retained  in  their  day. 

But^  after  all^  these  works  are  only  treatises  on  the  grammar 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  supplements  humbly  waiting  on  the 
classical  grammars.  And  the  question  rises  to  our  mind  whether 
the  holy  volume  does  not  demand  a  complete  and  fully  furnished 
grammar  of  its  own — exhaustive  in  all  its  parts.  The  ideal  of 
such  a  work  often  rises  before  our  imagination :  a  work,  namely, 
that  should  make  the  Greek  of  the  Testament  its  material,  as 
if  no  other  Greek  existed ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  should  invert 
the  usual  order,  and  make  all  classical  usage  illustrative  and 
supplementary.  Such  a  work  would  contain,  also,  what  has 
never  yet  been  attempted,  an  exhibition  of  the  varieties  which 
distinguish  the  sacred  writers  themselves  from  each  other — a 
comparative  view  of  the  dialectical  differences,  so  to  speak, 
between  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  shades  of  the  Hebraic 
colouring  from  St.  Matthew  and  the  Apocalypse  down  to  the 
two  prefaces  of  St.  Luke.  Such  a  complete  and  independent 
grammar  would  be  no  more  than  a  befitting  tribute  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Book  that  rules  or  is  to  rule  all  human  thought ; 
it  would  be  no  dishonour  to  the  other,  secular  majesty  of  the 
older  Greek ;  and  it  would  tend  very  much  to  smooth  the  pro- 
gress of  many  poor  students  to  whom  the  classics  are  by  Provi- 
dence  interdicted,  but  who  would  fain  consecrate  what  leisure 
they  have  to  the  study  of  the  very  words  of  the  last  revelation. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Green's  volume  derives  much  of  its  value 
from  the  application  of  its  grammatical  canons  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament.  And  this  leads  us,  or  would  lead 
us  if  space  permitted,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  third 
department  of  Greek-Testament  literature,  its  exegesis,  as 
bearing  happy  testimony  to  the  same  sound  and  healthy  progress 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  other  two  departments.  These 
remarks,  however,  must  be  deferred ;  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  illustration  from  our  modern  contemporaries.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that,  in  Ellicott's  words,  '  theologians  are  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  the  time  for  compiled  commentaries  is  passing 
away,'  and  the  expositions  which  guide  the  great  bulk  of  students 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  grammar  of  the 
original.  Commentaries  doubtless  there  are,  or  if  there  are  not 
there  might  be,  which  should  suflSce  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
human  commentary  to  the  unlearned.  Indeed,  the  supreme 
«M-»^»^  ^c  i^> : x^ .^4.:^«.  .».^*,i4l  l^A  on  o-rnnfiition  of 
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Scripture  oontaining  all  the  results  of  learning  without  any 
appeal  whaterer  to  the  original.  But^  pending  that  great 
achierement  for  the  masses,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that 
students  may  read  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  with 
such  helps  as  the  commentaries  of  EUicott,  Alford,  Yaughan, 
Webster,  and  others.  Whatever  theological  prepossessions  such 
expositors  may  bring  to  their  text,  and  whatever  errors  they  may 
impose  upon  it,  at  least  they  aim  at  laying  bare  to  their  readers 
all  the  niceties  of  its  construction ;  and  we  do  not  run  much 
hazard  in  saying  that  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases  a  precise  and 
satisfying  appreciation  of  the  writer's  phrase  cannot  be  obtained 
but  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  grammatical  rule  that 
moulded  it. 

But  we  must,  for  completeness'  sake,  specify  some  one  work  at 
least  which  illustrates  our  subject.  And  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  single  out  the  Commentary  which  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Wilkinson  have  recently  completed.  In  the  preface  of  the 
first  volume,  published  seven  years  ago,  the  following  observa- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  writer's  plan  of  applying  grammar  to 
exposition : — '  In  connexion  with  the  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  thought  it  important  to  adduce  analogous  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  the  same  words  are  employed  by  classical  writers. 
Several  of  these  expressions,  which  have  been  very  improperly 
branded  as  Hellenistic,  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  strictest 
accordance  with  authors  of  the  highest  repute.  Gregory 
Martin,  the  Romish  oppugner  of  the  English  Translations  of  the 
Bible  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  objected  to  Beza 
and  others,  that  they  supported  their  translations  by  appealing 
to  the  use  of  words  in  profane  writers,  and  that  they  rejected 
the  ecclesiastical  use  of  words  as  adopted  by  the  Fathers.  To  this 
Fulke  replied,  "  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  to  know  the 
proper  or  diverse  signification  of  words,  than  out  of  ancient 
writers,  though  they  be  never  so  profane,  who  used  the  words 
most  indifferently  in  respect  of  our  controversies,  of  which  they 
were  altogether  ignorant."  Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have 
invariably  consulted  the  Lexicon  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  have 
pointed  out  how  naturally  the  particular  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  passage  under  consideration  flows  from  its  general  and 
ordinary  use  in  classical  authors.  The  results  thus  obtained 
have  in  some  instances  been  quite  startling  to  our  own  minds, 
as  evincing  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  degenerate  Hellenists  have  set  at  nought  classical  propriety. 
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which  illustrate  the  sacred  text^  either  in  language  or  in  senti- 
ment. We  have  usually  selected  these  from  such  works  as  the 
student  will  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  reading ; 
and  we  hope  we  have  not  presented  so  many  as  to  be  deemed  an 
encumbrance,  or  to  be  passed  over  as  superfluous/ 

This  passage  we  have  quoted,  partly  for  its  bearing  on  our 
previous  remarks,  and  partly  that  the  reader  may  know  what  to 
expect  in  this  Commentary.  It  seems  to  us  the  best  exposition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  combining  grammar  and  exegesis :  at 
least  there  is  none  that  we  can  recommend  within  the  same 
compass,  and  equally  attainable  by  the  poor  student.  It  has 
precisely  the  amount  of  grammatical  detail  that  such  a  book 
should  have;  while  as  an  exposition  it  comes  nearer  to  our 
idea  of  orthodoxy  than  any  complete  work  on  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment which  our  language  contains. 

We  are  not  writing  for  the  learned,  or  for  those  to  whom  the 
Greek  Testament  is  becoming  daily  as  familiar  as  the  English, 
or  perhaps  more  familiar.  We  have  had  in  view  a  lai^e  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  young  students,  many  of  them 
also  teachers,  of  Scripture,  who  are  toiling  on  their  way  to  a 
fair  practical  acquaintance  with  its  original  language.  And  we 
would  recommend  to  them — but  that  is  a  faint  word,  we  would 
urge  upon  them — to  make  their  Greek  Testament  a  daily  and 
fervent  study,  with  the  help  of  the  books  we  have  been  recom- 
mending. In  this  matter  it  is  our  conviction — many  a  sagacious 
proverb  notwithstanding — that  a  slight  touch  of  presumption 
does  no  harm,  and  that  a  little  learning  is  not  so  dangerous  a 
thing.  It  does  not  require  the  critic's  acumen  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  his  criticism ;  it  does  not  require  the  expositor's  learn- 
ing to  feel  the  force  of  his  argument  from  the  grammatical 
structure.  We  can  see  and  feel,  when  pointed  out  to  us,  what 
we  could  never  discover  or  perceive  for  ourselves.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  than  patient,  plodding  industry  in  the  use  of 
these  helps.  Let  the  young  student  have  his  broad-margined 
Greek  Testaments  always  at  hand, — in  one  of  them  inserting 
notes  purely  grammatical,  in  another  notes  purely  exegetical,— 
we  dare  not  add,  in  a  third  notes  purely  critical ;  let  him  spend 
an  occasional  hour  in  ti*acking,  with  Bruder's  help,  a  word  or  a 
root  through  its  way  of  Ught  up  and  down  the  Testament;  let 
him,  above  all,  accustom  himself  to  verify  what  he  reads,  and 
thus  make  his  copy  of  the  Book  itself  familiar ; — and,  with  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  once  called  His  ministers  'scribes,'  he  will 
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Art.  X. — TTie  Mission  and  Extension  of  the  Church  at 
Home,  considered  in  Eight  Lectures.  By  John  Sandford^ 
B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry.  London :  Longmans.  1862. 
(Being  the  '  Bampton  LectureA '  for  1861.) 

The  publication  in  1854  of  the  returns  of  the  Census  for 
Religious  Worship  inaugurated  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England.  One  of  the  earliest  results  of  this  pub- 
lication was  Dr.  Wordsworth's  eloquent  and  elaborate  work 
'  On  Religious  Restoration  in  England/ — '  a  Series  of  Sermons 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  Boyle  Lecture/  (in 
1854.)  Since  then^  the  same  general  subject  has  been  kept 
constantly  before  the  public.  Sermons  and  pamphlets  in  great 
abundance  have  continued  to  issue  from  the  press.  Dr.  Words- 
worthy  especially^  has  not  ceased  to  press  his  views  by  all  avail* 
able  methods ;  his  letter  to  Lord  Dungannon  being  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  known  of  the  minor  publications  which  the  dis- 
cussion has  called  forth.  Bishops  and  leading  statesmen^  at 
diocesan  meetings  and  elsewhere^  have  dilated  on  the 
evils  complained  of^  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  order  to 
the  remedy  of  those  evils^  the  claims^  the  capabilities^  and 
the  duties  of  the  Church  of  England^  the  plans  and  methods 
by  which  its  efficiency  may  be  augmented  and  its  supre- 
macy secured.  Convocation  lias  in  the  interval — at  least 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury — become  a  real  power;  and 
many  proposals  and  discussions  relating  to  the  general  subject 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  both  the  Houses.  And,  finally, 
the  vital  and  commanding  importance  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  is  signalised  by  the  call  of  Archdeacon  Sand- 
ford,  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  whole  Church, 
to  '  the  Mission  and  Extension  of  the  Church  at  Home/ 

During  the  past  autumn,  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  High  Wycombe,  on  occasion  of  a  Meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Augmentation  of  Small  Benefices  in  the 
Diocescof  Oxford,  attracted  general  attention,  and  called  forth 
the  comments  of  the  public  press.  A  former  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's,  relating  to  church  matters,  is  quoted,  at  consider- 
able length,  and  with  commendation,  by  Mr.  Sandford,  in  the 
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volume  before  us;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  brilliant 
statesman  in  return  has  carefully  studied  the  Archdeacon's  Lec- 
tures. In  fact^  the  measures  which  he  recommends  as  remedies 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Church  of  England  are  an  epitome  of 
what  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sandford  with  the  same  view.  To 
quote  an  article  in  the  Times  for  November  3rd,  Mr.  Disraeli 
'  offers  five  remedies :  The  Church  is  to  obtain  a  command  ovec 
popular  education ;  the  Episcopate  is  to  be  increased ;  the  *^  lay- 
elemenf  is  to  be  developed  and  organized;  the  parochial 
system  is  to  be  strengthened ;  and  the  clergy  are  to  be  made 
more  eflBcient.'  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  pith  of  Archdeacon 
Sandford's  recommendations. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  is  one  which  will  well  repay 
a  somewhat  detailed  examination.  Its  frank  confessions  are 
always  instructive,  and  sometimes  piquant ;  its  notes  are  fiill  of 
interesting  evidence  as  to  the  prevailing  spirit  and  the  present 
projects  of  Churchmen;  the  character,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  views,  of  the  Lecturer  himself  come  clearly  out 
in  his  writing,  and  are  deserving  of  attention  and  remark. 

To  begin  with  the  Lecturer  himself:  Mr.  Sandford  belongs 
to  a  class  of  clergy  of  whom  we  imagine  not  a  large  number 
now  survive.  We  presume  that,  although  a  dignitary  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  is  himself  a  native  of  Scotland, — pro- 
bably of  the  Scottish  border.  His  Lectures  are  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  his  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  dis- 
tinguished scholar  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Erskine  Douglas  Sandford,  late  Sheriff  of  Galloway.  It  is  forty 
years  since  Mr.  Sandford  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  active  parish 
clergyman,  has  sustained  the  office  of  examining  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  had 
official  charge  of  the  important  archdeaconry  of  Coventry.  He 
is  a  man  of  business,  of  experience,  and  of  energy.  Most  care- 
fully, however,  does  he  disclaim  the  character  of  a  speculative 
philosopher  or  theologian.  '  My  subject,'  he  says  at  the  dose 
of  his  last  Lecture,  'has  led  me  to  speak  chiefly  of  the  Church's 
active  life.  It  indeed  best  became  me  to  handle  topics  with 
which  I  am  myself  familiar.  But  am  I  therefore  unmindftil  of 
the  labours  of  men  of  more  sedentary  lives  and  recondite  pur*^ 
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Buits?'  &c.  (P.  219.)  And  he  prefaces  his  discussions  by  this 
modest  sentence^  'Had  any  course  of  Lectures  addressed  to 
what  may  be  deemed  by  some  the  more  immediate  necessities 
of  academic  t)iought  been  before  the  electors^  it  would  not  have 
been  my  privilege  to  address  you  to-day/  (P,  3.)  Now  we  have 
no  doubt  that^  as  Mr.  Sandford  is  evidently  a  xoaB  of  high  and 
honourable  principles^  so  he  is  a  modest  man ;  and  therefore  we 
would  not  put  to  an  improper  use  such  candid  admissions  as 
these.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Archdeacon  is  a  divine  of 
some  learnings  and  that  he  was  fairly  competent  to  the  duties 
of  examining  chaplain  so  long  as  he  held  that  office.  At  the 
same  time^  no  one  can  carefully  read  this  volume  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that^  although  the  author  must  of 
necessity  have  written  very  much^  he  is  no  master  of  style. 
His  writing  is  not  ineffective^  and  at  times  approaches  elo- 
quence; it  is  always  manly^  unpretending^  unaffected,  and 
thoroughly  earnest :  but  the  craft  of  English  composition  has 
evidently  not  been  a  cherished  study  with  him.  Doubtless  his 
useful^  busy  life  has  held  him  otherwise  engaged, — perhaps, 
much  better  engaged, — than  in  building  up  sentences  and 
balancing  periods,  although  that,  too,  in  its  place  and  for  right 
ends  is,  to  those  who  have  the  vocation,  a  noble  and  truly 
useful  business.  As  a  specimen,  however,  of  the  earnest,  un- 
finished  onwardness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his  thoughts, — of 
the  substantial  interest  and  power,  and  yet  the  defect  of  art  and 
mastery,  which  characterizes  his  writing, — let  us  transcribe  one 
passage. 

'  That  any  right-minded  man  can  contemplate  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious Btate  of  thii  country  without  serious  misgiviogB,  is  neit  to 
impossible.  The  national  standard  and  practice  so  often  at  variance 
with  Scripture — the  multiform  shapes  of  misbelief  and  infidelity, 
which  among  us  no  longer  seek  the  shade,  but  court  observation — 
the  discontent  and  socialism  of  large  and  banded  masses  of  our 
operatives — the  flagrant  and  unblushing  vioe  and  intemperance  of 
our  streets — the  inadequate  influence  exercised  by  the  Church 
over  the  bulk  of  the  people — the  numerous  separatists  fi-om  its  fold — 
added  to  which,  the  attitude  of  hostility  which  many  of  these  have 
recently  assumed;  above  all,  the  feuds  and  divisions  within  the 
Church  itself — what  Christian  man  can  view  these  things  without 
great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart !  * — ^Page  6. 

Mr.  Sandford's  ecclesiastical  and  theological  tenets  are  such 
AS  might  be  expected  from  what  we  have  already  stated.     He  is 
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a  practical  English  High- Churchman^  without  any  special 
superstitions^  any  subtleties^  or  any  eccentricities;  and  lie 
believes  strongly  and  generously  in  the  Church  and  Churchmen^ 
as  such.  He  appears  to  take  little  heed  of  the  varieties  of 
Church-schools^  and  to  understand  nothing  whatever  of  the 
tendencies  and  perils  of  philosophical  heresy.  Henry  of  Exeter, 
the  Dean  of  Chichester,  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
and  even  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  seem  to  be  quoted  by  him  with 
equal  cordiality,  and  equally  without  exception  or  caveat. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sandford  himself  is  both  orthodox  and 
high.  He  accepts  fiiUy  what  he  states  to  be  the  unquestionable 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  that '  our  Bishops  are  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles ;  that  our  Priests  are  the  representatives  of  those 
on  whom  any  of  the  Twelve  laid  holy  hands ; '  and  '  that  our 
Deacons  exercise  an  office  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
the  earliest  Seven '  I  He  maintains  that,  in  Ordination  and 
the  Sacraments,  the  Bishops  and  *  Priests '  (so-called)  are  the 
official  and  personal  channels  of  grace  to  '  priests '  and  people ; 
that  the  '  blessings  they  dispense  are  real,  though  they  may 
not  themselves  partake  of  them ; '  and  that  the  prophetic  com- 
mission and  authority  invesits  them  each  and  all.  (P.  26.)  He 
teaches  that  'baptism  is  the  bath  and  grave  of  sin,  in  which 
the  soul  is  both  cleansed  and  vivified,  and  through  the  Holy 
Ohost  participates  in  Christ's  atoning  blood  and  resurrection 
power.'  (P.  26.) 

Our  high  ecclesiastic  further  r^ards  with  the  gravest  dis-* 
satis&ction  the  ecclesiastico-political  legislation  of  modem 
times.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  'our  legLslature  has  rightly 
abolished  tests  which,  to  create  civil  disabilities,  pro&ned  a 
sacrament,  and  were  practically  an  outrage  on  religion.'  But 
he  regards  the  enactment  J)y  which  it  is  required  that  all 
infants  must,  within  a  certain  time  after  their  birth,  be 
registered  by  the  BiCgistrar  of  the  District,  as  a  measure  the 
effect  of  which  is  *  to  supplant  Baptism  by  an  act  of  B.egistra- 
tion.'  The  inference  is,  that  he  would  have  baptism  of  infanta 
made  compulsory,  as  indeed  it  formerly  was ;  or  that  he  would 
leave  the  k^lature  without  the  means  of  aacertainin^  the 
number  and  the  dates  of  births  in  the  country.  To  be  consis* 
tent,  Mr.  Sandford  would  need  to  go  back  to  those  *  ages  of 
fiutb,'  or  at  any  rate  to  those  following  ages  of  a  despotic  and 
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Erastian  state-churchism^  when  the  children  of  all  parents  were 
required,  under  severe  penalties,  to  be  brought  to  the  parish 
clergyman  for  baptism.  This  is  still  the  case  in  Romish  and  in 
Lutheran  countries.  But  surely  this  also  is  'to  profane  a 
sacrament/  and  is  practically  '  an  outrage  to  religion/ 

His  high  and  most  orthodox  Anglicanism  is  yet  farther 
signalised  by  his  having  persuaded  himself  that  'a  society 
similarly  organized'  with  the  Church  of  England,  '  with  like 
creed  and  like  polity,  existed  in  these  realms  at  a  date  coeval 
with  the  Apostles/  (P.  40.) 

He  maintains,  moreover,  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  in 
time-honoured  formula,  that '  the  Church  has  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  faith,'  (p.  48,)  a  proposition  which  (he  does  not 
appear  to  see)  is  in  one  sense  a  mere  truism,  or  very  little 
better,  as  true  at  any  rate  of  the  Moravian,  the  Presbyterian,  or 
the  Methodist,  Church,  or  even  of  a  separate  Congregational 
Church,  as  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England;  while,  in  any 
larger  and  loftier  sense,  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  daim 
of  spiritual  and  quasi-Popish  despotism,  such  as  it  is  suicidal 
in  the  '  Beformed  Church  of  England '  to  assert. 

He  holds  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  must  be 
'according  to  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  and  catholic  sense,' 
(p.  48,)  and  acknowledges  as  the  standard  of  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  perfection  '  the  consent  and  practice  of  the  Church 
catholic  in  its  primitive  purity,'  (p.  60,)  as  ascertained  from  the 
early  patristic  writings; — not  seeming  to  have  recognised 
the  fact,  80  largely  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  hitherto 
unanswered  work  on  'Ancient  Christianity,'  that  the  earlier 
body  of  patristic  writings,  later  than  the  apostolic  age,  is  full 
of  the  evidences  of  existing,  allowed,  and  progressive  diversities, 
errors,  and  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

He  finds  the  '  hermeneutical  tradition  of  the  English  Church ' 
in  the  Liturgy  and  Prayer-Book.  This  was  his  answer — ^he 
really  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  conclusive 
and  triumphant  answer — to  the  question  on  this  point  not 
long  since  '  proposed  to  himself  in  a  tone  of  triumph  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican.'  (P.  60.)  He  is  evidently  blind  to 
the  truth,  which  is  yet  so  obvious,  that  if  the  Church  of 
England  takes  up,  in  the  way  of  ofience  or  defence,  that 
sword  of  '  tradition,'  it  cannot  fail  to  perish  by  the  self-same 
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sword,  wrested  out  of  its  hands  and  turned  against  itself  by 
the  elder  and  more  consistent  hierarchy  of  Borne.  Tradition  is 
doubtless  a  most  important  witness ;  rightly  cross-examined^ — 
for  its  utterances  are  manifold  and  not  seldom  contradictory, — 
it  may  throw  light  on  many  perplexing  points,  and  even  afford 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  some  important  matters ;  but  tradi- 
tion exalted  into  an  authoritative  interpreter  cannot  fail  utterly 
to  confound  and  mislead. 

Mr.  Sandford,  good  Churchman  as  he  is,  and  notwithstanding 
much  personal  liberality  of  feeling,  and  no  doubt  a  perfect' 
gentlemanliness  and  courtesy  of  behaviour  towards  Noncon- 
formists, has  a  pious  horror  of  *  Dissent,'  which  he  appears  to 
consider  the  sorest  of  existing  evils^  and  as  including  all  evils 
in  one..  He  of  course  identifies  dissent  and  schism,  according  to 
the  '  tradition  of  the  elders '  which,  all  scholars  must  surely 
admit,  ^  makes  void '  the  actual  texts  of  Holy  Writ,  jusdy  inter- 
preted. And  he  stands  in  amazement,  if  not  in  alarm,  at  that 
'spurious  charity'  which  'goes  so  far  as  to  demand  that  we 
should  not  pray  against  it^  that  the  word  ''  schism''  should  be 
expunged  from  our  Liturgy.'  (P.  70.)  Surely  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  dignitaries  as  Archdeacon  Sandford 
do  not  perceive  that  the  right  reason  for  retaining  that  most 
excellent  petition  in  the  Liturgy  is  nol^  that  it  is  fitting  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  Dissenting 
sects,  but  that  the  afflictive  'schisms'  within  that  Church 
itself,  the  discord  which  tortures  its  own  vitals,  are  indeed  a 
sore  evil,  from  which  all  its  faithful  members  may  well  pray  to 
be  delivered. 

But,  as  befits  his  school^ — though  this  be  not  the  very 
highest  '  Anglican '  school,  and  has  but  imperfect  sympathy 
with 'ritualist  and  semi-Romanist  follies  or  superstitions, — Arch- 
deacon Sandford  looks  upon  Dissent  as  much  more  radically 
and  essentially  evil  than  Popery. 

*  How — it  may  be  asked — has  Eomanism  stood  its  ground  for  so 
many  centuries,  snd  held  its  sway  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
Christendom,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  oorruptions,  and  transparent 
impostures?  And  how,  though  the  marks  of  decrepitude  and  the 
tokens  of  decay  are  upon  it,  does  it  seem  still  to  renew  its  youth,  and 
recruit  its  strength?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  a  branch  of  Christ's 
Church,  though  a  recreant  and  a  fallen  one  P 

'  And  why  is  it,  that  forms  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  never  per- 
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xnanentlj  thrive :  that  the  society  which  boasts  of  a  Watts  and  a 
Doddridge,  and  other  enunent  names,  has  in  so  many  instances 
decayed  and  died  out,  or  become  Unitarian  r* — but  that  the  very 
principle  in  which  Dissent  originates  involves  its  disruption  and 
extinction. 

'  Again,  why  is  it  that  the  successive  assaults  that  have  been  made 
on  the  Church  of  England  seem  only  to  rectify  and  consolidate  it  ? 
— ^but  because  these  show  where  it  has  failed, — and  thus  serve  to 
resuscitate  some  dormant  grace  or  latent  principle,  and  cause  it  to 
bring  forth  from  its  spiritual  armoury  and  furbish  some  weapons  that 
have  been  allowed  to  rust.' — Pp.  201,  202. 

The  parallel  with  Popexy,  into  which  the  Lecturer  has  in 
this  extract  inadvertently  brought  his  own  Church,  does  not 
to  Q8  at  least  appear  to  reflect  much  honour  on  that  Church. 
Bat  we  would  point  attention  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
Dissent — merely  and  abstractedly  as  Dissent — ^is  brought  into 
contrast  with  Rome  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Yet,  in 
what  did  his  own  Church  originate  but  in  Dissent,  Dissent 
from  Borne  7  Whether  Dissent  be  wrong  or  right,  schismatic 
and  evil  or  the  expression  of  self-sacrificing  truth  and  right- 
eousness, depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  To  assert  that 
'the  very  principle  in  which  Dissent  originates  involves  its 
disruption  and  extinction,'  as  it  is  here  asserted  without  any 
guard  or  qualification,  is  perilous  folly  on  the  part  of  an 
English  Churchman,  is  to  put  a  trenchant  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romanist  adversary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dissent,  in  the  general  sense  in  which 
Archdeacon  Sandford  uses  the  term,  as  equivalent  with  Non- 
conformity, originated  in  a  conscientious  and  righteous  resist- 
ance to  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Is  such  a  principle  of  action 
one  which  of  necessity  involves  '  disruption  and  extinction  ? ' 

It  is,  at  the  least,  singularly  premature,  in  the  face  of  the 
results  of  the  religious  census,  to  say  that  'dissent' — ^that 
'  forms  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  ' — can  never  permanently 
thrive.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  immense  strides 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Congregational  Dissenters  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  For  our  own  part, 
indeed,  we  are  persuaded  (as  are  many  besides  Binney  and 
Spurgeon  among  Congregationalists  themselves)  that  the  isola- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Churches  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  a 
great  cause  of  weakness  to  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  as 
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regards  doctrine,  moral  power,  and  denominational  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  in  all  our  large  towns,  Congregational 
Independency  holds  a  position  of  great  influence;  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  power  in  this  country  is  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  As 
respects  doctrinal  heresy,  moreover,  the  Church  of  England 
has  no  advantage  over  Dissent.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
Presbyterianism  of  1662  has  languished  into  feebleness,  and 
also,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  into  heresy.  Still  Dissent  in 
general  has  but  partaken  of  the  same  influences  which  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  age  which 
saw  a  Clarke,  a  Conyers,  a  Middleton,  and  a  Hoadley  in  the 
Established  Church,  nurtured  the  Socinianism  of  Priestley,  and 
gave  his  early  training  to  Belsham.  The  evangelical  revival 
which  has  visited  the  Church  of  England  within  the  last  forty 
years,  took  firm  hold,  at  an  earlier  period,  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches ;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  Dissenting  Clergy 
and  Churches,  as  a  whole,  have  been  eminently  orthodox  and 
evangelical.  Surely  the  Archdeacon,  remembering  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  beware  of  claiming  orthodoxy  as  the  insepara- 
ble heritage  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  stigmatizing 
Dissent  as  of  necessity  tending  to  heresy. 

It  appears  from  the  Archdeacon^s  style  of  argument  and 
remark,  not  only  that  he  regards  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a 
'  branch  of  Christ's  Church,'  although  a  '  recreanf  and  fallen 
one,'  but  that  he  does  not  admit  the  various  denominations  of 
'Protestant  Nonconformity'  to  be  in  any  sense  branches  of 
Christ's  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  this,  of  the 
exalted  Anglicanism  of  the  Lecturer. 

We  hardly  know,  judging  from  an  indication  here  and  there, 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Sandford  intends  to  include  Methodism,  as 
undoubtedly  it  should  be  included,  among  '  the  forms  of  Pro- 
testant Nonconformity.'  Surely  he  wiU  not  deny  that  Method- 
ism, at  any  rate,  has  '  thriven '  during  the  last  century ;  or  that 
its  progress,  all  things  considered,  has  been  greater  since  its 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England  than  it  was  previously. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  indeed,  have  always  and  rightly 
objected  to  be  called  Dissenters.  Their  organization  did  not 
originate  in  Dissent;  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  had 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  part  of  their  pecnliar  and 
essential  economy  as  Methodists.     Methodism  went  forth  from 
the  tents  of  the  Mother-Church,  because  it  was,  in  fact,  driven 
forth.    The  Church  of  England  counted  Methodism  as  a  Hagar, 
and  thrust  her  out  into  the  wilderness  with  her  sons.     If  these 
have  not  proved  to  be  as  Ishmael,  but  have  rather  been  blessed 
and  led  into  settled  possessions  like  the  children  of  Israel,  this 
has  been  through  the  good  hand  of  Crod  which  has  been  upon 
them  for  good.     Yet  Mr.  Sandford^  unmindful  as  are  nearly  all 
of  his  Church-— or  else,  which  were  strange  to  suppose^  igno- 
rant— of  the  part,  not  of  a  mother,  but  of  a  harsh  stepmother 
{injusta  noverca),  which  the  Church  of  England  played  towards 
Methodism^  complains  mournfully  of  the  'separate  and  rival 
altars  raised  by  the  followers  of  John  Wesley;'  (p.  11 ;)  com- 
plains of  *  separate  altars '  set  up  by  those  who^  coming  humbly 
to  the  'altars'  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  repulsed  from 
them  in  crowds,  often  by  '  priests '  no  better  than  the  sons  of 
Eli.     It  is  certain,  indeed,  that^  even  though  the  Methodists 
had  been  treated  with  a  wise  and  politic  generosity  and  kindli- 
ness, their  organization  could  not  always  have  remained  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  the  connexion  was  too  formal^  there 
was  no  community  of  genius  and  life^  and  the  new  outgrowth 
was  far  too  large  and  ponderous  to  be  retained  by  a  tie  so  slight 
and  artificial.     It  is  certain  also  that  those  earnest  and  often 
eloquent  men, — men,  for  the  most  part,  superior  in  theological 
attainment*  to  the  parish  clergy, — who  acted  as  the  preachers 
and  spiritual  shepherds  of  the  Methodist  people,  could  not  have 
been  always   withheld  from   '  ministering  at  the  altar,'   as  a 
Churchman  might  say; — ^from  completing  their  pastoral  cha- 
racter and  functions  by  assuming  their  obvious  right  to  admi- 
nister to  their  flocks  the  Christian  sacraments. 

Nevertheless,  at  certain  points,  Mr.  Sandford's  personal  can- 
dour and  liberality  of  character  get  the  better  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal prejudices.  It  is  not  much  to  say,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
discriminate  him  from  the  genuine  Tractarian  school,  that  he 
recognises  the  true,  though  (as  he  conceives)  incomplete,  church 
character  of  the  Continental  Protestant  Churches.  '  It  is  one 
thing/  he  says,  'to  unchurch  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
another  to  uphold  our  true  position.'  (P.  48.)     Although  he 
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thinks  it  his  duty,  when  comparing  his  own  Church  with  others 
in  this  country,  to  speak  of  '  the  Church  and  the  Sects,'  yet  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit,  in  manifest  reference  to  the  era  which 
culminated  in  1662,  that  '  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  one  (party),  or  the  narrowmindedness 
and  contumacy  of  the  oth^r,  was  most  to  be  deplored/  Though 
not  ourselves  prepared  to  admit  the  contumacy  of  Baxter  and 
his  friends,  we  mark  some  spirit  of  candour  and  concession  in 
this  passage.  Moreover,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Binney's 
interesting  and  suggestive  volume  on  Church-Life  in  Australia, 
he  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms  of  '  admiration,'  and  designates 
Mr.  Binney  an  '  eminent  Nonconformist  divine.'  (P.  10.) 

As  respects  his  own  Church  and  the  differences  of  opinion 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  forms,  which  are  found  within  it,  Mr. 
Sandford  is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  favour  of  a  large  and 
tolerant  comprehension.  '  The  necessary  conditions  are.  Truths 
Comprehension,  Charity.  Its  tests  and  formulas  of  doctrine 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  few  and  simple,  laying  traps  for  none, 
excluding  none  who  do  not  perversely  exclude  themselves. 
Otherwise,  the  Church  becomes  a  sect.'  (P.  53.)  This  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  our  High-Churchman  refers  (in  a  note) 
to  Mr.  Maurice's  remarks,  in  his  '  important  work,  entitled.  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,^  '  Important  work,'  indeed ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Sandford  does  not  understand  what  is  its  true 
import,  and  wherein  consists  its  importance.*  Moreover,  the 
'  Charity '  of  Mr.  Sandford  is  not  of  such  a  quality  as  to  enable 
him  to  love  Nonconformists  any  otherwise  than  as  erring 
and  contumacious,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously  erring,  sub- 
jects, of  his  own  queenly  Church.  Even  Dr.  Wordsworth  admits 
that  Nonconformists,  though  unhappily  in  a  state  of  schism, 
may  yet  be  children  of  God,  and  spiritual  members  of  Christ, 
claiming  all  such  as  real,  though  not  willing,  members  of  the 
apostolic  Church  of  England — the  only  possible  Church  of  this 
country.    Mr.  Sandford,  we  apprehend,  substantially  agrees  in 


*  We  Dotire,  too,  that  the  able  reviewer  in  the  (Quarterly  for  October  hut,  on  Efsays 
and  Reviews,  is  fairly  baffled  by  Mr.  Maurice's  doctrine  as  to  the  Articles  and  their 
subscribers.  Let  him  read  Mr.  Maurice's  tract,  Suhseription  no  Bondage,  and  master 
his  doctrine  of  ideas  as  applied  to  theology,  and  he  will  understand  the  Maorician 
word-juggling. 
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this,  as  in  most  things,  with  his  abler  and  more  learned  brother 
of  Westminster,  Canon  Wordsworth. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Sandford  looks  with  great  and  natural 
repugnance  upon  the  strifes  and  diversions  which  disturb  and 
rend  his  own  Church.  '  Nothing,'  he  insists,  '  can  justify  the 
jealousies,  the  party  names,  the  separate  interests,  which 
embroil  and  divide  Churchmen.  Those  parti-coloured  banners 
under  which  silly  men  and  women  range  themselves, — ^those 
criminations  which  they  bandy  to  and  fro, — their  jubilations 
at  the  preference  and  preponderance  of  their  own  cUque, — ^the 
readiness  with  which  they  receive  and  propagate  reports  injurious 
to  those  who  differ  from  them, — impede  religion  and  degrade 
the  Church.'  (P.  73.) 

Such  is  the  man,  such  his  principles  and  views,  whose  exposi- 
tion of  the  defects  and  needs  of  his  Church,  and  of  the  remedies 
which  are  to  bring  her  full  prosperity  and  functional  perfection, 
we  are  now  about  to  analyse.  Such  a  man  reading  the  Bampion 
lectures  at  Oxford  may  speak  with  authority,  and  out  of  the 
fulness  of  experience  and  knowledge. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  our  readers,  at  a 
glance,  to  the  Lecturer's  point  of  view,  than  by  quoting  some 
pages  in  his  closing  lecture,  in  which  he  sums  up,  in  general 
terms,  a  great  part  of  what  he  had  set  forth  in  preceding 
lectures. 

*  When  we  review  the  past,  the  wonder  ought  not  to  be,  that  the 
English  Church  has  a  great  work  still  to  do  and  much  ground  to 
recover, — that  there  are  numerous  dissidents  from  its  fold, — that 
there  are  multitudes  ostensibly  belonging  to  it,  baptized  with  its 
baptism,  called  by  its  name, — whose  spiritual  condition  is  a  scandal 
and  a  snare  to  it.  If  it  had  not  been  a  true  branch  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  planted  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  it  must  have  come  to  an 
end  long  ago.  When  we  recall  its  somnolency,  its  unfaithfulness,  its 
repose  on  an  arm  of  flesh — what  has  been  called  the  dreariness  of 
political  Anglicanism — how,  for  long,  its  dignities,  and  emoluments, 
and  the  trusts  these  involved,  were  bestowed — ^how  its  cures  were 
served — ^how  its  parochial  offices  were  filled — what  was  the  condition 
of  its  fabrics,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  services  were  performed, — 
we  must  feel  that  but  for  its  Liturgy,  and  its  seminal  principles  of 
life,  and  the  truths  of  which  it  is  the  depository, — and,  above  all,  the 
infinite  forbearance  of  Qt>d, — ^its  light  must  have  been  quenched,  and 
its  candlestick  removed  out  of  its  place. 

'  But  then,  to  invalidate  its  claims  as  a  Church,  jou  have  to  prove 
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that  its  system  is  to  blame ;  that  its  principles  are  erroneous  ;  that  it 
fails,  when  the  conditions  of  success  are  complied  with. 

'  There  is  no  question  about  the  lethargy,  and  the  nepotism,  and 
the  shortcomings,  and  the  wrong  doings  of  so-called  Churchmen  in 
days  gone  by, — any  more  than  there  is  about  their  imperfections  and 
failures  now.  But  these  are  attributable  to  a  neglect  of  the  true 
principles  and  actual  mission  of  our  Church.  They  occurred  because 
its  rule  was  disobeyed,  and  its  observances  were  neglected,  and  its 
truths  were  kept  back,  and  its  oflSces  were  improperly  filled — ^because 
what  it  enjoined  was  set  at  nought,  and  what  it  forbade  was  done. 
Had  its  spirit  been  understood,  and  its  requirements  complied 
with,  the  religious  life  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  would  have 
been  altogether  different.  We  should  have  had  devotion  in  the 
reading-desk,  and  light  in  the  pulpit,  and  exemplary  holiness  in  the 
parish. 

*  To  establish  the  Church  of  England  in  the  heart  of  the  nation— 
to  recover  those  who  have  forsaken  its  fold — ^you  must  embody  its 
principles,  exhibit  its  doctrines,  and  exemplify  its  teaching. 

'  It  asks  for  greater  freedom,  and  for  fuller  development — ^to  have 
its  parochial  and  diocesan  system  carried  out — ^to  have  its  offices  pro- 
perly filled,  and  its  ordinances  duly  administered.  It  needs  more 
bishops,  more  clergy,  more  abundant  and  more  efficient  ministrations, 
more  co-operation  on  the  part  of  its  members,  more  systematic  reli* 
gious  training,  more  places  of  worship.  It  needs  to  have  its  property 
secured,  and  rightly  dispensed.  It  needs  to  have  the  means  of  mani- 
festing itself  to  every  man's  conscience,  and  carrying  its  message  to 
every  man's  door. 

'  The  National  Church  cannot  adequately  dischai^  its  mission, — 
but  it  is  misrepresented  and  misunderstood — if  it  is  cramped,  and 
crippled,  and  badlv  served ;  if  it  is  shorn  of  its  strength ;  if  you  deal 
with  it  as  the  Philistines  did  with  Samson. 

*  Give  it  greater  liberty,  and  greater  scope ;  give  it  a  due  supply  of 
the  weapons  of  its  spiritual  armoury.  Let  its  apostles,  and  its 
teachers,  and  its  helps,  and  its  governments,  and  its  administra- 
tions, be  such  as  are  enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  are  proportioned 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  Give  it  rulers  and  pastors  accord- 
ing to  God's  heart.  And  theu  see  if  it  will  not  approve  itself  as 
the  Spouse  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  mother  of  your  people.' — Pp. 
198-201. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  with  which  Mr. 
Sandford  has  laid  bare  the  failings  and  faults  of  his  Church ; 
there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  criticisms, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  The  whole  volume  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  lecturer's  assertion  towards  its  close : 
'  I  have  wished  to  exaggerate  nothing,  to  extenuate  nothing,  to 
keep  back  nothing ;  but  to  admit  blemishes  and  deficiencies, 
candidly  and  explicitly ;  and  to  put  forth  remedies,  as  they  have 
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suggested  themselves  to  my  own  mind  during  a  varied  pastoral 
experience  of  many  years.'  (P.  196.) 

Mr.  Sandford  begins  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  his  subject 
in  his  third  lecture.  He  draws  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  English  nation.  '  Six  millions  in 
England  are  calculated  never  to  enter  a  place  of  worship^  or 
make  any  profession  of  religion.  The  National  Church  has 
little  hold  of  the  operative  classes ;  of  the  middle  order  of  the 
community  in  our  large  cities,  many  are  disaffected  to  the 
Establishment.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
our  people^  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  instances  from  amongst 
them  of  as  profound  an  ignorance  of  God,  and  of  a  moral  degra- 
dation as  gross  and  intensified,  as  ever  existed  in  Pagan  Rome, 
or  could  be  found  to-day  in  Central  Africa.'  (P.  67.)  Infidelity, 
licentiousness,  profanity,  commercial  dishonesty,  combine  to  fix 
a  mark  of  unrighteousness  and  irreligion  upon  the  age,  notwith- 
standing all  the  religious  zeal  and  life  with  which  these  sore 
evil  are  intermingled.  (Pp.  68,  69.)  Sectarian  divisions  aggra- 
vate all  these  evils,  and  prevent  the  easy  and  effectual  application 
of  the  needful  remedies.  Dissent  is  '  among  the  foremost '  of 
the  '  obstructions '  which  impede  the  conscientious  and  earnest- 
minded  pastor.  (P.  69.)  Disunion  within  the  Church  itself, 
although  the  lecturer  hopes  it  may  be  what  he  calls  a  '  de- 
creasing hindrance,'  is  yet  another  and  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  Church's  efficiency  and  prevalence. 

The  evils,  however,  which  the  lecturer  thus  describes  are 
rather  effects  than  causes.  It  is  his  business  to  search  into  the 
causes  of  the  state  of  things  which  he  exhibits  as  so  lamentable, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  remedies.  The  first  of  these  causes 
which  the  lecturer  sets  forth  is  the  insufficient  supply  of  clei^  ^ 
in  the  country,  especially  in  the  large  towns.  Ignoring,  of 
course,  the  clergy  and  the  Church-organizations  of  all  other 
denominations  but  his  own,  he  states  the  'theory'  of  'our 
parochial  scheme '  to  be  '  a  clergyman  for  each  thousand '  of  the 
people ;  but  for  town  parishes  thinks  the  demand  may  be  limited 
to  a  pastor  for  two  or  three  thousand.  He  points  to  the  city 
of  Worcester  as  a  bright  example  of  what  ought  to  be  in  other 
towns.  In  that  city  there  are  at  least  twenty  clergy  to  the 
thirty-two  thousand  inhabitants.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
his    argument^  it  is  the  fact  that   such  cities  as    Worcester, 
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Norwich,  Exeter,  and  Hereford,  and  such  towns  as  Cirencester, 
where  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  is  universal  and 
all-controlling,  are  notorious  as  being  deficient,  notwithstanding 
their  outward  devotion  to  the  Established  Church,  in  general 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  civic  and  social  morality,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  towns  of  the  same  size,  and  under  the 
like  general  conditions,  where  there  is  a  more  even  balance 
between  Churchmanship  and  Nonconformity,  such  as  York, 
Lincoln,  Bedford,  or  Penzance,  or  even  as  larger  towns,  under 
less  favourable  circumstances  in  many  respects,  such  as  Hull. 
Our  observation  and  experience  have  taught  us  that  a  town  is 
best  ofif  which  is  well  provided  with  both  Episcopal  and  Noncon- 
formist congregations  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  so  as  fairly 
to  command  the  whole  population. 

Another  defect  of  modern  Church-of-Englandism  which  Mr. 
Sandford  insists  upon  is  the  want  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
poor  in  the  churches,  and  in  general  the  pew-system^  which  he 
would  altogether  explode.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the 
feeling  of  Churchmen  generally.  As  anxious  to  carry  out 
thoroughly  and  consistently  the  principles  of  State-Churchism, 
they  can  have  no  other  feeling.  The  idea  of  universal  pervasion 
dictates  this ;  the  perfection  of  the  parochial  theory  demands 
it.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  Church  of  England,  although 
retaining  its  endowments  and  its  sacred  edifices,  is  destined  never 
again  to  be  the  spiritual  mother,  in  real  influence  and  efficiency, 
of  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  people  of  England,  then  the 
pew-question  may  well  be  regarded  in  another  light.  To  insist 
upon  the  sittings  being  all  free,  even  in  Anglican  churches,  may 
perhaps  be  to  lose  the  substance  in  pursuing  the  shadow.  Here, 
however,  is  the  dilemma,  which  is  certainly  a  grave  one.  In 
parish  churches  to  charge  pew-rents  is  obviously  inconsistent^ 
inequitable,  and  illegal^ — contrary  to  the  very  definition  of  a 
parish  church.  And  yet  pew-holders  claim  their  customary 
family-pews  as  their  own  property,  and  will  sufier  none  else  to 
occupy  them, — evidently  an  abuse  and  dishonesty.  Hence  the 
demand  that  pews  should  be  abolished.  The  district  churches 
are  not  in  the  same  difficulty,  and^  but  for  the  pew  system, 
would  often  be  seriously  deficient  in  revenue.  The  pew-rents 
compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  endowment.     Mr.  Sandford 
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would  have  the  endowments  increaaed^  and  the  pew-rents  done 
away.    Bat  ean  the  former  be  aooomplished  ? 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  varieties  of  opinion  respecting 
the  question  of  pewa  and  pew-rents,  there  are  some  points  in 
which  all  Christian  people  ought  to  be  agreed.  The  sittings 
for  the  poor  ought  to  be  as  convenient  as  those  for  the  well- 
to-do,  ought  to  be  easy  of  access  from  the  door,  and  as 
near  to  it  as  can  be  wdl  arranged,  and  ought  to  be  in  full 
^oportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation : — 

'  It  ifl  in  evidence/  says  the  lecturer,  *  on  the  testimony  of  one  who 
held  the  office  of  archdeacon,  that  in  a  church  in  which,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  one-third  of  the  nttingt  was  reserved  for  the  poor,  the 
warden,  on  being  asked  to  point  them  out,  said  at  last,  **  I  have  one 
free  sitting  in  one  pew."  It  was  a  little  bracket  in  the  passage. 
"  But,**  said  he,  "  the  poor  never  come  here ;  it  serves  me  to  put  my 
hat  upon." 

'  In  a  church  in  London  it  was  elieited  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
that  the  free  sittings,  which  are  in  the  roof,  out  of  sight  of  the 
minister  in  both  the  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk,  must  be  reached  by 
an  ascent  of  nearly  one  hundred  steps.* — Page  79. 

These  may  be  extreme  cases ;  but  there  are  many  a^>roach- 
ing  to  them  in  iniquity.  That  these  are  parish  churches  is  a 
grievous  aggravation  of  the  offence.  But  even  in  proprietary 
churches,  and  in  denominational  chapels,  it  is  an  undeniable 
offence  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  there  should  be  an 
inadequate  supply  of  comfortable  and  accessible  free  sittings. 
In  some  instances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  there  are  none, 
or  none  available ;  in  few  is  there  the  just  and  right  proportion. 
All  this  is  lamentably  adverse  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  family-pew,  indeed,  is  to  us  a  beautiful  sight,  and  a  truly 
blessed  institution ;  and  on  all  hands  it  is  conceded  that  per- 
fectly free  churches  must  do  away  with  family-pews.  The 
model  of  Bomanist  cathedrals  and  churches  is  set  before 
us,  with  much  ignorant  sentimentalism  about  the  devotion 
of  the  poor  people,  who  are  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  on  all  days  of  the  week,  thronging  the  pavements. 
But  surely  those  who  prefer  this  sight  to  that  of  the  well- 
filled   and  intelligently-devout  curcle  of  the  family-pew,  have 
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jet  to  learn  in  what  consists  the  true  'beauty  of  holiness/ 
are  strangers  to  the  meaning  of  'reasonable  service/  By 
no  means^  indeed,  are  we  prepared  to  relinquish  pews.  We 
can  in  no  respect  aflbrd  to  dispense  with  them.  The  loss 
of  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  &mily*pew  would 
be  irreparable.  And  although  this  be  a  much  lower  con- 
sideration, yet  the  pecuniary  loss  would  be  most  serious ;  we 
imagine,  in  its  kind,  equally  irreparable.  The  charge  for  the- 
adyaniage  of  a  fixed  sitting  in  the  house  of  Gk>d — not  otherwise 
to  be  secured — ^is  one  which  no  one  grudges,  which  all  feel  to 
be  reasonable. 

At  the  same  time  we  lift  up  our  voice  against  luxurious 
saloon-pews  for  the  rich,  standing  in  odious  contrast  with  the 
stiff,  cold,  cramped,  and  comfortless  seats  for  the  poor.  We 
would,  in  fact,  have  no  difference  between  the  firee  seats  and  the 
pews,  except  such  fittings  and  furniture  as  the  occupiers  of  the 
pews  might  see  good  to  provide. 

Mr.  Sandford,  whom  on  this  as  on  all  other  points  Mr. 
Disraeli  followed,  in  his  speech  at  the  Wycombe  diocesan  meet- 
ing to  which  we  have  already  referred,  regards  the  small  endow- 
ments of  many  of  the  clerical  incumbencies  as  another  great 
evil,  and  points  with  undisguised  discontent  to  the  lai^  Church 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  He  thinks  that 
'  the  spoliation '  of  which  he  complains,  *  the  confiscation  of 
ecclesiastical  revenue  in  the  sixteenth  century,'  was  '  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  spiritual  destitution  under  which  we  labour.' 
(P.  100.)  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  prejudiced 
portions  of  his  volume.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  most  material 
facts,  in  order  to  bring  himself  to  this  conclusion.  He  forgets 
that  the  present  spiritual  destitution  is  not,  for  the  most  part, 
oo-inddent  with  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  possessions 
of  the  Church  are  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators,  but  is 
concentrated  in  limited  areas,  where  population  has  multiplied 
owing  to  the  new  forces  of  modem  industry,  and  for  which  no 
ecclesiastical  provisions  of  a  thousand  years  ago  could  have  in 
the  least  sufficed ;  he  foi^ets,  too,  that  since  the  time  of '  spolia- 
tion '  there  have  been  many  and  heavy  Parliamentary  grants 
and  endowments,  which  have  furnished  at  least  a  quota  worthy 
of  note  towards  repairing  the  losses  of  wldch  he  complains ;  he 
forgets  that  Church  property  has  shared,  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
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both  in  town  and  coantry,  in  the  adyantages  of  modem  enter- 
prine,  and  that  its  value  has  in  consequence  been  so  greatly 
enhanced  that,  whatever  may  be  its  relative  amount,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
English  Church,  of  the  poverty  of  which  he  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
complain,  is  at  this  moment  the  wealthiest  national  Church  in 
the  world. 

Indeed,  if  many  of  the  clergy  are  in  deep  poverty,  the  better- 
placed  clergy  are  in  a  good  measure,  on  the  showing  of  the 
lecturer  himself,  liable  to  be  charged  with  the  '  spoliation '  of 
thoir  poorer  brethren.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  Church  lands  had  been  usurped  by  the  Roman  see, 
and  that  to  this  usurpation  the  Crown  succeeded  in  Tudor 
times.  It  19  also  known  that  Queen  Anne  absolutely  remitted 
these  first-fruits  and  tenths  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  livings, 
and  made  them  over,  in  the  case  of  the  better  livings,  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  general  fund  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  income  of  poor  livings.  This  is  what  is  called  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  Now  these  first-fruits  and  tenths  constitute 
evidently  a  sort  of  tax  on  the  richer  livings  for 'the  benefit  of 
the  poorer,  with  this  important  point,  however,  to  be  noted, 
that  they  never  belonged — at  least,  that  from  time  immemorial 
they  have  not  belonged — to  the  incumbent  clergy,  but  either  to 
the  Romish  see  or  to  the  Crown.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  benefit,  intended  only  for  the  poorer  clergy, 
has  been  reaped  by  the  wealthier. 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted/  says  the  lecturer,  *  that  the  present  valua- 
tion, by  which  the  payments  of  the  clergy  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
are  regulated,  bears  no  sort  of  pro{>ortiun  to  the  actual  value.  The 
asitessment  was  originally  made  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrv  VIII. ;  it  has 
never  since  been  revised ;  it  is  not  one-fourth  of  the  present  nott 
value  on  an  average ;  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  larger  benenci^s  it  is  con- 
siderably less.'  (P.  103.)  And  from  a  note  we  loam  that  *  if  the  real 
'*  tenths  '*  of  the  ecclesiastical  uett  incomes  were  now  paid,  and  Brst- 
fruits  left  out  entirely,  the  actual  product  would  be  not  lesd  than 
£300,000  per  annum.  In  lieu  of  tliin,  if  a  rate  were  imposed  gradu- 
ating upwards  upon  all  livings  above  £200  yearly,  beginning  with 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  it  would,  without  hurting  any  one,  raise  a  nett 
yearly  sum  of  £l20,ci00,  and  provide  for  the  endowment  of  seventy 
or  eighty  churches  yearly,  at  £1,500  average  euch.*— Pago  255. 

The  passages  which  we  are  about  to  quote  are  very  sug- 
gestive.  Nonconformist  readers  may  here  and  there  with  advan- 
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tage  take  a  hint  to  themselves.  They,  too,  have  not  unfrequently 
thought  of  multiplying  places  of  worship,  when  they  should  first 
have  seen  to  the  due  maintenance  of  the  pastors.  Many 
amongst  them,  again,  have,  in  their  ignorance  and  their  desire 
of  finding  an  excuse  for  inclining  towards  the  Church  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  fashionable,  attributed  to  their  own  clergy 
failings  which  this  passage  proves,  and  men  of  understanding 
and  education  would  have  perceived,  to  be  more  justly  charge- 
able on  th^  clei^  of  the  Establishment : — 

'  I  would  put  it  to  men  of  iDtelligence  and  generous  nature,  whether, 
if  they  expect  to  have  clergy  with  the  education  of  scholars,  and  the 
habits,  much  more  the  principles,  of  gentlemen,  they  must  not  afford 
them  the  means  to  maintain  a  respectable  position  in  society — 
whether,  if  allowed  to  many,  the  clergy  should  not  have  provision  to 
bring  up  and  to  educate  their  children — whether,  if  they  are  to  be 
alert  and  diligent, — with  clear  heads  and  hearts  enlarged  in  the  day- 
time,— they  must  not  be  allowed  their  night's  rest  unbroken  by  the 
gnawings  of  care,  and  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  anxiety — whether,  in 
a  rich  and  luxurious  age  like  this,  when  talent  finds  a  ready  market, 
and  every  profession  has  its  recompense,  the  clergy  ought  to  be  the 
dependent  ministers  of  independent  congr^ations. 

'  I  urge  this  the  more,  because  the  poverty  of  the  pastor  and  the 
opulence  of  his  flock  are  not  unfrequently  painfully  contrasted ;  and  it  is 
in  rich  and  thriving  communities  that  the  disproportion  between  the 
services  and  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy  is  at  times  most  observable.' 
—Pp.  97,98. 

*  Another  hindrance  to  the  mission  of  the  Church — ^and  that  of 
terrible  magnitude — is  the  poverty  of  many  of  our  most  laborious 
incumbencies.  It  may  even  be  stated,  as  the  rule,  that  the  clergy  are 
worst  remunerated  where  their  duties  are  most  onerous.  The  cry, 
till  very  recently,  has  been  for  huildingB^  when  the  primary  considera- 
tion should  have  been  endowment.  And  public  and  private  charity 
has  been  lavished  upon  churches,  while  the  clergymen  who  serve 
them  have  been  left  to  starve. 

*  The  evil  in  every  way  of  such  a  system  is  tremendous.  You  place 
a  man,  with  onerous  and  anxious  duties,  and  with  crippled  means, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense,  and  impoverished,  and  disaffected  population. 
Tou  overtask  his  physical  and  mental  energies.  You  throw  him  into 
hourly  contact  with  distress,  which  he  can  by  no  possibility  relieve. 
You  deprive  him  of  the  influence  which  the  exercise  of  a  wise  benevo- 
lence would  procure  him.  You  demand  from  him  superhuman  exer- 
tions, when  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his  rest  disturbed  by  his  own 
domestic  anxieties.  You  drive  one  incumbent  to  eke  out  his  liveli- 
hood by  tuition,  and  another  by  secular  employment.  You  extort 
such  confessions  as  these :  "  My  clerical  income  is  so  wretched  that  I 
am  not  able  to  devote  my  whole  time,  as  I  ought  to  do,  to  my 
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cburdi  and  district  -. "  "  Hj  endowment  b  only  £80,  and,  being  n 
familj  man,  I  am  obliged  to  educate  my  children  myself." 

'  As  one  consequence,  we  have  a  lower  type  of  man  and  feebler 
mintstrations,  where  ability  and  enei^  are  most  required.  Ordinarily 
oar  beat  and  ablest  men  are  not  foond  in  the  most  important  and  pro- 
minent pastoral  positions.  Oar  town  parishes  are  often  inadequately 
served.  And  just  where  commanding  qualities  are  most  called  for — 
in  the  centres  of  intelligence  and  civilisation — our  Church  is  often 
the  worst  represented;  while  generally  there  are  complaints, — and 
these  loud  and  increasing, — ^that  the  homilies  of  the  ckr^  fall  below 
both  the  requirements  and  the  literature  of  our  age,  and  that  the 
press,  and  not  the  pulpit,  is  the  instructor  of  our  people. 

'  Noble  exceptions  there  doubtless  are ; — and  men  of  lofty  intellect, 
and  a  zeal  truly  apostolic,  may  be  found  labouring  on  a  pittance  in 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  in  the  poorest  and  most  degraded, 
districts.  Tet  it  is  the  complaint  of  one,  perhaps  the  most  qualiBed 
of  any  man  in  England  to  speak  on  such  a  subject, — I  mean  the 
present  Dean  of  Chichester, — that  the  best  educated  of  our  clergy  are 
not  commonly  found  in  the  great  roaDufacturing  to^s,  where  their 
influence  is  most  required :  ''  where  we  have  a  commercial  aristocracy, 
full  of  enterprise  and  intellect,  whose  minds,  from  constant  exercise, 
are  vigorous  and  acute  ;  men  of  literature  and  science, — who,  if  they 
are  to  find  in  the  cleigy  their  associates  and  friends,  must  find  in 
them  companions^  not  only  their  superiors  in  theological  science,  but 
at  least  their  equals  in  every  department  of  human  learning.*' 
And  then  men  talk  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy,  of  their  lack  of 
eloquence  and  learning,  of  the  failure  of  the  parochial  system,  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Church, — even  of  Christianity  itself  as  effete,  and  of 
the  Gospel  as  having  lost  its  power, — wheu  in  fact  the  action  of  the 
Church  is  suspended,  and  the  agencies  of  religion  are  either  crippled 
or  withheld.  And  this  in  the  face  of  what  is  now  happily  estab- 
lished— ^that  wherever,  with  a  reliance  upon  Qod,  the  suitable 
agencies  are  employed,  the  Chtirch  recovers  its  influence,  and  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity  revives.' — Pp.  81-83. 

To  the  poverty  of  so  many  of  the  livings  Mr.  Saudford 
attributes  in  great  measure  the  deficient  supply  of  competent 
and  able  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  inducements  pre- 
sented to  able  and  yigoroas  young  men  by  other  professions  are 
so  superior,  he  thinks^  in  most  respects^  to  those  offered  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Churchy  that  the  greater  number  of  such  men  * 
are  '  being  drafted  into  secular  professions.'  (P.  83.) 

That  this  has  its  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  competent 
and  educated  candidates^  we  do  not  doubt.  Bnt^  as  we  showed 
in  our  Number  for  last  July,  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  its  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  faulty, 
and  needs  to  be  revolutionised.     If  the  supply  of  candidates 
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from  the  best  classes  were  all  that  couM  be  desired,  still  the 
means  to  convert  this  superior  material  into  '  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament^  are  wanting.  To  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  with  thinkers^  scholars^  gentlemen^  men  of  vigour  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  one  thing ;  to  fill  them  with  Chris- 
tian pastors  and  teachers  is,  after  all,  a  higher  and  another 
thing. 

To  judge  by  the  tests  to  which  the  candidate  for  orders  is  sub- 
jected, one  might  suppose  that  unfit  persons  could  never  find 
their  way  into  the  sacred  places  of  the  Establishment.  His 
bishop,  his  college,  the  parish  in  which  he  has  resided,  vouchers  of 
the  highest  respectability,  must  all  combine  in  attesting  the 
excellence  of  the  candidate's  character,  and  his  qualifications  for 
the  holy  office;  and  he  must  undergo  a  personal  examination 
'  of  some  days'  duration,'  in  his  ^  scholastic  and  the9logical 
attainments,  and  religious  principles  and  creed.'  (Pp.  117,  118.) 
Nevertheless,  Archdeacon  Sandford  bears  witness  that,  '  notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  unfit  persons  do  at  times  gain 
admittance  into  the  orders  of  our  Church.  Without  personal 
piety,  without  religious  earnestness,  without  any  aptitude  or 
liking  for  sacred  functions, — even  with  a  conscious  distaste  for 
these, — it  may  be,  with  loose  habits  and  a  damaged  reputation, 
— persons  sometimes  intrude  themselves  into  our  ministry.' 
(P.  119.)  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  demand 
for  clergymen  much  exceeds  the  supply  of  suitable  candidates ; 
consequently  unsuitable  persons  must  be  ordained,  or  the 
livings  and  curacies  lie  vacant.  The  way  to  cure  this  evi],  is  to 
take  steps  for  ascertaining,  calling  forth,  and  then  for  efficiently 
instructing  and  training,  duly  gifted  and  qualified  men  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Till  this  is  done,  it  can  be  of  no  avail 
to  multiply  tests  and  vouchers.  Mr.  Sandford,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  fully  awake  to  the  truth  of  this.  Meantime,  let  us 
hear  his  complaints  respecting  the  deficiencies  of  many  of  the 
clerical  neophytes  of  his  Church. 

*  As,  therefore,  our  Church  would  retain  its  hold  on  the  national 
mind,  and  maintain  the  cause  of  God  amongst  us,  its  clergy  must  be 
duly  qualified  for  their  mission.  They  must  be  conversant  with  the 
themes  they  undertake  to  handle,  and  apt  to  teach  others  also. 
Meagre  attainments,  a  bad  address,  want  of  rhetorical  power,  are  not 
compatible  with  their  position  as  public  instructors  in  days  like 
these. 
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*  The  laitj  complain  of  the  bad  elocution  <^  many  of  our  younger 
clergy,  of  their  inexperience  in  pastoral  duties,  of  their  mediocrity  in 
the  pulpit,  of  their  want  of  breadth  of  view,  and  grasp  of  mind, — of 
their  inability  to  catechise  a  class  in  the  national  school,  or  to  take 
a  part  in  parochial  details,  or  to  address  an  audience  with  the  free* 
dom  and  force  which  might  be  expected  from  a  well-educated  gentle- 
man, much  more  from  '*  a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*'  They  allege  that  our  newly-ordained  curates,  for  tne  most 
part,  are  mere  novices  in  the  sick  room,  and  in  domiciliary  visitation  ; 
and  are  neither  so  ripe  in  attainment,  nor  so  ready  in  utterahce,  as 
the  licentiates  of  dissenting  bodies. 

*  They  allege,  moreover,  that  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day, — 
even  in  the  newspapers, — religious  topics  are  handled  with  a  vigour 
and  an  ability,  rarely  to  be  met  with  m  the  discourses  of  the  clergy. 

*  Now  it  must  be  admitted  by  aU,  who  take  a  practical  view  of  the 
subject,  that  the  standard  proposed  to  the  clergy  of  this  country  is 
not  only  a  high  one,  but  demands  qualifications  almost  incompatible. 
They  are  required  to  be  diligent  in  pastoral  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnished  for  public  ministrations ;  "  they  are  to  serve  tables," 
and  yet  to  **  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.** 
They  are  to  "ttieditate  upon  these  things,  and  to  give  themselves 
wholly  to  them ;  that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  ^l ; "  yet  withal 
to  be  prompt  and  diligent  in  practical  details. 

'  Other  communions  recognise  in  those  who  minister  a  diversity  of 

S'fls,  and  admit  of  a  division  of  labour.  And  this  on  the  principle 
id  down  by  the  Apostles,  "  that  having  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given,"  ''as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  he 
should  minister  as  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth."  Thus  Rome 
selects  her  instruments  with  regard  to  their  different  qualifications ; 
and  assigns  to  each  his  appropriate  work.  Amongst  Dissenters 
oratorical  gifts  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  prized;  and  ministeriid 
energy  to  be  mainly  employed  in  the  pulpit.  But  with  us  every  man 
in  orders — whatever  his  capacity — whether  priest  or  deacon— is 
expected  to  be  student,  pastor,  preacher;  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  to 
work  the  parish,  to  drill  the  school,  to  manage  the  accounts,  to  super- 
intend the  charities,  to  take  the  lead  in  every  beneficent  and 
scientific  institution ;  and  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  life. 

'  It  avails  little  to  cavil  at  such  requirements ;  still  less  to  take 
umbrage  at  strictures  which,  if  sometimes  imreasonable,  cannot  harm 
us,  if  we  learn  from  them  a  more  excellent  way.  Our  wisdom  is  to 
see  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  our  acquirements  and  practice  as  clergy- 
men keep  pace  with  the  spirit  and  standard  of  our  age. 

'And  this  pleads  forcibly  for  some  formative  process,  some  distinct 
preparatory  training  for  Holy  Orders,  such  as  is  insisted  on  in  ever j 
other  walk  of  life.  Professional  training  is  required  in  all  to  whom 
secular  interests  are  committed.  We  trust  neither  our  persons  nor 
our  property  to  the  ignorant  or  the  inexperienced.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  enough  that  practitioners  should  have  g*od  natural  abilities, 
and  have  received  a  superior  general  education ;  in  them  we  require 
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special  preparatory  study,  and  professional  practical  knowledge.' 
—Pp.  123-126. 

'  We  are,  as  a  Church,  without  any  such  special  systematic  training 
for  the  clerical  office ;  and  in  this  respect  are  unfavourahly  contrasted 
with  almost  every  other  religious  hody. 

'The  Church  of  Home  has  its  Propaganda,  and  numerous  semi- 
naries for  educating  its  clergy  in  every  part  of  its  obedience.  The 
Protestant  communions  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland  are 
similarly  provided.  So  is  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
Amongst  the  dissenting  denominations  in  our  own  country  also  there 
is  regiolar  and  systematic  preparation  for  their  ministry.  Can  it 
then  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  many  of  the  most  practical,  experi- 
enced, and  pious  members  of  the  English  Church  feel  and  deplore  its 
deficiency  in  this  respect, — and  ask  for  the  future  pastors  of  its  peo- 
ple that  course  of  study  and  special  training,  which  the  theolo&pcal 
students  of  all  other  rohgious  communities  enjoy  P  ' — Page  127. 

Mr.  Sandford  expresses  himself  as  favourable  to  such  supple- 
mentary theological  institutions^  for  the  reception  and  training 
of  University  graduates,  as  those  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
article  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference  on  '  The  Voca- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Christian  Ministry/*  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  lecturing  in  Oxford,  he  felt  in  some 
degree  restrained  from  saying  all  that  he  feels  on  that  subject. 
There  is  a  prejudice  at  Oxford,  shared  by  a  number  of  eminent 
professors  and  college  dignitaries,  against  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  the  University.  Obvious  reasons  might 
account  for  a  jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of  college  professors  in 
regard  to  any  supplementary  collegiate  institutions;  there  may 
also  be  some  just  ground  for  the  doubts  which  have  been 
entertained  by  many  as  to  the  healthy  tendency  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Everything  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  influences 
which  prevail  within  them ;  these  may  be  priestly,  castish,  or 
conventual.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  two  years'  training  in 
such  a  supplementary  college,  added  to  a  three  or  four  years' 
residence  at  the  University,  involves  a  very  long  abstraction 
from  family  life  and  the  general  world,  and  also  a  considerable 
addition  of  expense  to  the  student  or  his  family.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  within  the  Uni- 
versity, and  during  their  term  of  residence  as  under- graduates, 
the  requisite  special  instruction  and  discipline  and  the  right 
influence  for  students,  in  order  to  prepare  them  duly  for  enter- 

*  Jnly,  186S. 
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ing  upon  the  responsibilities  and  engagements  of  the  pastoral 
office.  The  first  vital  deficiency  prolongs  its  evil  inflaence 
throughout.  There  exists  no  instrumentality  for  eliciting, 
cherishing,  and  testing  beforehand  the  spirit  and  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Young  men  are  left,  after  they 
have  gone  to  the  University,  to  decide  upon  '  the  Church,*  as 
they  might  upon  any  other  profession.  There  is  no  prelimi- 
nary exercise  of  gifts,  no  call  of  the  Church;  no  opportunity  for  a 
dear  manifestation  of  mental  and  spiritual  adaptation,  and  of  a 
providential  designation. 

Mr.  Sandford  evidently  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Universities  affording  the  needful  special  preparation  for  the 
candidates.  He  prefers,  and  he  approves,  the  method  of 
instruction  in  the  theological  colleges.  But  he  is  most  of  all  in 
favour  of  a  plan  to  which  the  attention  of  Nonconformists  has 
often  been  directed,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  employed 
among  them,  under  prudent  care  and  favourable  circumstances, 
has  produced  as  good  results  as  it  appears  to  have  done  within 
Mr.  Sandford's  experience,  in  the  case  of  young  men  training 
for  the  Anglican  ministry : — 

He  is  '  mainly  in  favour '  of  such  '  a  course  of  teaching  and  training 
supplemental  to  the  Universities,  as  may  be  furnished  in  a  well-ordered 
parish,  under  the  supervision  of  an  incumbent  of  adequate  ability  and 
experience.*  'It  has  always  appeared  to  me,*  he  says,  'that  the 
insight  into  pastoral  work,  the  practice  in  the  schools,  the  domiciliary 
visitation,  the  acquaintance  with  parochial  machinery,  the  contact 
with  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  the  points,  in  fact,  in  which  our 
younger  clergy  are  generally  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily so  deficient,  would  be  better  attained  in  this  than  in  any  other 
way.'— Page  137. 

Mr.  Sandford,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  spare  to  expose  the 
deficiencies  of  ^is  own  Church  and  of  his  brother  clei^.  He 
speaks  with  a  brave  and  wise  candour  on  such  points,  which,  we 
fear.  Nonconformist  ministers  do  not  often  exemplify,  when 
speaking  in  reference  to  their  own  Churches.  But  in  his  notes 
he  introduces  quotations,  chiefly  from  critics  of  his  own  com- 
munity, which  are  much  more  outspoken  than  even  his  own 
text.  For  example,  in  reference  to  the  point  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing,  he  gives  in  a  note  an  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  January,  1862,  on  Father 
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Felix  and  his  conferences  at  Notre  Dame^  from  which  we  quote 
the  follo?Fing  passages : — 

'  Most  worthy  of  imitation,  in  one  notable  respect  at  least,  is  the 
'system  of  theological  and  pulpit  training  existing  in  the  French 
Church Among  us,  theology  is  seldom  studied  as  a  science,  fre- 
quently it  is  not  studied  at  all 

'  In  another  respect  does  this  portion  of  the  life  of  Father  Felix 
teach  us  a  valuable  lesson.  When  once  we  do  possess  an  able  and 
eloquent  preacher,  what  use  do  we  make  of  him  ?  Is  he  placed  in 
such  an  appropriate  sphere  of  duty  as  is  likely  to  afford  full  and 

unfettered  scope  to  his  powers? No!  instead  of  regularly,  or  at 

least  at  stated  periods,  occupying  our  cathedral  or  metropolitan 
pulpits,  he  may  be  yegetating,  unhonoured  and  unknown,  on  some 
paltry  curacy  in  some  remote  village,  or  be  relegated  to  the  headship 
of  a  school,  or  the  vice-principalship  of  a  hall,  with  but  scanty  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  his  peculiar  talents,  and  even  then  possibly  only 
in  a  very  limited  and  contracted  sphere.' — Pp.  124, 125. 

From  the  same  article  the  lecturer  quotes  with  approval  the 
following  passage : — 

*  The  tameness,  the  monotony,  the  want  of  naturalness  and  reality, 
the  undignified  attitude,  the  listless  and  inexpressive  countenance,  the 
soul-withering  coldness,  with  which  sermons  are  delivered  in  this 
coimtry,  strike  foreigners  particularly.  If  there  be  some  exaggera- 
tion, there  is  at  the  same  time  much  truth  in  the  following  passage 
from  Coquerers  recently  published  volume  on  Preaching. 
[Here  we  translate.] 

'The  Anglican  bishop  or  clergyman,  conveniently  supported 
(accoude)  on  a  velvet  cushion  large  enough  to  receive  his  portfolio, 
read  with  the  most  contented  placidity,  without  risking  any  other 
action  than  the  movement  of  turning  the  leaf,  and  scarcely  allowed 
himself,  at  distant  intervals,  what  is  called  *'  the  waving  of  the  hand," 
that  is  to  say,  the  effort  of  lifting  the  hand  to  let  it  fall  again  imme- 
diately on  the  edge  (rebord)  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  a  systematic  and 
constant  denial  given  to  the  old  maxim,  that  action  is  the  essence  of 
oratory.* — Page  293. 

Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Sandford  insists^  is  the  necessity 
of  more  effective  and  economical  provision  for  proceeding 
against  and  dealing  with  clerical  delinquents.  He  remarks^  in 
a  note,  (pp.  119-123,)  that  ^  in  the  recent  notorious  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  versus  Bonwell^  though  the  defendant  was 
cast  in  every  case^  his  Lordship's  expenses  are  understood  to 
have  exceeded  £1,200.'  (P.  290.) 

But,  as  respects  that  which  is  the  great  and  vital  deficiency 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  the  absence  of  any  provision  what- 
ever, either  for  living  and  truly  reciprocal  Christian  fellowship, 
or  for  godly  discipline,  among  the  professed  members  and  com- 
municants of  the  Church,  Mr.  Sandford  says  not  one  word. 
That  evil,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Erastian  and  secularised 
Church  of  England,  lies  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  They  will  be 
the  best  friends  and  the  most  effective  defenders  of  this  grand 
and  beautiful,  but  mixed  and  worldly,  Church-Establishment, 
who  shall  show  the  way  to  her  reform  in  this  vital  point.  This 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  her  defects  and  evils ;  and  if  this  could  be 
remedied,  other  things,  in  due  course,  would  right  themselves. 

To  several  of  the  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Sandford  for  the 
faults  and  defects  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  been  led 
to  refer  in  speaking  of  the  evils  which  they  are  intended  to 
meet.  He  would  multiply  clergymen,  divide  parishes,  largely 
increase  the  number  of  districts.  He  would  improve  poor 
endowments,  without  materially  reducing  the  number  and 
wealth  of  the  rich  preferments.'^  He  calculates  that  to  accom- 
plish what  he  deems  necessary  there  would  be  required  an 
addition  of  2,300  clergymen,  and  of  an  annual  revenue  of 
half  a  million  of  money.  He  would  very  largely  increase 
the  number  of  the  bishops,  and  would  abate  materially  from 
the  splendour  of  their  estate,  leaving,  however,  a  certain 
number  of  great  ^  spiritual  peers  *  still  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  '  What  is  asked  for,^  he  tells  us,  '  is  prelates  of  an 
humbler  type,  less  dependent  for  their  station  upon  outward 
rank  than  on  the  sacredness  of  their  office;—- who  would  com- 
mand respect  by  their  learning,  and  win  affection  by  their 
apostolic  labours  and  their  exemplary  devotion  and  self>denial/ 
(P.  110.) 

He  would  call  into  action  a  sort  of  inferior  diaconate,  unpaid 

*  We  do  not  exactly  admire  the  maimer  in  wMch  the  Archdeacon  keeps  clear  of  the 
idea  of  improving  die  ooorer  livings  by  subtracting  from  those  ridi  benefices  in  which 
the  actual  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  is  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  income.  Take,  for  instance,  the  living  of  Adisham  and  Staple,  lately 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Villiers,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  paiiera. 
The  population  is  very  small  indeed,  while  the  income  is  £1,800  a  year.  Staple^ 
it  ap]jear8,  is  to  be  separated  from  Adisham.  In  that  case,  the  income  of  Adisham  will 
be  reduced  to  £700 ;  but  the  population  will  be  only  410.  (See  Timet,  November  8th, 
1862.)  About  £1  12«.  per  inhabitant,  induding  children,'^— not  much  less  than  £8  per 
fkmily  1  If  aU  such  cases  as  these  were  duly  rectifed,  there  would  at  least  be  a  sensible 
and  material  contribution  towards  the  reform  so  greatly  needed. 
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spiritual  labourers^  whose  office  should  not  be  indelible,  nor 
conferred  by  ordination,  but  by  the  commission  of  the  bishop, 
and  revocable  by  his  act.  Their  office  would  be,  in  effijct,  that 
of  Scripture-reader  and  sickvisitor  combined.  (Pp.  112,  113.) 

He  is  also  in  favour  of  organizing  and  employing  deaconesses, 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  established  machinery  of  the  Church. 

He  would  further  associate  the  laity  with  the  clergy,  not  in 
Convention  or  in  Synods,  but  in  all  works  of  practical  Chris- 
tian enterprise  and  charity,  and  especially  in  church-meetings 
and  on  diocesan  committees. 

He  would  obtain  the  sway  of  religious  education  through  the  land, 
not  only  by  means  of  Day-schools,  but,  if  possible,  of  Sunday- 
schools.  Here,  however,  we  must  interject  a*  word.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  Archdeacon^s  observations,  and  the  passages  which 
he  quotes,  especially  in  hisNotes,on  the  subject  of  Sunday-schools, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Church  of 
England,  notwithstanding  its  zeal  in  schooling  the  children  of  the 
people,  (for  the  most,  after  a  certain  low  type,)  will  never  gain 
much  sway  by  means  of  its  educational  activity,  until  it  better 
understands  the  secret  of  conducting  these  schools  with  inter- 
est and  efficiency.  Church  Sunday-schools,  it  appears,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  places  of  dull  drudgery  which  the  children  feel  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  attend,  and  are  conducted  by  an  inferior 
and  illiterate  class  of  teachers.  Dr.  Hessey,  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  had  borne  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  has 
attained  to  the  recondite  and  notable  conclusion  that,  to  relieve 
the  task- work  of  the  Sunday-schools,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
them  from  being  to  infuse  into  the  children's  minds  a  hatred  of 
the  Lord's  Day — a  play-ground,  which  he  designates  '  a  recrea- 
tion-ground,' should  be  provided  in  connexion  with  every 
Sunday-school,  in  which  the  children  should  be  allowed  certain 
'  regulated  amusements  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.*  Mr, 
Sandford  approves  of  Dr.  Hessey's  suggestion,  and  quotes  at 
length  ^  the  important  passage '  in  which  it  is  given.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  lively,  happy  Sunday-schools  of  Non- 
conformists, especially  in  the  North  of  England,  all  this  will 
souud  passing  strange.  But  strangest  of  all  will  appear  to  such 
the  remedy  by  which  Mr.  Sandford  and  Dr.  Hessey  would  win  their 
scholars  to  a  due  and  religious  observance  of  the  Day  of  Christ. 
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The  archdeacon  touches  but  lightly  upon  the  question  of 
Litui^cal  revision.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  is  altogether 
favourable  to  certain  moderate,  yet  important,  changes,  which 
might  go  far  towards  removing  scruples  and  offences  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  (P.  187.)  We  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken  also  in  supposing  that  he  is  favourable  to  some  relaxation 
of  the  terms  of  subscription  for  clergymen. 

If  all  should  be  accomplished  which  is  sketched  in  these 
Lectures, — and  doubtless  much  of  it  will  be  accomplished,  pro- 
bably before  many  years  have  gone  by, — the  benefit  will  be  great 
to  the  Church  of  England,  to  our  common  Christianity,  to  the 
Bation  at  large.  Not  less  will  the  benefit  be  great,  as  we  think, 
to  the  other  Christian  denominations  of  this  land.  It  is  erident 
that  the  leaders  of  reform  in  the  Church  of  England  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  platform 
according  to  which  their  Church  is  to  be  reformed.  There  is  a 
very  close  conformity  between  what  Dr.  Wordsworth  proposed 
in  185i  and  what  Mr.  Sandford  now  recommends.  We  expect 
to  see  the  greatest  part  of  it  accomplished,  if  our  lives  should  be 
spared  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

But  all  this  will  not  restore  to  the  Church  of  England  the 
spiritual  supremacy  within  this  nation.  The  living  organiza- 
tions and  manifold  forms  now  conspicuous  in  England  will  not 
cease  or  languish.  Episcopalianism  will  be  a  great  power,  but 
not  the  only,  hardly  the  paramount,  organization.  In  truth 
without  such  a  radical  reform  as  shall  make  effectual  provision 
for  true  reciprocal  fellowship  and  for  godly  discipline  among  its 
members,  and  shall  also  extricate  its  polity  and  administration 
from  the  meshes  of  lay-patronage  and  of  merely  political  con- 
trol, the  Church  of  England,  whatever  fiinctional  and  merely 
administrative  improvements  may  be  effected,  will  still  remain  a 
mixed,  worldly,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  spiritually  ineffective. 
Church.  Other  Churches  may  be,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  the 
like  charges ;  but  the  Established  Church  embalms  abuses  in  its 
fundamental  principles  and  constitution.  As  ourselves  well- 
wishers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  desirous  that  its  days 
may  be  prolonged  in  growing  eflSciency  and  undiminished  lustre, 
we  trust  that  a  wise,  well-considered,  and  at  the  same  time 
thorough,  reform  may  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  incoming 
age,  and  save  it  from  divisions,  from  degeneracy,  and  from  decay. 
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The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joehua  critically  examined.  By 
the  Right  Eev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Natal.     London:  Longman  and  Co.     1862. 

The  ch-cumstances  luider  which  this  hook  was  written  and  the 
^neral  purpori;  of  it  are  only  too  well  known.  We  shaU,  as  aheady 
mtimated  in  the  first  article  of  onr  present  Nitmher,  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  judgment  somewhat  at  large  in  regard 
to  it.  Here  we  can  only  give  a  general  indication  of  our  views 
respecting  the  arguments  and  tendency  of  this  startling  volxune. 
..  We  have  no  wish  to  caricature  the  position  assumed  by  Dr.  Colenso. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  to  define  it  to  his  readers,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  explanations.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  any  '  conscious  dishonesty  '  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Books  of  Moses  are  not  a  fiction,  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  written  with  *  intention  to  deceive.'  The  writer  *  had  no 
more  consciousness  of  doing  wrong  than  Homer  had,  or  any  of  the 
early  Boman  annaUsts.'  But  his  work  is  *  not  historically  true.'  It 
is  not  a  narrative  of  actual  events.  We  wrong  both  the  writer  and 
his  '  story  '  by  maintaining,  either  that  it  is  a  record  of  facts,  or  that 
it  was  '  meant  to  be  received  and  believed  as  such  to  the  end  of 
time.'  It  has  a  *  real  excellence  '  indeed.  Its  *  errors  and  misstate- 
ments '  need  not  be  regarded  as  *  in  the  least  detracting  *  from  its 
absolute  value.  Of  course,  if  the  history  be  not  Veracious,'  the 
miracles  which  it  relates  '  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  with  it.' 
But  still  it  may  be  viewed,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
'as  containing  a  message  of  God  to  our  souls.'  Just  as  Numa, 
Lycurgus,  and  Zoroaster  were  channels  of  communication  between 
mankind  and  the  Divine,  just  as  we  have  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
theosophy  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  so,  whether  in  the  Pentateuch  or  else- 
where in  the  Bible,  let  us  look  for  *  that  which  is  pure  and  good — 
that  which  speaks  from  God's  Spirit  directly  to  [our]  spirits — ^that 
which  makes  the  living  man  leap  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  strength  of 
sure  conviction '  that  the  words  which  thus  affect  his  reason  and  coiv- 
science  are  the  words  of  Gc^.  At  the  same  time  let  us  not  throw 
dust  in  our  own  eyes.  The  Books  of  Moses  are  not  historically  true. 
They  may  have  a  historical  basis,  perhaps.  But  as  thepr  are,  they 
contain  *  absolute,  palpable,  self-contradictions,'  which  no  ingenuity  of 
conservative  criticism  can  ever  reconcile. 
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Dr.  Colenso  endeavoura  to  maintain  the  position  which  he  thus 
defines  hy  a  series  of  arguments  founded  on  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  Exode  and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  We 
will  not  affirm  that  we  are  prepared  at  once  to  deal  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  raises.  We  will  even  grant,  that  a  very  small 
minority  of  them  is  at  present  and  possihly  may  always  continue 
to  be  irresolvable.  But  we  boldly  maintain  that  the  great  bulk 
of  his  instances  are  no  violations  of  historic  truth  whatever,  and 
that,  considering  the  enormous  mass  of  evidence  on  which  the 
popular  belief  in  the  unity  and  authenticity  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  rests,  it  is  an  affront  upon  the  first  principles  of  science 
to  allow  an  exceptional  discrepancy  or  two  to  set  this  evidence  at 
nought.  Let  due  account  be  only  taken  of  the  injuries  which  time 
may  have  done  to  the  sacred  text;  let  the  principle  which  Dr. 
Colenso  approves,  but  entirely  forgets  to  act  upon,  have  only  justice 
done  it,  namely,  that '  in  forming  an  estimate  of  ancient  documents, 
we  should  be  very  scrupulous  about  assuming  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  satisfactorily  this  or  that  apparent  inconsistency,  contradic- 
tion, or  other  anomaly ; '  finally,  let  the  important  fact  be  kept 
in  view, — which  our  author  loses  sight  of  from  one  end  of  his  book 
to  the  other, — ^that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  narrative  of 
the  Exodus,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work,  does  not  pretend  to 
be  recording '  common  history,'  as  Dr.  Colenso  alleges,  but  the  history 
of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  purely  human  and  natural, 
the  history,  in  a  word,  of  stupendous  and  inexplicable  miracle ;  let 
these  considerations  but  be  allowed  their  proper  weight,  and  we  are 
not  afraid  to  meet  even  the  most  searching  historical  criticism  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  *  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Dr.  Colenso's  first  point  is  the  list  which  Moses  gives  of  the  family 
of  Judah,  in  connexion  with  his  account  of  the  migration  of  Jacob  and 
his  children  into  Egypt.  It  is  certain,  he  says,  that  the  sacred  writer 
intends  us  to  understand  that  Hezron  and  Hainul,  Judah's  grandsons, 
accompanied  Jacob  into  Egypt :  and  yet,  it  is  quite  incredible,  looking 
at  other  parts  of  the  '  story,'  that  they  can  have  been  bom  at  tho 
time.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  last  point,  everything  depends  on 
two  assumptions.  In  the  ^t  place  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the 
expression  *at  that  time,'  in  Gen,  xxxvii.  1,  on  which  Dr.  Colenso 
relies  for  the  date  of  Judah's  marriage,  must  of  necessity  have  the 
value  which  he  gives  it  in  his  argument.  And  in  the  second  place, 
we  do  not  hold  it  unquestionable,  that  Jacob's  age  at  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  Judah  was  as  great  as  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
81  st  of  Genesis  makes  it.  Has  Dr.  Colenso  weighed  the  arguments 
of  Kennicott  and  Lengerke  on  this  subject  P  Besides,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  Moses,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  with  the 
strictest  intention  of  writing  historic*  truth,  may  have  put  those 
two  names  in  his  catalogue,  though  they  were  not  bom  till  after 
Jacob's  settlement  in  Egypt.  If  he  could  say,  as  he  does  in  Exodus 
i.  1,  that  '  seventy  souls,  every  man  and  his  household,  came  with 
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Jacob/  into  Egypt,  when,  in  fact,  Joseph  and  his  tv^ro  sons,  who  are 
reckoned  among  the  seventy,  were  there  already,  and  if  there  were 
special  reasons,  as  there  may  have  been,  why  Hezron  and  Hamul 
should  be  counted  among  the  forefathers  of  those  who  left  Egypt 
at  the  Exodus,  why  should  not  the  historian  be  as  much  at  liberty 
to  condense  his  narrative  in  the  latter  instance  as  jn  the  former  ? 
This  solution  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  take  off  the  edge  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
argument ;  and  where  there  are  so  few  data  on  which  to  build  a 
complete  and  certain  judgment,  the  sacred  historian  ought  to  have 
the  advantage  to  which  the  dimness  of  the  ages  entitles  him.  Dr. 
Colenso  allows  that  the  Hebrew  is  not  false  in  calling  a  daughter 
'  daughters,*  or  a  son  *■  sons ; '  and  we  confess  to  something  more 
than  mere  regret  at  seeing  him  both  here  and  elsewhere  exacting  from 
a  Shemitish  historian  what  he  would  think  it  unfair  to  require  of 
Tacitus  or  Thucydides. 

A  second  difficulty  is  the  *  size  of  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  congregation '  of  Israel.  In  Leviticus 
viii.  4,  for  example,  *  the  assembly  *  of  the  people  is  said  to  have  been 
gathered  together  unto  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.'  How  is  this 
possible  ?  On  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  Moseses  words,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  mean  that  the  crowd  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the 
grown  men  of  the  congregation,  and  that  it  extended  in  breadth  from 
the  actual  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  curtains  of  the  court  on 
either  side.  Now,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  and  the  multitude  mar- 
shalled itself  into  a  dense  and  orderly  mass,  rank  behind  i  ank,  it  must 
have  reached  to  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles.  But  we  can  hardly 
grant  the  historian  so  much  licence.  He  informs  us  that  the  people 
were  gathered  *  unto  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle ;  *  and  while  we 
ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  understand  this  of  the  front  of  the  door 
only,  yet  if  we  interpret  the  expression  as  applying  to  the  whole  front 
of  the  Tabemade,  we  shall  then  have  a  rectangular  column  of 
men  stretching  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  text  says  distinctly,  *  at  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle,*  and  therefore  it  follows  that,  according  to  Moses,  *  all 

the  congregation must  have  come  within  the  court. ^     The  italics 

are  Dr.  Colenso's.  And  he  would  have  those  believe  this  who  can. 
The  area  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  deducting  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  Tabernacle  itself,  was  1,692  square  yards ;  and  into  this  space  a 
multitude  is  to  go,  which,  'packed  closely  together... would  have 
covered  an  area  of  201,180  square  yards.*  Our  readers  will  be  ready 
to  doubt,  on  reading  the  above,  whether  we  have  dealt  fairly  by  the 
author  in  the  putting  of  this  part  of  his  case.  We  assure  them  that 
it  is  as  we  have  stated  it.  '  The  assembly  *  means,  to  say  the  least, 
the  mass  of  the  603,550  adult  males  of  the  congregation ;  their  being 
*  gathered  together  unto  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,*  means  that  they 
stood  in  a  body  *  at  the  door,* — that  is,  in  front  of  the  door,  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle,  tiot  going  beyond  the  breadth  of 
it,  or,  by  an  extreme  freedom  of  interpretation,  in  front  of  the  Tabcr- 
nacle,  and  on  each  side  of  the  front  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
court ;  finally,  by  their  being  represented  as  thus  gathered,  Moses 
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means  that  they  were  all  assemhled  inside  the  Tabernacle  court.  Is 
Dr.  Colenso  serious  in  all  this  ?  If  he  were  not  a  bishop,  and  were 
not  just  now  doing  what  bishop  never  did  before,  we  should  conclude 
that  this  most  grotesque  piece  of  literary  argumentation  was 
designed  for  the  amusement  of  Eton  and  Harrow.  We  hope  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  historical  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not 
tremble  before  it.  The  Hebrew,  the  exegesis,  and  the  logic  of  it  are 
equally  harmless. 

The  incredibility  of  Moses  and  Joshua's  addressing  all  Israel,  is 
our  author's  third  point.  As  if  any  human  voice  could  have  reached 
the  ears  of  a  crowded  mass  of  people  as  large  as  the  whole  population 
of  London !  Why,  the  crying  of  the  little  oiies  must  have  rendered 
it  inaudible  a  few  yards  off!  We  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  We 
again  ask.  Is  Dr.  Colenso  serious  ?  Does  he  really  believe  that  any 
writer  in  his  senses  could  mean  what  is  here  wrung  out  of  the 
words  of  Moses  and  his  fellow-historian  ?  Has  Dr.  Colenso  never 
heard  of  Herod's  slaying  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  or  of  the 
multitude  of  an  ancient  city  who  *  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space 
of  two  hours  cried  out,  Qreat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ; '  or  of  a 
lady  who  is  solemnly  averred  by  respectable  men  to  have  defeated  a 
Spanish  Armada  P  He  must  excuse  us  if  we  say,  that  the  captious- 
ness  of  this  objection — an  objection  which  lies  equally  against  the  best 
writers  of  history,  sacred  and  profane — ^is  only  li vailed  by  the  astound- 
ing misrepresentation  of  Joshua  viii.  82,  38,  which  we  find  side  by 
side  with  it  on  page  37 ;  and  by  the  sneer  on  page  86,  which  we 
shall  not  characterize,  at  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmi.<^,  that  there 
was  '  not  one  feeble  person  '  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  when  they 
came  out  of  Egypt. 

We  shall  not  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  next  three  or  four  difficulties 
raised  by  Dr.  Colenso.  In  every  case,  however,  we  remark  the  same 
forcing  of  the  literal  sense,  the  same  unaccountable  looseness  in 
stating  the  facts  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  same  ignoring  of 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  Gk>d,  which  distinguish  the  fore- 
going parts  of  his  argument.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  criticism 
which  invariably  overlooks  the  prospective  character  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  God  to  Moses  ?  Or  which  pins  down  the  expression, 
'Aaron  and  his  sons,'  to  three  individuals,  when  Moses  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  Levites  were  appointed  to  '  minister  to '  the  Taber- 
nacle,-and  were  to  'encamp  round  about'  it  for  the  purpose?  Or 
whiclk  cannot  see  that  Exodus  xxxviii.  21,  &c.,  is  a  formal  statement,  in  a 
place  suitable  to  it,  of  the  precise  amount  of  the  money-contributions 
to  the  sanctuary,  as  finally  made  up  at  the  census  of  Numbers  i.  1,  &c.? 
Or  whioh  maintains,  in  the  face  of  the  very  letter  of  the  sacred 
history,  that  Moses  represents  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  as  taking  all 
the  preparations  for  the  Passover,  and  as  celebrating  it  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  day  ? 

Dr.  Colenso's  twelfth  incredibility  is  too  tempting  to  pass  over. 
*  The  whole  land  *  of  Canaan,  he  says,  *  which  was  divided  among 
the  tribes  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  including  the  countries  beyond 
the  Jordan,  was  in  extent  about  11,000  square  miles,  or  7,000,000 
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acres.  And,  according  to  the  story,  this  was  occupied  hy  more  than 
2,000,000of  people. ..without  reckoning  the  old  inhabitants.'  What 
the  number  of  the  '  seven  nations,  greater  and  mightier  than '  Israel 
may  have  been,  the  author  does  not  compute.  But  supposing 
that  there  were  eventually  2,000,000  of  Canaanites  and  2,000,000 
of  Israelites  living  together  on  the  soil ;  we  have  then  the  fact  past 
all  belief,  that  in  *  those  early  days  '  the  7,000,000  acres  of  Canaan  had 
a  population  of  4,000,000  persons.  Now  Natal  has  only  150,000 
inhabitants  on  its  18,000  square  miles.  And  '  the  three  English  agri- 
cultural counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,'  at  the  census  of  '61, 
gave  only  1,149,247  as  the  population  of  their  3,362,531  acres.  But 
are  these  the  only  statistics  bearing  on  the  question  ?  What  was 
the  area  of  ancient  Attica — the  barren  Attica  ?  Mr.  Clinton 
estimates  it  at  ,478,720  acres.  And  what  was  the  population  of  the 
district,  as  the  same  authority  gives  it,  in  the  year  B.o.  317  P  '  The 
total  population  of  Attica  in  B.C.  317  may  be  taken  at  527,660.' 
More  than  500,000  people  on  fewer  than  480,000  acres  !  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  see,  with  these  figures  before  us,  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  line  of  things  credible,  that  the  7,000,000  acres  of 
Canaan  may  have  found  room  for  not  much  more  than  half  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  Attica  contained  Athens ; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  all  ancient  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
large  portions  of  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  densely  populated  at  a  very  early  period  of  antiquity ; 
and,  for  our  own  part,  we  should  not  be  sensible  of  any  strain  upon 
our  faith,  if  the  sacred  records  had  considerably  exceeded  their  actual 
statements  on  this  subject. 

We  think  we  have  now  said  enough  to  prove,  that  some  at  least  of 
Dr.  Colenso's  '  contradictions '  are  either  purely  imaginary,  or  much 
less  formidable  than  he  would  make  them.  In  the  remaining  part  of 
his  book  he  discusses  the  questions  of  the  proportion  between  the 
first-boms  named  in  Numbers  iii.  43,  and  the  aggregate  of  male  adults 
in  the  congregation ;  of  the  length  of  the  sojourning  in  Egypt ;  of  the 
Exodus  in  the  Fomrth  Generation ;  of  the  number  of  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exode ;  of  the  Scripture  figures  affecting  the  Danites  and 
Levites  at  this  epoch  ;  of  the  Duties  and  Perquisites  of  the  Priests, 
whether  at  the  Passover-celebration  or  at  other  times ;  and  of  the  War 
on  Midian.  It  is  through  no  disposition  to  gloze  over  real  difficulties, 
that  we  affirm  these  sections  of  Dr.  Colenso's  work  to  %e  full  of 
unwarrantable  assumptions,  of  most  uncritically  violent  interpre- 
tations of  the  sacred  text,  and  of  such  a  persistent  confounding  of 
the  spheres  of  the  natural  and  the  Divine,  as  we  scarcely  remember 
to  have  met  with  in  any  sceptical  work  that  ever  came  into  our  handa. 
On  several  points,  as  for  example,  where  the  Israelites  could  find 
pigeons  for  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  or  how  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
could  have  been  sprinkled  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  unless  the  animals  were 
all  killed  within  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  how  the  priests  could 
eat  what  the  law  made  their  portion  of  the  offerings  of  the  people—- 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  Dr.  Colenso  makes  us  laugh,  like  Simmias  in  the 
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Thado,  when  we  have  no  desire  to  laugh.  Bat  there  are  pas^ag^n 
of  his  work,  and  particularly  of  the  latter  half  of  it,  in  view  of  which 
we  do  anything  rather  than  laugh.  When  we  see  him  unfairly  col- 
locating scriptures,  (Exod.  xxi.  4,  and  Exod.  xxi.  20-21,)  and  so 
drawing  inferences  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Mosaic  legislation; 
when  he  ridicules  the  idea  of  not  an  Israelite  being  slain  in  a  war 
which  God  bade  Moses  to  wage,  and  of  which  it  is  distinctly  said,  in 
the  terras  of  the  Divine  command,  that  it  was  a  judicial  war  (Num. 
xxxi.  1,  2)  ;  and  when  '  the  tragedy  of  Cawnpore  '  is  put  in  the  same 
category  with  a  destruction  of  life  which  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe  saw  fit,  under  special  circumstances,  to  effect  by  human 
agency,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  this  is  a  type  of  writing  which  has 
commonly  been  restricted  to  authors  with  whom  we  wish  to  have  the 
leairt  possible  commerce. 

Dr.  Colenso  has  not  overlooked  one  g^eat  argument  bearing  agunst 
the  views  he  propounds.  He  naturally  anticipates  the  objection  that 
Christianity  itself,  in  the  very  person  and  teaching  of  its  Author,  is 
implicated  in  the  historic  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  this 
gives  way,  what  becomes  of  the  Faith  ?  We  hope  Dr.  Colenso  will 
strike  out  of  all  future  editions  of  his  work  the  paragraph  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  dispose  of  our  Lord's  testimony  to  the  five  books  oi 
Moses.  Still  more  earnestly  do  we  trust  the  author  will  expunge 
the  melancholy  section  in  which  he  questions  whether  Christ  'was 
acquainted,  more  than  any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the 
mysteries  of  all  human  sciences,'  and  whether  He  had  granted  to 
Him  as  the  Son  of  Man,  supematurally^^  such  'full  and  exact 
information '  respecting  the  Pentateuch  as  to  be  likely  to  speak 
about  it  othen^'iso  than  'any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed.'  Dr.  Colenso  asks  if  it  is  not  bringing  '  the  Sacred 
Ark  itself  into  the  battle-field '  to  make  Christ  a  witness  to  the 
historic  truth  of  Moses.  We  ask  whether  he  does  not  hazard  the 
safety  of  what  is  even  more  sacred  than  the  ark,  by  writing  thus 
of  Him  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  came  without  measure  at  His 
baptism,  and  who  was  tlie  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  add  that  there  is  a  strong  flavour  through 
Dr.  Colenso's  book  of  what  we  must  call  theosophic  sentimentalism. 
Fifty  years  i^o  this  element  would  have  received  another  and  harsher 
name.  We  hear  a  good  deal,  for  instance,  of  the  Fatherliness  of  God, 
of  our  all  coming  to  the  footstool  of  His  love,  and  of  Eternal  truths 
which  reveal  themselves  to  *  brave  souls  that  yearn  for  light,'  and 
of  God's  Bible  in  our  heart,  and  the  like.  And  this  the  author  puts 
as  a  set-off  against  the  popular  view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  Gospel  also.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  creed.  Its 
afiinities,  its  substance,  and  its  tendencies  are  all  bad.  It  is  pantheistic 
in  its  basis ;  it  tends  to  lower  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  sin  and  the 
atonement ;  ib  confounds  the  human  and  the  Divine ;  it  leaves  the 
soul  no  foothold  either  for  time  or  eternity.  We  rejoice  that  Dr. 
Colenso  has  confidence  in  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.     But  where  are  the  vouchers  for  his 
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confidence,  if  they  are  not  in  that  objective  Eevelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, one  great  and  essential  part  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  his 
book  to  discredit  ? 

Dr.  Colenso  befieves  everything  he  has  written.  He  is  as  transpa- 
rent as  a  child.  He  has  not  sent  forth  his  book  with  a  view  to  do 
mischief.  It  was  only  after  sore  buffeting  with  himself  that  he  landed 
in  the  theory  which  he  now  holds  so  strongly ;  and  he  has  given 
his  views  to  the  world  with  a  reluctance  which  all  his  readers  will 
perceive.  At  the  same  time  we  think  him  utterly  and  lamentably 
mistaken.  He  has  allowed  a  few  historical  difficulties  to  swell  into 
proportions,  which  have  shut  out  from  him  a  world  of  counter  evidence 
such  as  the  great  majority  of  Christian  thinkers  hold  to  be  conclusive 
and  incontrovertible.  By  a  strange  freak  of  conscience — surely  not  a 
conscience  gifted  with  quick  sight — he  has  been  led,  in  the  name  of 
religious  self-sacrifice  and  chivaby,  to  assail  the  most  cherished 
convictions  of  myriads  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  generation. 
To  crown  all,  he  has  published  a  work,  which  even  favourable  critics 
must  pronounce  to  be  desultory,  crude,  and  inconclusive ;  which, 
while  it  exhibits  him  as  sincere  and  out- spoken,  is  creditable  neither 
to  his  scholarship,  judgment,  nor  taste ;  which,  so  far  from  meeting 
any  real  want  of  the  age,  we  deem  to  be  as  disastrously  ill-timed  as  the 
most  fervent  enemy  of  the  truth  could  desire ;  and  which,  as  coming 
from  an  Anglican  Bishop,  will  assuredly  be  hailed  with  rapture 
alike  by  secular  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England  and  by  the 
libertine  spirit  both  of  speculative  and  practical  infidelity. 

The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion.     By  the  Rev.  "William 

Hanna^  LL.D.,   Author  of  the  Life  of    Dr.    Chalmers. 

Fourth  Edition.     Edinburgh:   Edmonston  and   Douglas. 

1862. 

Is*  this  volume  had  not  already  made  its  own  mark,  and  become 

extensively  known,  we' should  probably  have  made  it  the  subject  of 

detailed  criticism.     There  is  no  need,  however,  for  the  reviewer  to 

do  anything  in  the  way  of  commending  to  public  notice  a  work 

which  has  alreadv  been  so  widely  read ;  neither,  happily,  is  there  any 

occasion  afforded  by  Dr.  Hanna's  volume  for  antagonistic  or  cautionary 

general  criticism.     It  is  an  admirable  volume  ;  and  its  beauties  and 

excellencies  are  of  such  a  kind,  that,  while  the  profoimd  student  of 

the  Sacred  History  will  most  fully  appreciate  them,  they  cannot  fail 

to  be  more  or  less  perceived  and  felt  by  all  intelligent  readers. 

It  seems  strange  that  expositions  of  the  like  nature  with  this  of 
Dr.  Hanna's  are  so  scarce  amongst  us.  Here  is  a  clear  and  thorough 
combination  and  harmony  of  all  in  reference  to  the  sublime  and 
affecting  subject  of  the  volume  which  is  related  by  the  different 
evangelists.  Dr.  Kitto*s  delightful  Readings  are  almost  the  only 
well-known  examples  of  any  similar  method  of  setting  forth  tho 
truth  of  Scripture  history  which  we  have  in  our  biblical  literature. 
But  his  Beadmgs  arc  brief  and  fragmentary  ;  they  afford  but  glimpses. 
Dr.  Hanna's  volume  furnishes  a  continuous  and  complete  view  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  wonderful  history  of  our  Lord's  last  day  upon  the 
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e«rth,  before  His  ^  decease  at  Jerusalem.'  There  is  too  a  thought* 
fulness,  a  mastery,  a  depth,  and  a  tenderness  about  Dr.  Hanna's  pre* 
sentation  of  the  sacred  history,  which  even  Dr.  Kitto*8  excellent 
writing  nowhere  equals. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  volume  as  an  exposition  of  the  history. 
Not,  however,  the  bare  order  of  facts ;  it  is  not  a  dry  harmony.  The 
actors  live :  motives,  feelings,  character,  are  excellently  set  forth.  Dr. 
Hauna  is  a  man  of  insight,  sympathy,  and  earnest  thought.  He  has 
visited  Gethsemane  and  Calvary ;  has  watched  with  profoundest  atten- 
tion the  evolution  of  events  during  the  tragical  and  unparalleled 
night  and  day  of  which  he  has  to  8[>eak ;  has  mused  and  meditated 
on  the  whole,  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  all  the  bye-play  of 
the  crowded  and  often  changing  scenes,  as  well  as  with  the  great  and 
obvious  circumstances  and  events.  The  result  is,  a  book  which 
answers  objections  by  its  full  exhibition  of  the  living  truth,  which 
forestalls  the  cavils  of  the  captious,  and  the  doubts  of  the  perplexed ; 
a  book  which  establishes  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divine  life  and 
divinely  determined  and  efficacious  death,  of  His  Godhead  and  Man- 
hood, and  Atonement ;  by  showing  the  perfect  harmony  whieh  this 
ONS  TRUxn,  and  this  alone,  makes  and  establishes  among  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  stupendous  and  miraculous  history.  Those 
who  read  it  feel,  as  they  read,  that  a  true  history  is  passing  before 
their  view,  a  history  which  no  man  could  have  invented  or  imagined ; 
which  could  least  of  all  have  been  brought  out  in  such  deep  complete 
harmony  of  life,  and  love,  and  miracle,  and  prodigy,  from  the  fragment- 
ary accounts,  and  seemingly  casual  hints  of  four  independent,  unprac- 
tised, inartificial  narrators, — if  it  were  not  the  very  '  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.' 

We  do  not,  indeed,  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Hanna  on  every  point.  If 
we  did,  as  to  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and  the 
fact  would  reflect  no  credit  on  ourselves,  and  therefore  none  on  Dr. 
Hauna.  Admirable  and  convincing,  in  general,  as  is  his  exhibition,  here 
and  there  we  have  to  differ  from  him.  For  example,  we  presume  to 
think  that  ho  has  followed  Alford  into  an  error,  in  supposing  that 
Annas  conducted  that  examination  of  our  Lord,  respecting  '  His  dis- 
ciples and  His  doctrine,'  which  is  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  verses  12  and  21f.  Kaiaphas,  in  explicit 
contradistinction  to  Annas,  is,  in  the  intermediate  verses  19 
and  22,  specifically  entitled  'the  high-priest.'  How  then  can  wo 
suppose  *  the  high-priest '  to  mean  Annas  ?  Moreover,  Dr.  Hamia 
supposes  that,  although  Annas  conducted  tliis  examination,  his 
son-in-law,  Kaiaphas,  *  was  by  his  side,  eager  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed.' Is  it  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  that  Annas  would 
conduct  the  examination,  and  not  *  the  high-priest  *  himself  ?  Besides,  * 
if  this  were  so,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  wowls  in  verse 
24,  which  inform  us  of  Annas  'sending'  Jesus  'bound  unto 
Kaiaphas  the  high-priest?'  Dr.  Hanna,  following  Alford,  as  we 
have  said,  would  translate  this  verse  in  the  past  tense,  (sent,)  and 
not  in  the  pluperfect,  (had  sent,)  as  in  our  version.  That  is  to  say, 
he  would  represent  Annas  as  sending  Jesus  away,  bound  to  Kaiaphsi, 
after    this    preliminary  examination   was    over, — ^when     Kaiaphas, 
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at  ilie  ver^  time  of  sending,  was  siiting  by/tiie  side  of  Annas.  To 
our  iliinking,  Alford's  view  confuses  a  very  plain  matter.  Wc  adliere 
to  the  authorised  version  of  verse  24,  liad  tent,  and  believe  that 
prior  to  this  first  examination  by  Kaiaphas,  itself  but  preliminary 
and  informal,  Jesus  had  been  brought  in  custody  to  Annas  by  the 
officers,  and  bad  by  him  been  sent  to  the  tribunal  of  Kaiaphas. 

The  only  other  matter  of  monient  as  to  which  we  difler  from  Dr. 
Hanna^  is  the  view  which  he  gives  of  the  comparative  estrangement 
of  Mary  from  her  son  for  months  (if  not  for  years)  prior  to  the 
crucifixion.  This  we  regard  as  an  unsuatained  and  violent  hypothesis. 
We  revolt  from  it,  and  we  reject  it. 

These,  however,  are  but  isolated  blemishes  in  a  beautiful  and  admi- 
rable volume,  which  we  most  heartily  commend  to  all  our  readers  with- 
out exception,  as  a  book  to  be  purchased  and  prized. 

The  BiblQ  and  Modern  Thought.     By  the  Rcr.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A. 

New  Edition,   with   an    Appendix.      Loudon  :    Religious 

Tract  Society.  1862. 
It  was  our  pleasant  duty,  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  in  a  some- 
what lengthened  notice,  to  commend  the  first  edition  of  this  admirable 
book  to  our  readers  of  whatever  class.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
another  edition  has  been  called  for.  The  value  of  thi^  edition  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition,  in  an  appendix,  of  five  elaborate 
Notes,  which  altogether  increase  the  matter  of  the  volume  by  nearly 
one  fourth,  and  which  relate  to  controversies  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance.  The  fijrst,  on  the  Evidential  School  of  Theology, 
examines  the  statements  of  the  Sixth  Essay.*  The  second  endeavours 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  Bamptou 
Lectures  on  the  Limits  of  Thought.  The  third  selects  four  topics, 
from  Baron  Bunsen*s  work  on  Egypt,  by  which  to  test  the  amount  of 
authority  due  to  its  negative  criticisms.  The  fourth  offers  some 
remarks  on  the  Human  Aspect  of  Scripture,  as  essential  to  a  ju»t  view 
of  inspiration  ;  and  the  last  enters  at  some  length  into  the  question 
of  Geology,  in  connexion  with  the  Essays  in  the  '  Replies  *  and  the 
'  Aids  to  Faith.' 

These  Notes  are  distinguished  by  the  author's  characteristic  ability, 
thcm>ughness,  and  candour ;  and  the  whole  volume,  ba  now  supple- 
mented and  enriched,  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  men  of  intel- 
ligence as  one  of  the  beat  contributions  to  our  biblical  and  theological 
literature  which  the  controversies  of  the  present  age  have  called 
forth.  Let  us  add  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  very  cheapest  work  on 
the  matters  treated,  which  it  is  possible  to  purchase. 

Imputed  Righteousness :  or^  The  Seripture  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation ;  being  Lectures  on  the  Argumentative  Portion  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tyson, 
Wcsleyan  Minister.     Mason. 
Tuis   work   was  published  in  the  year  1858,  when  the  author 

was  resident  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  has  been  recently  brought 

♦  The  Orford  JStsayt  and  Bevietc^, 
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into  notice  in  this  country,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many 
readers.  It  contains  a  series  of  Lectures  on  important  passagw  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  exhibits  clearly  and  forcibly  the 
general  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  lecturer  has  clearly  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  through  faith,  and  has  seized  the 
import  and  spirit  of  several  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the 
Epistle.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  important  portion  of  the  New  Testament ;  although  it  does  not, 
of  course,  profess  to  furnish  a  continuous  and  complete  exposition. 
We  r^ret  that  the  plan  of  the  author  has  not  allowed  him  to  treat 
of  the  tenth  chapter ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that  another  lecture  had 
been  given  to  the  difficult  ninth  chapter.  We  are  thankful,  howerer,  for 
what  we  have ;  and  can  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers. 

The  C!omplete  Works  of  Richard  Sibbes^  D.D.,  &c.  Edited^ 
with  Memoir^  by  the  Bey.  A.  B.  Growt.  Yol.  II.  Edin- 
burgh :  James  Nichol. 

A  ruETHER  portion  of  that  wonderful  series  of  which,  as  it  has  already 
received  our  hwty  and  manifold  commendation,  we  need  add  no  more  i^ 
present  than  our  sincere  wish  that  its  success  may  be  equal  to  its  merits. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  three  expository  treatises  and  two 
single  sermons.  Among  the  former  is  that  which  has  always  ranked 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  author's  writing,  although  dis- 
figured by  an  unfortunate  title.  Perhaps,  had  he  lived  to  complete 
the  publication  of  the  discourses  on  Canticles  v.  and  vi.,  he  would 
have  chosen  some  more  attractive  phrase  by  which  to  designate  them 
than  'Bowels  Opened;'  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  reader  who 
desires  to  know  how  to  turn  to  the  utmost  advantage  a  portion  of 
Holy  Writ  too  frequently  neglected,  if  not  even  shunned,  m  modem 
times,  cannot  do  better  than  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  volume 
before  us.  It  is  at  once  richly  experimen1»l  and  closely  practical, 
affording  valuable  lessons  to  those  guides  of  souls  and  stewaras  of  the 
househcud  of  Qod,  who  would  fain  give  a  portion  to  every  one  under 
their  charge  in  due  season. 

It  IS  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  our  Methodist  readers,  while 
they  find  much  to  admire,  will  also  find  some  things  to  make  them 
thankful  for  the  more  consistent  and  scriptural  teaching  of  Mr. 
Wesley  on  certain  points  both  of  doctrine  and  experience.  We  cite 
a  single  example :  To  speak  of  '  Death '  as  '  that  excellent  physician 
which  perfectly  cures  both  sold  and  body,'  is  a  style  which  ill  accords 
with  any  scriptural  representation,  and  necessarily,  though  not  inten- 
tionally, reflects  upon  the  power  and  graoe  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Ooodwin  D.D.,  sometime  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  IV.  Edinbni^h :  Nichol. 
1862. 

THia  volume  contains  Seven  Treatises,  all  valuable — some  of  them 
yery  precious.  In  others,  we  trace  that  tendency  to  be  *  wise  above 
what  is  written '  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  who  hold  the 
views  of  Calvin  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  especially  (if  any 
difference  must  be  made)  to  th9se  of  the  Supralapsarian  echooL    But 
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all  who  read  with  discrimination  and  care  will  find  much  to  interest 
and  profit  them  in  each  of  the  seven  treatises.  The  first  two, 
entitled,  'Christ  Set  Forth,'  and* The  Heart  of  Christ  in  Heaven 
towards  Sinners  on  Earth,'  were  abridged  by  John  Wesley,  and  in- 
serted in  his  Ohristian  Lihrar^f  where  they  follow  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  Extracts  from  Sibbes's  great  work  mentioned  imme- 
diately above.  The  preface  to  the  first-named  treatise  in  the  volume 
before  us  might  have  been  written  to-day,  so  exactly  has  Goodwin 
described  the  state  of  many  among  ourselves. 

'  I  have  bv  long  experience  observed  many  holy  and  precious  souls 
who  have  clearly  and  wholly  given  themselves  up  to  Christ,  to  be 

saved  by  Him  in  His  own  way, who  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course 

and  way  of  their  spirits,  have  been  too  much  carried  away  with  the 
rudiments  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  and  not  after  Christ  Himself; 
the  stream  of  their  more  constant  thoughts  and  deepest  intentions 
running  in  the  channel  of  reflecting  upon,  and  searching  into,  the 
gracious  dispoutions  of  their  own  hearts,  so  as  to  bring  down  or  raise 
up ; and  so  get  a  sight  of  Christ  by  them.  Whereas,  Christ  Him- 
self is  "  nigh  them,"  (Kom.  x.  8,)  if  they  would  but  nakedly  look  upon 

Himself  through  thoughts  of  pure  and  simple  faith But  let  these 

consider  what  a  dishonour  this  must  needs  be  unto  Christ,  that  His 
train  should  have  a  fuller  court  and  more  frequent  attendance  &om  our 
hearts  than  Himself,  who  is  the  King  of  Glory.  And,  likewise,  what 
a  shame  it  is  for  believers  themselves,  who  are  His  spouse,  to  look 
upon  their  Husband  no  otherwise  than  b^  reflection,  and  at  second 
hand,  through  the  intervention  and  mediation  of  their  own  graces.' — 
Pp.  3,  4. 

As  a  remedy  against  this  state  of  things,  the  first-named  treatise 
was  written,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams^  Rector  of  St.  Oregory^s^  London^ 
A.D.  1633.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Royal  8vo.  Edinburgh : 
Nichol.    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1862. 

This  is  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Nichol's  scheme.  It  would  appear 
from  the  Advertisement,  that  Mr.  Sherman,  on  his  death-bed,  saw  and 
approved  the  prospectus  of  the  series  of  reprints,  and  oflered  the  pub- 
lisher the  stereotype  plates  of  four  Commentaries,  which  he  had  for- 
merly issued  in  this  size.  The  public  may  thus  obtiun  these  volumes 
for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  paper  and  press-work,  thanks  to  the 
estimable  donor  of  the  plates,  and  thanks  to  the  spirited  publisher  too, 
for  bringing  within  the  reach  of  poor  students  and  pastors  a  volume 
which  they  cannot  read  without  advantage  and  admiration.  Adams 
has  been  sometimes  called  '  the  Shakspeare  of  divines,'  such  is  the 
richness  of  his  fancy.  But  the  soundness  of  his  judgpnent  is  fully 
equsd  to  his  other  qualities ;  and,  best  of  all,  his  heart  is  never  cold. 
Instead  of  a  dissertation,  however,  we  wil|  give  an  extract,  taken  almost 
at  random,  which  will  give  those  who-  do  not  know  our  author  a  fair  idea 
betb  of  his  nattev  and  maaner  ^ —  D'Q'ti^ed  by  LjOOgle 
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*  Bat  knowledge  to  the  Christian  is  like  his  soul  to  hu  body ;  ft 
kind  of  all  in  all.  As  it  quickens,  it  is  life  ;  as  it  resolves,  it  is  will ; 
as  it  thinks,  it  is  mind ;  as  it  knows,  it  is  understanding ;  as  it  deli- 
berates, it  b  judgment ;  as  it  remembers,  it  is  roemoiy ;  as  it  judgeth, 
it  is  reason  ;  as  it  desires,  it  is  affection  ;  as  it  breathes,  it  is  spirit ; 
as  it  feels,  it  is  sense.  So  knowledge  concurs  to  every  grace: 
they  that  know  Thy  name  will  trust  in  Thee ;  (Psalm  ix,  10 ;)  so 
it  is  faith.  Know  the  Lord  and  tremble  before  Him ;  so  it  is  fear. 
Abraham  knew  God,  and  called  himself  dust  and  ashes ;  so  it  is 
humility.  They  that  know  Cluist  will  become  new  creatures ;  (Eph. 
iv.  12  ;)  so  it  is  sanctity.  The  faithful  know  Christ,  and  relieve  His 
poor  members  ;  (Matt.  xxv. ;)  so  it  is  charity.  Be  wise,  know  the 
Lord,  and  serve  Him  ;  (Psalm  ii.  10,  11 ;)  so  it  is  all  piety.  I  have 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  but  Christ  crucified ;  (1  Cor, 
ii.  2 ;)  so  it  is  all  Christianity.  Let  us  know  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent;  and  so  it  is  eternal  life. 
(John  xvii.  3.)  As  feeling  is  inseparable  to  all  the  organs  of  sense, 
the  eye  sees  and  f"els,  the  palate  tastes  and  feels,  the  nostril  smells 
and  feels ;  so  knowledge  is  involved  in  every  grace ;  faith  knows  and 
believes,  charity  knows  and  loves,  patience  knows  and  suffers,  tcm- 
wranee  knows  and  abstains,  h^imility  knows  and  stoops,  repentance 
knows  and  mourns,  obedience  knows  and  does,  confidence  knows  and 
rejoices,  hope  knows  and  expects,  compassion  knows  and  pities, 
thankfulness  knows  and  praiseth  the  blessed  name  of  God.  As  there 
is  a  power  of  water  in  everything  that  grows ;  it  is  fatness  in  the 
olive,  sweetness  in  the  fig,  cheerful  wine  in  the  grape,  strength  in  the 
oak,  tallncss  in  the  cedar,  redness  in  the  rose,  whiteness  in  the  lily; 
BO  knowledge  is  in  the  hand  obedience,  in  the  knee  humility,  in  tlie 
eye  compassion,  in  the  mouth  benediction,  in  the  head  understanding, 
in  the  heart  charity,  in  the  whole  body  and  soul  piety.  How  mise- 
rably are  they  deceived  that  think  they' can  find  the  way  to  heaven 
blindfold ;  as  if  holiness  were  the  daughter  of  ignorance !  Alas,  it 
will  Ijo  more  possible  for  them  to  weigh  the  fire,  or  to  measure  the 
wind,  or  call  again  the  day  which  is  past,  or  recover  the  verdure 
of  the  withered  grass,  than  to  get  salvation  without  knowledge. 
If  there  be  such  an  answer  to  such  as  have  known  Christ,  and 
so  known  Him  as  to  have  prophesied  in  His  name  as  an  I  know 
you  not ;  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23 ;)  how  will  He  pour  out  His  indignation 
among  the  heathen  that  know  not  His  name,  (Psalm  Ixxix.  6,)  and 
in  flaming  fire  take  vengeance  on  those  that  know  not  God!  (2  Thoes. 
i.  8.)  But  let  us  know  Him  that  we  may  love  Him ;  and  love  Him 
that  Ho  may  both  know  and  love  us  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

A  hundred  closely-printed  pages  of  such  matter  for  less  than  a 
shilling,  or  nearly  nine  hundred  pages  for  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence, is  the  rate  at  which  Mr.  NichoPs  subscribers  are  supplietl. 
Our  readers,  if  they  are  not  already  subscribers,  need  not  be  told 
that  they  will  do  well  to  become  such  without  delay.  Let  the  age 
see  that  there  is  at  least  one  magnificent  project  for  supplying 
good  reading  at  a  low  price  that  does  not  involve  its  author  in  lo5s 
aud  sorrow. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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!rhe  Syrian  Leper ;  a  Chapter  of  Bible  Histoiy  expotinded.    By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock.    London:  Wertneim  and  Co. 
1862. 
Mo.  Bullock  is  already  known  to  the  Chrisiian  public  as  tho 
author  of  The  Way  Some,  and  of  several  smaller  productions,  which  do 
equal  credit  to  his  intcUigence  aud  his  Christian  feeHng.     The  present 
work  contains  an  admirable  series  of  expository  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Naaman,  designed  to  bring  into  view  and  to  enforce  the  great  practi- 
cal lessons  suggested  by  the  Scripture  narrative.     It  in  rich  in  evan- 
gelical sentiment ;  it  asserts  and  vindicates  many  important  principles 
of  Christian  duty,  which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  underrated ;  and 
it  is  written  in  the  straightforward,  unaffected  style  which  commonly 
distinguishes  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Pentecostal  Blessings :   What  were  they  ?    And  may  we  still 
pray   for  them?     Notes  of  Lectures,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion.      By  the  Rev.  David  Pitcairn,  Author  of  'Perfect 
Peace/  &c.   London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Co.   1862. 
Mb.  Pitoaibk,  residing  at  Torquay,  has  been  hindered  in  his  work 
by  finding  the  errors  of  the  *  Plymouth  Brethren '  in  relation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  peutecostal  influence  more  or  less  current  in   his 
neighbourhood.     Tliese  lectures  wore  originally  delivered  mainly  to 
counteract  those  errors.     They  are  thoughtful,  scriptural,  and  useful ; 
and  in  tone  thoroughly  Christian.      We  could  wish,  however,  that 
Mr.  Pitcairn  would  avoid  characterimng  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  tho 
Mount,  as  His  *very  instructive  and   practical  sermon.'      That  is 
much  as  we  might  characterize  a  book  like  Mi*.  Pitcaim's  in  recom- 
mending It  to  our  readers. 

Notes  on  the  Gospelsj  Critical  and  Explanatory.     By  Melanc- 
thon  W.  Jacobus.     Matthew.     B/Oprinted  from  the  Thirty- 
Third  American  Edition.    Edinburgh :    W.  Oliphant  and 
Co.     1862. 
A   PLA.IK,  popular  commentary,  designed  especially  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  other  instructors  of  the  young.     We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  its  superseding  the  use  of  Barnes,  to  which  it  is  very 
superior  in  tone  and  doctrinal  sentiment.     Unpretending  as  the  work 
is,  it  presents  in  small  compass  the  results  of  much  sound  scholarship 
and  well-digested  reading.     It  comes  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a 
book  of  this  description  ought  to  he,  than  any  we  have  hitherto  met 
with.     Its  value  is  increased  hy  the  illustrative  woodcuts  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the  volume ;  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that,  like  all  hooks  published  by  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Co.,  it  is  a 
model  of  typographical  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Beaten  Oil  for  the  Light  of  Life :   being  Daily  Thoughts  on 
Bible  Texts.      By  the  Rev.   Hugh  Baird.    Edinburgh: 
W.  Oliphant  and  Co.     1862. 
Ths  author  of  this  work  doubts  whether  most  books  of  the  class  io 

which  it  belongs  *  bring  ont  clearly  the  ideaa  contained '  ia  the  texts 
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with  which  they  deal.  He  endeavours  in  this  respect  to  improve 
upon  his  predecessors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  Christian  peo- 
ple of  little  leisure  with  '  daily  reading  of  a  scriptural,  devotional,  and 
practical  kind,*  such  as  may  awaken  reflection  and  'give  a  right 
current  to  the  train  of  thought  *  amidst  the  hurry  and  business  of  the 
world.  We  question  whether  persons  who  are  used  to  handle  hooks 
of  daily  meditations  will  mark  as  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
present  volume  and  others  of  the  same  general  class,  in  the  particular 
to  which  the  author  adverts,  as  his  language  might  lead  them  to  look 
for.  The  work  is  well  adapted,  however,  to  the  purposes  contemplated 
in  the  publication  of  it.  The  evangelical  earnestness,  the  muscular 
Christian  sentiment,  and  the  plain,  manly  speech  of  the  Scottish 
pulpit,  are  found  in  every  part.  What  is  no  small  virtue,  the 
ini])ertinenceB  of  a  conceited  thcosophy  and  of  a  sentimental  rhetoric 
are  alike  absent  from  this  sensible,  sterling  volume.  We  commend 
it  to  all  who  require  the  religious  aids  it  offers  as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  its  order. 

Reposing  in  Jeaus :  or^  The  True  Secret  of  Grace  and  Strength. 
By  G.  W.  Mylne,  Author  of '  Thoughts  for  Spare  Moments 
at  Sea/  &c.>  &c.  London  :  Wertheim^  Macintosh^  and 
Hunt.     1862. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  tliere  is,  in  this  day  of  hurry  and  worldl3' 
competition,  a  nteady  demand  for  such  thoroughly  spiritual  and  expe- 
rimental treatises  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  a  book  for  a  devotional 
Christian. 

The  Targuma  of  Onkeloa  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  with  the  Fragments  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  : 
from  the  Chaldee.  By  J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.A.  Genesis 
and  Exodus.     London  :  Longman  aind  Co.     1862. 

CoNSiDEBiKGh  the  doctrinal  importance  of  the  Targums,  together 
with  their  general  literary  interest,  it  is  strange  that  they  are  not  in 
common  circulation  among  us  in  our  own  langpiage.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, they  have  never  been  translated  into  English  ;  and  we  heartily 
thank  Dr.  Etheridge  for  breaking  ground  in  a  field  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  all  educated  readers  of  the  Bible.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  translations  of  Onkelos  and  of  Jonathan,  with  the  addition 
named  on  the  title-page,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  Books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  The  translator  proposes  in  a  second  volume  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  what  he  has  here  done  for  the  first 
two  of  them ;  and  we  trust  the  demand  for  his  work  will  be  such  as 
to  lead  him  to  extend  his  labours  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Pentateucli.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  Dr.  Etheridge  makes 
his  Aramaic  speak  as  ^od  English  as  Aramaic  can,  and  that  his  render- 
ings put  the  reader  m  possession  both  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
original  texts.  Prefixed  to  the  translation  is  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  origin,  history,  and  character  of  the  Targums ;  and,  what 
gr^'atlv  heightens  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  work,  two  brief 
but  elaborate  episodes  are  wrought  into  it,  in  which  the  author 
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discusseg  the  great  questiouB  of  the  teaching  of  the  Paraphrasts 
Fespecting  the  Divine  Logos,  and  the  testimony  which  they  bear  to 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Dr.  £theridge*s  previous  writings  will  not  need  to  be  told,  that 
the  learning  which  these  prolegomena  exhibit  is  lai^  and  trustworthy, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  information  they  contain  is  equalled  only  by 
the  manly  modesty,  the  well-disciplined  judgment,  and  the  tender  yet 
noble  Christian  feeling,  which  pervade  and  adorn  every  production  of 
bis  pen.  We  commend  this  important  book  to  all  students  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  providential 
links  which  bind  t<^ther  the  Church  of  Moses  and  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Ancient  Empires :  their  Origin^  Succesaion^  and  Beaults ;  with 
a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Unity  and  First  Migrations 
of  Mankind.     Beligioas  Tract  Society. 

A  00KTEMP0]tA.BT  joumal,  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to  every 
kind  of  alliance  between  knowledge  and  earnest  religion,  took  great 
pains,  on.  the  first  appearance  of  this  book,  to  laugh  it  out  of  circula- 
tion. No  secret  was  made  of  the  principle  which  animated  the 
Beviewer.  The  book  was  written  by  a  believer  in  the  historic  truth  of 
the  Bible ;  and  was  intended,  within  its  chosen  province,  to  illustrate 
the  ways  of  Ood  to  men.  This  was  enough.  It  was  a  narrow  book, 
a  weak  book,  a  book  for  Exeter  Hall  and  Evangelicals.  Had  the 
writer  said  that  the  work  was  not  distinguished  by  any  original 
research,  that  it  did  not  embody  as  many  of  the  available  results  of 
modem  criticism  as  might  be  expected,  and  that  its  style  was  not 
remarkable  for  pictoriid  impressiveness,  we  should  subscribe  to  his 
opinion.  But  it  is  a  solid,  trustworthy,  and  useful  book  notwith- 
standing ;  and  to  those  whose  leisure  for  reading  is  scanty,  and  who 
have  the  good  sense  to  value  that  literature  the  most  which  is  Chris- 
tian in  its  tone  and  tendency,  we  recommend  this  volume  as  con- 
taining abundance  of  valuable  matter,  collected  and  shaped  by  a  cul- 
tivated, practical  mind,  and  leavened  throughout  with  the  spirit  ot 
an  intelligent  fisdth  in  the  existence  of  Glod  and  in  the  reality  of  His 
moral  government.  The  Beligious  Tract  Society  has  conferred 
incalcuukble  blessing  upon  the  world  by  the  publication  of  books  on 
general  subjects,  written  in  a  manner  becoming  our  Christian  nation- 
ality and  civilisation ;  and  this  work  on  Ancient  Empires  is  no 
dishonour  to  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book;  with  tabulated 
Appendix  of  the  Hymns^  and  their  respective  Authors. 
By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Heaton.  London:  John  Mason.   1862. 

The  literature  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book  is  accumulating  so 
rapidly  as  to  merit  a  more  extended  notice  than  csh  be  given  to  it  at 
the  end  of  this  Review.  In  a  future  Number  the  subject  will  receive 
fuller  consideration.  In  the  mean  while  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  Mr.  Heaton's  concise  and  admirable  pamphlet. 
There  is  material  enough  in  these  sixty-eight  pages  to  fill  a  goodly 
volume  5  and  if  Mr.  Heaton's  readers  are  disposed  tor  ^^gg^f^t 
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With  him,  it  will  be  on  the  score  of  his  almost  lamentaWe  brevity.  The 
First  Lecture  is  devoted  to  brief  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  Poets  of 
the  Hymn-Book,  and  to  those  romantic  incidents  of  its  History  which 
invest  many  of  its  beautiful  hymns  with  undying  interest.  The 
Second  Lecture  treats  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Hymn-Book,  and  its 
influence.  With  great  judgment  and  discrimination  Mr.  Heaton 
reviews  its  poetry,  its  evangelistic  tone,  its  paraphrastic  and 
expository  value,  the  spirituality  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  diversity 
and  fitness  of  its  metrical  construction.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous 
and  racy.  The  large  fund  of  illustration  which  he  has  gathered  he 
uses  with  great  effect.  Over  all  ia  shed  the  glow  of  reverence  and 
devotion. 

The  Influence  of  the  Mosaic  Code  wpon  subsequent  Legislation. 

By  J.  Benjamin  Marsdcn,  Solicitor.    London:  Hamilton. 

1862. 
This  book  contains  mueh  interesting  matter,  culled  (rom  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  in  relation  to  the  diflcrent  national  codes  of  the 
world,  and  their  analogies  with  the  Mosaic  legislation.    But  its  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  often  loose  and  inconclusive. 

Beginning  Life.  Chapters  for  Young  Men  on  Religion,  Study, 
and  Business.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
Alexander  Straban. 

The  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  is  practical,  weighty,  and 
wise.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaboration,  none  at  minute  discussion. 
Sound  principles  are  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  all  counsel,  and  are 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  writer,  though  they  may  be  by  the  reader. 

Revelation  and  Science,  in  respect  to  Bunsen's  Biblical  Re- 
searches. The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Mosaic 
Economy,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Bourchier  Wrey  Savile,  M.A., 
&c.    London:  Longmans.     1862. 

^Ir.  SA.VILE  is  not  only  an  M.A.,  but  he  is  really  a  learned  man ; 
yet  he  has  ncilbcr  common  sense,  nor  even  common  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  English  composition. 

It  seems  he  is  one  of  those  who  suppose  themselres  to  have  discovered 
<he  true  and  precise  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  *  The  number  of 
the  be^ist '  means  *  the  number  of  some  man's  name  who  would  towards 
the  close  of  this  age  possess  dominion  in  the  Roman  empire.*  •  And,' 
says  Mr.  Savile,  '  it  is  somewhat  cuiious  to  find  that,  by  writing  the  vari- 
ous names  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  three  languages 
which  told  the  world  the  death  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  we  have  in  the 
Latin  tongue  Louis,  i.e.  Ludovicus ;  in  the  Greek  tongue,  Louis  Napoleon ; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Charles  ^onajfarie,  as  the  equivalent  to  the 
required  No.  666.'  Dr.  Gumming,  we  fancy,  in  presence  of  this  interpre- 
tation, must '  hide  his  diminished  head.' 

Mr.  Savile  also,  in  his  zeal  for  the  minute  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
Scriptures,  discovers  the  *  true  theory  of  the  fonni^Cjn  p|  i^^^^l^ia- 
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j^isliecl  from  tliat  of  rain/  ia  Deuiei*onomy  xixii.  i:  'My  doctrine 
shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew ; '  and  an 
anticipation  of  Liebig's  exposition,  that  death  by  hunger  is  a  process  of 
slow  combustion,  in  Moses'  prediction,  contained  in  the  24th  verse  of 
tlie  same  chapter,  that  the  guilty  children  of  Israel  should  be  '  burnt  with 
hunger.' 
As   to  Mr.   Savile's  syntax,  it  reminds  us  as.  much  of  the  style  of 

*  CarolineV  English  in  the  tedious  *  Adventures  of  Philip,'  as  of  anything 
we  have  seen  lately.  The  following  sentence,  on  p.  4,  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  :  *  Indeed,  so  objectionable  do  some  of  the  statements  appear  in 
Dr.  Williams'  Essay,  that  we  are  afraid  of  breaking  that  precious  and 
boundless  law  of  charity,  which  the  Gospel  so  highly  exalts,  if  we  gave 
utterance  to  the  feelings  which  spontaneously  arise  in  the  mind  when 
reflecting  on  the  lengths  in  scepticism  which  a  professing  Christian,  much 
more  an  English  clergyman,  can  permit  himself  to  go  antagonistic  to  that 
faith,  and  tl»at  revealed  word  of  God,  which  he  is  bound  by  every  tie  to 
defend.'  Or  the  following,  from  the  Preface :  '  In  thus  exposing  the 
failings  of  our  clerical  brethren,  we  have  endeavoured,  with  what  success 
our  readers  must  judge,  to  avoid  that  rock  on  which  theological  contro- 
versialists are  too  often  apt  to  split,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  a  well-known 
and  unhappy  proverb  amongst  us ;  and  the  way  by  which  some,  especially 
platform  orators,  have  sought  the  condemnation  of  the  authors  of  "  Essays 
and  Ileviews,"  is  a  melancholy  illustration  thereof.' 

Of  *  faith '  Mr.  Savile  says,  that  it  is  *  genuine,  fruitful,  salvific*  His 
book  is  '  genuine,'  but  we  fear,  as  regards  the  work  of  opposing  the 

*  Essays  and  Heviews,'  it  will  neither  prove  *  fruitful '  nor  '  salvific* 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  intimated,  Mr.  Savile  has  not  been  to  the 
University  altogether  for  nothing.  His  book  contains  much  learning, 
and  some  useful  applications  of  it  in  defence  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  True  Figure  and  Dimensions  of  the  Earth,  &c.  In  a 
Letter  addressed  to  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Astronomer 
Royal.  By  Johannes  Von  Gumpach.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  recast.  With  Diagrams.  London :  Hardwicke. 
1862. 

Mr.  Johannes  Voir  GuMPAcn  (a  German  we  presume  hira  to  be, 
but  his  present  abode  appears  to  be  in  Guernsey)  has  been  led,  by  a 
train  of  *  logical  and  geometrical  reasoning,  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion that  the  earth,  instead  of  being  flattened,^  as  has  been  held 
by  all  mathematicians  and  astronomers  since  the  time  of  Newton,  *  is 
elongated  at  the  poles*  It  is  calculated  by  such  astronomers  as  Airy 
and  Besscl  that  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,899  miles,  and 
the  equatorial  7,925  ;  Von  Gumpach  supposes  himself  to  have  demon- 
strated, on  the  contrary,  that  the  polar  diameter  is  7,955  miles,  and 
the  equatorial  7,872 ;  m  other  words,  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is 
rather  like  that  of  a  lemon  than  of  an  orange. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  enter  into  this  argument,  we  must 
refer  them  to  Mr.  Von  Gurapach's  volume,  in  reference  to  which,  in 
general,  we  have  only  to  say,  that,  although  we  cannot  doubt  that 
somewhere  and  somehow  he  has  found  a  mathematical  mare*s  next, 
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yet  the  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  attainments  and  ability.  The 
Astronomer  Boyal,  however,  quietly  contemns  his  correspondent's 
calculations  and  arguments ;  and  will  not  admit  that  any  error,  in  the 
least  material,  can  exist  in  any  element  of  the  customary  calculations. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  is  right ;  and  sliall  as  little  allow  our  confidence 
in  Newton*8  theory  to  be  shaken  by  Yon  Qumpach's  geometxy  as  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Colenso's  arithmetic. 
We  must  confess,  in  conclunion,  that  our  time  is  too  valuable  to  admit 
of  our  doing  more  than  read  some  small  portions  of  this  portentous 
assault  by  Johannes  Yon  Gumpach  on  the  theory  of  universal  gravi« 
tation  and  the  Newtonian  astronomy. 

London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.    By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Four  Vols.    London :  1861,  1862. 

If,  as  Beatham  assures  us,*  that  man '  renders  the  most  substantial 
service  to  morality,  who  labours  to  destroy  the  prejudices  which 
separate  between  man  and  man,  by  making  men  acquainted  with 
each  other,*  this  service  has  certainly  been  rendered  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  Mr.  Mayhew.  In  these  four  valuable  volumes,  which  pre- 
sent us  with  a  perspicuous  photograph  of  lower-class  London  society 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  it  is  but  faint  praise  to  say  that  he 
has  taken  eveiy  pains  to  make  the  rich  better  acquainted  with  the 
poor.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  gone  to  work  in  our  own  streets, 
amongst  our  own  poor.  They  have  instituted  their  inquiries, 
and  expended  their  curiosity,  upon  a  class  of  our  countrymen,  with 
regard  to  which  we  were  almost  as  much  in  the  dark — as  far  as  their 
manners,  morals,  economics,  and  statistics  were  concerned — as  we  are 
with  respect  to  the  Ojibeways  and  Ghoctaws. 

At  a  meeting  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  convened  some  time  ago  at 
the  National  Hall,  Holborn,  Mr.  Mayhew  opened  the  proceedings  by 
saying :  '  When  I  first  went  among  you,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  me 
to  mSke  you  comprehend  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  You  at  first 
fancied  tnat  I  was  a  Oovemment  spy,  or  a  person  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  police.  I  am  none  of  these,  nor  am  I  a  clergyman, 
wishing  to  convert  you  to  his  peculiar  creed ;  nor  a  teetotaller,  anxious 
to  prove  the  source  of  all  evil  to  be  over-indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drink ;  but  I  am  simply  a  literary  man,  desirous  of  letting  the  rich 
know  something  more  about  the  poor.  Some  persons  study  the  stars, 
others  study  the  animal  kingdom;  others,  again,  direct  their 
researches  into  the  properties  of  stones,  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
these  particalar  vocations.  I  am  the  first  who  has  endeavonred  to 
study  a  class  of  my  fellow-creatures  whom  Providence  has  not  placed 
in  so  fortunate  a  position  as  myself;  my  desire  being  to  bring  the 
extremes  of  society  together — ^the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  the  rich  to 
the  poor.' — Yol.  iii.,  p.  430. 

Although  Mr.  Mayhew  states  that  his  enterprise  is  *  the  first  com- 
mission of  inquiry  imdertaken  by  a  private  individual,'  he  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  others— perhaps  less  ably  and  less  syste- 
matically— have    long  essayed   to   do    for  us  what  he   has    done.*- 
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The  agents  of  the  City  MissioD,  the  teachers  of  Ragged  Schools, 
and  the  like,  have  long  since  adduced  equally  extraordinary 
and  startling  facts  ahout  the  undiscovered  country  of  the  poor. 
To  the  generality  of  readers  no  doubt  it  is  a  terra  incog- 
hita  still ;  but  we  claim  for  the  despised  tract  distributor,  and  the 
much  maligned  City  Missionary,  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
pioneers  in  this  work,  and  the  foremost  champions  in  this  new 
crusade.  And  we  make  this  claim  with  idl  the  more  confidence  after 
remarking  that  one  or  more  agents  of  the  City  Mission,  according 
to  Mr.  Mayhew's  own  showing,  *  have  been  engaeed  with  him  from 
nearly  the  commencement  of  his  inquiries,'  and  that '  to  their  hearty 
co-operation  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  large  increase  of  knowledge.' 
Tne  first  three  volumes  of  the  work  have  now  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public,  and  have  been  received  with  much  favour.  The 
'  extra  volume,'  which  brings  the  work  to  a  close,  has  appeared 
within  the  present  jear ;  and  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  concerning 
it  specifically.  This  last  volume,  we  affect  no  reluctance  to  say  it, 
has  not  only  disa|>pointed,  it  has  disgusted  us.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  book  contains  much  curious  information  ;  that  it  must  con« 
tribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  depraved  and  dangerous  classes  of  the  country ;  that  in  these 
respects  it  may  possibly  prove  of  some  service  to  the  police  officer, 
the  magistrate,  the  missionary,  and  the  minister.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  worse  than  useless,  or  posi- 
tively pernicious,  information;  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  do 
not  produce  more  harm  than  the  preceding  volumes  produce  of 
good.  The  last  volume  is  devoted,  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
original  design,  to  '  those  that  will  not  work ; '  a  class  comprising 
'  prostitutes,  thieves,  swindlers,  and  beggars.'  The  first-named  are 
first  reviewed.  About  two  hundred  and  fifby  pages,  or  just  one-half 
of  the  entire  book,  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  To  this  class  in  Lon- 
don, however,  only  some  sixty  pages  are  appropriated ;  the  remaining 
space  being  occupied,  needlessly  and  perniciously,  with  the  history  of 
their  vice  in  almost  every  land  and  age. 

Las  Miserables.    By  Victor  Hago.    Brussels:    Lacroix,  Ver- 
boeckhoven,  and  Co.     1862.    Ten  Vols. 

VicTOB  Hiroo  is  incontestably  the  greatest  French  poet,  and  one 
of  the  first  French  prose  writers,  now  livine ;  and  in  this  book  he  hai^ 
displayed  all  his  wonted  eloquence  and  ability,  and,  we  may  add,  all 
his  usual  discursiveness  and  difi^seness.  It  is  quite  a  quarter  too 
long ;  and  though  a  liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for  large  print, 
large  margins,  and  numerous  blank  leaves,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  ten  volumes  of  which  it  is  composed  might  easily 
have  been  compressed  into  seven.  Not  that  the  digressions  are  in 
themselves  valueless,  or  even  in  ^neral  uninteresting;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  most  of  them  well  worthy  of  being  read.  But  then 
they  have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  story,  and  merelv  serve 
to  impede  the  action.    For  instance,  havbg  occasion  to  describe  how 
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one  of  his  two  heroes  carries  the  other,  who  had  heen  wounded  in 
defending  a  harricade,  through  the  Parisian  sewers,  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  giving,  not  a  chapter  merely,  hut  a  whole  Ixx^,  on  the 
past,  present,  and  even  future  history  of  the  system  of  sewage  in  that 
city.  The  subject  is  imp<N-taut,  but  to  the  general  reader  uninterest- 
ing. Whole  books  are  also  devoted  to  a  vivid  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  a  dissertation  on  the  good  and 
evil  of  the  convent  system,  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Parisian 
gamin  or  street-boy,  to  the  history  of  slang,  and  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  riots. 

The  book  may  be  described  as  coming  within  the  class  of '  novels 
with  a  purpose ; '  but  it  is  disting^hed  from  the  other  individuals 
of  the  same  species  by  an  important  feature,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of 
making  out  what  is  the  particular  lesson  society  is  to  Icam  from  it. 
The  preface,  which  is  very  short,  cloudy,  and  enigmatical,  does  not 
help  us  in  the  least.  It  merely  says  that '  so  long  as  the  three  pro- 
blems of  this  centur}" — the  degradation  of  the  man  by  want,  the  fall 
of  the  woman  by  hunger,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  child  by  night 
(whatever  that  may  mean)— shall  remain  unsolved,'  so  long  shall  such 
books  as  this  be  not  altogether  useless.  Victor  Hugo  probably  intends 
that  the  numerous  dissertations  alluded  to  above  should  convey  what- 
ever lessons  he  is  desirous  of  teaching ;  but  as  they  are  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  book,  and  embrace  the  most  different  sub- 
jects, it  is  impossible  to  follow  him  in  the  narrow  space  at  our  dis- 
posal. We  shall  therefore  merely  say,  that  the  author's  chief  aim 
has  apparently  been  to  describe  the  fearful  obstacles  which  society 
throws  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  once  offended  against  its  laws, 
and  are  painfully  trying  to  retrace  the  difficidt  upward  path  to  virtue. 
Jean  Valiean,  the  hero,  had,  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  stolen  a 
piece  of  oread  for  his  sister's  famishing  children.  For  this  ho  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  four  years ;  but,  having  several  times 
endeavoured  to  escape,  it  was  nineteen  years  before  he  obtained  his 
freedom.  He  had  entered  the  galleys  an  ignorant,  affectionate, 
country  lout ;  he  lefb  them  a  hardened  wretch,  with  his  whole  soul  in 
a  state  of 'revolt  against  society  and  its  laws.  The  treatment  he 
receives  on  his  journey  homewards  embitters  him  still  more ;  he  is 
refused  admittance  at  every  inn — nay,  even  a  dog  turns  against  him, 
and  bites  him  when  he  endeavours  to  find  refuge  in  an  outhouse.  In 
this  conditio:*!  he  is  received  by  the  bishop  of  the  town,  who  not  only 
takes  him  into  his  house,  but  gives  him  a  sujipcr  and  a  bed  with  the 
utmost  fearlessness.  The  description  of  this  good  bisshop,  his  mode  of 
life,  and  his  entire  unselfishness  and  great  charity,  is  sadly  spun  out,  (it 
occupies  165  pages.)  but  it  is  very  beautiful  and  touching  neverthe- 
less. The  man,  to  whom  such  kindness  is  incomprehensible,  and  who 
is  thoroughly  brutalised  by  his  long  years  of  ill-treatment,  requites 
the  bishop's  goodness  by  rising  in  the  night  and  stealing  the  silver 
forks  and  spoons  they  had  used  at  supper,  and  which,  with  two  silver 
candlesticks,  were  the  only  superfluous  articles  his  host  possessed. 
The  next  morning,  Jean  Valjean  is  brought  back  by  three  gendarmes. 
The  bishop  immediately  walks  up  to  him  and  says,  *  Here  are  the  two 
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caudlesiiioks  J  gavo  you.  They  are  made  of  silver  like  the  otliers ; 
why  did  you  leave  them  behind  ? '  By  this  falsehood  he  of  oourue 
delivers  the  man  who  had  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
the  articles  found  on  him ;  and  when  the  gendarmes  have  taken  their 
leave,  he  says, '  Jean  Yaljean,  my  brother,  you  belong  no  longer  to 
evil,  but  to  good.  I  have  just  bonght  your  soul.  I  withdraw  it  from 
dark  thoughts,  and  from  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  give  it  to  God.*  The 
man  departs  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation ;  his  whole  soul,  his 
whole  being,  is  moved  to  its  inmost  depths,  and  in  his  excitement, 
idmost  amounting  to  delirium,  he  again  steals  a  piece  of  money  froiu 
a  little  Savoyard  boy.  But  from  that  time  forward  he  repents,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  subsequent  life,  notwithstanding 
many  sore  temptations,  he  still  manages,  like  a  storm-beaten  sailor,  to 
keep  the  loadstar  of  right  steadily  in  view. 

The  description  of  the  state  of  Jean  Yaljean's  mind  when  he  steals 
the  child's  money  is  very  grand  ;  but  it  is  surpassed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  *  Uhe  Temvete  eous  un  Crane, ^  After 
having,  under  an  assumed  name,  realised  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
been  appointed  mayor  of  the  town  of  M sur-M ,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  enormous  good  he  had  done  there,  he  hears  that  another 
man  has  been  taken  up  as  the  true  Jean  Yaljean,  and  is  to  be  tried 
for  stealing  the  boy*s  money  ;  and  this  chapter  describes  the  terrible 
conflict  in  his  mind  whether  he  shall  give  nimself  up,  and  so  deliver 
the  innocent  man,  or  not.  He  finally  determines  to  do  so,  and  is 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life  as  an  old  offender.  But  for  the 
remainder  of  the  story  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  beauties,  they  are  too  many  for  enumera- 
tion ;  we  will,  however,  just  note  that  there  are  two  chapters,  one 
describing  a  man  overboard,  and  the  other  a  traveller  sinking  in  a 
quicksand,  which  are  masterpieces  of  graphic  power.  Equally  excel- 
lent is  the  description  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  book  on  Waterloo.  Whatever  may  be  its 
inaccuracies,  it  is  a  very  grand  account  of  the  battle.  But  we  cannot 
mention  all  the  passages  that  struck  iis, — a  dozen  pages  would  not 
suffice. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  Victor  Hugo's  being  a  Frenchman,  that 
he  should  have  made  the  thief's  conversion  result  from  a  lie ;  and 
that  further  on  in  the  story  he  should  again  extol  a  lie  told  by  a  nun 
to  favour  Jean  Valjean's  escape,  and  call  it  sublime.  No  Englishman 
would  have  dared  to  enlist  sympathy  in  such  a  cause.  But  there  is 
one  respect  in  which  tlie  book  is  more  English  than  French,  viz., 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  here  and  there,  it  is  such  as 
a  lady  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  reading.  And  this,  con- 
sidering the  small  number  of  reaUy  able  French  novels  of  which  it  ia 
possible  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,  is  no  small  recommendation. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  add  to  this  brief  and  necessarily  incom- 
plete notice  of  a  book  composed  of  ten  large  volumes,  that  the 
Mis^ablcs  bears  the  marks  of  being  the  work  of  the  same  mind  that 
had  already  produced  J^ot re-Dame  de  Paris ,  Ze  dernier  Jour  d*un 
Condamjuf,  and  Napoleon  le  Petit ;  and  powerfully  eloquent  as  these 
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works  are,  there  is  no  failmg  off  here.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
imagination  is  gorgeous,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  far  from  des- 
picable, (though  he  is  rather  wanting  in  the  English  quality  of  com- 
mon sense,)  and  whose  command  of  language  is  wonderful.  His 
native  tongue  is  an  instrument  over  which  he  has  the  most  perfect 
mastery,  and  from  which  he  can  draw  whatever  sounds  he  will. 

Last  Poems.    By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.     Chapman  and 
Hall     1862. 

Thssb  poems,  some  of  which  have  been  previously  published,  exhibit 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Mrs.  Browning's  former  works.  They  are  dis- 
figured by  many  instances  of  extreme  harshness.  She  abuses  poetic 
licence  b^  violent  and  rugged  transpositions,  such  as  are  without 
example  m  our  canonized  Wds,  and  are  contrary  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  poetry.    For  example : — 

'  She  who  scarcely  trod  the  earth 

Turned  mere  dirt  ?    My  Agnes — ^mine ! 

Called  80 !     Edt  of  too  much  worUi 

To  he  used  so  1  too  divine 

To  he  hreath«d  near,  and  so  forth.'  (!1)— Page  46. 
And  again : — 

'  Cross  her  qniet  hands,  and  smooth 

Down  her  patient  locks  of  nik. 

Cold  and  pensive  as  in  tnzth 

You  your  fingers  in  apUt  milk 

Brew  along  a  marhle  floor.' — Page  2. 

These  poems  exhibit  the  old  confusion  of  thought  and  expression. 
For  example : — 

'  What  she  sinned 
She  oonld  pray  on  high  enoofh 
To  keep  safe  ahove  the  wind. — ^Page  3. 

Here  is  an  unwarranted  use  of  an  intransitive  verb  as  transitive. 
But  to  pass  by  this,  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that  '  Little 
Mattie '  could  pray  her  sins  high  enough  to  keep  them  safe  above  the 
wind ;  which  to  us  is  the  merest  nonsense.  Professor  Wilson  used  to 
write  his  poems  in  prose,  and  afberwards  versify  them :  perhaps  some 
of  our  young  poets  would  talk  better  sense  if  they  followed  his 
example. 

We  regret  to  say,  also,  that  these  last  poems  of  a  gifted  and  lamented 
authoress  are  deformed  by  the  strange  and  startling  coarseness  which 
was  one  of  her  most  unpleasing  occasional  characteristics. 

'  She  lied  and  stole. 
And  spat  into  my  love's  pnrc  pyx 
The  nmk  saliva  of  her  soul.'— Page  81. 

And  there  is  a  broadness  and  strength  of  expression  in  speaking  on 
certain  subjects,  which  borders  closely  on  indelicacy,  and  is  especially 
displeasing  in  a  poetess.  Tet,  in  these  poems,  Mrs.  Browning's  genius 
is  as  apparent  as  ever.  We  have  always  admired,  since  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  the  poem  entitled,  ^  A  Musical 
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Instrument.'  There,  by  an  analogy  finely  conceired  and  powerfully 
sustained,  is  taught  the  truth  that  only  through  suffering  can  the 
poet  learn  '  that  which  he  teaches  in  song ;'  an^  moreover,  that  a 
chief  element  in  the  suffering  consists  in  this,  that  he  who  has  once 
been  thus  raised  above  his  fellows  can  no  more  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
being  a  '  mere  man  among  men :' 

'  The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  eo«t  and  the  pain. 
For  the  rwd  which  grows  never  more  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  rcoda  in  the  river.  * 

Several  of  the  poems  are  on  subjects  connected  with  Italy,  on  whose 
behalf  Mrs.  Browning's  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted  during  her 
long  residence  there.  The  finest  of  these  is  the  '  Austrian  Becruit.' 
That  on  Garibaldi,  though  beautiful  and  even  noble  in  conception,  is 
unwieldy  and  ung^nly  in  expression. 

But  the  finest  poem  is  her  'Song  for  the  Bagged  Schools  of 
London.'  That  poem  is  the  voice  of  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of 
to-day :  but  it  is  the  voice  of  that  philanthropy,  when  her  keenest 
sympathies  are  excited,  and  when  the  noblest  enthusiasm  is  filling 
her  heart. 

Appended  to  these  last  poems  are  several  paraphrases,  so  called ; 
which  are  really  translations.  They  are  all  of  them  exquisitely 
musical.  If  Anacreon  himself  had  been  an  Englishman,  he  could 
hardly  have  written  airier  verse  than  the  *  Ode  to  the  Swallow.' 

In  the  management  of  one  fine  and  famous  subject,  the  interview 
between  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the 
poetess  has  succeeded  admirably.  She  has  proved  herself  capable  of 
appreciating  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  passage  in  all  the  range  of 
the  old  classic  poets ;  and  her  success  has  justified  her  bold  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  its  very  perfection.  The 
rendering  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  close ;  and  the  poetical  form — 
the  rhythm  and  the  phrase — is  very  happy  and  effective.  One  thing 
only  we  must  blame :  the  introduction  at  the  most  tender  point  of 
the  passage  of  the  epithet  '  sweet,'  for  which  there  is  no  shade  of 
warrant  in  the  origmal,  and  which  ill  befits  the  mouth  of  the 
KopvBaioXos  ""EKTap, 

All  lovers  of  true  poetry  will  treasure  this  book  as  the  last  they 
shall  receive  from  Mrs.  Browning.  But  if  it  cannot  detract  from,  it 
will  not  enhance,  her  former  fame. 

Docameuts  relating  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England 

by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1663.    Edited  by  the  Eev. 

George  Gould. 
English  Puritanism^  its  Character  and  History.  An  Introduction 

to  the  above.      By  Peter  Bayne^  Esq.^  A.M.     W.  Kent 

and  Co. 
These  documents  are  very  carefully  edited.      'The  orthography 
has  been  modernised,  and  the  punctuation  corrected ;  in  every  other 
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whose  commemoration  this  hook  is  puhlished ;  hut  those  here  given 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  arc  not  propoRinu:  to  write 
a  history.  Enpccially  the  documents  relating  to  the  Savoy  Conference 
are  very  fully  givtn.  The  hook  does  credit  to  the  i  ditor  ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  the  Bicentenary  Committee  that  they 
are  willing  to  supfdy  to  the  puhlic  at  an  extremely  low  price  the 
original  records  of  the  struggle  w  hich  they  are  cclehrating. 

We  think  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  editor  of  the  Documents 
did  not  write  the  Introduction  to  them.  Why  he  did  not,  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tract  which  he 
puhlished  in  the  Bicentenary  series,  and  from  his  publii?hed  lecture 
on  this  subject,  his  temper  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  MrTBayne^s,  and 
certainly  his  style  is  much  less  objectionable.  However,  since  Mr. 
Bayne  undertook  to  do  it,  he  ought  to  have  produced  a  much  better 
book  on  such  a  subject  and  such  an  occasion.  The  history,  indeed,  is 
very  fairly  given ;  though  his  work  would  have  been  more  propor- 
tionate, and  therefore  nearer  to  perfection,  had  he  devoted  less  space 
to  the  earlier  age  of  Puritanism,  and  discussed  at  greater  length  t!ie 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  ejection  of  the  Nonconformists  from  the 
Established  Church. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Puritanism.  He  might  justly  have  dealt  somewhat  more  severely 
with  its  failings.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  assumed 
the  righteousness  of  Strafford's  execution,  an  act  whose  questionable 
legality  will  always  throw  a  tinge  of  suspicion  on  the  Puritan  juris- 
prudence, if  not  on  the  Puritan  justice.  His  estimate  of  the  mental 
feebleness  of  Laud  is  probably  extreme,  and  his  admiration  of  Crom- 
well is  blind ;  but  there  is  no  more  partiality  than  we  ought  to  expect 
from  one  who  writes  about  people  because  he  loves  them. 

Besides  which,  his  admiration  of  the  Puritans  does  not  make  him 
unfair  to  their  opponents.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following  ought  to 
disarm  some  at  least  of  the  Anti-Bicentenary  criticism.  'CroiiiweU's 
Triers,  while  turning  out  many  incumbents  for  vice  and  incapacity, 
turned  out  some  for  *'  frequent  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
Of  all  such  what  have  we  to  say  ?  We  have  to  express  for  them 
unfeigned  admiration ;  to  extol  their  fortitude  and  virtue ;  to  appeal 
to  their  example  against  the  gold-wor>hip  and  respectability -worship 
of  the  present  time;  and  to  reflect,  in  pride  and  moumfulness,  of  a 
time  when  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  less  great  and  the  less 
noble  of  the  contending  parties  consisted  of  men  so  great  and  so  noble 
as  the  Churchmen  and  cavaliers  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 

Having  so  many  excellences,  this  book,  if  it  had  been  well  written, 
would  have  served  well  the  purpose  of  the  Bicentenary  Committee. 
But  it  is  disfigured  by  j>a8sages  of  such  unaccountable  barbarism  that, 
on  reading  them,  one  is  divided  l.etwecn  amusement  at  their  al>surdity, 
and  regret  that  Nonconforuiity  shculd  in  any  sense  be  represented  by 
such  a  writer.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bsiyne's  bad  writing  is  the  less  excus- 
able because  awhile  jigo  he  could  write  well.  But  his  admiration  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  got  the  bett(  r  of  him  ;  he  has  become  an  imitator ; 
and,  like  all  imitators,  he  resembles  his  type  only  in  its  weakness,  not 
in  its  strength.     His  style  is  too  spasujodic ;  he  affects  originality ; 
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and  his  love  of  finery  leads  him  to  disfigure  what  ought  to  be  grave 
and  vigorous  historical  writing  with  similes  grotesque  and  ridiculous. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  Carlylism : — 

*  Was  it  strange  if  rugged  Prynnes,  terribly  afraid  of  hell,  and  with 
their  sense  of  ecclesiastical  awthetics  ratlier  deadened  in  the  pillory 
and  the  dungeon,  and  earnest  prayerful  Cromwells,  for  whom  the 
clear  shining  of  Gospel  light  was  the  sole  beauty  of  holiness,  should 
have  viewed  these  things  with  infinite  alarm  and  dismay  ?'  (Page  46.) 
Almost  everything  is  'infinite,'  'infinitely  wrong,'  op  'infinitely 
right,'  with  the  modern  spasmodic  school. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  eloquent  imagery.  Speaking  of  Laud,  he 
says,  '  In  one  man  alone  did  he  find  sympathy  vehement  enough  to 
cheer  his  dark  soul,  and  stroke  his  raven  plumage  till  it  smiled.  He 
sent  croak  afcer  crr)ak  across  St.-George*s  Channel  to  a  strong  eagle 
which  answered  with  proud  exultant  scream.'  (Page  47.)  He  does 
not  tell  us  what  kind  of  bird  that  is  whose  '  raven  pluma-^e '  is  '  stroked 
till  it  smiles  *  by  the  *  vehement '  (!)  *  sympathy '  of  the  eagle.  And 
surely  the  subtle  machinations  of '  dark  Wentworth '  were  not  much 
like  the  *  proud  exultant  scream '  of  an  eagle.* 

But  our  author's  imagination  is  capable  of  a  still  higher  flight : — 

*  That  stool  of  Jenny*s  flying  alolt  conspicuously  was  a  cinder  from 
the  deeps  of  a  true  burning  mountain.'  (Page  52.)  If  so,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  that  Jenny  liked  to  sit  iipon  it. 

But  the  flower  of  all  Mr.  Bayne's  rhetoric  is  to  be  found  «n  page 
132:-- 

'  Still  the  fury  did  not  abate ;  the  pace  did  not  slacken.  The  bull 
had  its  head  down,  its  eyes  shut,  its  mane  erect,  its  tail  in  the  air,  and 
went  straight  forward.  At  last,  concentrating  all  its  energy  into  one 
tremendous  toss,  it  flung  the  Puritans  clear  over  the  battlements  of 
the  Church  of  England.' 

We  have  heard  of  a 'bull  in  a  china  shop,'  but  we  never  before 
heard  of  a  bulPs  getting  upon  the  roof  of  a  castle,  in  order  to  toss 
people  over  the  *  battlements.' 

On  page  93  there  is  a  poetic  (!)  description  of  Richard  Baxter's 
mental  cimstitutiun,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  such  passages 
as  the  above,  make.<  us  think  of  Mr.  B.iyne  as  a  sort  of  prose  Robert 
Montgomery,  with  a  dash  of  the  grotesque. 

It  is  o:dv  fair,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  parts  of  the  book 
worthy  of  Mr,  Bayne's  earlier  and  better  style.  We  are  glad  to  quote 
such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

'  He  who  expects  in  the  most  illustrious  heroes  a  stainless  perfec- 
tion, or  in  the  worst  of  men  the  depravity  of  demons,  may  move  us 
with  the  grandness  of  poetic  passion,  but  will  not  ultimately  satisfy 

*  Mr.  Bayne  had  Milton's  lines  rioging  in  his  ears, — 

'  How  sweetly  did  they  float  npon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty -vaulted  uight. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  1 ' 

But  he  should  uot  be  misled  by  imperfect  memory  of  words  apart  altogether  from  their 
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our  judgment.  To  realise  that  the  men  of  the  past  were  our  brothers, 
to  feel  the  force  of  their  motives  as  presented  to  their  own  minds,  and 
to  attain  any  apprehension  of  those  high  intents  of  Providence  in 
which  men  are  alwavs  more  or  less  unconscious  actors,  we  must  paj 
homage  to  truth  and  to  truth  alone.'  (Page  3.) 

On  the  whole,  the  fairness  of  the  book,  its  freedom  from  undue 
party  bias,  and  the  general  ability  it  displays,  only  make  us  regret 
that  it  is  disfigured  by  literary  gaueherieM  which  will  expose  it  to  not 
unmerited  ridicule  in  circles  from  which  we  had  rather  that  it  should 
extort  respect. 

English  Nonconformity.    By  Robert  Yanghan^  D.D.    Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Header. 

Db.  YAxraHAir  is  one  of  those  gentlemen — ^in  number  still  too 
few,  though  rapidly  increasing — ^whose  learning  and  reputation  tend 
to  lessen  the  palpable  difference  between  the  scholarship  of  the  Estab- 
lishment and  that  of  Nonconformity,  The  author  of  *  John  De 
Wycliffe,*  and  of  the  volumes  on  '  Revolutions  in  English  History,* 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  Although,  here 
and  there  in  his  pages,  we  meet  with  words  of  doubtful  acceptation, 
such  as  'accroached'  and  ' controversional,'  yet  his  style  is  clear, 
interesting,  and,  for  the  most  part,  pure.  We  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Congregational  Union  to 
promote  the  commemoration  of  the  '  Exodus  of  1662,'  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Vaughan's  hands  the  preparation  of  a  *  volume  on  that  chapter 
in  our  national  history,  considered  in  its  relation  to  our  earlier  eccle- 
siastical annals  and  to  our  modem  Nonconformity.'  (Preface.)  Nor 
do  we  wonder  thai  with  Dr.  Vaughan's  tastes  and  aptitudes,  he 
set  abont  his  task  eon  amore,  especially  on  the  understanding  that 
*  no  one  besides  himself  should  be  in  the  slightest  degree  accountable 
for  any  statement  or  expression  that  will  be  found  in  these  pages.' 

A  book  with  such  an  origin  is  sure  to  be  considered  as  a  party 
production :  and  we  fear  that  in  some  quarters  it  will  on  that  account 
receive  less  justice  than  if  it  had  appeared  at  a  time  not  signalised 
by  ecclesiastical  controversy.  We  regret  this  because,  except  in  one 
direction,  the  volume  is  free  from  an  undue  party  bias.  It  is  not  every 
man  who  can  attain  to  the  sublime  impartiality  of  Hallam.  An  honest 
and  intelligent  man  cannot  but  have  his  historical  preferences :  and 
very  few  are  able  to  make  those  preferences  yield  with  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  claims  of  even-handed  justice.  Yet  even  when  cherished 
preferences  appear  in  the  historian's  pages,  it  is  still  possible  that 
there  may  be  exhibited  at  the  same  time  a  profound  regard  for  truth 
— ^a  stem  determination  to  smother  nothing  favourable  to  the  men  or 
party  from  which  he  dissents,  and  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  men 
or  party  which  he  prefers.  Nay,  the  voWy  of  Clio  should  with  a 
chivalrous  honour  withhold  no  consideration  which  could  palliate  the 
evil  of  a  foe,  just  as  he  would  withhold  none  that  might  exalt  the 
good  of  a  friend.  If  Dr.  Vaughaii  does  not  rise  to  this  elevation,  at 
least  his  statement  of  facts  is  generally  accurate  and  complete,  with 
one  considerable  exception ;  his 'historical  opinions  are  not  distorted 
by  his  eocleuaatical  preferanoee. 
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Thii  one  exception  \b  onr  author's  estimate  of  the  motives,  prin- 
ciples, and  career  of  the  Independent  party,  between  1643  and  1660. 
He  claims  for  them,  as  a  party,  a  singleness  of  motive  and  a  liberality 
of  sentiment,  which  he  makes  to  contrast  yerj  strongly  with  the 
duplicity  and  narrowness  of  the  Presbyterians.  We  cannot  but  regard 
his  rationale  of  the  rise  of  the  Independent  party  as  altogether 
incorrect.  It  is  in  short  as  follows: — The  Presbyterians  rose 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  wrong,  but  only  that  they  might 
gain  for  themselves  the  seats  of  the  expelled  tyrants.  As  they 
did  not  understand  the  principle  of  toleration,  their  endeavour 
was  simply  to  make  the  Establishment  Presbyterian  instead 
of  Episcopalian,  keeping  it  just  as  rigid  and  exclusive,  as  harsh  and 
intolerant,  as  before.  Sut  the  policy  of  the  Independents  was  more 
liberal.  They  asserted  it  in  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  they  pro- 
claifaied  it  in  the  army ;  and,  grappling  at  length  with  their  rivals,  they 


overthrew  Presbyterian  intolerance,  that  they  m^ht  make  way  for 
Independent  toleration.  This  appears  to  be  !Dr.  Yaughau's  estimate 
of  the  motives  and  policy  of  the  Independents,  as  we  gather  it  from 
his  rendering  of  the  storv. 

'  The  mnd  point  at  issue  between  this  party  and  the  Presbyterians 
concerned  liberty  of  conscience.'  '  In  the  autumn  of  1644  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  if  a  settlement  could  not  be  realised  which  should 
comprehend  the  Independents.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  moderate 
or  reasonable  than  the  course  now  taken  by  the  Independent  party ; 
and  nothing  more  partial,  unbrotherly,  and  unwisCi  than  the  conduct 
of  their  opponents.'  (Page  168.)  '  Independency,  accordingly,  with  its 
''  great  Duma  " — ^liberty  of  conscience — ^was  denounced  from  both  sides 
the  Tweed  as  the  patron  of  all  heresies  and  schisms.'  (Page  169.) 

One  or  two  saving  clauses  are  inserted,  as  notably  Pp.  149, 160 ; 
but  the  impression  made  by  the  whole  narrative  is  that  the  Independ- 
ents rose  to  power  by  asserting  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  whose  narrowness  was  their 
perdition. 

From  this  view  we  entirely  dissent.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Independent  party  as  a  whole  had  more  enlightened  views 
on  religious  liberty  than  were  possessed  by  their  political  rivals.  A 
few  of  them  spoke  outright  nobly  on  the  subject ;  and  Cromwell 
himself  understood  the  grand  principle,  although  as  Protector  he 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  his  '  Triers ;'  in  this,  however,  actii^ 
rather  as  the  servant  of  the  general  will  than  in  conformity  with  his 
own  convictions.  Dr.  Yaugnan  is  obliged  to  confess  '  that  Bairow, 
Greenwood,  and  the  Independent  exiles  in  Hollajid,  supposed  the 
magistrate  to  have  some  province  in  r^ard  to  religion.  There  are 
passages  in  which  they  speak  explicitly  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  suppress  false  doctrine  and  to  uphold  the  true ;  though 
the  mode  and  extent  in  which  this  may  be  done,  they  nowhere  clearly 
state.  Kobinson  says,  "  That  godly  magistrates  are  by  compulsion  to 
repress  public  and  notable  idoUtry,  as  also  to  provide  that  the  truth 
of  God  in  His  ordinances  be  taught  and  published  in  their  dominions, 
I  make  no  doubt ;  it  may  be  also,  it  is  not  unlawful  for  them,  by  some 
penalty  or  other^  to  provoke  their  subjects  univenaUy  unto  heaiingt 
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for  their  in.^traction  and  conversion ;  jea,  to  g;rant  they  may  inflict 
the  »ame  upon  them,  if,  :ift4^r  due  teachiujf,  they  offer  not  them9elve8 
unU»  the  Church."  Th's  i«  not  lan.ruage  we  should  have  expected 
from  an  In  dependent.  But  most  of  the  Independents  of  that  time 
B\x>\e  more  or  less  alter  this  manner.*  (Pp.  14-0, 150.)  Jacob,  quoted 
by  Dr.  V.tuj^htin  (pa^,^  151)  as  the  earliest  aj*sertor  of  the  principle 
of  toleration,  like  Milton,  did  not  desire  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
Roman int^, '  becauKe  that  profession  is  directly  contrary  to  the  lanrful 
state  and  government  of  free  countries.* 

The  earliest  honest  upholders  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  toleration 
were  doubtless  thotte  Baptists  who  in  1611  published  in  their  confession 
of  faith,  *that  the  magistrate  is  not  to  meddle  with  religion,  nor 
mattertc  of  conscience,  nor  to  riompel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  reli- 
gitm,  because  Ciirist  is  the  King  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and 
conscience.*  In  a  treatise  published  in  IG 14,  entitled  lieUgion'9  Peace, 
the  author  prays  *  that  tlic  King  and  Parliament  may  please  to  permit 
aH  sorts  of  Christians,  yea.  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  so  long  as  they 
are  peaceable,  and  no  malefactors.*  Dr.  Vaughan  quotes  these  passages ; 
but  he  subjoins,  '  If  the  Baptists  generally  were  prepared  to  endorse 
this  opinion,  certaiidy  it  U  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  Independ- 
ents. How  far  the  somewhat  more  limited  conces;<ions  of  the  Inde- 
pendents were  the  result  of  a  more  considerate  estimate  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  a  wiser  precaution,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine.*  (Page  153.) 

It  would  have  been  more  generous  if  our  author  had  freely  conceded 
to  his  Baptist  brethren  the  honour  they  can  justly  claim,  instead  of 
grudgingly  allowing  that  perhaps  they  were  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  Independents,  yet  insinuating  that  the  Indqiendents  were  equally 
clear  as  to  the  principle,  though  they  wisely  hesitated  to  expres.^  it  fully, 
owing  to  a  more  considerate  estimate  of  the  circumstances  of  the  titties. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  Independent  party  as  such,  no  more  than 
the  Presbyterian  party,  understood  the  principle  of  truo  religious 
liberty.  The  attempt  to  deny  it  is  useless.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  fair  to 
expect  of  them,  living  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  liberality  of  sentiment 
at  which  we  have  arrived  only  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which 
some  Englishmen  are  slow  to  admit  even  now.  That  those  men  had 
it  not  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  in  which  but  a  few  eagle  spirits  had 
caught  sight  of  what  now  seems  to  us  a  self-evident  truth,  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  church  and  worship,  without 
hindrance  or  interference  from  the  State. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  Independent  party  seized  upon  power, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  to  the  country  a  larger  liberty  than  the  Pres- 
byterians  were  dispo.«ed  to  grant.  The  Presbyterians  wished  to  extend 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  so  that  it  should  contain  them.  The 
Independents  wished  to  enlarge  it  still  more,  that  it  might  comprehend 
them  also.  There  was  as  much  selfishness  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  And  so  far  from  the  Independents,  when  in  power,  being  the 
champions  of  an  unlimited  toleration,  we  find  that  Cromwell's  *  Triers,' 
including  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  even  some  Baptists,  per- 
secuted more  than  one  who  came  before  them  because  of  his  sincere 
attachment  to  tho  Book  <kf  CommoD  Prayer. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  a  tendency  to  exalt  unduly  the  principles  of 
Indt'ptn<^eiicy  has  been  developing  itself  in  the  Bicentenary  niove- 
nunt.  That  movement  in  its  commencement  proposed  to  unite  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  in  a  common  celebration.  Hence  overtures 
for  co-operation  were  made  in  many  cases  to  Wesleyan  Methodist 
ministers,— overtures  which  were  declined,  not  because  the  Wesleyan 
minipters  did  not  sympathise  with  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  con- 
fessors of  1662,  hut  because  they  feared  that  uniting  in  the 
movement  would  commit  them  to  a  political  action  from  which  they 
have  uniformly  and  consistently  stood  aloof.  Mr.  Stoughton*s  '  Chmrch 
and  State  two  hundred  Years  ago '  (still  unrivalled  in  the  Bicentenarian 
literature)  was  consistent  in  tone  and  spirit  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  Bavne's  Essay,  with  all  its  faults,  did  not 
lower  itself  to  denominational  partisanship.  But  the  publication  of 
certain  so-called  Bicentenary  Prize  Essays, — distinctly  Congregational 
in  their  teaching, — was  in  our  opinion  a  great  mistake.  The  books 
themselves  were  admirable  in  temper,  and  in  a  different  connexion 
would  have  been  perfectly  unobjectionable;  but  their  publication 
under  the  title  of  *  Bicentenary  Prize  Essays  *  hints  strongly  at  a  desire 
to  use  the  Bicentenary  movement  for  purposes  specifically  denomina- 
tional. And  now  Dr.  Yaughan*s  book  seems  to  give  substance  to 
what  was  before  only  a  half-defined  suspicion.  It  seeks  to  be  fair 
towards  the  Episcopalians ;  failing,  however,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Gauden  and  Sanderson.  But  the  tone  of  the  fourth 
chapter  is  unfair  both  to  the  Baptists  and  to  the  Presbyterians. 
The  author  told  us  in  bis  preface  to  the  '  Bevolutions  in  Keligion,' 
that  he  wished  to  write  '  as  an  Englishman.'  He  should  have 
carried  the  desire  on  to  his  present  publication.  We  do  not  wish 
to  charge  a  great  and  good  man  with  intentional  mi sn  presentation. 
Possibly  the  haste  with  which  the  book  has  been  prepared  may 
partially  account  for  it ;  but  he  has  so  allowed  his  prepossessions  to 
interfere  with  his  philosophical  calmness  and  candour,  that  he  seems  to 
have  written  not  *  as  an  Engli.shman,'  but  as  an  Independent. 

We  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  third  book,  entitled  *  English  Non- 
conformity since  1662.'  The  style  has  a  glow  and  warmth  which  is 
lacking  elsewhere,  except  in  a  few  passages  ot  the  two  former  books.  It 
is  entirely  free  from  those  irritating  expressions  which  might  so  easily 
have  been  introductd,  and  uhich  would  only  have  exasperated  the 
ecclesiastical  differences  now  so  keenly  canvassed.  We  caimot  blame 
Dr.  Vaughan,nor  do  we  think  that  any  honest  and  intelligent  Church- 
man will  blame  him,  for  the  free  expression  of  his  opinions  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph — a  paragraph  in  the  sentiments  of  which  we  do  not 
fully  concur,  but  which  we  quote  because  it  is  manly  and  outspoken, 
and  because  it  expresses  the  profound  conviction  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  the  Englishmen  of  to-day. 

'Nonconfonnists  suffer  little  n«)W  from  bad  laws.  That  stage  of 
evil  is  happily  ])assed  away.  But  let  not  our  Episcopalian  neighbours 
account  it  strange  if  there  are  still  signs  of  disconteiit  an:ong  us. 
Churchmen  can  net  persecute  us  alter  the  manner  ol  their  fathers ;  but 
they  often  persecute  us  bitterly,  alter  a  manner  of  their  own.  The 
many  forms  of  social  disparagement,  diaownment,  and  wrong,  to  which 
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Nonoonfonnkts  are  exposed  as  such,  it  would  require  laa^  space  to 
describe.  So  long  as  our  Established  Church  shall  continue  to  be  the 
great  vested  interest  it  is,  so  long,  in  ten  thousand  quarters,  all  that 
•an  be  done  to  discredit,  to  depress,  and  to  crush  us,  will  be  done.  Our 
very  strength  subjects  us  to  penalty.  A  weak  Dissent  might  be 
despised :  a  strong  Dissent  is  an  object  of  fear ;  and  we  all  know  what 
the  courses  are  to  which  fear  generally  prompts.  Were  the  Episcopa- 
lian Church  in  England  a  free  and  self-sustained  Church,  the  motive  to 
this  policy  would  cease,  and  the  policy  would  come  to  an  end.  But 
the  cause  is  not  likely  to  be  removed ;  and  so  long  as  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  a  Church  conditioned  as  the  Church  of  England  now  is, 
will  be  sure  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  persecuting  Church.  We  may 
be  told  that  we  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  should  know  how  to  bear 
these  things.  No  doubt  we  should,  and  we  must  try  to  do  so, — ^but 
let  our  friends  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  men,  and  not  angels.' 

With  much  in  this  paragraph  we  do  not  agree  ;  but  we  are  sorry  that 
there  is  too  much  reason  for  the  complaint  of  Nonconformists.  Whilst 
the  honoTirs  of  the  national  Universities  are  denied  to  all  who  are  not 
of  the  Episcopal  persuasion  ;  whilst  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  arrogantly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  orders  of  Nonconformist 
ministers, — and,  in  some  cases,  even  attempt  to  refuse  burial  to  the 
children  of  Nonconformist  parents ;  whilst  clercymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  refuse  (as  the  other  day  at  Fcdkestone)  to  sit  at  a 
public  entertainment  because  the  mayor  asks  his  own  Nonconformist 
chaplain  to  say  grace,  and  decline,  as  was  the  case  not  very  long  since  at 
Lincoln,  to  receive  a  Wesleyan  minister  into  the  fellowship  of  an  Anti- 
quarian Society,  unless  he  will  consent  to  exchange  his  customary 
style  of  Reverend  for  that  of  Esquire ;  whilst  a  thousand  other  petty 
arrogances  and  insults  are  being  constantly  offered  to  Nonconformists, 
so  long  at  least  will  there  be  need  for  improvement  in  the  Establish- 
ment itself,  and  need  for  improvement  in  the  public  feeling  which 
allows  such  insults  to  be  offered. 

The  uncharitable  expressions  of  some  Dissenting  ministers  during 
the  Bicentenary  controversy  are  not  to  be  excused ;  and  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  express  our  condemnation  of  them.  But  the  blind 
arrogance  and  intolerance  of  some  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  qualities 
which  daily  express  themselves  in  slight  ana  contumely.  Till  these 
become  rarities,  Dissent  will  be  embittered.* 


*  Let  the  notice  in  the  text  be  our  reply  to  the  unworthy  note,  referring  to  ourselves  snd 
onr  recent  article  on  the  Bicentenary,  which  appeared  in  the  last  No.  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
Review,  evidently  from  the  editor's  own  pen.  {British  (htarterfy  for  October.)  In 
this  journal,  now  and  heretofore,  we  have  aimed  to  do  I)r.  Vaughan  justice.  But 
his  temper  seems  to  be  ill  adapted  to  controversy  in  which  any  personal  element 
mingles.  That  Dr.  Vaughan,  whether  in  his  own  person,  or  as  eiditor  of  the  British 
Quarterly,  should  charge  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  with  hostility ,  is  surely  one  of  the 
oddest  things  imaginable.  It  is  the  old  story.  The  lamb  it  is  that  troubles  the  stream ! 
Has  Dr.  Vaughan  forgotten  Bradford  and  the  (Congregational  Union  P  Has  the  editor 
forgotten  the  articles  in  his  own  Review  P  Or  shaB  we  go  still  ftirther  back,  and 
remind  Dr.  Vaughan  of  earlier  matters  P    Why  should  there  be  strife  among  brethren  P 
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century,     29 — fishermen,      8^ — early 
Afethodism,  33 — MAtistics    of  modem 
Methodism,  89 — recent  Wesleyun  Con- 
ference, 41 
Couci',  Mr.  R.  Q.,  on  the  Miuitnry  con- 
dition of  the  (.'iirni»h  miners,  22,  26 
Countenances,  ancient  and  modern,   dif- 
ference in,  and  why,  329 
Criticism,  diverse  laws  of,  with  respect  to 

pictures,  323 
Dante,  quoted,  46,  261,  262 
Davidsons,  .V.  B.,  *  Commentary  on  the 

Book  of  Job,'  noticed,  2fl8 
Davidson*s,  Dr.  S.,'  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,*  reviewed,  285 — rational- 
istic features,  285,  294,  815— changes 
of  opinion,  286,  305,  810— false  no- 
tions of  liberty,  287 — his  treatment  of 
opponents,  290 — his  views  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 295 ;  and  of  the  later  historical 
books,  296— result  of  his  views,  297— 
gratuitous  assumptions,  298 — his  spirit, 
299 — unsatisfactory  criticisms,  300 — 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  807 
— theprophetic  element  repudiated, 81 2 ; 
and  the  miraculous,  818 — New  Testa- 
ment testimony  as  to  miracles,  817 — 
his  views  of  inspiration,  820 
De  PrestensS's  '  Religions  before  Christ,' 

noticed,  276 
De  Souta,  Professor,  testimony  of,  to  the 

value  of  Kew  Observatory,  379 
Devonshire,  superstitions  of  the  iieasantiy 

of,  13— the  ferns  of,  noticed,  92 
Disraeli,  Mr.,  speech  of,  at  High  Wy- 
combe, alluded  to,  509,  523 
ElizahethaH  age,  and  some  of   its  less- 
known  poets,  43 — opposite  tendencies 
of  the  age,  44— effects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  47— Thomas  Sackville,  49— Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  52— Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
56 — Nicholas    Breton,    57 — Sir  John 
Harrington,   59 — Sir  Walter   Raleigh, 
60— Joshua     Sylvester,     63 — Thomas 
Tusser,   64 — George  Gascoigne,   67 — 
Tulke  Greville,  71— Joseph  Hall,  75— 
Robert  Burton,  76— Robert  Southwell, 
77— Samuel     Daniel,     79 — Sir    John 
Baviea,    83— Michael    Drayton,   84— 
John  Donne,  85 — \N  illiam  Drummond, 
86— Phinens  and  Giles  Fletcher,  87— 
Thonms  Carew,  89 
'Essays  and  Reviews,'  referred  to,  517,  543 
Etheruige^s    'Targums  of    Onkelos  and 
Jonathan    Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Penta- 
teuch,' noticed,  548 
Expository  preaching,  remarks  on,  215 
Father  Felix,  and  his  conferences,  530, 681 


Feme,  cultivation  of,  91 — native  species, 
92 — Jamaica  ferns,  94 — mountain  ferns, 
97— parasites,  99 — climbers,  102— 
tree-ferns,  105 — home  stove- ferneries, 
106 — reproduction,  108 — mode  of  in- 
crease, 113 — microscopic  investigation, 
114— works  on,  118 
F/'dfifftr,  remarks  on  the  word,  426 
Forbeis  '  Iceland/  reviewed,  121 
Forbes,  Sir  J.,  qnoted,  24 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  398— Revo- 
lution of  1830,  893— Louis  Philippe 
and  the  Charter,  394 — cry  for  electoral 
and  Parliamentaiy  reform,  395 — the 
king  fired  at,  396 — causes  for  increased 
discontent,  397 — the  session  of  1847, 
898 — rejection  of  the  motions  for  elec- 
toral and  Parliamentary  reform,  399 — 
organization  of  the  opposition,  400 — • 
Banquets,  401 — Letter  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  402 — massacre  of  the 
Boulevards,  405 — ^Thiers-Barrot  Minis- 
try, 409 — dissolution  of  the  Chambers, 
410 — the  collision,  412 — the  abdica- 
tion, 414— the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
417— the  Prociamation,  419— the  Pro- 
visional Government,  421 — causes  of 
the  Revolution,  424 
Oamier-Fagh,  '  History  of  the  Reroln- 

tion  of  1848,'  reviewed,  893 
Qgld,  discovery  of,  in  Nova  Scotia,  487 
Gooctwin's,  T.,  *  Works,'  noticed,  544 
Gould's    'Documents     relating    to    the 
Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  Act  of   Uniformity,'  noticed, 
557 
Greek  Testament  Literature,  reviewed,  492 
Greenes  *  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament,'  and  *  Developed  Cri- 
ticism on  Passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' reviewed,  492 
Hanna*s  'Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion,' noticed,  541 
Hartley's  '  Hid  Treasures.'  reviewed,  204 
Hatoeis,  on  the  vices  of  the  Elizabethan 

age,  46 
ffazliii,  quoted,  on  the  Elizabethan  age,  49 
Heat  en's    *  Lectures    on    the    Wesleyan 

Iivmn-Bof)k,'  noticed,  549 
Hekla,  ascent  of,  131— described,  132 
Henderson.,  Dr.,  quoted,  on  the  meaning 
of  *j6kull,'   122— on  the  Great  Geyser 
in  Iceland,  129,  130 
Hessey,  Dr.,  lax  views  of,  in  reference  to 

Sunday-schools,  533 
Hofmeistef's  *  Germination,  Development, 
and  Fructification  of  the  higher  Crypto- 
gamia,'  reviewed,  91 
Holland's,  E.  T.,  *Tour  in  Ictdand,' re- 
viewed, 121 
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HollafuTt,  Sir  H.,  '  Essays  on  Scieutific 

Subjects/  noticed,  272 
Hooker,  Dr ,  quoted,  on  the  geographical 

distribution  of  ferns,  94 
Hooper^t  *  Revelotion  of  Jesus  Christ  bj 

John/  noticed,  205 
ffome**  *  Introduction,'  quoted,  313 
Howe,  Works  of,  noticed,  275 
Hotoson*8  *  Deaconesses,'  noticed,  281 
HMgo*8f  v.,  *Lc8  Miserables,'  noticed,  553 
Iceland,  its  physical  constitution,  121 — 
the    Faroes,    123— natural    paradoxes, 
125— the  Geysers,  126— volcanoes,  131 
—minerals,  139 — salmon,  140 — present 
inhabitants,   141 — inns  and  churches, 
141 — the  clergy,   143 — costumes  and 
customs,  144 
*  Imperialism  in  Prance,  Ten  Years  of,'  re- 
viewed,   426 — new    Pnrjs,    426 — ^the 
cost,  429 — causes  of  discontent,  431 — 
old  Paris,  432— the  army,  483— revi- 
val of  the  Imperial  Guard,   433 — the 
Conscription,   434 — *  Terrestrial    Pro- 
vidence,'   436—*  Imperial    Fertilising 
System,'  439 — operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,    489 — treaty  of   commerce 
with  England,  441 — capital  and  labour, 
441 — intellectual  and  literary  decay,  442 
— silenceof  the  Fldneur  as  to  morals, 443 
Infant  mortality  in  mining  districts,  23 
International    Exhibition,    allusions  to, 

323,  et  seq.,  478,  481,  486,  487 
Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  early  days,  166 — 
college  life,  168 — master  of  school  at 
Haddington,  169 — removal  to  Kirkaldy, 
171 — preparation  for  the  ministry,  178 
— licensed  to  preach,  175 — early  efforts, 
176 — Missionary  schemes,  177 — an 
Irish  tutor,  179 — becomes  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's assistant,  180 — popularity,!  83 — 
Orations,  and  defence  of  them,  186 — 
preaches  before  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  188— views  of  baptism,  189 — 
Catholic  Emancipation,  191 — hetero- 
doxy, 192 — unknown  tongues,  195 — 
before  the  Presbytery,  199 — is  deposed, 
200— failing  health  and  death,  201— 
summary,  202 
Jacobus*  *  Notes  on  the  Gospels,'  noticed, 

547 
Joku/lf  signification  of  the  term,  lfi2 
'  Journal  of  Horticulture,'  quoted,  1 07 
Jurisprudence ,  but  few  English  books  on, 
149 ;  and  why,  150— Roman  law,  150 
— province  of  jurisprudence,  156 — law 
and  morality,  156— sovereignty,  160 — 
Government  of  the  United   Kingdom, 
161— the  United  States,  163 
Kennedf^s  '  Catalogue  of  Fema,'  reviewed, 
01 


Knight* s  *  Nova  Scotia,'  reviewed,  478 
Xot/vgid,  a  volcano  in  Icelaud,  described, 

134 
Let/rhi/d's    'Comwoll:    its    Mines    and 

Miners,'  reviewed,  1 
Lincoln,  President,  difficulties  of,  238 
Lowers  *  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic,'  re- 
viewed, 91 
Macaulay,  on  the  dark  features  of  the 

Elizabethan  age,  46 
Marsden's  *  Influence  of  the  Mosaic  Code,* 

noticed,  550 
Mayhew*s  *  London  labour  and  the  London 

Poor,'  noticed,  652 
Metcalfe's  *  Oxonian  in  Iceland,'  reviewed, 

121 
Methodism,  in  Cornwall,  4,  29,  82— and 
•    the  Church,  515 
Mi/ton,  quoted,  559 
Mines,  impure  air  of,  26 
'  Minutes  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  for 

1862,'  reviewed,  1 
Mirh,  peculations  of,  in  connexion  with 

the  French  Stock  Exchange,  439 
Monkeys,  difference  between,  and  men, 

864 
Montefior^s  *  Catechesia  Evangelica,'  no- 
ticed, 274 
Mglne*s  '  Reposing  in  Jesus,'  noticed,  548 
Neale*s  'Sunsets  and  Sunshine,'  noticed, 

279 
Nelson,  John,  in  Cornwall,  83 
Nova  Scotia,  settlement  of,  479 — geolo- 
gical structure  and  granitic  resources, 
480 — intercolonial  communication,  481 
— climate,  481 — natural  resources,  482 
— scenery,    483 — increase  of    popnla- 
tion,  484 — manufactures,  485 — mineral 
resources,  485 — gold  discoveries,  487 
— rciigiou,  490 
Oliphanfs,  Mrs., '  life  of  Edward  Irving,' 

reviewed,  165 
Oosterzee*s  *  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 

of  St.  Luke/  noticed,  274 
Orlad's  *  Week  of  Prayer,'  noticed,  280 
Falgrave*s  *  Handbook  to  the  Fine  Art 
Collection  in  the  Exhibition,'  reviewed, 
823 
Phenicians,  tradition  that  the,  traded  to 

Cornwall,  untenable,  18 
Phosphorus,  luminosity  of,  884 
Pictures  in  the  late  Exhibition,  823 — 
Handbooks  of  Taylor  and  Palgrave, 
823 — French  and  English  colouring, 
327 — ^historical  paintings  of  Belgium, 
328 :  of  Germany,  331  ;  of  France  and 
England,  331 — illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare, 333— portrai  to,  336 — the  French 
collection,  838— the  Dutch,  339— the 
EngUsh,  841 — ^Tumer'a  landscapea,  84B 
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— ScandiBsrian,  S44— ^WBrreii't,  845 
— ^religioot  art,  845 — Herbert  aud  Ary 
SchefTer,  847 — animal  painting,  848— 
Tidemand's  pictures,  849 — scenes  from 
English  every-day  life,  860 — Martineaa 
and  O'Neil,  850— desirability  of  fre- 
qaent  gatherings  of  art,  851 

Titeairn*s  '  Penteeostal  Blessings,'  dq- 
tioed.  547 

JPurilaiu,  notices  of  the,  46,  70 

'  Q^uarterlff  Revievr,'  quoted,  11 

'  Quebec  Chronicle,'  quoted,  on  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  484 

jBaily>a^9  in  Cornwall,  7 

SaUonaUsm,  extravagant  pretensions  of, 
285 

Baiienburif,  Rev.  Z^  preaches  in  Gwen- 
nap  pit,  87 

^uss'*  *  Histoire  de  la  Theologie  Chre- 
tienne  au  Si^cle  Apostolique,'  reviewed, 
445— his  'History  of  the  New  Testa- 
xnent,*  quoted  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Epistles,  461 

lUjberton't  *  Insalubrity  of  the  deep  Corn- 
ish Mines,'  reviewed,  1 

'  Boute-Book  of  Cornwall,*  reviewed,  1 

Butkitiy  strictures  on  his  art  principles, 
823 

Sand  ford's  '  Mission  and  Extension  of  the 
Church  at  Home,'  reviewed,  508 — Mr. 
Sandford  himself,  509— Hiich -Church 
principles,  611 — ^horror  of  Disseut,  613 
*— the  Church  and  Popery,  514 — Me- 
thodism, 515 — liberalism,  516 — candid 
admissions  as  to  the  Church,  518 — con- 
dition of  the  nation,  620 — insufficient 
supply  of  clergy,  520 — the  pew  system, 
521— small  endowments,  523 — paucity 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  525 — 
ministerial  training,  529 — lack  of  pulpit 
talent,  580 — derioal  delinquents,  531 
— remedies  proposed,  532 

Saviie't  *  Revelation  and  Science,'  no- 
ticed, 550 

Scotland^  remarks  on  the  pulpit  of,  1 73 

Scrivener's  *  Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,*  reviewed,  492 

Serher's  'Gotlhold's  Emblems,'  noticed, 
262 

Shakfspeare,  works  of,  characterized,  48 

Sibbes'  *  Complete  Works,'  noticed,  544 

Sinbad  the  Sailor,  style  of,  used  to  describe 
Imperialism  in  France,  426 

Smith,  Br.  6.,  influence  of,  in  Cornwall,  41 


Smith's,  T., '  History  of  Joshua,'  noticed, 
259 

Sports,  brutal,  formerly  practised  in  Corn- 
wall, 30 

StanfieW  '  British  Ferns,'  reviewed,  91 

Stanley* s  '  Hot  Springs  of  Iceland,'  quoted^ 
131 

Slrabo,  quoted,  19 

Taylor's,  H.,  '  St.  Clement's  Eve,'  re- 
viewed, 353 — the  story,  354 — specimen 
of  style,  356 — comparison  with  other 
works  of  the  author,  359 — his  prose 
works,  360 

Taylor* s,  T.,  '  Handbook  to  the  Pictures 
in  the  Exhibition,'  reviewed,  823 

Thomases  translation  of  Dante's  '  Trilogy,' 
notiL-cd,  260 

'  Times*  quoted,  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
at  High  Wycombe,  509— cited,  532 

TroUope's  'North  America,'  reviewed, 
234— his  American  leanings,  235 — 
North  and  South,  237— Border  SUtes, 
238 — slavery,  239 — ^anta^onism  of 
North  and  South,  241 — American  phy- 
siognomy, 243 — women,  244 — educa- 
tion, 246— brotherhood,  249— official 
peculation,  249 — Western  progress,  253 
— Upper  Mississippi,  254— the  war, 
256 — character  of  the  work,  257 

TullocKs  '  Beginning  Life/  noticed,  550 

Tamer,  Captain,  introduction  of  Meth- 
odism into  Cornwall,  by,  32 

Tioeedie*s  *  Satan,*  noticed,  279 

Tyson* s  *  Imputed  Righteousness,'  noticed^ 
548 

Vauffhan*s  *  English  Nonconformity,'  no- 
ticed, 560 

Vesuvius^  new  phase  of  action  in,  889 — 
probable  causes  of  these  changes.  390 

Von  QumpaeKs  *  True  Figure  and  Dimen- 
sions of  the  Earth,'  noticed,  551 

Wesley,  Rev.  C,  in  Cornwall,  38— quoted, 
87 

Wesley,  Rev.  J.,  quoted,  4,  81,  85,  87,88 

'  WestmiHxter  Review,'  quoted,  297 
White's  *  Ix)ndoner's  Walk  to  the  Land'a 

End,'  reviewed.  1 
Whitefield,  preaching  of,  183 
Whii»orth*s  gnu,  remarks  on,  882 
Winers    'Grammar    of   New-Testament 
Dicti(fn.*  reviewed,  492 

Young,  practical  bearing  of  Bible-dassea 
on  the,  223 
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